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PREFACE 


These studies are an expansion of the corresponding 
sections in my book The Golden Bought and they will 
form part of the third edition of that work, on the 
preparation of which I have been engaged for some time. 
By far the greater portion of them is new, and they make 
by themselves a fairly complete and, I hope, intelligible 
whole. I shall be glad if criticisms passed on the essays 
in their present shape should enable me to correct and 
improve them when I come to incorporate them in my 
larger work. 

In studying afresh these three Oriental worships, akin 
to each other in character, I havg p^c^more attention than 
formerly to the natural fe^^fes m the ^untries in which 
they arose, because I ^ imore wmp^ver persuaded that 
religion, like all dfSy institutionsrnas been profoundly 
influenced by physical environment, and cannot be under- 
stood without some appreciation of those aspects of 
external nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people. It is 
a matter of great regret to me that I have never visited 
the East, and so cannot describe from personal know- 
ledge the native lands of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. But 
I have sought to remedy the defect by comparing the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses, and painting from them what 
may be called composite pictures of some of the scenes on 
which I have been led to touch in the course of this volume. 
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PREl'ACK 


1 shall not have wholly failed if I have cair^ht from 
my authorities and convej'cd to my reader^ some notion, 
however dim, of the scener\', the atmo>[)hcrc, the gorgeous 
colouring of the East. 

J. G. I-KAZlfk 

Trixitv C 

22nJ Jitiy 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this second edition some minor corrections have been 
made and some fresh matter added. Where my views 
appear to have been misunderstood, I have endeavoured to 
state them more clearly ; where they have been disputed, I 
have carefully reconsidered the evidence and given my reasons 
for adhering to my former opinions. Most of the additions 
thus made to the volume are comprised in a new chapter 
(“Sacred Men and Women”), a new section (“Influence 
of Mother-kin on Religion ”), and three new appendices 
(“ Moloch the King,” “ The Widowed Flamen,” and “ Some 
Customs of the Pelew Islanders ”). Among the friends and 
correspondents who have kindly helped me with information 
and criticisms of various sorts I wish to thank particularly 
Mr. W, Crooke, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mr. G. F. 
Hill of the British Museum, the Reverend J. Roscoe of the 
-Church Missionary Society, and Mr. W. Wyse. Above all 
I owe much to my teacher the Reverend Professor R. H. 
Kennett, who, besides initiating me into the charms of the 
Hebrew language and giving me a clearer insight into the 
course of Hebrew history, has contributed several valuable 
suggestions to the book and enhanced the kindness by 
reading and criticising some of the proofs. 


Trinity College, Cambrioge, 
Z2?jd September 1907. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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CHAPTER I 


TllK MYTH OF ADONIS 

The spectacle of the great changes which annually pass The 
over the face of the earth has powerfully impressed the t^e season 
minds of men in all ages, and stirred them to meditate explained 
on the causes of transformations so vast and wonderful, and death 
Their curiosity has not been purely disinterested ; for even of gods, 
the savage cannot fail to perceive how intimately his own 
life is bound up with the life of nature, and how the same 
processes which freeze the stream and strip the earth of 
vegetation menace him with extinction. At a certain 
stage of development men seem to have imagined that the 
means of averting the threatened calamity were in their 
own hands, and that they could hasten or retard the flight 
of the seasons by magic art. Accordingly they performed 
ceremonies and recited spells to make the rain to fall, the 
sun to shine, animals to multiply, and the fruits of the 
earth to grow. In course of time the slow advance of 
knowledge, which has dispelled so many cherished illusions, 
convinced at least the more thoughtful portion of mankind 
that the alternations of summer and winter, of spring and 
autumn, were not merely the result of their own magical 
rites, but that some deeper cause, some mightier power, was 
at work behind the shifting scenes of nature. They now 
pictured to themselves the growth and decay of vegetation, 
the birth and death of living creatures, as effects of the 
waxing or waning strength of divine beings, of gods and 
goddesses, who were born and died, who married and begot 
children, on the pattern of human life. 
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Magical 
ceremonies 
to revive 
the failing 
energies of 
the gods. 


Thus the old magical theory of the seasons was dis- 
placed, or rather supplemented, by a religious theory. i'or 
although men now' attributed the annual c}'cle of change 
primarily to corresponding changes in tlicir deities, they 
still thought that by performing certain magical rites 
they could aid the god, who was the principle of life, in 
his struggle with the opposing princi[)Ic of dcatli. 1 hey 
imagined that they could recruit his failing energies and 
even raise him from the dead. The ceremonies whicli they 
observed for this purpose were in substance a tlrainatic 
representation of the natural processes which they wished 
to facilitate ; for it is a familiar tenet of magic that you 
can produce any desired effect by merely imitating it. 
And as they now explained the fluctuations of growth and 
decay, of reproduction and dissolution, by the marriage, the 
death, and the rebirth or revival of the gods, their religious 
or rather magical dramas turned in great measure on tlicse 
themes. They set forth the fruitful union of the powers of 
fertility, the sad death of one at least of the divine partners, 
and his joyful resurrection. Thus a religious theory was 
blended with a magical practice. The combination is 
familiar in history. Indeed, few religions have ever 
succeeded in wholly extricating themselves from the old 
trammels of magic. The inconsistency of acting on two 
opposite principles, however it may vex the soul of the 
philosopher, rarely troubles the common man ; indeed he is 
seldom even aware of it. His affair is to act, not to 
analyse the motives of his action. If mankind had always 
been logical and wise, history would not be a long chronicle 
of folly and crime.^ 


^ As in the pre>ent volume I am con- 
cerned with the beliefs and practices of 
Orientals I may quote the follow inj; 
passage from one who has lived long 
in the East and knows it w-ell : “The 
Oriental mind i.s free from the trammels 
of logic. It is a literal fact that the 
Oriental mind can accept and believe 
two opposite things at the same time. 
We find fully qualified and even learned 
Indian doctors practising Greek medi- 
cine, as well as English medicine, and 
enforcing sanitary restrictions to which 


their own houses anfl families are en- 
tirely strangers. We find astronomers 
who can ](redict eclipses, ami )et who 
helie\c that erbpses are caused by n 
dragon swallowing the sun. We find 
holy men who arc credittMl with miracu- 
lous powers .and with cU'm: ct>n'imunion 
with the 1 >eity, who live in drunkenness 
and immorality, an<l wh*' are capable 
of elaborate frauds tm others. To the 
Oriental mind, a thing must be incredible 
to command a rca<ly belief'* (“ Riots 
and Unrest in the Punjab, from a corre- 
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Of the changes which the seasons bring with them, the The 
most striking within the temperate zone are those which 
affect vegetation. The influence of the seasons on animals, and of vege- 
though great, is not nearly so manifest. Hence it is 
natural that in the magical dramas designed to dispel m these 
winter and bring back spring the emphasis should be laid 
on vegetation, and that trees and plants should figure in 
them more prominently than beasts and birds. Yet the 
two sides of life, the vegetable and the animal, were not 
dissociated in the minds of those who observed the 
ceremonies. Indeed they commonly believed that the tie 
between the animal and the vegetable world was even 
closer than it really is ; hence they often combined the 
dramatic representation of reviving plants with a real or a 
dramatic union of the sexes for the purpose of furthering 
at the same time and by the same act the multiplication 
of fruits, of animals, and of men. To them the principle of 
life and fertility, whether animal or vegetable, was one and 
indivisible. To live and to cause to live, to eat food and to 
beget children, these were the primary wants of men in the 
past, and they will be the primary wants of men in the 
future so long as the world lasts. Other things may be 
added to enrich and beautify human life, but unless these 
wants are first satisfied, humanity itself must cease to exist. 

These two things, therefore, food and children, were what 
men chiefly sought to procure by the performance of magical 
rites for the regulation of the seasons. 

Nowhere, apparently, have these rites been more widely Prevalence 
and solemnly celebrated than in the lands which border the these 
Eastern Mediterranean. Under the names of Osiris, Tam- Western 
muz, Adonis, and Attis, the peoples of Egypt and Western Egypt”"^ 
Asia represented the yearly decay and revival of life, 
especially of vegetable life, which they personified as a god 
who annually died and rose again from the dead. In name 
and detail the rites varied from place to place : in substance 
they were the same. The supposed death and resurrec- 
tion of this oriental deity, a god of many names but of 

spondent,” The Tunes IVeehly Editiofiy beliefs at the same time, we shall in 
May 24, 1907, p. 326). Unless we vain attempt to understand the history 
allow for this innate capacity of the of thought in general and of religion in 
human mind to entertain contradictory particular. 
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essentially one nature, is the subject (jf the present in(]uiry. 
We begin with Tam muz or Adonis.^ 

The worship of Adonis was practised by the Semitic 
peoples of Babylonia and S\Tia, and the Cj reeks borrowed it 
from them as early as the seven tli centur\* before Christ.' 
The true name of the dcit>' was Tam muz : the appellation 
of Adonis is mcrch' the Sernitic ‘‘lord,’’ a title of 

honour by which his worshippers addressed him. In the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament tl'ic same name Adonai. 
originally perhaps Adoni, my I(;rd,” is often applied to 
Jehovah.® But the Greeks through a misunderstanding con- 
verted the title of honour into a proper name. If scholars 
are right in deriving the name of Tam muz from a Sumerian 
phrase meaning “ true son,” or, more fully, “ true son of 
the deep water,” ‘ we must conclude that the Semites of 
Babylonia took over the worship from their prcdecc-sors the 
Sumerians, an ancient people apparently of the Turanian 
stock, who had occupied the C(Hmtry, tilled the soil, tended 
cattle, built cities, dug canals, and attained to a considerable 
pitch of civilisation before the Semitic hordes a[)]Karcd on 
the banks of the h’upIiratcsP Be that as it may, we first 


* The equivalence Tntnum? .tiuI 
Adoni.'i h.as been nr <lenu<l bv 

some srhol.irs, by Kenan f J/;. 

PkhiiK /c, pp, 216, 235) and by ( ’ h v\ ( > ! - 
sohn [l^ic S^ahier tittd tier tntn, 

ii. $10). But the itientitication of them 
by Jerome {Epid. Iviii. 3, and Com- 
ment. on \ni. 14, Mi^ne\ 

Patrolo'Fi^ Latina. x\i\, 581, \\v. 

82), Cyril of Aicxand.ria {Crrnm<. nt. 
on ILo ea. iv. 1 3, Mij^ne s [^atic:o;ia 
(Faeca. Ixxi. 136), rnd Meliu> jin 
W. Cureton\ ■\j'ui!f\nitrn Sy/iaium. 
p. 44.), may lie accepted a-, ctMiclu'.ive, 
See \V. W. firaf Kaudi-i^in, Stnditn 
2 nr semitiseken hU. i. 

299 J in Ktau ncyJcpixd e fur 

pioUdaniische 7 hto!i\ne and Kir- 
c/ienc^eschichteY ‘‘Tammu^’’; \V. 
^fannhardt, Ant tie Wald- nnd Feld- 
knlU, pp. 273 V/- ; Yh. Vellay, 
“ Le dieu Thammu?,” Prrtte do 
VHtstoire des Religions ^ xiix. (1904) 
pp. 154-162. An Assyrian origin of 
the cult of Adonis was long ago 
affirmed by Macrobius (.W. i. 21. i). 


( >n .\dtuiis .ind \\iu>hip m gem ral 
scf also I . ^Io\crs, Fie I'lirenizh r. 

10 1 V/ - 1 ngtl. li. 

5.5^^ '//-♦ ^ h. \d li.iy. It tnl/e tt /c' 
Jitt ^ dWdoni ~ I hamv><. ir, ilan^ I'Oiunt 
(zw/z./z/e ( Paris, 1904). 

“ Tile mourning for A<lonis is men- 
tioned by Sapph'), who noun‘'hed about 
600 n.< . See 1 h. 1 »< rgk’s Idciae Lyru i 
GraeiiY iri. ^^97; I’ausama'^, i\. 29. 8. 

^ Eiuyt lo/' inha / d>lita. cd. T. K. 
Cheyne and J. S P>iack, in. 3327. 

* Tuniuzt. moie fully Fumn -zi- 
ahzu. See P. jen-en, As^yii'ch- 
lahytoni^Aie M\fJhn und F^gn (Ber- 
lin, loooi. p. 560; If /immern, in 
K. Sclirader’s Fto Feihn''Aii ijten nnd 
das Alie Tedavstiu*' (P>erlin, 1902), 
P. 307 - 

(*. P. '! iclc, (ie^fliuhtr der 
AV/wzc;/ i/n A/teitnm, i. ((iotha, 
1896), pp. 134 wy/.; L. \V. King, 
Bahyhntan Reliy^ion and Mythology 
(London, 1S99), PP' * -W* » 

\Vinckler, in E. Schrader's op. at. pp. 
10 7., 349 1 Fr. Hommel, Gntmiriss 
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meet with Tam muz in the religious literature of Babylon. 

He there appears as the youthful spouse or lover of Ishtar, 
the great mother goddess, the embodiment of the repro- 
ductive energies of nature. The references to their con- 
nection with each other in myth and ritual are both 
fragmentary and oBscure, but we gather from them that Descent of 
ever)' year Tammuz was believed to die, passing away from 
the cheerful earth to the gloomy subterranean world, and "orid to 
that every year his divine mistress journeyed in quest 
him “ to the land from which there is no returning, to the 
house of darkness, where dust lies on door and bolt.^’ 

During her absence the passion of love ceased to operate : 
men and beasts alike forgot to reproduce their kinds : all 
life was threatened with extinction. So intimately bound 
up with the goddess were the sexual functions of the whole 
animal kingdom that without her presence they could not 
be discharged. A messenger of the great god Ea was 
accordingly despatched to rescue the goddess on whom so 
much depended. The stern queen of the infernal regions, 

Allatu or Eresh-Kigal by name, reluctantly allowed Ishtar 
to be sprinkled with the Water of Life and to depart, in 
company probably with her lover Tammuz, that the two 
might return together to the upper world, and that with 
their return all nature might revive. Laments for the 
departed Tammuz are contained in several Babylonian 
hymns, which liken him to plants that quickly fade. His 
death appears to have been annually mourned, to the shrill 
music of flutes, by men and women about midsummer in 
the month named after him, the month of Tammuz. The 
dirges were seemingly chanted over an effigy of the dead 
god, which was washed with pure water, anointed with oil, 
and clad in a red robe, while the fumes of incense rose into 
the air, as if to stir his dormant senses by their pungent 
fragrance and wake him from the sleep of death.^ 

der Geo^aphie tind Geschichte des les Kelt ii^ons Sc^mitiqnes’^ igo$)^ 

alien Orients, pp. 1 8 sqq. However, pp. $$ sq. ^ 

Assyriologists arc by no means agreed ^ A, Jeremias, Die babylonisch-a^- 
as to the occupation of Babylonia by syrisehen Vorsieilungen vom Lehcn nach 
an alien race before the ariival of the dem Tode (Leipsic, 1887), pp. 4 sqq, ; 

Semites. See M. Jastrow, Religion of id,, in W. H, Roscher's Lexicon der 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp, 2l sqq., griech, u, rom. Mythologie, ii. 808, 

32 sqq. ; M, J. Lagrange, Atndes sur iii. 258 sqq. ; M. Jastrow, The Religion 
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The tragical story and the mclanchtdy rites of Adonis 
are better known to us from the dc>criptions of Greek 
writers than from the fragments of Habv'lonian literature 
or the brief reference of the prophet l*>ekiel, who saw the 
women of Jerusalem weeping for Tammu/ at the north gate 
of the templed Mirrored in the glass (T Greek mythology, 
the oriental deity appears as a comch’ \*outh beloved by 
Aphrodite. In his infanc\' the goddess hid him in a chest, 
which she gave in charge to rroserpinc, <pieen of the nether 
world. But when Proserpine opened the chest and beheld 
the beauty of the babe, she refused to gi\e him back to 
Aphrodite. The dispute between the two goddesses of love 
and death was settled by Zeus, wlu) tlccrecd that .Adonis 
should abide with Proserpine in the u ruler world for one 
part of the year, and with Aphrodite in the upper wr)rld 
for another part. At last tlic fair youtii was killed in hunt- 
ing by a wild boar, or b)' the jealous Ares, who turned 
himself into the likeness of a boar in order to compass the 
death of his rival. Bitterly did Aphrodite lament her loved 
and lost Adonis.“ In this form of the myth, the contest 
between A[>hrodite and Proserpine for the possession ol 
Adonis dearly rctlccts the struggle between Ishtar and 


of fnihylonta mvi . / \y rta, j >| i. 5 6 5 - 5 7 , 
5 J^ 4 » T,/. ; \V. I.. 

Mytho!o^}\ p[). ; 

r. Jensen, Assyrnth^hahyloni ike Mv- 
then tifui Epen^ pp. 81 95 

W*> J f - Harper, A y'^tan 
and Babylonian Literatuie {Xew 
York, 1901), pp. 316 .f/,, 33S, 408 
; H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader's 
/ >ie Keilinschriften und das Alte 'Testa- 
ment. p p. 397 .qq . , 5 6 1 .7,; , A ccor d - 
ing to Jerome inn Ezekiel viii. 14) the 
month of Tammuz was June ; hut 
accorihng to modern scholars it corre* 
sponded rather to July, or to part 
of June and part of July. See F. 
C. Movers, iJu Phoenizief'^ i. 210; 
F. Lenormant, “II niito di Adone- 
Tammuz nei documenti cuneiformi,” 
Attt del Il\ Conjpresso Intemazionale 
degh Orientalisti (Florence, 1880), 
i. 144 sq, ; \V. Mannhardt, Antike 
IVald- und Eeldkulte^ p. 275 ; En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, s. v. “ >T on t hs, ” 


ui. 31OP Niy friend W . I\ohcrt''on 
Snnitli tnfniinrd me ihat owing !o tlie 
vanaUons ol tin' local Syrian calendar^ 
the month oI 'raninuiz tell in diticrent 
plac'C'^ at dilTcient limes, from inuh 
‘slimmer to autumn, <*r from June 
to September. According to I’rof. 
M. Jastrow, the fesinal of Tammuz 
was celebrated ju>t liefore the summer 
solstice {op, cit, pp. 547, 6S2). He 
observes that “the calendar of the 
Jewish Church still marks the 17th 
day of Tammuz as a fast, and 
Iloutsma has ‘^liown that the a'^socia- 
tif>n of the day with the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, repre- 
sent> merely the attempt to give an 
ancient festival a worthier interpreta- 
tion.” 

* Ezekiel viii. 14. 

2 Apollodorus, iii. 14. 4; Bion, Idyl^ 
i. ; J. Tzetzes, Sc hoi, on LycophroHy 
831 ; Ovid, Met am. x. 503 sqq. 
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Allatu in the land of tiic dead, wliilc the decision of 
Zeus that Adonis is to spend one j)art of the year under 
ground and another part above ground is incrch' a Greek 
version of the annual disappearance and rea])j)e<irancc of 
Tam mu 7. 
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cnAPTi‘:R ii 


ADONIS IN SVKIA 


Thk mtth of Adonis was localised and his jitcs celebrated 
with much solemnity at two places in Western Asia. One 
of these was Byblus on the coast of Syria, the other was 
Paphos in Cyprus. Both were great seats of the worship 
of Aphrodite, or rather of her Semitic counterpart, Astarte ; ‘ 
and of both, if we accc[)t the legends, Cinyras, the father of 
Adonis, was king." (^f the two cities Byblus was the more 
ancient ; indeed it claimed to be the oldest city in Phoenicia, 
and to iia\e been founded in tlie earl\' ages of the wf>rld by 
the great gnd Pd, whom Greeks and Romans identified with 
Cronus and Saturn iesp(‘ctivel\\ However that ina)' ha\e 
been, in ihstorical times it ranked as a hed)' phu'c, the 
religious capital of the country, the Mecca or Jerusalem 
of the Phoenicians/ The city stood on a height beside 
the sea,' and contained a great sanctuary of Astarte,*’ where 
in the midst of a spacious open court, surrounded by 


* The ancients \^ere aware that the 
Syrian and Cyprian Aphe^li’^e, the 
mistress of Adnnw, was nn other than 
Astarte. See Cicet'\ Pc n itura den- 
rum, iii. 23. 59 ; Joannes Lydu^, /)e 
niensihii';^ iv. 44, 

- As to Cinyras, see F. C. Mover',, 
Die Phoenizier, i. 23S ry/. , li. 2. 226- 
231; W. H. Kngcl. Kypro' ( Berlin, 
184I), i. 16S-173. n. 94-136; Mol!, 
in W, H. Ro>rher's D xiinn d. 

H. mm, Mythnhjyie, li. I1JS9 cyy 
Mehton calls the father of Adonis hy 
the name of Cut bar, and repre'cnt.- 
him as king of the F'hoenic Ian's with 
his capital at (iehal tB\Mus) See 
Meliton, “ Oration to .-\ntonin\is 


f^acsir,” in W. ( uu ton’s Sph 
\vriavum (London, 1S55), p* 44 - 
* Philo of ByMii-., quole<l hy Kuse- 
hius, I'ra, pnmiin BDcitieydii , i, lO ; 
Fraymenfii crunt ihiif- Of uni, 

ed, C. Muller, in. 56S ; Stejihanio 
By/antins, e.r*. B)hius is a 

Creek roriuplion of the Semitic (lohal 
(ssji, the name which the place still 
retains. Sec F. Kenan, Mn^ion dr 
/ViCfih i, (I’aris, liSt)4h p. 155. 

^ R. Pictschmnnn, (ic'-, hit hie di> 
rhoeui'.itf (Berlin, 1889), !>. 1 39. 

On the Coins it is designatc<i ‘MIoIv 
Byblus.” 

Strabo, xvi, i. iS, p. 755, 

Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. 
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cloisters and approached from below by staircases, rose a 
tall cone or obelisk, the holy image of the goddess} In 
this sanctuary the rites of Adonis were celebrated.“ Indeed 
the whole city was sacred to him,^ and the river Nahr 
Ibrahim, which falls into the sea a little to the south of 
Byblus, bore in antiquity the name of Adonis.^ This was 
the kingdom of Cinyras/ From the earliest to the latest 
times the city appears to have been ruled by kings, assisted 
perhaps by a senate or council of elders.^ The first of the 
kings of whom wc have historical evidence was a certain 
Zekar-baal. He reigned about a century before Solomon ; 
yet from that dim past his figure stands out strangely 
fresh and lifelike in the journal of an Egyptian merchant 
or official named Wen -Ammon, which has fortunately 
been preserved in a papyrus. This man spent some 
time with the king at Hyblus, and received from him, in 
return for rich presents, a supply of timber felled in the 
forests of Lebanon.' Another king of Byblus, who bore 
the name of Sibitti-baal, paid tribute to Tiglath^pileser III., 
king of Assyria, about the year 739 BC.^ Further, from 
an inscription of the fifth or fourth century before our era 
wc learn that a king of Byblus, by name Yehaw-melech, son 
of Vehar-baal, and grandson of Adom-mclech or Uri-melech, 
dedicated a pillared portico with a carved work of gold and 
a bronze altar to the goddess, whom he worshipped under 
the name of Baalath Gebal, that is, the female Baal of 
B\'blus.'* 


^ The sanctuary and ima<;e are 
tigurc'l on coins of Byblus. See T. 
L. Donaldson, Archittctiiva Nnviis- 
tUAtica {London, 1 859), pp. 1 05 ></* ? 
K. Renan, dc rhAiiat\ p. 

177 ; Perna et Chipiez, Histenr dc 
r Art dans PAntiquiitK id. 60; U. 
riet^'chmann, Gc'^ihuhtc di r /Vov- 
nizu’>^ ]>. 202; (i. Masjieio, flis'toin' 
Aniiennr, ii. 173. Kenan e\ca%ated 
a mas-»i\e square pc<lestal built of 
colossal stone-^, \\hich he thought may 
have supported the sacreil obelisk 
(r/. cit. pp. 174-178). 

- Lucian, Ve dea .Sdv/f?, 6. 

^ Strain), xvi. i. 18, p. 755 - 
■* Lucian, .Sjv 8 ; E. Renan, 
Missi(fn < 4 ' IVuhtiiie^ pp. 282 >yy. 


' ’ 1 \ u s t a 1 1 1 1 u s , Com men (ary on V ion) ' - 
sut^ Pcrioyotes, 912 {Goof^raphi Graeoi 
ed. C. Muller, ii. 37 ^) : 
Meiiton, in W. Cureton's Spuilo^ium 
Syriaium^ p. 44. 

Ezekiel xwii. 9. As to the name 
(iebal see above, p. lO, note 3. 

' L. U. Raton, I'he Early History of 
S\')ia and ra/ostine {London, 19021, 
pj). 169-171. See below, p. 67. 

L. B. Raton, op. lit. p. 235 ; R. E. 
Harper, Assyrian and Balylonian 
Liftratuii\ p. 57 (the Nituriul inscrip- 
tion of Tii^latli-pileser IIL). 

^ The inscription was discovere<l by 
Kenan. See (’h. Wllay, Le culte et 
le<; A’/(?y d' A dans' - '] ham mom dan^ 
f Orient antique., pp. 38 sq. ; Ci, A. 
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DjMniiyof The names of these kin^s sui^j^ost that they claimed 
affinity with their ^od Ikaal or Moloch, for Mt^loch is only 
a corruption of ineU'ch^ that is, “ kin:;.” Such a claim at 
all events appears to have been put forward by many 
other Semitic kini^sd The carl)’ inonarchs of Hab)'lon were 
worshipped as ^ods in their lifetime.’ Mcsha, kirv^ of Moab, 
perhaps called himself the son of his ^od Kemosh.^ Amon^ 
the Aramaean soverci^Mis of Damascus, mentioned in the 
Bible, we find more than one Bcn-hadad, that is, “son 
of the god Hadad,” the chief male deity of the S)’rians ; ^ 
and Josephus tells us that down to his own time, in the 
first century of our era, Ben -hadad 1., whom he calls 
simply Adad, and his successor, Ilazacl, continued to be 
worshipped as gods by the people of Damascus, who held 
processions daily in their honour.' Some of the kings of 
hMom seem to have gone a step farther and identified them- 
selves with the god in their lifetime ; at all events they bore 
his name Hadad without any (jualification.*’ King Bar-rckub, 


In ■ nf'tioji '. (()\r<iri!, No 3, 

pfi. iS 5/. In thf' tinu* <>*' AIr\«r,<i<r 
tfv' Orent Ut(‘ kwi^; ot wn-i a 

ccit.uri I n\iu> (Arrnn, .Ini'd ; , ii 

201, imnu' aji'H-ir-N on n l'■m 

of tfu‘ city 1 1' />.*/• 

ni /t'r, ii r . [). 103, n*)tn S i ). 

* On tno (if St incn* 

and tin* kinL'shM> of Sr rtu’u: ^od, 
see . I\. Smith. /\\'!r n of (hr 

S./mfr ,- pp. 44 y . 6d //. 

- II kadau. ha* .V fy.i* \ Afu His- 
tory iNcvv \'urk an! London. Ipooi, 
Pi’; iW'jl/* 

* The e\idence for this the 

Moahite stone, liul the readmit of the 
inscription is d.rul'thd '^ce S. R. 
Driver, in Enry, h ya'd. i s.t\ 

“ Mesha," v<»I. m, :;o4i ; G. A. 

( ooke. 7r,xfdooh of S uutii /nwty^ 
tion^', \o. I, pp. I 6. 

^ 2 Kinjs Mil, 7, 9, xiii, 24 y* » 
Teremi.ih xlix, 27. to t>ie ^od 

Hadad see Maciohius, .s.h*Ufn. \. 23. 
17-19 (wheie. as so often in late \\ r iters, 
the Syrians are called A'<-yrian^) : Philo 
of Byblus, in Eraymonta lEsto? i omvi 
Granoruni, ed. C. Muller, id. 569 ; 
F. Baethgen, Heitr.n^e zur $rmi(i 5 i.htn 
Reh^iotisgesohichfe (Perl in, iS88|. pp. 


66-OS : ( i. (_'i)okt', 71 \f-/>oo\ of 
Ah'/'} - s, /;;/ V /n '■ > Nos. 61, 

pp if)! /. 164. 17 p 175: M. J. 
L -L;r ii u> ,V . 

'' ' ,/( I p op 40 p 40') / 

’ J plia-.. .\nUyjif / n i\ i\. 4. f>. 

n< -i \\ \\ I 3S ; * Kinqs 

\t. I ; 22 ; I ( hionii'i*'-, i :;o ^ of 
tin' ei^hl kin^^s of Fdom iiu'nMoncd in 
t 1 n\\\i. 31 -30) .ind in I ( hr<tn- 

!-■!( -. M 4P5^)f not (MU' w.i-. the son 
of h.-i prtsh re -.'.or. Tliw ‘'eeni'. to 
indit ale tint in Ldom. a-v (*Kc\N]iere, the 
Mood ro\al wa-^ tiaced m tlic female 
line, and that the were men of 

other faimlie-, or even foreigners, who 
>iiccee<le<i to the throne by marr)ing 
tile hercditaiy piiiKCsse'?. Sec my 
! t,turOi 0)1 (hr f<D'iy Ihiory cf the 

hui^ ////‘^(London, 1005k pp. 231 sqtf. 
'Idle I'-raelites weie forbidden to have 
n foreigner for a king (Deuteronomy 
xvn. 15 with S. K. I )river\ note), which 
seenn to imply that the custom was 
known among their neighbours. It is 
<>ignifirant that some of the names of 
the kings of Phloin *^ecm to be those of 
divinities, ns Prof. .-V. If. Sa) re observed 
long ago f Litturi ' on the Religion of the 
0} no lent Enhy/onians, p. 54). 
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who reigned over Samal in Xorth-western Syria in the time of 
Tiglath-pilcser (74 5 '7-7 appears from his name to have 
reckoned himself a son of Rekub-el, the god to whose favour 
he deemed himself indebted for the kingdom.^ The kings 
of Tyre traced their descent from Baal,^ and apparently 
professed to be gods in their own person.^ Several of them 
bore names which are partly composed of the names of 
Baal and Astarte ; one of them bore the name of Baal pure 
and simple.^ The Baal whom they personated was no 
doubt Melcarth, “ the king of the city,” as his name signifies, 
the great god whom the Greeks identified with Hercules ; 
for the equivalence of the Baal of Tyre both to Melcarth 
and to Hercules is placed beyond the reach of doubt by a 
bilingual inscription, in Phoenician and Greek, which was 
found in Malta.^ 

In like manner the kings of Byblus may have assumed omnity 
the style of Adonis; for Adonis was simply the divine Adon p^wnician 
or “ lord ” of the city, a title which hardly differs in sense kings of 
from Baal (“ master ”) and Melech (“ king This conjecture 
would be confirmed if one of the kings of Byblus actually Canaanite 
bore, as Renan believed, the name of Adom-melek, that is, Jerusalem. 
Adonis Melech, the Lord King. But, unfortunately, the read- 
ing of the inscription in which the name occurs is doubtful.^' 


' G- A. Cooke, op, cit. Nos. 62, 63, 
pp. 163, 165, 173 sqq,, 181 sqq. ; M. 
J. Lagrange, op, cit. pp, 496 sqq. The 
god Rekub-el is mentioned along with 
the gods Hadad, El, Keshef, and 
Shamash in an inscription of King 
Bar-rekub's mortal father. King Pan- 
aniniu (G. A. Cooke, op. cit. No. 61, 
p. 161). 

2 Virgil, Aen. i. 729 with 

Servius's note ; Sdius Italicus, Piniica, 
i. 86 sqq. 

^ Ezekiel xxviii. 2, 9. 

* Menander of Ephesus, quoted by 
Josephus, Contra Apio/iem, i. iS and 2 1 ; 
Fragnicpita Ilistoriconvji Graeiortun, 
ed. C. Muller, iv. 446 sq. According 
to the text of Josephus, as edited by 
B. Niese, the names of the kings in 
question were Abibal, Balbazer, Abd- 
astart, Methusastart, son of Leastart, 
Ithobal, Balezor, Baal, Balator, Merbal. 
The passage of Menander is quoted also 


by Eusebius, Chronic, i. pp. n8, 120, 
ed. A. Schoene. 

G. A. Cooke, Text -book of Nop'th- 
Semitic Inscriptions^ No. 36, p. 102. 
As to Melcarth, the Tyrian Hercules, 
see Ed. Meyer, in W. H. Roscher's 
Lex ikon d. giLeck, it. rom. Mythologies 
ii. 2650 sqq. One of the Tyrian kings 
seems to have been called Abi-milk 
(Abi-raelech), that is, “father of a 
king” or “father of Moloch,” that is, 
of Melcarth. A letter of his to the 
king of Egypt is preserved in the Tel- 
el-Amarna correspondence. See R. F. 
Harper, A'^'^yrian and Babylonian 
Literatures p. 237. As to a title which 
implies that the bearer of it was the 
father of a god, see below, pp. 44 sy- 

E, Renan, quoted by Ch. Vellay, 
Le culie et Ics fetes d'’ Adonis-Thamniouzs 
p. 39. Mr. Cooke reads (Uri- 

milk) instead of Vcix (Adon -milk) 
(G, A. Cooke, Text -book of Noith- 
Semitic Inscriptions s No. 3, p. 18). 
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Some of the old Canaanite kings of Jerusalem appear to have 
played the part of Adonis in their lifetime, if we may judge 
from their names, Adoni-bezek and Adoni-zedek,^ which are 
divine rather than human titles. Adoni-zedek means “ lord 
of righteousness,” and is therefore equivalent to Melchizedek, 
that is, “ king of righteousness,” the title of that mysterious 
king of Salem and priest of God Most High, who seems to 
have been neither more nor less than one of these same 
Canaanitish kings of Jerusalem.^ Thus if the old priestly 
kings of Jerusalem regularly played the part of Adonis, we 
need not wonder that in later times the women of Jerusalem 
used to weep for Tammuz, that is, for Adonis, at the north 
gate of the temple.^ In doing so they may only have been 
continuing a custom which had been observed in the same 
place by the Canaanitcs long before the Hebrews invaded 
The the land. Perhaps the “ sacred men,” as they were called, 
nien^’tft lodged within the walls of the temple at Jerusalem 

Jerusalem, down almost to the end of the Jewish kingdom,'* may have 
acted the part of the living Adonis to the living Astarte of 
the women. At all events we know that in the cells of 
these strange clergy women wove garments for the asherim^ 
the sacred poles which stood beside the altar and which 
appear to have been by some regarded as embodiments of 
Astarte.^ Certainly these ‘‘ sacred men ” must have dis- 


^ Judges i. 4-7 ; Joshua x. I sqq. 

- Genesis xiv. 18-20, with Prof. 
S. R. Driver’s commentary ; Emyclo- 
pa 4 ^dta Biblica^ s.z'zk “Adoni-bezek,” 
“ Adoni-zedek,” “Melchizedek.” It 
is to be observe<i that names com- 
pounded w ith Adoni- were occas^ionally 
borne by private persons. Such names 
are Adoni-kam (Kzra ii. 13) and 
Adoni-ram (i Kings iv. 6), not to 
mention Adoni^jah (l Kings i. 5 sqq.)^ 
who was a prince and as [u red to the 
throne of his father David. These 
names are commonly interpreted as 
sentences expressive of the nature of the 
god whom the bearer of the name 
worshipped. See Prof. Th. Noldeke, 
in Eniytlopaedia Bihlica^s.v. “ Names,” 
iii. 3286. It is quite possible that 
names which once implied divinity were 
afterwards degraded by application to 
common men. 


3 Ezekiel viii. 14. 

^ They were banished from the 
temple by King Josiah, who came to 
the throne in 637 B.c. Jerusalem fell 
just fifty-one years later. See 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7. As to these “sacred men” 
{bt'di~s/iTm), see below, pp. 64 sqq. 

^ 2 Kings xxiii. 7, where, fi)l lowing 
the Septuagint, we mu<t apparently 
read for the n'nn of the Nlassoretic 
Text. So K. Kittel and J. Skinner. 

The ashcnik (singular of asherlm) 
was certainly of wood (Judges vi. 26) : 
it seems to have been a tree stripped 
of its branches and planted in the 
ground beside an altar, whether of 
Jehovah or of other gods (Deuteronomy 
xvi. 21 ; Jeremiah xvii. 2). That the 
ashenth was regarded as a goddess, the 
female partner of Baal, appears from 
I Kings xviii. 19 ; 2 Kings xxi. 3, xxiii. 
4 ; and that this goddess was identified 
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charged some function which was deemed religious in the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and we can hardly doubt that the 
prohibition to bring the wages of prostitution into the house 
of God, which was published at the very same time that the 
men were expelled from the temple,^ was directed against 
an existing practice. In Palestine as in other Semitic lands 
the hire of sacred prostitutes was probably dedicated to 
the deity as one of his regular dues : he took tribute of 
men and women as of flocks and herds, of fields and vine- 
yards and oliveyards. 

But if Jerusalem had been from of old the scat of ai)a\iaah 
dynasty of spiritual potentates or Grand Lamas, who held sacred 
the keys of heaven and were revered far and wide as kings kniRs of 
and gods in one, we can easily understand why the upstart L«^usait*m. 
David chose it for the capital of the new kingdom which he 
had won for himself at the point of the sword. The central 
position and the natural strength of the virgin fortress need 
not have been the only or the principal inducements which 
decided the politic monarch to transfer his throne from 
Hebron to Jerusalem.^ By serving himself heir to the 
ancient kings of the city he might reasonably hope to 
inherit their ghostly repute along with their broad acres, 
to wear their nimbus as well as their crown.^ So at a later 


with Ash tore ih (Astarte) may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of Judges ii. 
13 with Judges iii. 7. Vet on the 
other hand the pole or tree seems hy 
others to have been viewed as a male 
power (Jeremiah ii. 27 ; see l>elow, 
p. 81), and the identification of the 
ashe^ah with Astarte has been doubted 
or disputed by some eminent modern 
scholars. See on this subject W. Robert- 
son Smith, Relii^ton of tht Sennte^^'^ 

187 sqg . ; S. R. Driver, on Deuteronomy 
xvi. 21 ; J. Skinner, on i Kings xiv. 
23 ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les 
religions Sfmitiquesy^ ]:)p. 173 'y/- J 
G. F. Moore, m Emyilopacdia BiflitUy 
s.v, “Asherah.” 

^ Deuteronomy x\iii. 17 sq. (m 
Hebrew 18 sq,), Tlie code of Deuter- 
onomy was published in 621 B.C. in 
the reign of King Josiah, whose re* 
forms, including the ejection of the 
kedeshim from the temple, were leased 


upon it. See \V. Rol^ertson Smith, 
7 'he Old Testament tn the Jexoish 
Churchy pp. 256 sqq. ; 353 ^qq, ; 
S. R. Driver, Critnal and exegetieal 
Commentary on Tt uteronomy.^ pp. xhv. 
sqq. ; K. Rudtle, Ccschtihte der althe^ 
haiithen Litieratur (Leipsic, I906), 
pp. 105 sqq, 

2 He reigned seven years in Hebron 
and thirty-lhiee in Jerusalem (2 .Samuel 
V. 5 ; I Kings 11. 1 1 ; l Chronicles 
x\i\. 27). 

2 Professor A, H. Sayce ha> argued 
that David's f>riginal name was Klhanan 
(2 Samuel \xi. 19 comj»ared with wni, 
24), and that the name David, which 
he took at a later lime, shfaild l>e 
written Dod or Dodo, “tlie Rcloved 
One," which according to Prof. Sa)ce 
was a name for Tammur (Adonic; in 
^outhern Cana.in, and was in ] •articular 
be'>U>wed by the Jebu'ites (»f Jciusilem 
on their supreme <leity. See A. H. 
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time when he had conquered Ammon and captured the 
royal city of Rabbah, he took the heavy gold crown of the 
Ammonite god Milcom and placed it on his own brows, 
thus posing as the deity in person.^ It can hardly, there- 
fore, be unreasonable to suppose that he pursued precisely 
the same policy at the conquest of Jerusalem. And on 
the other side the calm confidence with which the Jebusite 
inhabitants of that city awaited his attack, jeering at the 
besiegers from the battlements,^ may well have been born of 
a firm trust in the local deity rather than in the height and 
thickness of their grim old walls. Certainly the obstinacy 
with which in after ages the Jews defended the same place 
against the armies of Assyria and Rome sprang in large 
measure from a similar faith in the God of Zion. 

Traces of Be that as it may, the history of the Hebrew kings 
S^Hebre'w Presents some features which may perhaps, without straining 
kings. them too far, be interpreted as traces or relics of a time 
when they or their predecessors played the part of a 
divinity, and particularly of Adonis, the divine lord of the 
land. In life the Hebrew king was regularly addressed 
as Ado7ii-ha7)i-vielec/i, My Lord the King,” ^ and after 


Sayce, Lectures on the Kt'lii:^ion of the 
Ancient Babylonians (London and 
Edinburgh, 1887), pp. 52 - 57 - If be 
is right, his conclusions would accord 
perfectly with those which I had reached 
independently, and it would become 
probable that David only assumed the 
name of David (Dod, Dodo) after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, and for the pur- 
pose of identifying himself with the god 
of the city, who had borne the same 
title from time immemorial. But on 
the whole it seems more likely, as 
Professor Kennett points out to me, 
that in the original story Elhanah, a 
totally different peison from David, 
was the slayer of Goliath, and that 
the part of the giant-killer was thrust 
on David at a later time when the 
brightness of his fame had eclipsed 
that of many lesser heroes, 

^ 2 Samuel \ii. 26-31 ; l Chronicles 
XX. 1-3. Critics seem generally to 
agree that in these passages the word 
must be pointed Milcom^ not 
malcham their king,’’ as the Masso- 
retic text, followed by the English 


version, has it. The reading Milcom^ 
which involves no change of the original 
Hebrew text, is supported by the read- 
ing of the Septuagint Mo\x6/i roO 
^acriXiws avrQv, where the three last 
words are probably a gloss on MoXx6/x. 
See S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebreiv 
Text of the Books of San/ue/y p. 226 ; 
Dean Kirkpatrick, in his note on 
2 Samuel xii. yo {Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges ) ; Encyclopcudia 
Biblica, iii. 3085 ; R. Kittel, Biblia 
Ilebraica^ i. 433 ; Brown, Driver, and 
Biiggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament^ pp. 575 sq. David’s 
son and successor adopted the worship 
of Milcom and made a high place for 
him outside Jerusalem. See l Kings 
xi. 5 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

2 2 Samuel v. 6-10; i Chronicles 
xi. 4-9. 

3 See for example i Samuel xxiv. 
S; 2 Samuel xiv. 9, 12, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 22, XV. 15, 21 , xvi. 4, 9, xviii. 
28, 31, 32 ; I Kings i. 2, 13, 18, 20, 
21, 24, 27 ; I Chronicles xxi. 3, 23. 
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death he was lamented with cries of Hoi ahi ! Hoi Adon ! 
“ Alas my brother ! alas Lord ! ^ These exclamations of 
grief uttered for the death of a king of Judah were, we 
can hardly doubt, the very same cries which the weeping 
women of Jerusalem uttered in the north porch of the 
temple for the dead Tammuz.“ However, little stress can 
be laid on such forms of address, since Adon in Hebrew, 
like “ lord in English, was a secular as well as a 
religious title. But whether identified with Adonis or 
not, the Hebrew kings certainly seem to have been 
regarded as in a sense divine, as representing and to 
some extent embodying Jehovah on earth. For the 
king’s throne was called the throne of Jehovah ; ^ and the 
application of the holy oil to his head was believed to 
impart to him directly a portion of the divine spirit,* 
Hence he bore the title of Messiah, which with its Greek 
equivalent Christ means no more than “ the Anointed One.” 


^ Jeremiah xxii. iS, xxxiv. 5. In 
the former passage, according to the 
Massoretic text, the full formula of 
mourning was, “Alas my brother! 
alas sister ! alas lord ! alas his glory ! ” 
Who was the lamented sister? Pro- 
fessor T. K. Cheyne supposes that 
she was Astarte, and by a very slight 
change for m.-r) he would read 

“ Dodah for “his glory,” thus re- 
storing the balance between the clause^- ; 
for “ Dodah ” wouM then answer to 
“Adon” (lord) as “sister” answers 
to “Imither.’’' I have to thank Pro- 
fessor Cheyne for kindly communicating 
this conjecture tf» me by kttcr. He 
writes that Dodah “ is a title Ishtar, 
just as Dbd is a title of Tamu/,’’ and 
for evidence he refers me to the I)o<iah 
of the Moabite Stone, >^here, however, 
the rea<Iing Dodah is not free from 
dou!)t. See f r, A. Cooke, Tcx{-'oy< c/ 
Stmttti. !fist No. i, pp. i. 3» 

1 1 ; Eui \\ Jc^-iedia [UHica^ ii. 3045 ; I . 
Baelhgon, ://r /V* 

huhfr^ p. 234 ; H. Winckler, 
ii, 25S. As to 
Hebrew names formed fnmi the root 
dhi m the sense of “beloved,” see 
Brown, Driver, and Briggs, //, re 
ami l.exuon 0/ t hr Ohi 

menfy pp. 187 r,/. ; G. B. Gra>. Sfudir^ 


in Hebrew Proper Natnes^ pp. 60 
sqg. 

- This was perceived by Renan 
{Histoire dti peuple d'hrael^ iii. 273), 
and Prof. T, K. Cheyne writes to me : 
“ The formulae of public mourning 
w'cre derived from the ceremonies of the 
Adonia ; this Lenormant saw long ago.” 

3 I Chronicles xxix. 23 ; 2 Chronicles 
i\. 8. 

* I Samuel \vi. 13, 1 4, compare/!'/,, 
X. r and 10. The oil was poured on the 
king's head (l Samuel x. I ; 2 Kings 
i\ 3, 6). For the conveyance of the 
divine spirit by me.ans of oil, sec also 
Isaiah i\. 1. The kings of Kgyjil 
appear to ha\c consecrated their vassal 
Syrian king-, by p<*unng oil on their 
heads. Sec the Tclbel-Amarna letters, 
No, 37 (H. Winrklcr, J'hontafeJn 
7 'rn 7 W.'- y - Amarn p. 99), Some 
West African pnesN are consecrated 
by a similar reremony. Sec i-elow, 
p. 60. In some tribe-- North- We-t 
America hanteos habitually an< unted 
their hair with decoctions of certain 
plants and deer'- brains 1 eforc they 
set out to hunt. The jtractice wa> 
].robab]y a charm to -cctc succc-^ 
in the hunt. See C. Hill-Tout, / 
Horu of the SxA'h and /C-'mH London. 

1907). p. 72. 

C 
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Thus when David had cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe in the 
darkness of a cave where he was in hiding, his heart smote 
him for having laid sacrilegious hands upon Adoni Messiah 
Jehovah, “my Lord the Anointed of Jehovah.”^ 

Like other divine or semi-divine rulers the Hebrew kings 
were apparently held answerable for famine and pestilence. 
When a dearth, caused perhaps by a failure of the winter 
rains, had visited the land for three years. King David 
inquired of the oracle, which discreetly laid the blame not 
on him but on his predecessor Saul. The dead king was 
indeed beyond the reach of punishment, but his sons were 
not. So David had seven of them sought out, and they 
were hanged before the Lord at the beginning of barley 
harvest in spring ; and all the long summer the mother of 
two of the dead men sat under the gallows-tree, keeping off 
the jackals by night and the vultures by day, till with the 
autumn the blessed rain came at last to wet their dangling 
bodies and fertilise the barren earth once more. Then the 
bones of the dead were taken down from the gibbet and 
buried in the sepulchre of their fathers.^ The season 
when these princes were put to death, at the beginning 
of barley harvest, and the length of time they hung on 
the gallows, seem to show that their execution was not 
a mere punishment, but that it partook of the nature of 
a rain-charm. For it is a common belief that rain can be 
procured by magical ceremonies performed with dead men’s 
bones, ^ and it would be natural to ascribe a special virtue 
in this respect to the bones of princes, who are often ex- 
pected to give rain in their life. 


' I Samuel x\lv. 6. Messiah in 
Hebrew is Mashiuh The Eng- 

lish form Messiah is derived from the 
Aramaic through the Greek. See En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, s,v. “Messiah,'’ 
vol. lii. 3057 sqq. Why hair oil should 
be considered a vehicle of inspiration is 
by no means clear. It would have 
been intelligible if the olive had been 
with the Hebrews, as it was with the 
Athenians, a sacred tree under the 
immediate protection of a deity ; for 
then a portion of the divine essence 
might be thought to reside in the oil. 
W. Robertson Smith supposed that the 


unction was originally performed with 
the fat of a sacrificial victim, for which 
vegetable oil was a later substitute 
{Religion of the SemitcsP' pp. 3^3 
On the whole subject sec J. Wellhausen, 
“ Zwei Rechtsriten bei den Hebraern,’^ 
Archiv fur Religionswissenschafi^ vh. 

(1904), pp. 33-39; H. Weinel, “ 
und seine Derivate,” Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestavientliche Wissenschaft, xviii. 
{1898), pp. 1-82. 

2 2 Samuel xxi. 1-14, with Dean 
Kirkpatrick’s notes on i and 10. 

3 The Golden Bough,^ i. 99-IOI. 
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In Israel the excess as well as the deficiency of Excessive 
rain seems to have been set down to the wrath of the 
dcity.^ When the Jews returned to Jerusalem from "rath 
the great captivity and assembled for the first time in 
the square before the ruined temple, it happened that the 
weather was very wet, and as the people sat shelterless 
and drenched in the piazza they trembled at their sin and 
at the rain." In all ages it has been the strength or 
the weakness of Israel to read the hand of God in the 
changing aspects of nature, and we need not wonder that 
at such a time and in so dismal a scene, with a lowering 
sky overhead, the blackened ruins of the temple before their 
eyes, and the steady drip of the rain over all, the returned 
exiles should have been oppressed with a double sense of 
their own guilt and of the divine anger. Perhaps, though 
they hardly knew it, memories of the bright sun, fat fields, 
and broad willow-fringed rivers of Babylon,^ which had been 
so long their home, lent a deeper shade of sadness to the 
austerity of the Judaean landscape, with its gaunt gray hills 
stretching away, range beyond range, to the horizon, or 
dipping eastward to the far line of sombre blue which marks 
the sullen waters of the Dead Sea-"* 

In the days of the Hebrew monarchy the king was Hebrew 
apparently credited with the power of making sick and !^pparentiy 
making whole. Thus the king of Syria sent a leper to the sui)posrd 
king of Israel to be healed by him, just as scrofulous patients disease 
used to fancy that they could be cured by the touch of a 
French or English king. However, the Hebrew monarch, 
with more sense than has been shown by his royal brothers 


* Ezekiel xiii. Il, 13, wwiii 22; 
Jeremiah, ui. 2 y* The Hcl)rews 
looked to Tehovah for rain Ha'viiicu'^ 
xxvi. 3-5 : Jeremiah v. 24) iu<^t ns the 
Greeks looked to Zeus and tlie Roman-^ 
to Jupiter. 

2 Ezra X. 9-14. The special sin 
which they laid to heart on this f)cca* 
Sion was their marriaj;e with Gentile 
women. It is imjjhed, t]i<»ugh not 
expressly said, that they traced the 
inclemency of the weather to these 
unfortunate alliances. 

3 Psalm cxxwii. 


^ The hnc of the Dead Sea, lying 
m Its deep tpui^h, i'^ from the 

Mount t>f Ojivc'* ; indeed. ’>•*> dear is 
the a‘m<r'>ph(re that the Mue water 
'•cems quite near the eye, thouL;h in 
fact it lx more tl.an fifteen mile*' off 
and nearly ffur tbou-^and feet bel'^w 
the <]x.*ctator. See P»aedeVer*s J'aJe iine 
and ria,^ p. 77. Whf n the e»in dunes 
on It, the lake i^^ <'f a I'nliiant blue 
A. Srnrh, /// A;;.'?/ Cfi\raphy of 
ihr f/c.y Land, pp. 501 7.); but its 
b'rilliancy is naturally dimmed under 
clouded skies. 
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in modern times, professed himself unable to work any such 
miracle. “ Am I God,” he asked, “ to kill and to make alive, 
that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his 
leprosy?”^ On another occasion, when pestilence ravaged 
the country and the excited fancy of the plague -stricken 
people saw in the clouds the figure of the Destroying 
Angel with his sword stretched out over Jerusalem, they laid 
the blame on King David, who had offended the touchy and 
irascible deity by taking a census. The prudent monarch 
bowed to the popular storm, acknowledged his guilt, and 
appeased the angry god by offering burnt sacrifices on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, one of the old Jebusite inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, Then the angel sheathed his flashing 
sword, and the shrieks of the dying and the lamentations 
for the dead no longer resounded in the streets.^ 

The rarity To this theory of the sanctity, nay the divinity of the 
ences^tothe Hebrew kings it may be objected that few traces of it 
divinity of survive in the historical books of the Bible. But the force 
SngsTn the objection is weakened by a consideration of the time 

historical and the circumstances in which these books assumed their 
^o^^s may shape. The great prophets of the eighth and the 

seventh centuries by the spiritual ideals and the ethical 
stances in fervour of their teaching had wrought a religious and moral 
worths were perhaps Unparalleled in history. Under their in- 

composed fluence an austere monotheism had replaced the old 

or edited. 


^ 2 Kings V, 5-7. 

^ 2 Samuel xxiv. ; i Chronicles xxi. 
In this passage, con ti ary to his usual 
practice, the Chronicler has enlivened 
the dull tenor of his history with some 
picturesque touches which we miss in 
the corresponding passage of Kings. It 
is to him that we owe the vision of the 
Angel of the Plague first stretching 
out his sword over Jerusalem and then 
returning it to the scabbard. From 
him Defoe seems to have taken a hint 
in his account of the prodigies, real or 
imaginaiyq which heralded the outbreak 
of the Great Plague in London. One 
time before the plague was begun, other- 
wise than as I have said in St. Giles's, I 
think it was in March, seeing a crowd 
of people in the street, I joined with 
them to satisfy my curiosity, and found 


them all staring up into the air to see 
what a woman told them appeared plain 
to her, which was an angel clothed in 
white with a fiery sword in his hand, 
waving it or brandishing it over his 
head, . . . One saw one thing and one 
another. I looked as earnestly as the 
rest, but, perhaps, not with so much 
willingness to be imposed upon ; and 
I said, indeed, that I could see nothing 
but a white cloud, bright on one side, 
by the shining of the sun upon the 
other part.’^ See Daniel Defoe, ATA- 
tory of the Pias^ue itt London (Edin- 
burgh, 1810, pp. 33 sq.). It is the 
more likely that Defoe had here the 
Chronicler in mind, because a few 
pages earlier he introduces the prophet 
Jonah and a man out of Josephus with 
very good effect. 
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sensuous worship of the natural powers : a stern Puritanical 
spirit, an unbending rigour of mind, had succeeded to the 
old easy supple temper with its weak compliances, its wax- 
like impressionability, its proclivities to the sins of the flesh. 

And the moral lessons which the prophets inculcated were 
driven home by the political events of the time, above all 
by the ever-growing pressure of the great Assyrian empire 
on the petty states of Palestine. The long agony of the 
siege of Samaria ^ must have been followed with trembling 
anxiety by the inhabitants of Judaea, for the danger was at 
their door. They had only to lift up their eyes and look 
north to see the blue hills of Ephraim, at whose foot lay the 
beleaguered city. Its final fall and the destruction of the 
northern kingdom could not fail to fill every thoughtful 
mind in the sister realm with sad forebodings. It was as if 
the sky had lowered and thunder muttered over Jerusalem. 
Thenceforth to the close of the Jewish monarchy, about a 
century and a half later, the cloud never passed away, 
though once for a little it seemed to lift, when Sennacherib 
raised the siege of Jerusalem " and the watchers on the walls 
beheld the last of the long line of spears and standards 
disappearing, the last squadron of the blue-coated Assyrian 
cavalry sweeping, in a cloud of dust, out of sight.® 

It was in this period of national gloom and despondency The 
that the two great reformations of Israel’s religion were 
accomplished, the first by king Hezckiah, the second a composed 
century later by king Josiah.* We need not wonder then ^ndcr^thc 
that the reformers who in that and subsequent ages com- influence 
posed or edited the annals of their nation should have looked p^opLne 
as sourly on the old unreformed paganism of their fore- reforma- 
fathers as the fierce zealots of the Commonwealth looked 
on the far more innocent pastimes of Merry England ; and 


* 2 Kings xvii. 5 .y., wiii. 9 y. 

- 2 Kings xi\. 32-36. 

w eovve to Ezekiel (xxiii. 5 
the picture of the handsome Assyrian 
cavalrymen m their blue uniforms and 
gorgeous trap}>ings. The prophet 
writes as if in his exile by the waters 
of Babylon he ha<l seen the blue 
regiments filing past, in all the pomp 
of war, on their w.iy to the front. 

* Samaria fell in 722 B.c, during 


or just before the reign of Hc/ekiah ; 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the corner- 
stone of king Josiah's reformation, was 
prfxluced in 621 . : an<l Jerusalem 

fell in 586 B.c . The date of Hezekiah’s 
acces'.i.in is a murh-disputed {>oint in 
the chronology of Judah. .See the 
Introduction to and Daiah /.- 

A'.VA'AV, hy J. Skinner and (). (\ 
Whitehouse respectively, in Nir i m- 
imy Bihle, 
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of all 
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that in their zeal for the glory of God they should have 
blotted many pages of history lest they should perpetuate 
the memory of practices to which they traced the calamities 
of their country. All the historical books passed through 
the office of the Puritan censor/ and we can hardly 
doubt that they emerged from it stript of many gay 
feathers which they had flaunted when they went in. 
Among the shed plumage may well have been the passages 
which invested human beings, whether kings or commoners, 
with the attributes of deity. Certainly no pages could seem 
to the censor more rankly blasphemous ; on none, there- 
fore, was he likely to press more firmly the official sponge. 
But if Semitic kings in general and the kings of 
Byblus in particular often assumed the style of Baal or 
Adonis, it follows that they may have mated with the 
goddess, the Baalath or Astarte of the city. Certainly we 
hear of kings of Tyre and Sidon who were priests of Astarte." 
Now to the agricultural Semites the Baal or god of a land 
was the author of all its fertility ; he it was who produced 
the corn, the wine, the figs, the oil, and the flax, by means 
of his quickening waters, which in the arid parts of the 
Semitic world are oftener springs, streams, and underground 
flow than the rains of heaven.^ Further, “the life-giving 
power of the god was not limited to vegetative nature, but 
to him also was ascribed the increase of animal life, the 
multiplication of flocks and herds, and, not least, of the 
human inhabitants of the land. For the increase of animate 
nature is obviously conditioned, in the last resort, by the 
fertility of the soil, and primitive races, which have not 
learned to differentiate the various kinds of life with 
precision, think of animate as well as vegetable life as 


^ Or the Deuteronomic redactor, ns 
the critics call him. See W. Robertson 
Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Jeivish C/iurih,'^ pp. 305 425; 

Eucyelopaedia Bib I tea, 11. 2078 sqq.., 
2633 iv. 4273 W- ; Rudde, 

Oe^ckichte dcr althebraischen Liiteratiir 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 99, 12 1 sqq., 127 
132; Prof. J, Skinnei, in his 
introduction to Kine;s (in the Century 
Bible\ pp. 10 sqq. 

2 Menander of Ephesus, quoted by 


Josephus, Contra Apioneni^ i. 18 D'rap;' 
me fit a Ilidorieorum Gracionim^ ed. 
C. Muller, iv. 446) ; G. A. Cooke, 
Ttu t-bcok of North-Semitk Inscriptions^ 
Xo, 4, p. 26. According to Justin, 
however, the priest of Hercules, that 
is, of Melcarth, at Tyre, was distinct 
from the king and second to him in 
dignity. See Justin, xviii. 4. 

^ Hosea ii. 5 sqq, ; W. Robertson 
Smith, Reiigion of the SemiteSy^ pp. 
95^107. 
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rooted in the earth and sprung from it. The earth is the 
great mother of all things in most mythological philosophies, 
and the comparison of the life of mankind, or of a stock of 
men, with the life of a tree, which is so common in Semitic 
as in other primitive poetry, is not in its origin a mere 
figure. Thus where the growth of vegetation is ascribed to 
a particular divine power, the same power receives the 
thanks and homage of his worshippers for the increase of 
cattle and of men. Firstlings as well as first-fruits were 
offered at the shrines of the Baalim, and one of the 
commonest classes of personal names given by parents to 
their sons or daughters designates the child as the gift of 
the god.” In short, “ the Baal was conceived as the male 
principle of reproduction, the husband of the land which he 
fertilised.”^ So far, therefore, as the Semite personified the 
reproductive energies of nature as male and female, as a 
Baal and a Baalath, he appears to have identified the male 
power especially with water and the female especially 
with earth. On this view plants and trees, animals and 
men, are the offspring or children of the Baal and Baalath. 

If, then, at Byblus and elsewhere, the Semitic king was Persona- 
allowed, or rather required, to personate the god and marry the 
the goddess, the intention of the custom can only have been i«ing. 
to ensure the fertility of the land and the increase of 
men and cattle by means of homoeopathic magic. There 
is reason to think that a similar custom was observed 
from a similar motive in other parts of the ancient world, 
and particularly at Ncmi, where both the male and the 
female powers, the Dianus and Diana, were in one aspect 
of their nature personifications of the life-giving waters.^’ 

The last king of Byblus bore the ancient name of * 
Cinyras, and was beheaded by Pompey the Great for hY 
tyrannous excesses.^ His legendary namesake Cinyras is 
said to have founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite, that is, of 
Astarte, at a place on Mount Lebanon, distant a day’s 
journey from the capital.^ The spot was probably Aphaca, 

1 \V. Robertson Smith, AV////. r/‘ 100; pp. 152 104 2 n 

t/ie St’mifeSy- pp. 1 07 ./. '/y . 2S ; /./. 

See my Uctures on tht hayly ^ Strai.o, xvj. i. iS. ]. 

Ilisiorv of ffio Xondon, ^ Lncinn. /> fra .\^n i. o. 
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at the source of the river Adonis, half-way between Byblus 
and Baalbec ; for at Aphaca there was a famous grove and 
sanctuary of Astarte which Constantine destroyed on 
account of the flagitious character of the worship.^ The site 
of the temple has been discovered by modern travellers near 
the miserable village which still bears the name of Afka at 
the head of the wild, romantic, wooded gorge of the Adonis. 
The hamlet stands among groves of noble walnut-trees on 
the brink of the lyn. A little way off the river rushes 
from a cavern at the foot of a mighty amphitheatre of 
towering cliffs to plunge in a series of cascades into the 
awful depths of the glen. The deeper it descends, the 
ranker and denser grows the vegetation, which, sprouting 
from the crannies and fissures of the rocks, spreads a 
green veil over the roaring or murmuring stream in the 
tremendous chasm below. There is something delicious, 
almost intoxicating, in the freshness of these tumbling 
waters, in the sweetness and purity of the mountain air, in 
the vivid green of the vegetation. The temple, of which 
some massive hewn blocks and a fine column of Syenite 
granite still mark the site, occupied a terrace facing the 
source of the river and commanding a magnificent prospect. 
Across the foam and the roar of the waterfalls you look 
up to the cavern and away to the top of the sublime 
precipices above. So lofty is the cliff that the goats 
which creep along its ledges to browse on the bushes 
appear like ants to the spectator hundreds of feet below. 
Seaward the view is especially impressive when the sun 
floods the profound gorge with golden light, revealing all 
the fantastic buttresses and rounded towers of its moun- 
tain rampart, and falling softly on the varied green of the 
woods which clothe its depths." It was here that, according 


^ Eusebius, Vifa Constaniiniy iii. 55 ; 
Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiastical ii. 5 ; 
Socrates, HLtoria Ecclesiastica, i. 18 ; 
Zosimus, i. 58. 

2 On the valley of the Nahr Ibrahim, 
its scenery and monuments, see Edward 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine? iii. 603-609 ; W. M, Thomson, 
The Land and the Booky Lebanon y 
Damascus^ and beyond Jordan (London, 


1886), pp. 239-246; E. Renan, Mis- 
sion de Phonic iCy pp. 282 sqq, ; G. 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienney ii. 175 * 
1 79. Among the trees which line the 
valley are oak, sycamore, bay, plane, 
orange, and mulberry (W. M. Thomson, 
op. cit. p. 245). Travellers are 
unanimous in testifying to the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the vale of the 
Adonis, Thus Robinson writes ; 
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to the legend, Adonis met Aphrodite for the first or the last 
time,^ and here his mangled body was buried.*^ A fairer 
scene could hardly be imagined for a story of tragic love 
and death. Yet, sequestered as the valley is and must 
always have been, it is not wholly deserted. A convent or 
a village may be observed here and there standing out 
against the sky on the top of some beetling crag, or clinging 
to the face of a nearly perpendicular cliff high above the 
foam and the din of the river ; and at evening the lights 
that twinkle through the gloom betray the presence of 
human habitations on slopes which might seem inaccessible 
to man. In antiquity the whole of the lovely vale appears 
to have been dedicated to Adonis, and to this day it is 
haunted by his memory ; for the heights which shut it in 
are crested at various points by ruined monuments of his 
worship, some of them overhanging dreadful abysses, down 
which it turns the head dizzy to look and see the eagles 
wheeling about their nests far below. One such monument 
exists at Ghineh. The face of a great rock, above a roughly 
hewn recess, is here carved with figures of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. He is portrayed with spear in rest, awaiting 
the attack of a bear, while she is seated in an attitude of 
sorrow.*"^ Her grief-stricken figure may well be the mourning 
Aphrodite of the Lebanon described by Macrobius,^ and the 
recess in the rock is perhaps her lover’s tomb. Every year, 
in the belief of his worshippers, Adonis was wounded to 
death on the mountains, and every year the face of nature 
itself was dyed with his sacred blood. So year by year the 


“There is no spot in all my wan- 
derings on which memory lingers with 
greater delight than on the sequestered 
retreat and exceeding lo^elmess of 
Afka.” Renan says that the land- 
scape is one of the most beautiful in 
the w’orld. My friend Mr. Francis 
Gabon writes to me (20th Sejitember 
1906) : “ I have no good map of 
Palestine, but strongly su'-]>ect that 
my wanderings theie, rpiite sixty years 
ago, took me to the place you mention, 
above the gorge of the river Adonis. 
Be that as it may, I have constantly 
asserted that the view I then had of a 
deep ravine and blue sea seen through 


the clifts that boun<led it, was the most 
beautiful f had i-vt-i >ct eyes on.*’ 

* Etyniolo^u uw r. 7'. 

,\0a^'a, p. 175, 

M»*hton, “ Oration to Antoninus 
Caesar," in W. (‘u ret on*-. Syii 
Svfinit^m (I ondon, 1S55), p. 44. 

^ K. Renan, <ir 

pp, 292-294. The writer stems t<i 
have no doubt that the bea^-t attacking 
Adonis is a bear, not a boar. A view 
of the monument i^ given by A. 
Teremias. /?<?? 7 r'fafnrni iftt 

III hie s .-//fV;/ (h-ieft*s- (Leip'«ic. 
1906), p. 90. 

* Macrobius. Saturn, i. 2 T. 5* 
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Syrian damsels lamented his untimely fatc,^ while the red 
anemone, his flower, bloomed among the cedars of Lebanon 
and the river ran red to the sea, fringing the winding shores 
of the blue Mediterranean, whenever the wind set inshore, 
with a sinuous band of crimson. 


^ Lucian, De dea Syna^ S. 
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Tiie island of Cypiiis lies but one day’s sail from the coast 
of Syria. Indeed, on fine summer evenings its mountains 
may be descried looming low and dark against the red fires 
of sunset.^ With its rich mines of copper and its forests of 
firs and stately cedars, the island naturally attracted a com- 
mercial and maritime people like the Phoenicians ; while the 
abundance of its corn, its wine, and its oil must have rendered 
it in their eyes a Land of Promise by comparison with the 
niggardly nature of their own rugged coast, hemmed in 
between the mountains and the sea.“ Accordingly they 
settled in Cyprus at a very early date and remained there 
long after the Greeks had also established themselves on its 
shores ; for we know from inscriptions and coins that 
Phoenician kings reigned at Citium, the Chittim of the 
Hebrews, down to the time of Alexander the Great/ 


^ F- C. Movers, Die Phoenrjt ) , ii. 
2 , )>. 224; (j. Masjiero, Histone 

Aneieitnc^ 11. 199; (F A. Smith, ///v- 
iorital (ieoi^mphy of the Holy Land^ 
!>• * 35 - 

- On the natural wealth {»f Cyprus 
see Strabo, xiv. 6 . 5 « 

Aypros, i. 40-71 : I’. C. Movers, /he 
IVioaiizicr, ii. 2, pp. 224 .fy. ; O. 
Maspero, Hi^toirt ^\ihieniu\ ii. 200 
; K. Oherhummer, Die /n et Cy- 
pent. i. (Munich, 19031. pp. 175 
243 itjq. As to the fns and cedars 
of (Jyj^rus see Theophrastus, /// tona 
/^lantarmn. v. 7. I, v. 9. I. 1 h<‘ 
Cypiians l>oxsled that they could 
build and rij; a ship complete, from 


her kved to her top>ajls. with (he 
native prfxliirts of their island (Atnini- 
anus \Iarcclhnus, xiv. 8. 14). 

’ (}. A. Cooke, /'e.itdooi: oj t^eniiftf 
/fT<r nftirn^. Nos, 12-25. J'p- 55 ' 7 b. 
347-349; r. <iardn<T. AVr*' ('h,jpu}\ 
in iiiftk //} t-vy. pp. 179. 185. It 
ha^. been held that tiie nam»" of Citumi 
Is cl) inoloj^if ally identical witli Ililtitc. 
If (hat was SM, It would set ni th.it the 
town w.i'. built an<] jnliabjle<l by anon- 
Ncmitic people before the arrna) of 
the I’hoeniei.an> /.in) itp<ndia 

HiDun. .r. Kittim.** < Hhcr tr.ares 
f>f thi'. older akin to ilic primitisi 
stork of A>ia Minor. hn\< b^^cn de- 
lected in tNj'rU'.; amongst then' tin* 


Phoenician 
colonies in 
(.'yprus. 
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Naturally the Semitic colonists brought their gods with 
them from the mother- land. They worshipped Baal of 
the Lebanon,^ who may well have been Adonis, and at 
Amathus on the south coast they instituted the rites of 
Adonis and Aphrodite, or rather Astarte.’ Here, as at 
Byblus, these rites resembled the Egyptian worship of 
Osiris so closely that some people even identified the 
Adonis of Amathus with Osiris.^ The Tyrian Melcarth 
or Moloch was also worshipped at Amathus,^ and the tombs 
discovered in the neighbourhood prove that the city re- 
mained Phoenician to a late period.^ 

But the great seat of the worship of Aphrodite and 
Adonis in Cyprus was Paphos on the south-western side of 
the island. Among the petty kingdoms into which Cyprus 
was divided from the earliest times until the end of the fourth 
century before our era Paphos must have ranked with the best. 
It is a land of hills and billowy ridges, diversified by fields 
and vineyards and intersected by rivers, which in the course 
of ages have carved for themselves beds of such tremendous 
depth that travelling in the interior is difficult and tedious. 
The lofty range of Mount Olympus (the modern Troodos), 
capped with snow the greater part of the year, screens Paphos 
from the northerly and easterly winds and cuts it off from the 
rest of the island. On the slopes of the range the last pine- 
woods of Cyprus linger, sheltering here and there monasteries 
in scenery not unworthy of the Apennines. The old city of 


most obvious is the Cyprian syllabary, 
the characters of which are neither 
Phoenician nor Greek in origin. See 
P. (Gardner, op, cit. pp. 154, 173-175, 
\^^sq, 

^ Gr. A. Cooke, TextA^ook of North- 
Semitic /unriptions,, No. II, p. 52. 

- Stephanas Byzantium, s,v. 'kfia. 
Oov^ ; Pausanias, ix. 41. 2 sq. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, there was a 
remarkable necklace of gteen stones 
and gold in the sanctuary of Adoni.s 
and .Aphrodite at Amathus. The 
Greeks commonly identified it with 
the necklace of Harmonia or Eriphyle, 
A terra • cotta statuette of Astarte, 
found at Amathus {?), represents her 
wearing a necklace which sihe touches 
with one hand. See L. P. di Cesnola, 


Cyprus (London, 1877}, p. 275* The 
scanty ruins of Amathus occupy an 
isolated hill beside the sea. Among 
them is an enormous stone jar, half 
buried in the earth, of which the four 
handles are adorned with figures of 
bulls. It is probably of Phoenician 
manufacture. See L. Ross, Reisen 
Uiuh KoSy IlalikarnassoSy Rhodes uud 
der Inscl Cypern (Halle, 1S52), pp. 
168 sqq, 

^ Stephanas Byzantius, s.v. 'kfxadovs. 
For the relation of Adonis to Osiris at 
Byblus see below, pp. 272, 357. 

^ Hesychius, s,v, MdXixa. 

L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, pp. 
254-283 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de I Art dans V AntiquiU, iii. 216- 
222, 
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Paphos occupied the summit of a hill about a mile from the 
sea ; the newer city sprang up at the harbour some ten 
miles off.^ The sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos santiuary 
(the modern Kuklia) was one of the most celebrated shrines '^pij^odue 
in the ancient world. PTom the earliest to the latest at p.ipht>s 
times it would seem to have preserved its essential 
features unchanged. For the sanctuary is represented 
on coins of the Imperial age,‘“ and these representations 
agree closely with little golden models of a shrine which 
were found in two of the royal graves at Myccnac.‘^ 

Both on the coins and in the models we see a facade 
surmounted by a pair of doves and divided into three 
compartments or chapels, of which the central one is 
crowned by a lofty superstructure. In the golden models 
each chapel contains a pillar standing in a pair of horns : 
the central superstructure is crowned by two pairs of horns, 
one within the other ; and the two side chapels are in like 
manner crowned each with a pair of horns and a single 
dove perched on the outer horn of each pair. On the coins 
each of the side chapels contains a pillar or candelabra-like 
object : the central chapel contains a cone and is flanked by 
two high columns, each terminating in a pair of ball-topped 
pinnacles, with a star and crescent appearing between the 
tops of the columns. The doves are doubtless the sacred 
doves of Aphrodite or Astarte,'^ and the horns and 
pillars remind us of the similar religious emblems which 


^ O. Ci. Ilo'^artb, Dcvia Cypna 
(London. 1889), pp. I-3 ; EveycJ^ 
pdi'dui Pritannitiip^ vi. 747 5 
Kcclu*;, N^oiii'dlc Gt^op’ciphit: L ni’t'r- 
sc lie ^ ix. 668. 

^ T, L. Donald ‘ion, Architfi tuui 
Numismatica, pp. 1 07 -l 09, \vuh 
31 ; Joiinial of Hellenic Siudirsy i\. 
(1S88) pp. 2 10-2 1 3 ; (i. F. Hiil, Cafi- 
locfne of the Cieek Coin' ct Lypyu' 
(London, 1904), pp. cwvii-cwMv, 
with plates xiv. 2, 3, 6-8, xv. 1-4, 7, 
xvi. 2, 4, 6-9, xvit. 4-6, 8, 9. xwi. 3. 
6-16 ; (leorge Macdonald. Cat a! rue 
of Gicck Coins in toe llun*enan Cela^~ 
turn, ii. 566, with pi. Ixi. 19. As to 
the existing remains the temple, 
which were excavated by an Englir-h 
expedition in 1SS7-188S, Jcurnal 


of Ilellenii StUilic:, i\. (iSSSi. pj), 
^93 -7/- Previous accounts of the 
temjdo .arc inaccur.it e an»l imtru^t 
worthy. 

^ V. >c)iuchh.irdt. St hlicmann ' 
An'^ralnnctenA pp. 23 1 -2 33; Pcrrrd 
et Chipic7, Hi tone do I' Art dan 

I AntvjuiC. \i. 336 , 632-654 : 

Jcii^'nul C't H tOfn Sfudh , ix 
pp. 213 *■'/. : P. biardner, Ntto t ttap r 
in ifrcek Hi 'tcry, p. 181, 

^ J, .‘"elden. /v »i>* \r’i. t'Lcij’Sir. 

ib 6 S) \]'. 274 '//• : P'"'hart. 

Hit7C'ZCi--i.n, n. 4 '//. Compare tht 
sutuc of a piicst With a d'i\t: jn hi' 
hand, whi^h was found in C>j'ru> 
(Per rot ct Chtpie/. Hi into de i' Ait 
dan- i' Anti 7 Hitt\ a: 510 . with hg 
349! 
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have been found in the great prehistoric palace of Cnossus 
in Crete, as well as on many monuments of the Mycenaean 
or Minoan age of Greece/ If antiquaries are right in 
regarding the golden models as copies of the Paphian shrine, 
that shrine must have suffered little outward change for 
more than a thousand years ; for the royal graves at 
Mycenae, in which the models were found, can hardly be of 
later date than the twelfth century before our era. 

Thus the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Paphos was appar- 
ently of great antiquity." According to Herodotus, it was 
founded by Phoenician colonists from Ascalon ; ^ but it is 
possible that a native goddess of fertility was worshipped on 
the spot before the arrival of the Phoenicians, and that the 
newcomers identified her with their own Baalath or Astarte, 
whom she may have closely resembled. If two deities were 
thus fused in one, we may suppose that they were both 
varieties of that great goddess of motherhood and fertility 
whose worship appears to have been diffused all over 
Western Asia from a very early time. The supposition is 
confirmed as well by the archaic shape of her image as by 
the licentious character of her rites ; for both that shape 
and those rites were shared by her with other Asiatic 
deities. Her image was simply a white cone or pyramid/ 
In like manner, a cone was the emblem of Astarte at 
Byblus,^ of the native goddess whom the Greeks called 


^ A. J, Evans, “ Mycenaean Tree 
arid Pillar Q'oXx.p Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ xxi. (1901) pp. 99 sqq, 

“ Tacitus, Annalsy iii, 62. 

^ Herodotus, i. 105 ; compare Pau- 
sanias, i. 14. 7. Herodotus only 
speaks of the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
in Cyprus, but he must refer to the 
great one at Paphos. At Ascalon the 
goddess was worshipped in mei maid- 
shape under the name of Derceto, and 
fish and doves were sacred to her (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, ii. 4 ; compare Lucian, 
De dea Syria^ 14). The name Derceto, 
like the much more correct Atargatis, 
is a Greek corruption of 'Aiiar, the 
Aramaic form of Aslarte, See E. 
Meyer, Geschichte des AlterthnmSy i. 
246 sq. 


^ It is described by ancient writers 
and figured on coins. See Tacitus, 
Hist, ii. 3 ; Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sert. viii. 8 ; Servius on Viigil, Aen. 
i. 720; T. L. DondAdsoriy A rc/iitectura 
Nuinismaticay p. 107, with fig. 31 ; 
Journal of Hellenic StndieSy ix. 
(1S88) pp. 210- 212. According 
to Maximus Tyrius, the material ot 
the pyramid was unknown. Probably 
it was a stone. The English archaeo- 
logists found several fragments of white 
cones on the site of the temple at 
Paphos : one which still remains in its 
original position in the central chamber 
was of limestone and of somewhat 
larger size {Journal of Hellenic Studies ^ 
ix. (1888) p. 180). 

^ See above, p. 1 1. 
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Artemis at Perga in Pamphylia/ and of the sun -god 
Heliogabalus at Emesa in Syria.' Conical stones, which 
apparently served as idols, have also been found at Golgi in 
Cyprus, and in the Phoenician temples of Malta ; ^ and 
cones of sandstone recently came to light at the shrine 
of the “ Mistress of Torquoise ” among the barren hills 
and frowning precipices of Sinai."* The precise significance 
of such an emblem remains as obscure as it was in the time of 
Tacitus.^ It appears to have been customary to anoint the 
sacred cone with olive oil at a solemn festival, in which people 
from Lycia and Caria participated.^ The custom of anointing 
a holy stone has been observed in many parts of the world, 
for example, in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi.' To this 
day the old custom appears to survive at Paphos, for “ in 
honour of the Maid of Bethlehem the peasants of Kuklia 


i On coinij of Terga the sacred cone 
is represente<l as richly decorated and 
standing in a temple between sphinxes. 
See B. \'. Head, Historia Niimoriim^ 
p. 585 ; P. Gardner, Types of Greek 
Coins^ pi. XV. No. 3 ; G. F. Hill, 
Catalogite of the Greek Coins of Lycja^ 
Parnphylia^ and Pisidia (London, 
1897), pi. xxiv. 12, 15, 16. How- 
ever, Mr, G. F. Hdl writes to me : 
“ Is the stone at Perga really a cone ? 
I have always thought it was a cube 
or something of that kind. On the 
coins the upper, sloping poition is 
apparently an elaborate veil or head- 
dress. The head attached to the stone 
is seen in the middle of this, surmounted 
by a tall kalathosP The sanctuary 
stood on a height, and a festival was 
held there annually (Strabo, xiv. 4. 2, 
p. 667). The native title of the goddess 
was Afiassa^ that is, “<^ueen.'’ See 
B. V. Head, i.e. ; Wernicke in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Eneyelopadie der cla^si- 
sehen Altet tumcwissen'^ehaft , li. I, col. 
1397. Aphrodite at Paphos bore the 
same title. See below, p. 38, note i. 
The worship of Peigaean Artemis at 
Halicarnassus was cared for by a 
priestess, who held office f<»r life and 
had to make intercession for the city 
at every new moon. See Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inseripttonum Gratrarnrip No. 

6i)i. 

- Plerodian, v. 3. 5. This rone 


was of black stone, with some small 
knobs on it, like the stone c»f Cybele 
at Pessmus. It is figured on coins of 
Emesa. See B. V. Head, Historia 
Xumot'um, p. 659 ; P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, pi. xv. No. I. 
The sacred stone of Cybele, which the 
Romans brought from Pessinus to 
Rome during the Second I’unic War, 
was small, black, and rugged, but w'e 
are not told that it was of conical 
shape. Sec Arnobius, Adversus 
Kationes, vii. 49 : Livy, xxix. II. 7. 

3 Perrot et Chipic?, Ilisfoire dc 
P Aft dans r AntiquittU lii. 273, 29S u]., 
304 The sanctiury’ of A])hroditc, 

or rather .\Marte, at Golgi is said to 
have been even more ancient lli.an her 
sanctuary at Paphos (Pausanias, viii. 

5- 2). 

^ W. M. Minders Petrie, Rc'^earihcs 
in Stnai (London, 1906), ]>p. 135 
189. \"olive cones made c>f clay have 
been foLin<l in large numbers in Fiaby- 
lonia, particularly at Lagadi and 
Nippur. See M. J astr< «w , 7 he 
of Bahyhnia and A'-yr^a, ]»p. 672- 

674 

Tacitus, H/g, li. 3. 

^ We learn thi' from an inscr.pti<'»n 
found at Papho'. See Journal of 
Uelleme Stuitc. ix. (iSSS; pp. 1S8, 
231. 

’ Pausanias, x. 24. 6, with my note. 
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anointed lately, and probably still anoint each year, the 
great corner-stones of the ruined Temple of the Paphian 
Goddess. As Aphrodite was supplicated once with cryptic 
rites, so is Mary entreated still by Moslems as well as 
Christians, with incantations and passings through perforated 
stones, to remove the curse of barrenness from Cypriote 
women, or increase the manhood of Cypriote men.'* ^ 
Thus the ancient worship of the goddess of fertility is 

continued under a different name. Even the name of the 

old goddess is retained in some parts of the island ; for in 
more than one chapel the Cypriote peasants adore the 
mother of Christ under the title of Panaghia Aphroditessa.^ 
Sacred In Cyprus it appears that before marriage all women 

were formerly obliged by custom to prostitute themselves to 
worship of strangers at the sanctuary of the goddess, whether she went 
Ap^odke" t)y the name of Aphrodite, Astarte, or what not.^ Similar 
and of customs prevailed in many parts of Western Asia, What- 

other . . , . , , 1 t 

Asiatic Gver its motive, the practice was clearly regarded, not as 

goddesses. orgy of lust, but as a solemn religious duty performed 
in the service of that great Mother Goddess of Western 
Asia whose name varied, while her type remained 
constant, from place to place. Thus at Babylon every 
woman, whether rich or poor, had once in her life to 
submit to the embraces of a stranger at the temple of 
Mylitta, that is, of Ishtar or Astarte, and to dedicate to the 
goddess the wages earned by this sanctified harlotry. The 
sacred precinct was crowded with women waiting to observe 
the custom. Some of them had to wait there for years.*^ At 
Heliopolis or Baalbec in Syria, famous for the imposing 
grandeur of its ruined temples, the custom of the country 


^ D- G. Hogarth, A lYanderhig' 
Scholar in the Levant (London, 1896), 
pp. sq, 

2 Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de I Art 
dans lAntiqnite, iii, 628. 

3 Herodotus, i. 199 ; Athenaeus, 
xii. II, p. 516 a; Justin, xviii. 5. 4; 
Lactantius, Divin, Inst, i. 17 ; W. H. 
Engel, Kypros^ ii. 142 sqq, Asiatic 
customs of this sort have been rightly 
explained by W. Mannhardt {Antike 
Wald- ttnd Feldkidte^ pp. 283 sqq . ). 

^ Herodotus, i. 199 ; Strabo, xvi. i. 


20, p. 745. As to the identity of 
Myiitta with Astarte see H. Zimmern, 
in E. Schrader’s Keilinschriften and 
das Alte Testament,^ 423, n. 7, 428, 
n. 4. According to him, the name 
Mylitta comes from 'Mii ’‘allidtu^ “she 
who helps women m travail.” In this 
character Ishtar would answ'er to the 
Greek Artemis and the Latin Diana. 
As to sacred prostitution in the worship 
of Ishtar see M. Jastrow, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria^ pp. 475 
484 sq. 
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required that every maiden should prostitute herself to a 
stranger at the temple of Astarte, and matrons as well as 
maids testified their devotion to the goddess in the same 
manner. The emperor Constantine abolished the custom, 
destroyed the temple, and built a church in its stead,^ 
In Phoenician temples women prostituted themselves for 
hire in the service of religion, believing that by this con- 
duct they propitiated the goddess and won her favour.^ 
At Byblus the people shaved their heads in the annual 
mourning for Adonis. Women who refused to sacrifice 
their hair had to give themselves up to strangers on 
a certain day of the festival, and the money which 
they thus earned was devoted to the goddess.^ This 
custom may have been a mitigation of an older rule 
which at Byblus as elsewhere formerly compelled every 


' Eusebius, Vita Cofistantiniy iii. 58 ; 
Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastical i. 18. 
7-9 ; Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiastica^ 
V. 10. 7. Socrates says that at Helio- 
polis local custom obliged the women 
to be held in common, so that paternity 
was unknown, “ for there was no dis- 
tinction of parents and children, and 
the people prostituted their daughters 
to the strangers who visited them ” 
(rots Trapiovfft The prostitution 

of matrons as well as of maids is men- 
tioned by Eusebius. As he was born 
and spent his life in Syria, and was a 
contemporary of the practices he de- 
scribes, the bishop of Caesarea liad the 
best opj3ortunity of informing himself 
as to them, and we ought not, as Pi of. 
M. P. Nilsson does {(li-iccAisc/ie EestCy 
p. 366 n.^), to allow his positive testi- 
mony on this point to be outweighed 
by the silence of the later historian 
So/omenus, who wrote long after the 
custom had been aboli'he<l Ku'-ebius 
ha<l good reason to know the heathenish 
customs which were kept up in his 
diocese ; for he was sliarply taken to 
task by Constantine for allowing sacri- 
fices to be offered on altars under the 
sacred oak or terebinth at Mamrc ; and 
in obedience to the imperial commands 
he caused the altars to be dc'^troyed and 
an oratory to be built instead under the 
tree. So in Ireland the ancient heathen 


sanctuaries under the sacred oaks were 
converted by Christian missionaries 
into churches and monasteries. See 
Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastical i. 1 8 ; 
and my Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship y pp. 225 sq, 

2 Athanasius, Oratio contra GenteSy 

26 (Migne’s Patrologia Graecay xxv. 
52), yvvaiKfs yovv iv ^IduiXeLoLS TTjf 
<Poiv iraXai TTpotKaOl^ovTO, dirapx^f^^- 
vai Tois €K€L dloii cavTuiv TTjp rou (Tw/iaroy 
avTwv fjuattapviav, vopdi^ovaat ry Tropvdq. 
T 7 }v Olop iavriop i\d<TK€(r 6 aL Kai ets evfxe- 
peiav AyciP avryp 8 id tovtuiv. The 
account of the Phoenician custom which 
is given by H. Ploss IVcihy* i. 

302) and repeated after him by hr. 
Sclnvally (^cf/iitischc Ki alt tri inner y 
pp. 76 \i].) may lest only on a mis- 
apprehensicm of this passage f>f Athan- 
asius. Put if it is correct, we may con- 
jecture that the ^-laves who deflow erc<l 
the viigins w ere the sarred '-Ia%es of the 
temples, the kcdc'himy and that they <lis- 
charged this office as the living repre- 
sentatives of the gf’d. As to these 
kedt hiiUy or “ sacred men,” see above, 
pp. 14 j/.. and below, pp. 64 

3 Lucian, Dc dta Syrtay 6. The 
writer is careful to indicate that none 
but strangers were allowed to enjoy 
the women ot dyopy pLOvvoKXt ^upoicn 
TrapaK^erai), 


D 
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woman without exception to sacrifice her virtue in the 
service of religion. I have elsewhere suggested a reason 
why the offering of a woman’s hair was accepted as an 
equivalent for the surrender of her person.^ We are 
told that in Lydia all girls were obliged to prostitute 
themselves in order to earn a dowry ; “ but we may suspect 
that the real motive of the custom was devotion rather than 
economy. The suspicion is confirmed by a Greek inscription 
found at Tralles in Lydia, which proves that the practice of 
religious prostitution survived in that country as late as the 
second century of our era. It records of a certain woman, 
Aurelia Aemilia by name, not only that she herself served 
the god in the capacity of a harlot at his express command, 
but that her mother and other female ancestors had done 
the same before her ; and the publicity of the record, 
engraved on a marble column which supported a votive 
offering, shows that no stain attached to such a life and such 
a parentage.^ In Armenia the noblest families dedicated 
their daughters to the service of the goddess Anaitis in her 
temple at Acilisena, where the damsels acted as prostitutes 
for a long time before they were given in marriage. Nobody 
scrupled to take one of these girls to wife when her period 
of service was over.^ Again, the goddess Ma was served by 
a multitude of sacred harlots at Comana in Pontus, and 
crowds of men and women flocked to her sanctuary from 
the neighbouring cities and country to attend the biennial 
festivals or to pay their vows to the goddess.^ 

If we survey the whole of the evidence on this subject, 
some of which has still to be laid before the reader, we may 
conclude that a great Mother Goddess, the personification of 
all the reproductive energies of nature, was worshipped under 
different names but with a substantial similarity of myth and 


^ “ Artemis and Hippolytus,” Fort^ 
nightly RevieiK*^ December 1904, pp. 
985-988. 

2 Herodotus, i. 93 sq. ; Athenaeus, 
xii. II, pp. 515 sq. 

2 Bullet in de Corresponda nee HelUn i~ 
qjte. vii. (1883) p, 276; W. M, Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ i. 94 

sq ,, 1 1 5. 


* Strabo, xi, 14. 16, p. 532. 

^ Strabo, xii. 3. 32, 34 and 36, pp. 
557 - 559 ; compare xii. 2. 3, p. 535 - 
Other sanctuaries in Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Phrygia swarmed with sacred 
slaves, and w’e may conjecture, though 
we are not told, that many of these 
slaves were prostitutes. See Strabo, 
xi. 8. 4, xii. 2. 3 and 6, xii. 3. 31 and 
37, xii. 8. 14. 
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ritual by many peoples of Western Asia ; that associated 
with her was a lover, or rather series of lovers, divine yet 
mortal, with whom she mated year by year, their commerce 
being deemed essential to the propagation of animals and 
plants, each in their several kind ; ^ and further, that the 
fabulous union of the divine pair was simulated and, as it 
were, multiplied on earth by the real, though temporary, 
union of the human sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess 
for the sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of the 
ground and the increase of man and beast." And if the 
conception of such a Mother Goddess dates, as seems pe^ps 
probable, from a time when the institution of marriage was a 
either unknown or at most barely tolerated as an immoral sexuat corn- 
infringement of old communal rights, we can understand n^umsm. 
both why the goddess herself was regularly supposed to be 
at once unmarried and unchaste, and why her worshippers 
were obliged to imitate her more or less completely in these 
respects. For had she been a divine wife united to a divine 
husband, the natural counterpart of their union would have 
been the lawful marriage of men and women, and there 
would have been no need to resort to a system of prostitu- 
tion or promiscuity in order to effect those purposes which, 
on the principles of homoeopathic magic, might in that case 
have been as well or better attained by the legitimate inter- 
course of the sexes in matrimony. Formerly, perhaps, 
every woman was obliged to submit at least once in her life 
to the exercise of those marital rights which at a still earlier 
period had theoretically belonged in permanence to all the 


^ On this great Asiatic goddess and 
her lovers see especially W. M. 
Ramsay, Citus and lUshepnes of 
i. 87 V'/- 

^ Compare W Mann]iar<lt, Aniikc 
Wald- und Ftldkidtc, pp. 2S4 ^./ ; 
W. Kol)ertson .Smith, T/w Prophets cf 
Israel, New Edition (London, 1902), 
pp. 171-174. Similarly in Camul, for- 
merly a province of the Chinese empire, 
the men used to place tl.eir vsives at the 
disposal of any forcigneiN 'vho came to 
lodge with them, and deemed it an 
honour if the guests made u-'C of their 
opjx>rtunities. The emj^ror, hearing 
of the custom, forbade the people to 


obserse it. I or three years they 
nbe)e<l, tlien, finding that tluir lands 
were no hmgfT fruitful and that many 
mishaps befell tfern, tliey prayed the 
empentr to allow them to retain the 
cu>tom, “for it wa.'> by reason of this 
u>age that their god> be''towed ujKjn 
thcnii all the g'Vvd things that they 
po^-te^sed, and v,ithout it they saw not 
how they c^’iild continue to exist*' 
(Marco l‘olo, trau'-Iated b) Col. Henry 
Yule (London, 1875). j. 212 //.). 
Here apparently the fertility of the 
.soil \Has flcemed to depend on tlst in- 
tcrcoiir^'C of the women \Mth strangers, 
not with their husbamls. 
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males of the tribe. But in course of time, as the institution 
of individual marriage grew in favour, and the old com- 
munism fell more and more into discredit, the revival of the 
ancient practice even for a single occasion in a woman’s life 
became ever more repugnant to the moral sense of the 
people, and accordingly they resorted to various expedients 
for evading in practice the obligation which they still 
acknowledged in theory. One of these evasions was to let 
the woman offer her hair instead of her person ; another 
apparently was to substitute an obscene symbol for the 
obscene act.^ But while the majority of women thus con- 
trived to observe the forms of religion without sacrificing 
their virtue, it was still thought necessary to the general 
welfare that a certain number of them should discharge the 
old obligation in the old way. These became prostitutes 
either for life or for a term of years at one of the temples : 
dedicated to the service of religion, they were invested with 
a sacred character,^ and their vocation, far from being deemed 
infamous, was probably long regarded by the laity as an 
exercise of more than common virtue, and rewarded with a 
tribute of mixed wonder, reverence, and pity, not unlike that 
which in some parts of the world is still paid to women who 
seek to honour their Creator in a different way by renouncing 
the natural functions of their sex and the tenderest relations 
of humanity.' It is thus that the folly of mankind finds 
vent in opposite extremes alike harmful and deplorable. 

At Paphos the custom of religious prostitution is said to 
have been instituted by King Cinyras,^ and to have been 
practised by his daughters, the sisters of Adonis, who, 
having incurred the wrath of Aphrodite, mated with 
strangers and ended their days in Egypt.*^ In this form of 
the tradition the wrath of Aphrodite is probably a feature 
added by a later authority, who could only regard conduct 
which shocked his own moral sense as a punishment inflicted 


^ Clement of Alexandria, Proirept, 
I 4 > p. Potter ; Arnobius, 

Adversus Nationes, v. 19 ; compare 
Firmicus Maternus, Re err. pnpa/i, 
relig. 10. 

2 In Hebrewa temple harlot was regu- 
larly called ‘'a sacred woman” {kt^deshd). 
See Encyclopaedia Bihlica^ “ Ha rl ot ; 


S. R. Driver, on Genesis xxxviii. 21. 
As to such “sacred women,” see be- 
low, pp. 62 sgg, 

^ Clement of Alexandria, Proirept. 
ii. 13, p. 12, ed. Potter : Arnobius, 
Adversus Nationes^ v. 19; Firmicus 
Maternus, De err, profan. reii^. lO. 

^ Apollodorus, iii. 14. 3. 
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by the goddess instead of as a sacrifice regularly enjoined 
by her on all her devotees. At all events the story indi- 
cates that the princesses of Paphos had to conform to the 
custom as well as woLnen of humble birth. 

The legendary history of the royal and priestly family The 
of the Cinyrads is instructive. We arc told that a Syrian tiynasty' 
man, by name Sandacus, migrated to Cilicia, married 
Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, king of Hyria, and 
founded the city of Celendcris. flis wife bore him a son, 
Cinyras, who in time crossed the sea with a company of 
people to Cyprus, wedded IVIetharmc, daughter of Pygmalion, 
king of the island, and founded Paphos.^ These legends 
seem to contain reminiscences of kingdoms in Cilicia and 
Cyprus which passed in the female line, and were held by 
men, sometimes foreigners, who married the hereditary 
princesses. There are some indications that Cinyras was 
not in fact the founder of the temple at Paphos. An 

older tradition ascribed the foundation to a certain Aerias, 
whom some regarded as a king, and others as the goddess 
herself.^ Moreover, Cinyras or his descendants at Paphos 
had to reckon with rivals. These were the Tamirads, 
a family of diviners who traced their descent from Tamiras, 
a Cilician augur. At first it was arranged that both 
families should preside at the ceremonies, but afterwards 
the Tamirads gave way to the Cinyrads.^ Many tales 

were told of Cinyras, the founder of the dynasty. He 

was a priest of Aphrodite as well as a king,^ and his 
riches passed into a proverb.' To his descendants, the 

^ Apollodorus, iii. 14. 3. I folU>w Ala . 1 //;;. r I 1X24), pp. 114- 

tbe te\t of K. Watjner's c<lilinn in road- iiS; K. Itebordry ^md A. Wiilielm, 

ing Me^atrirdpor rov 'Tpi^iov “ Kfic.on in Kiiikien,” Drjtl < hrifun 

As to Hyria in Isauiia «ce Stephanus drt Ahvir mie drr IV) fit ,haffrny 

Byzantius, j.t’. 'Xpia. The city of IhiV .-‘ph, ~ Ju t.'vj-Jir Cla^e, xHv. 

Celendcris, on the south mast of (iSo6kNo, vi. p. 04. The statement 

Cilicia, possessed a small harhour prf>“ that the sanctuary fd .Aphrotlite at 

tected by a fortifie<l peninsula. Many Paphos was founded by the Aicadian 

ancient tombs siirvi\cd till recent times, Aj^apenor. who planted a colony in 

but have now mostly fbsappeared. It Cyprus after the Trojan war tPau^anias, 

was the port from which the Turkish vin 5. 2). mav safely be »bsref;ardcd. 
couriers from Chm^tantinople use^l to “ Ta itus. //?:/. li. 3. m. 62. 

embark for Cyprus. As to the sjtua* ^ Jh f, 11. 3 ; Hesychius. .rr. 

tion and remains see ¥. Beaufort, TauiodSiit, 

R'armanta (I.on<ion, 1S17). p. 201 ; ^ Pindar. Pyih. ii. 13-17. 

W. M. Journa! cf a Tcur in ' 'Ibrtaeus, xii. 6 i PoAae Lyrici 
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rule of descent have furnished a motive for incest with a 
daughter? For it seems a natural corollary from such a 
rule that the king was bound to vacate the throne on the 
death of his wife, the queen, since he occupied it only by 
virtue of his marriage with her. When that marriage 
terminated, his right to the throne terminated with it and 
passed at once to his daughter’s husband. Hence if the 
king desired to reign after his wife’s death, the only way 
in which he could legitimately continue to do so was 
by marrying his daughter, and thus prolonging through 
her the title which had formerly been his through her 
mother. 

The In this connection it is worth while to remember that at 

Rome the Flamen Dialis was bound to vacate his priesthood 
and his on the death of his wife, the Flaminica.^ The rule would 
at^rn^I be intelligible if the Flaminica had originally been the more 
important functionary of the two, and if the Flamen held 
office only by virtue of his marriage with her.“ Elsewhere I 
have shown reason to suppose that he and his wife represented 
an old line of priestly kings and queens, who played the parts 
of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps rather Dianus and Diana, 
respectively.^ If the supposition is correct, the custom 
which obliged him to resign his priesthood on the death 
of his wife seems to prove that of the two deities whom they 
personated, the goddess, whether named Juno or Diana, was 
indeed the better half But at Rome the goddess Juno 
always played an insignificant part ; whereas at Nemi her 
old double, Diana, was all-powerful, casting her mate, Dianus 
or Virbius, into deep shadow. Thus a rule which points to 
the superiority of the Flaminica over the Flamen, appears to 
indicate that the divine originals of the two were Dianus 
and Diana rather than Jupiter and Juno, and further, that if 
Jupiter and Juno at Rome stood for the principle of father- 
kin, or the predominance of the husband over the wife, 

common in royal families. See my Marquardt, Komische Staatsverwaltungy 
note on Pausanias, i. 7. i (vol. ii. pp. iii.^ 328. 

84 sq.)\ as to the ca.se of Egypt see 2 Priestesses are said to have pre- 
below, pp. 396 sq. The true explana- ceded priests in some Egyptian cities, 
tion of the custom was first, so far as I See \V. M. Flinders Petrie, T}ie Re- 
know, indicated by J. F, McLennan Hgion of Ancient Egypt y p. 74* 

{The Patriarchal Theory, p. 95). ^ Lectures on the Early History of 

^ Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 22; J. the A^ngship, pp. 202 sq., 214 
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Dianus and Diana at Nemi stood for the older principle of 
mother-kin, or the predominance of the wife in matters of 
inheritance over the husband. If, then, I am right in holding 
that the kingship at Rome was originally a plebeian institu- 
tion and descended through women, ^ we must conclude that 
the people who founded the sanctuary of Diana at Nemi 
were of the same plebeian stock as the Roman kings, that 
they traced descent in the female line, and that they 
worshipped a great Mother Goddess, not a great Father God. 

That goddess was Diana ; her maternal functions are abun- 
dantly proved by the votive offerings found at her ancient 
shrine among the wooded hills.^^ On the other hand, the 
patricians, who afterwards invaded the country, brought 
with them father-kin in its strictest form, and consistently 
enough paid their devotions rather to Father Jove than to 
Mother Juno. 

A parallel to what I conjecture to have been the original priestesses 
relation of the Flaminica to her husband the P'lamen may to 
a certain extent be found among the Khasis of Assam, who Assam, 
preserve to this day the ancient system of mother-kin in 
matters of inheritance and religion. For among these people 
the propitiation of deceased ancestors is deemed essential to 
the welfare of the community, and of all their ancestors they 
revere most the primaeval ancestress of the clan. Accordingly 
in every sacrifice a priest must be assisted by a priestess ; 
indeed, we are told that he merely acts as her deputy, and 
that she “ is without doubt a survival of the time when, under 
the matriarchate, the priestess was the agent for the perform- 
ance of all religious ceremonies.” It docs not appear that 
the priest need be the husband of the priestess ; but in the 
Khyrim State, where each division has its own goddess to 
whom sacrifices are offered, the priestess is the mother, sister, 
niece, or other maternal relation of the priest. It is her duty 
to prepare all the sacrificial articles, and without her assist- 
ance the sacrifice cannot take place.^ Here, then, as among 
the ancient Romans on my hypothesis, we have the superiority 
of the priestess over the priest based on a corresponding 

* Lectures on the Ea>/y History of ^ ^IajoT P. K. T. (/union, I he 

the Kingships pp. 231 j*/</. Khasi’^ (Lonrlon, 1 907), pp. 1 09-1 12, 

2/(^/kp. 17. 120.V' 
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superiority of the goddess or divine ancestress over the god 
or divine ancestor ; and here, as at Rome, a priest would 
clearly have to vacate office if he had no woman of the 
proper relationship to assist him in the performance of his 
sacred duties. 

Cinyras Cinyras is said to have been famed for his exquisite 

Aphrodite^ beauty ^ and to have been wooed by Aphrodite herself^ 

Thus it would appear, as scholars have already observed,^ 

that Cinyras was in a sense a duplicate of his handsome son 

Adonis, to whom the inflammable goddess also lost her 

Pygmalion heart. Further, these stories of the love of Aphrodite for 

Aphrodite members of the royal house of Paphos can hardly be 

dissociated from the corresponding legend told of Pygmalion, 

the Phoenician king of Cyprus, who is said to hav^e fallen in 

love with an image of Aphrodite and taken it to his bed.^ 

The When we consider that Pygmalion was the father-in-law of 

Cinyras, that the son of Cinyras was Adonis, and that all 

Cyprus oi three, in successive generations, are said to have been con- 

appeaTto ^^rned in a love-intrigue with Aphrodite, we can hardly help 

have been concluding that the early Phoenician kings of Paphos, or 

lovers ' ' their sons, regularly claimed to be not merely the priests of 

of the goddess ^ but also her lovers, in other words, that in their 

goddess. ° . 

official capacity they personated Adonis. At all events 
Adonis is said to have reigned in Cyprus,^ and it appears 
to be certain that the title of Adonis was regularly borne 
by the sons of all the Phoenician kings of the island.^ It is 


' Lucian, Rhetoyitm praeceptor^ 1 1 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 270. 

^ Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 33, p. 29, ed. Potter. 

W. H. Engel, AyproSj ii. 585, 
6t2 ; A. Maury, Ilhtoire dvs 
(it’ la Grice Antique^ iii. 197, n. 3. 

^ Arnobius, AtPcrsus Adtiones, vi. 
22 ; Clement of Alexandra, Protrcpt. 
O'- 57 } P- 5 L ed. Potter; Ovid, Mctam, 
X. 243-297. The authority for the 
story is the Greek history of Cyprus by 
Philostephanus, cited both by Arnobius 
and Clement. In Ovid’s poetical 
version of the legend Pygmalion is a 
sculptor, and the image with which he 
falls in love is that of a lovely woman, 
which at his prayer Venus endows wdth 
life. That King Pygmalion was a 


Phoenician is mentioned by Porphyry 
{De abstijientia^ iv. 15) on the authority 
of Asclepiades, a Cyprian. 

5 See above, pp. 37 sq. 

® Probus, on Virgil, Eel. x. 18. I 
ow’e this reference to Mr. A. B. Cook. 

^ In his treatise on the political insti- 
tutions of Cy^prus, Ari'>>totle reported 
that the sons and brothers of the kings 
were called “lords” {di'ahT€s)y and 
their sisters and wives “ ladies ” 
{dt'acra-ai). See Harpocration and 
Suidas, s.Z’. ’'Ai^axrey. Compare Iso- 
crates, ix. 72; Clearchus of Soli, quoted 
by Athenaeus, vi. 68, p. 256 A. Now 
in the bilingual insciiption of Idalium, 
which furnished the clue to the Cypriote 
syllabary, the Greek version gives the 
title Fdva^ as the equivalent of the 
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true that the title strictly signified no more than “ lord ” ; 
yet the legends which connect these Cyprian princes with 
the goddess of love make it probable that they claimed the 
divine nature as well as the human dignity of Adonis. The 
story of Pygmalion points to a ceremony of a sacred marriage 
in which the king wedded the image of Aphrodite, or rather 
of Astarte. If that was so, the tale was in a sense true, 
not of a single man only, but of a whole scries of 
men, and it would be all the more likely to be told of 
Pygmalion, if that was a common name of Semitic kings in 
general, and of Cyprian kings in particular. Pygmalion, at 
all events, is known as the name of the famous king of Tyre 
from whom his sister Dido fled ; ^ and a king of Citium and 
Idalium in Cyprus, who reigned in the time of Alexander 
the Great, was also called Pygmalion, or rather Pumi-yathon, 
the Phoenician name which the Greeks corrupted into 
Pygmalion.^ Further, it deserves to be noted that the 
names Pygmalion and Astarte occur together in a Punic 
inscription on a gold medallion which was found in a grave 
at Carthage ; the characters of the inscription are of the 
earliest type.^ As the custom of religious prostitution at 
Paphos is said to have been founded by King Cinyras and 
observed by his daughters,"^ we may surmise that the kings s.icicfi 
of Paphos played the part of the divine bridegroom in a Ic.ss 
innocent rite than the form of marriage with a statue; in of 

P.iphos. 


Phoenician AiPn (pxK See 
lu^i. riptiouuni (77'WW, i. No. 

89 i (i. A. Cooko, A'c;’ </ 

N^of /h • Si'nnth hiu , ]>. 74, 

n. t. 

* Josephus, Confra A/'h^ur^u, i. iS, 
ed. H. Nicse ; Appian, i ; 

Virgil, AiU. 1. 346 J'/. ; Ovi l, / 7 
ill. 574 ; Justin, xvin. 4 ; Kustathiiis 
on Diony'-ius Periegetes, 195 Aj>c~ 
ed. C. Muiler, 

ii. 250 s,/.). 

2 Piimi-yathon, son of Miik-jnthon, 
is known from Phoenician in^^r ption- 
found at Idahum. See (P A. <_'» .ke, 
Tewt A'-'rk rf A’rt th ~S> nnfi< Irr^'Up- 
Uons^ Nos. 12 .and 13. pp. 55 V-, 57 
sq. Coins inscribed \\uh the n.ame of 
King Pumi-yaihon are also in exi-lenre. 
See G, F. Hill, Catalo~uc of the Ore A' 


Coni^ of Cypni' (London, 1904). pp 
\ 1 . f/., 21 T-/., pi. iv, 20-24. He was 
deposed by Ptolemy (I)io<lor!!-> .^iruliis, 
xi\. 79. 4). Mo-'t )ir<>b,ib)\ lie IS the 
P)miton of f'luuin who ])urt'hascs} the 
kiUL^dom from a dis'^olutr mon.irrli 
n.nned Pa''ic\pru> -.om*’ nm*‘ before 
the ronrji}'''t'- of Alcx.-neh r ( Athrm' ns, 
iv. 0^, j.. 1671, In thi> of 

Athen.ieiis th*’ rv^nie I'ym.ison, wlurh 
is found in Pe .ind .ngr-'-es 

tlo-elv with the I'horjr.Kian I'linii- 
yath'-n, ou^i.t not to be ch-Tnt:ed 
into r\:^nv'ifn, as the l.to -t editor 
((P Kaibel) ha"' done. 

^ (P A. Co 'kt , < A 'ir. p. 5S, n. i 
Mr. (h*oke remarks that th< form of the 
name instead < f niti-,t 

be diie to t'lrcek intlnence. 

^ See aV^ive, p. 36 
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fact, that at certain festiv^als each of them had to mate with 
one or more of the sacred harlots of the temple, who played 
Astarte to his Adonis. Jf that was so, there is more truth 
than has commonly been supposed in the reproach cast 
by the Christian fathers that the Aphrodite worshipped 
by Cinyras was a common whore.^ The fruit of their 
union would rank as sons and daughters of the deity, and 
would in time become the parents of gods and goddesses, 
like their fathers and mothers before them. In this manner 
Paphos, and perhaps all sanctuaries of the great Asiatic 
goddess where sacred prostitution was practised, might be 
well stocked with human deities, the offspring of the divine 
king by his wives, concubines, and temple harlots. Any 
one of these might probably succeed his father on the throne ^ 
or be sacrificed in his stead whenever stress of war or other 
grave junctures called, as they sometimes did,^ for the death 
of a royal victim. Such a tax, levied occasionally on the 
king’s numerous progeny for the good of the country, would 
neither extinguish the divine stock nor break the father’s 
heart, who divided his paternal affection among so many. 
Sons and At all events, if, as there seems reason to believe, Semitic 
fathcl\^^and Were ofteii regarded at the same time as hereditary 

mothers of deities, it is easy to understand the frequency of Semitic 
personal names which imply that the bearers of them were 
the sons or daughters, the brothers or sisters, the fathers or 
mothers of a god, and we need not resort to the shifts 
employed by some scholars to evade the plain sense of the 
words."^ This interpretation is confirmed by a parallel 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepf, 

ii. 13, p. 12 ; Arnobius, Adversus 
Arf/AW9, V. 9 ; Firmicus Maternus, 
Dc errore /•rofanarum I o. 

2 That the king was not necessarily 
succcede<I by his eldest son is proved 
by the case of Solomon, who on his 
accession executed his elder brother 
Adoni-jah (i Kings ii. 22-24). Simi- 
larly, when Abimelech became king of 
Shechem, he put his seventy brothers 
in ruthless oriental fashion to death. 
See Judges viii. 29-31, ix. 5 s./., iS. 
So on his accession Jehoram, King of 
Judah, put all his brothers to the sword 
{2 Chronicles xxi. 4). King Rehoboam 


had eighty-eight children (2 Chronicles 
xi. 21) and King Abi-jah had thirty- 
eight (2 Chronicles xiii. 21). These 
examples illustiate the possible size of 
the family of a polygamous king. 

^ The Golden ii- 34 

^ The names w'hich imply that a 
man was the father of a god have 
pioved particularly puzzling to some 
eminent Semitic scholars. See W. 
Robertson Smith, ReliUon of the 
Semiiesy- p. 45, n. 2 ; Th. Noldeke, 
s.v. “Names,” Eneyc/opaedia Biblicay 
iii. 32 S 7 sqq. Such names are Abi- 
baal (“father of Baal*'), Abi-el (“father 
of El ”), Abi-jah (“father of Jehovah ”), 
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Egyptian usage ; for in Egypt, where the kings were wor- 
shipped as divine/ the queen was called “ the wife of the 
god or “ the mother of the god,” - and the title “ father of 
the god ” was borne not only by the king’s real father but 
also by his father-in-law.^ Similarly, perhaps, among the 
Semites any man who sent his daughter to swell the royal 
harem may have been allowed to call himself “the father 
of the god.” 

If we may judge by his name, the Semitic king whocnnras. 
bore the name of Cinyras was, like King David, a harper ; 
for the name of Cinyras is clearly connected with the Greek harper. 
cinyra, “ a lyre,” which in its turn comes from the Semitic 
kinnory “ a lyre,” the very word applied to the instrument on 
which David played before Saul.^ We shall probably not 
err in assuming that at Paphos as at Jerusalem the music 
of the lyre or harp was not a mere pastime designed to 
while away an idle hour, but formed part of the service 
of religion, the moving influence of its melodies being perhaps 
set down, like the effect of wine, to the direct inspiration 
of a deity. Certainly at Jerusalem the regular clergy of The use of 
the temple prophesied to the music of harps, of psalteries, 
and of cymbals ; ^ and it appears that the irregular clergy prophetic 
also, as we may call the prophets, depended on some such th" 
stimulus for inducing the ecstatic state which they took for Heble^^s 
.immediate converse with the divinity.^^ Thus we read of a 
band of prophets coming down from a high place with a 
psaltery, a timbrel, a pipe, and a harp before them, and 


and Abi-melech (“ father of a king*' or 
“father of Moloch"). On the hypo- 
thesis put forward in the tc^t the father 
of a god and the son of a god slo«>d 
precisely on the same footing, and the 
same pet son would often be bnth one 
and the other. Where the ommon 
practice prevailed of naming a father 
after his son {77u- Gohieu BoupiS i. 412 
u] ).adivinekingin later life might often 
be called “ father of such-and-such a 
god." 

I See my Uttuns cn the Early 
History of the pp. 148 -/. 

*- A. Erman, Aezypicu umi Aejyf 
iisches Lehen trn Alferiuoi^ p. 113* 

3 L, Borchardt, “ Der agy])t)sche 


Titel ‘ Vatcr des Ooitcs'als Bc7eich- 
nung fur ‘ Vater odcr Schwit gervaterdcs 
Konig'',’*’ Eenchfe uUr die Vnhaftd- 
lnui^en der KoniUit h~ S<// //.■/?- heti f/e c/A 
u hafi der err < haft zu I 

Phdoloi:, Ilistor. Klas'.e*, hii. <1905) 
pp. 254-270. 

* K. C. Pie Pi, 'mill f , 1. 

243: Stnll. in W. H. K<isr]!fr'-> Pri- 
son der y;neh. uud r m. Myth ‘OO' ^ i. 
1191; I Snmncl jivi. 23 

I (*hroi,ic!cs x^^. 1-3: r-nip.iro 
1 Samuel vi. 5 

W. R'.lKrt'-on Smith. Tleiiefluf- 
ch / pp. 301 y. ; I Renan, ///,- 

toire du fmpU d' I lael, li. 2S0. 
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prophesying as they went.^ Again, when the united forces 
of Judah and Ephraim were traversing the wilderness of Moab 
in pursuit of the enemy, they could find no water for three 
days, and were like to die of thirst, they and the beasts of 
burden. In this emergency the prophet Elisha, who was 
with the army, called for a minstrel and bade him play. 
Under the influence of the music he ordered the soldiers to 
dig trenches in the sandy bed of the waterless waddy through 
which lay the line of march. They did so, and next morn- 
ing the trenches were full of the water that had drained 
down into them underground from the desolate, forbidding 
mountains on either hand. The prophet’s success in striking 
water in the wilderness resembles the reported success of 
modern dowsers, though his mode of procedure was different. 
Incidentally he rendered another service to his countrymen. 
For the skulking Moabites from their lairs among the rocks 
saw the red sun of the desert reflected in the water, and 
taking it for the blood, or perhaps rather for an omen of the 
blood, of their enemies, they plucked up heart to attack the 
camp and were defeated with great slaughter.^ 

Again, just as the cloud of melancholy which from time 
to time darkened the moody mind of Saul was viewed as 
an evil spirit from the Lord vexing him, so on the other 
hand the solemn strains of the harp, which soothed and com- 
posed his troubled thoughts,^ may well have seemed to the 
hag-ridden king the very voice of God or of his good angel 
whispering peace. Even in our own day a great religious 
writer, himself deeply sensitive to the witchery of music, has 
said that musical notes, with all their power to fire the blood 
and melt the heart, cannot be mere empty sounds and nothing 
more ; no, they have escaped from some higher sphere, they 
are outpourings of eternal harmony, the voice of angels, the 
Magnificat of saints.^ It is thus that the rude imaginings 
of primitive man are transfigured and his feeble lispings 


^ I Samuel x. 5. 

- 2 Kings iii. 4-24. And for the 
explanation of the supposed miracle, 
see W. Robertson Smith, 7 ' he Old 
Testament in the Jtwish Church,'^ pp. 
146, sq, I have to thank Professor 
Kennett for the suggestion that the 


Moabites took the ruddy light on the 
^\ater for an omen of blood rather 
than for actual gore. 

3 I Samuel xvi. 14*23. 

* J, II. Newman, Sermons preached 
before the Ufiiversity of Oxford, No. 
XV. pp. 346 sq. (third edition). 
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echoed with a rolling reverberation in the mubical prose of 
Newman. Indeed the influence of music on the develop- 
ment of religion is a subject which would repay a sympathetic 
study. For wc cannot doubt that thi.^, the most intimate and 
affecting of all the arts, has done much to create as well as to 
express the religious emotions, thus modifying more or less 
deeply the fabric of belief to which at first sight it seems 
only to minister. The musician has done his part as well 
as the prophet and the thinker in the making of religion. 

Every faith has its appropriate music, and the difference 
between the creeds might almost be expressed in musical 
notation. The interval, for example, which divides the wild 
revels of Cybele from the stately ritual of the Catholic 
Church is measured by the gulf which severs the dissonant 
clash of cymbals and tambourines from the grave harmonics 
of Palestrina and Handel. A different spirit breathes in the 
difference of the music.^ 

The legend which made Apollo a friend of Cinyras “ may xiv* 
be based on a belief in their common devotion to the 1\tc. 

But what function, we may ask, did string music perform in niiLSK m 
the Greek and the Semitic ritual ? Did it serve to rouse the 
human mouthpiece of the god to prophetic ecstasy ? or di 1 it muai 
merely ban goblins and demons from the hoi}* places and 
the holy service, drawing as it were around the worshippers 
a magic circle within which no evil thing might intrude ? 

In short, did it aim at suinmoning guod or banishing evil 
spirits? was its object inspiration or cxorcisni ? 'I'hc 
examples drawn from the lives or legends of I^li^ha and 
David prove that with the Hebrews the mu‘^ic of the lyre 
might be used for cither purpose ; for while Elisha employed 
it to tune himself to the proj)hctic pitch, David resr>rled to it 
for the sake of c.xorcising the foul fiend from Saul. \\ ith 
the Greeks, on the other hand, in historical time^, it docs not 
appear that string music served as a means of inducing the 
condition of trance or ecstasy in the human mouthpieces of 
Apollo and the other oracular gods ; on the contrary, its sober- 
ing and composing influence, as contracted with the exciting 

’ It would be mtere?>ting to pur>ue owe i** Fra 

a similar line of inquiry in rf|:;ard to An;;? hco ^ 
the other arts What the intluenre 
of Phidias on Greek religion? How 


“ P.ndar, n. 151/. 
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influence of flute music, is the aspect which chiefly impressed 
the Greek mind.^ The religious or, at all events, the super- 
stitious man might naturally ascribe the mental composure 
wrought by grave, sweet music to a riddance of evil spirits, 
in short to exorcism ; and in harmony with this view, Pindar, 
speaking of the lyre, says that all things hateful to Zeus in 
earth and sea tremble at the sound of music.“ Yet the 
association of the lyre with the legendary prophet Orpheus 
as well as with the oracular god Apollo seems to hint that 
in early days its strains may have been employed by the 
Greeks, as they certainly were by the Hebrews, to bring on 
that state of mental exaltation in which the thick-coming 
fancies of the visionary are regarded as divine communica- 
tions.^ Which of these two functions of music, the positive 
or the negative, the inspiring or the protective, predominated 
in the religion of Adonis we cannot say ; perhaps the 
two were not clearly distinguished in the minds of his 
worshippers. 

A constant feature in the myth of Adonis was his 
premature and violent death. If, then, the kings of Paphos 
regularly personated Adonis, we must ask whether they 
imitated their divine prototype in death as in life. Tradition 
varied as to the end of Cinyras. Some thought that he 
slew himself on discovering his incest with his daughter;^ 
others alleged that, like IMarsyas, he was defeated by Apollo 
in a musical contest and put to death by the victor,^ Yet he 
cannot strictly be said to have perished in the flower of his 
youth if he lived, as Anacreon averred, to the ripe age of one 
hundred and sixty.^ If we must choose between the two 
stories, it is perhaps more likely that he died a violent death 


* On the lyre and the flute in Greek 
religion anci Greek thought, see L. R. 
Farncll, 71 ie Culfs of the Greek States ^ 
iv. 243 sqq, 

2 Pindar, Pyth. i. 13 sqq, 

^ This seems to be the view also of 
Dr. Farnell, who rightly connects the 
musical with the prophetic side of 
Apollo's character [op. cit. iv. 245). 

Hyginus, Fab, 242. So in the 
version of the story which made A<h)nis 
the son of Theias, the father is said to 


have killed himself when he learned 
wdiat he had done (Antoninus Liberalis, 
TraJtsforfn. 34). 

'* Scholiast and Eustathius on 
Homer, Iliad., xi. 20. Compare F. C. 
Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 243 sq. ; 
\V. H. Engel, KyproSy ii. 109-116; 
Stoll, in \V. PI. Roschcr's Lcxikoii d. 
<qriech. it. roni, Mytholo'qie, ii. 1191, 

*’ Anacreon, cited by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. vii. 154. Nonnus al^o refers to 
the long life of Cinyras {/^lonys, xxxii. 
212 sq.). 
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than that he survived to an age which surpassed that 
of Thomas Tarr by eight years/ though it fell far short of 
the antediluvian standard. The life of eminent men in 
remote ages is exceedingly elastic and may be lengthened 
or shortened, in the interests of history, at the taste and 
fancy of the historian. 


^ (Z,'* \i\ 85S. 
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SACRED MEN AND WOMEN 


I. An Alternative Theory 


In the preceding chapter we saw that a system of sacred 
prostitution was regularly carried on all over Western Asia, 
and that both in Phoenicia and in Cyprus the practice was 
specially associated with the worship of Adonis. As the 
explanation which I have adopted of the custom has been 
rejected in favour of another by writers whose opinions are 
entitled to be treated with respect, I shall devote the present 
chapter to a further consideration of the subject, and shall 
attempt to gather, from a closer scrutiny and a wider survey 
of the field, such evidence as may set the custom and with it 
the worship of Adonis in a clearer light. At the outset it 
will be well to examine the alternative theory which has 
been put forward to explain the facts. 

It has been proposed to derive the religious prostitution 
of Western Asia from a purely secular and precautionary 
practice of destroying a bride’s virginity before handing 
her over to her husband in order that “ the bridegroom’s 
intercourse should be safe from a peril that is much 
dreaded by men in a certain stage of culture.” ^ Among 


' L. R. Farnell, “Sociological 
hypotheses concerning the position of 
women in ancient religion,” Archiv 
fur Rclii^ionswisscnschaft^ vii. (1904) 
p. 88 ; M. P. Nilsson, Griechisthe 
Feste {Leipsic, 1906), pp. 366 sq. ; 
Fr, Cumont, Les religions orieti talcs 
dans le paganisme Romain (Paris, 
^907)? PP* 286-28$. A different 


and, in my judgment, a truer view 
of these customs was formerly taken 
by Prof. NiKson, See his Stndiq de 
Dionysiis A It ids (Lund, 1900), pp. 
1 19- 12 1. For a laige collection of 
facts bearing on this subject and 
a judicious discussion of them, see 
W. Hertz, “Die Sage vom Gift- 
madchen,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
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the objections which may be taken to this view are the 
following : — 

(1) The theory fails to account for the deeply religious The theory 
character of the customs as practised in antiquity all over ^ccoumVor 
Western Asia. That religious character appears from the the reiigi- 
observance of the custom at the sanctuaries of a great ^eTof'Se^* 
goddess, the dedication of the wages of prostitution to her, custom, 
the belief of the women that they earned her favour by 
prostituting themselves,^ and the command of a male deity 

to serve him in this manner.^ 

(2) The theory fails to account for the prostitution of nor for the 
married women at Heliopolis ^ and apparently also at 
Babylon and Byblus ; for in describing the practice at the mamed 
two latter places our authorities, Herodotus and Lucian, 

speak only of women, not of virgins.^ In Israel also we 
know from Hosea that young married women prostituted 
themselves at the sanctuaries on the hilltops under the 
shadow of the sacred oaks, poplars, and terebinths.^ The 
prophet makes no mention of virgins participating in these 
orgies. They may have done so, but his language does not 
imply it : he speaks only of “ your daughters ” and ‘‘ your 
daughters-in-law.” The prostitution of married women is 
wholly inexplicable on the hypothesis here criticised. Yet 
it can hardly be separated from the prostitution of virgins, 
which in some places at least was carried on side by side 
with it. 

(3) The theory fails to account for the repeated and nor for the 
professional prostitution of women in Lydia, Cappadocia, 

Armenia, and apparently all over Palestine.^’ Yet this tion of the 

same 


(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905), pp. 
195-219- attention wa'' drawn 

to this last woik by Prof. (i. L. 
Hamilton of the University of Michigan 
after my manuscript had been sent 
to the printer. With Hertz's tieat* 
ment of the subject I am in general 
agreement, anti I ha\e derived from 
his learned treatise several references 
to authorities \\hich I had overlooked, 
i Above, p. 33 * 

- Above, p. 34. Prof. Nilsson is 
mistaken in affirming {op. cit. p. 367) 
that the Lydian practice was purely 


^\omen, 

.secular : the inscri[)tion \vhich I have 
cited pro\es the contrary. Both he 
and Dr. Farnell fully recognise the 
religious aspect of most of these 
cu'-toms in anti»pnty, and Prof. NiKson 
attempts, as it seems to me, unsuccess- 
fully, to indicate how a practice 
supposed to be purely secular in origin 
should have come to contract a 
religious character. 

Above, p 33. 

\ Above, pp. 32, 33. 

® Hosca iv. 13 sq. 

^ Above, pp. 34, 36, note 2. 


C 9 I 

^ A 
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habitual prostitution can in its turn hardly be separated 
from the first prostitution in a woman’s life. Or are we to 
suppose that the first act of unchastity is to be explained in 
one way and all the subsequent acts in quite another ? that 
the first act was purely secular and all the subsequent acts 
purely religious ? 

(4) The theory fails to account for the Kedeshim 
(“ sacred men ”) side by side with the KedeshotJi (“ sacred 
women ”) at the sanctuaries ; ^ for whatever the religious 
functions of these ‘‘ sacred men ” may have been, it is 
highly probable that they were analogous to those of the 
“ sacred women and are to be explained in the same way. 

(5) On the hypothesis which I am considering we 
should expect to find the man who deflowers the maid 
remunerated for rendering a dangerous service ; and so in 
fact we commonly find him remunerated in places where 
the supposed custom is really practised.^ But in Western 
Asia it was just the contrary. It was the woman who was 
paid, not the man ; indeed, so well was she paid that in 
Lydia and Cyprus the girls earned dowries for themselves 
in this fashion.^ This clearly shows that it was the woman, 
and not the man, who was believed to render the service. 
Or are we to suppose that the man had to pay for rendering 
a dangerous service ? ^ 

These considerations seem to prove conclusively that 
whatever the remote origin of these Western Asiatic customs 


^ See above, pp. 14 sq. 

2 L. di Varthema, Travels (Hakluyt 
Society, 1863), pp. 141, 202-204 
(Malabar) ; J. A. de Mancllesloe, in 
J. Harris’s Voyages and I'ravels^ i. 
(London, 1744), p. 767 (Malabar); 
Richard, “ History of Tonquin,*’ in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels^ ix. 
760 (Aracan) ; A. de Morga, The 
Philippine Islands y Moluccas y Sianiy 
Camhodiay Japan y and China (Hakluyt 
Society, 1868), pp. 304 sq. (the 
Philippines) ; J. Mallat, Les Philip- 
pines (Paris, 1846), i. 61 (the Philip- 
pines) ; L, Moncelon, in Bulletins de la 
Societe d' Anthropologic de Paris, 3 me 
Serie, ix. (1886) p. 368 (New Cale- 
donia) ; H. Crawford Angas, in 
Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 


schaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologic 
und Urgeschichte, 1898, p. 481 
(Azimba, Central Africa) ; Sir H. 
H. Johnston, British Central Africa 
(London, 1S97), p. 410 (the Wa-Yao 
of Central Africa). See further, \V. 
Hertz, “ Die Sage vom Giftinadchen,’’ 
Gesaminelle Abhandlungcn, pp. 198- 
204. 

3 Herodotus, i. 93 ; Justin, xviii. 5. 
4. Part of the \^ages thus earned was 
probably paid into the local temple. 
See above, pp. 32, 33. 

This fatal objection to the theory 
under discussion has been clearly stated 
by W. Hertz, op. cit. p. 217. I am 
glad to find myself in agreement with 
so judicious and learned an enquirer. 
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may have been, they cannot have been observed in his- 
torical times from any such motive as is assumed by the 
hypothesis under discussion. At the period when we have 
to do with them the customs were to all appearance purely 
religious in character, and a religious motive must accordingly 
be found for them. Such a motive is supplied by the 
theory I have adopted, which, so far as I can judge, 
adequately explains all the known facts. 

At the same time, in justice to the writers whose view^s The 
I have criticised, I wish to point out that the practice from dStroylng 
which they propose to derive the sacred prostitution of virginity 
Western Asia has not always been purely secular in character, time^^had 
For, in the first place, the agent employed is sometimes re- ^ 

^ ^ chdrctctcr* 

ported to be a priest ; ^ and, in the second place, the sacrifice 
of virginity has in some places, for example at Rome and in 
parts of India, been made directly to the image of a male 
deity.^ The meaning of these practices is very obscure, and 
in the present state of our ignorance on the subject it is un- 
safe to build conclusions on them. It is possible that what 
seems to be a purely secular precaution may be only a 
degenerate form of a religious rite ; and on the other hand 
it is possible that the religious rite may go back to a purely 
physical preparation for marriage, such as is still observed 
among the aborigines of Australia.^ But even if such an 


* L. (li Varthema, Trards (Hakluyt 
Society, 1863), p. 141 ; J. A. de 
Mandlesloe, in J. HanU's Voyai^es and 
Travch^ i. (London, 1744), p. 767 ; 
A. Hamilton, “New Account of the 
East Indies,” in Tinkerton’s I'cyages 
and Travels^ viii. 374 ; Ch. Lassen, 
Indischc AUerthumshindc^ iv. 408 ; 
A. de Herrera, The General History 
of the Vast Continent and Islands of 
America (translated hy Captain J. 
Stevens), iii. 310, 340; Fr. Coreal, 
Voyages aux hides Oeeidentales (Am- 
stenlam, 1722), i. 10 139 sq. ; 

C. F. Ph. V. Martius, heiiniee zur Eth- 
nograghie und Sprachenkundc Amcrh 
ka‘s^ i. 1 13 three of these 

authorities refer to Malabar ; the 
fourth refers to Cambodia ; the last 
three refer to the Indians of Central 
and South America. See further, W. 
Hertz, “ Die Sage vom Giftmadchen,” 


Gesammeltc Ahhandhingen^ pp. 204- 
207. For a criticism of the Malabar 
evidence see K. Schmidt, fus pritnae 
not t is (Freiburg im lireisgau, iS8i}, 
pp. 312-320. 

- Lactantius, Divin, In^titut. i, 20 ; 
Arnobius, Ad^ersu^ A'ationciy iv. 7 5 
Augustine, T>c civitatc \i. 9, vii. 

24 ; I). Barbosa, Description of the 
ccads of East Africa and Malabar 
(Hakluyt Society, l866), p. 96; Son- 
nerat, Voyaxe anx Jndei Orientales ct 
(i la Chine (P.iri'?, 1782), i. 68; F. 
Liebrecht, Zuj Velksknnde, ]>p, 396 
sq.^ 511 ; \V. Hertz, “ 1 )ie Sage vom 
Chftmadchen,’’ Gtsamniiitc Abhand- 
hingcn, pp, 270-272. According to 
Arnobius, it was mation-, not mahlens, 
who resorted to tlie image. This 
suggests that the cu'-tom was a charm 
to piociire oftspiing. 

3 R . Scho m 1 ai rgk , i n Vci handiungen 
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historical origin could be established, it would not explain 
the motives from which the customs described in this volume 
were practised by the people of Western Asia in historical 
times. The true parallel to these customs is the sacred 
prostitution which is carried on to this day by dedicated 
women in India and Africa, An examination of these 
modern practices may throw light on the ancient customs. 


^ 2. Sacred Women in hidia 

In India the dancing-girls dedicated to the service of 
the Tamil temples take the name of deva-dasis, “servants or 
slaves of the gods,” but in common parlance they are spoken 
of simply as harlots. Every Tamil temple of note in 
Southern India has its troop of these sacred women. Their 
official duties are to dance twice a day, morning and evening, 
in the temple, to fan the idol with Tibetan ox-tails, to dance 
and sing before it when it is borne in procession, and to 
carry the holy light called Kumbarti, Inscriptions show 
that in 1004 A.D. the great temple of the Chola King 
Rajaraja at Tanjore had attached to it four hundred “women 
of the temple,” who lived at free quarters in the streets round 
about it and were allowed land free of taxes out of its en- 
dowment. From infancy they are trained to dance and 
sing. In order to obtain a safe delivery expectant mothers 
will often vow to dedicate their child, if she should prove to 
be a girl, to the service of God. Among the weavers of 
Tiru-kalli-kundram, a little town in the Madras Presidency, 
the eldest daughter of every family is devoted to the temple. 
Girls thus made over to the deity are formally married, 
sometimes to the idol, sometimes to a sword, before they 
enter on their duties ; from which it appears that they are 
often, if not regularly, regarded as the wives of the god.^ 


der Berliner Gesellschaft fur A^ithro- 
pologUy Ethnologie und Urgeschichte^ 
l^ 79 » PP* 235 sq. ; Miklucho-Maclay, 
ibid. 1880, p. 89; \V, E. Roth, 
Studies among the North - west - central 
Queensland Aborigines (Brisbane and 
London, 1897), pp. 174 sq., 180 ; B. 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen, ^Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp, 92- 


95 ; id. , Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1 33-136. In Australia 
the observance of the custom is 
regularly followed by the exercise of 
what seem to be old communal rights 
of the men over the women. 

1 J. A. Dulx)is, Moeurs, Institu- 
tions et Ceremonies des Peuples de 
Plnde, ii, 353 sqq. ; J. Shortt, “The 
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In Mahratta such a female devotee is called Murli. 


Common folk believe that from time to time the shadow 
of the god falls on her and possesses her person. At such 
times the possessed woman rocks herself to and fro, and the 
people occasionally consult her as a soothsayer, laying 
money at her feet and accepting as an oracle the words of 
wisdom or folly that drop from her lips.^ Nor is the pro- 
fession of a temple prostitute adopted only by girls. In 
Tulava, a district of Southern India, any woman of the four 
highest castes who wearies of her husband or, as a widow 
and therefore incapable of marriage, grows tired of celibacy, 
may go to a temple and eat of the rice offered to the idol. 
Thereupon, if she is a Brahman, she has the right to live 
either in the temple or outside of its precincts, as she 
pleases. If she decides to live in it, she gets a daily allow- 
ance of rice, and must sweep the temple, fan the idol, and 
confine her amours to the Brahmans. The male children 
of these women form a special class called Moylar, but are 
fond of assuming the title of Stanikas. As many of them 
as can find employment hang about the temple, sweeping 
the areas, sprinkling them with cow-dung, carrying torches 
before the gods, and performing other menial offices. Some 
of them, debarred from these holy offices, are reduced to the 
painful necessity of earning their bread by honest work. 
The daughters are either brought up to live like their 
mothers or are given in marriage to the Stanikas. Brahman 
women who do not choose to live in the temples, and all 
the women of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man 
of pure descent, but they have to pay a fixed sum annually 


to the temple.^ 

In Travancore a dancing-girl attached to a temple is in 
known as a Ddst, or Devaddsi^ or D evavaiidr ^ “ a servant of dancsng- 
God.’* The following account of her dedication and way of 
life deserves to be quoted because, while it ignores the baser mamed to 

the god. 

Bayadere or dancing-girls of Southern Southern India (Madras, 190^)1 PP* 

India,’* Memoirs of the Anthropolof^ical 36 sq.^ 40 sq. 


Society of London, iii. (1867-69) pp. 
182-194; E. Balfour, Cyclopaedia of 
India^ i. 922 sqq. ; W. Francis, in 
Census of India, 1901, vol. xv. 
(Madras), Part I. pp. 151 sq, ; E. 
Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in 


1 E, Balfour, op, cit. ii. 1012. 

^ Francis Buchanan, “A Journey 
from Madras through the Countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,” Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, viii. 749 * 
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Sacred side of her vocation, it brings clearly out the idea of her 
marriage to the deity. “ Marriage in the case of a Devaratial 
married to in its Original import is a renunciation of ordinary family life 
Travan-^^ and a consecration to the service of God. With a lady-nurse 
core. at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a Devaddsi at a Hindu 
shrine, such as she probably was in the early ages of Hindu 
spirituality, would have claimed favourable comparison. In 
the ceremonial of the dedication -marriage of the Ddsi^ 
elements are not wanting which indicate a past quite the 
reverse of disreputable. The girl to be married is generally 
from six to eight years in age. The bridegroom is the 
presiding deity of the local temple. The ceremony is done 
at his house. The expenses of the celebration are supposed 
to be partly paid from his funds. To instance the practice 
at the Suchindram temple, a Yoga or meeting of the chief 
functionaries of the temple arranges the preliminaries. The 
girl to be wedded bathes and goes to the temple with two 
pieces of cloth, a tdli^ betel, areca-nut, etc. These are placed 
by the priest at the feet of the image. The girl sits with 
the face towards the deity. The priest kindles the sacred 
fire and goes through all the rituals of the Timkkalydnavi 
festival. He then initiates the bride into the Panchdkshara 
mantra^ if in a Saiva temple and the Ashidkshara, if in a 
Vaishnava temple. On behalf of the divine bridegroom, he 
presents one of the two cloths she has brought as offering 
and ties the Tdli around her neck. The practice, how old 
it is not possible to say, is then to take her to her house 
where the usual marriage festivities are celebrated for four 
days. As in Brahminical marriages, the Nalunku ceremony, 
tx, the rolling of a cocoanut by the bride to the bridegroom 
and vice versa a number of times to the accompaniment of 
music, is gone through, the temple priest playing the bride- 
groom's part. Thenceforth she becomes the wife of the 
deity in the sense that she formally and solemnly dedicates 
the rest of her life to his service with the same constancy 
and devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony 
shows to her wedded lord. The life of a Devaddsi bedecked 
with all the accomplishments that the muses could give was 
one of spotless purity. Even now she is maintained by the 
temple. She undertakes fasts in connection with the temple 
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festivals, such as the seven days* fast for the Apavidrgam 
ceremony. During the period of this fast, strict continence 
is enjoined ; she is required to take only one meal, and that 
within the temple — in fact to live and behave at least for a 
term, in the manner ordained for her throughout life. Some 
of the details of her daily work seem interesting ; she attends 
the Dtpdradhana, the waving of lighted lamps in front of the 
deity at sunset every day ; sings hymns in his praise, dances 
before his presence, goes round with him in his processions 
with lights in hand. After the procession, she sings a song 
or two from Jaydeva’s Gitagovinda and with a few lullaby 
hymns, her work for the night is over. When she grows 
physically unfit for these duties, she is formally invalided by 
a special ceremony, i.e. Totuvaikkuka^ or the laying down of 
the ear-pendants. It is gone through at the Maha Raja’s 
palace, whereafter she becomes a Tdikkizhavi (old mother), 
entitled only to a subsistence -allowance. When she dies, 
the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. On her 
death-bed, the priest attends and after a few ceremonies 
immediately after death, gets her bathed with saffron- 
powder.” ^ 

§ 3. Sacred Men and Women in West Africa 

Still more instructive for our present purpose are the Among 
West African customs. Among the Ewe-speaking peoples peo^es*^ 
of the Slave coast ‘'recruits for the priesthood are obtained of West 
in two ways, viz., by the affiliation of young persons, and by sacred pro- 
the direct consecration of adults. Young people of cither 
sex dedicated or affiliated to a god are termed kosio^ from 
kono, ‘unfruitful,’ because a child dedicated to a god passes 

. . I the god. 

into his service and is practically lost to his parents, and si^ 

‘ to run away.’ As the females become the ‘ wives ’ of the 
god to whom they are dedicated, the termination si in vodu~si 
[another name for these dedicated women], has been trans- 
lated ‘ wife ’ by some Europeans ; but it is never used in 
the general acceptation of that term, being entirely restricted 
to persons consecrated to the gods. The chief business of 

• N. Subramhanya Aiyar, in Cenuis Mr. W. Cr(}(ike for refciring me to 
v/ India, 1901? vol. xxvi. (Travancore), thi> and other }ia?;sages (jn the sacred 
pp. 276 s^. I have to thank nn friend dancing-girls of India. 
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the female kosi is prostitution, and in every town there is at 
least one institution in which the best-looking girls, between 
ten and twelve years of age, are received. Here they remain 
for three years, learning the chants and dances peculiar to 
the worship of the gods, and prostituting themselves to the 
priests and the inmates of the male seminaries ; and at the 
termination of their novitiate they become public prostitutes. 
This condition, however, is not regarded as one for reproach ; 
they are considered to be married to the god, and their 
excesses are supposed to be caused and directed by him. 
Properly speaking, their libertinage should be confined to 
the male worshippers at the temple of the god, but practic- 
ally it is indiscriminate. Children who are born from such 
unions belong to the god.”^ These women are not allowed 
to marry since they are deemed the wives of a god.^ 

Again, in this part of Africa the female Kosio of 
Danh-gbi, or Dailh-sio, that is, the wives, priestesses, and 
- temple prostitutes of Danh-gbi, the python-god, have their 
own organisation. Generally they live together in a group 
of houses or huts inclosed by a fence, and in these enclosures 
the novices undergo their three years of initiation. Most 
new members are obtained by the affiliation of young girls ; 
but any woman whatever, married or single, slave or free, 
by publicly simulating possession, and uttering the conven- 
tional cries recognised as indicative of possession by the 
god, can at once join the body, and be admitted to the 
habitations of the order. The person of a woman who has 
joined in this manner is inviolable, and during the period of 
her novitiate she is forbidden, if single, to enter the house 
of her parents, and, if married, that of her husband. This 
inviolability, while it gives women opportunities of gratifying 
an illicit passion, at the same time serves occasionally to 
save the persecuted slave, or neglected wife, from the ill- 
treatment of the lord and master ; for she has only to go 
through the conventional form of possession and an asylum 
is assured.” ^ The python-god marries these women secretly 

^ A. B. Eliis, The Eive - speaking 3 Ellis, op, cit. pp. 148 sq. 

Peoples op the Slave • coast of ITest Compare Des Marchais, IPyage en 
Africa, pp. 140 sq, Gnin^e et a Cayenne (Amsterdam, 

2 A. B. Ellis, op, cit, p. 142. I73i), w 144- 1 51 ; P. Bouche, La 
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in his temple, and they father their offspring on him ; but it 
is the priests who consummate the union.^ 

For our purpose it is important to note that a close Supposed 
connection is apparently supposed to exist between the bet\v^n°" 
fertility of the soil and the marriage of these women to the fertility 
the serpent. P'or the time when new brides are sought for 
the reptile-god is the season when the millet is beginning to marriage 
sprout. Then the old priestesses, armed with clubs, run to the 
frantically through the streets shrieking like mad women serpent, 
and carrying off to be brides of the serpent any little girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve whom they may find 
outside of the houses. Pious people at such times will 
sometimes leave their daughters at their doors on purpose 
that they may have the honour of being dedicated to the 
god.“ The marriage of wives to the serpent-god is probably 
deemed necessary to enable him to discharge the important 
function of making the crops to grow and the cattle to 
multiply ; for we read that these people “ invoke the snake 
in excessively wet, dry, or barren seasons ; on all occasions 
relating to their government and the preservation of their 
cattle ; or rather, in one word, in all necessities and difficulties, 
in which they do not apply to their new batch of gods.” ^ 

Once in a bad season the Dutch factor Bosman found the 
King of VVhydah in a great rage. His Majesty explained 
the reason of his discomposure by saying “ that that year he 
had sent much larger offerings to the snake -house than 
usual, in order to obtain a good crop ; and that one of his 
vice-roys (whom he showec^ me) had desired him afresh, in 
the name of the priests, who threatened a barren year, to 
send yet more. To which he answered that he did not intend 
to make any further offerings this } car ; and if the snake 
would not bestow a plentiful harvest on them, he might let it 
alone ; for (said he) I cannot be more damaged thereby, the 
greatest part of my corn being already rotten in the field.” ‘ 


C 6 fe des Esclaves (Paris, 1885), p. 128. 
The Abbe Bouche calls these women 
danwis, 

1 A. B. Ellis, op. cit. p. 60 ; Des 
Marchais, op. cit. ii. 149 sq. 

2 Des >farchais, Tojaq-e en Guinie 
et ^ Cayenne (Amsterdam, I 730 > ii- 


146 sq. 

® W. Bosman, “Description of the 
Coast of Guinea," in Pinkerton's 
Coyqi^cs and Iravc/^. xvi. 494. 

^ W. Bosman, Lc. The name of 
Whydah is spelt by Bosman as Ei<la, 
and by Des Marchais as Juda. 
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Among the negroes of the Slave Coast there are, as we 
have seen, male kosio as well as female kosio ; that is, there 
are dedicated men as well as dedicated women, priests as 
well as priestesses, and the ideas and customs in regard to 
them seem to be similar. Like the women, the men undergo 
a three years’ novitiate, at the end of which each candidate 
has to prove that the god accepts him and finds him worthy 
of inspiration. Escorted by a party of priests he goes to a 
shrine and seats himself on a stool that belongs to the deity. 
The priests then anoint his head with a mystic decoction and 
invoke the god in a long and wild chorus. During the sing- 
ing the youth, if he is acceptable to the deity, trembles 
violently, simulates convulsions, foams at the mouth, and 
dances in a frenzied style, sometimes for more than an hour. 
This is the proof that the god has taken possession of him. 
After that he has to remain in a temple without speaking 
for seven days and nights. At the end of that time, he is 
brought out, a priest opens his mouth to show that he may 
now use his tongue, a new name is given him, and he is 
fully ordained.^ Henceforth he is regarded as the priest 
and medium of the deity whom he serves, and the words 
which he utters in that morbid state of mental excitement 
which passes for divine inspiration, are accepted by the 
hearers as the very words of the god spoken by the mouth 
of the man.^ Any crime which a priest committed in a state 
of frenzy used to remain unpunished, no doubt because the 
act was thought to be the act of the god. But this benefit 
of clergy was so much abused that under King Gezo the law 
had to be altered ; and although, while he is still possessed 
by the god, the inspired criminal is safe, he is now liable to 
punishment as soon as the divine spirit leaves him. Never- 
theless on the whole among these people “ the person of a 
priest or priestess is sacred. Not only must a layman not 
lay hands on or insult one ; he must be careful not even to 
knock one by accident, or jostle against one in the street. 
The Abbe Bouche relates ^ that once when he was paying 
a visit to the chief of Agweh, one of the wiv’es of the chief 

‘ A. B. Ellis, op, cit, pp. 142-144 ; No. 787 (4 juillet 1884), p. 322. 

Le R. P. Bandin, “ Feticheurs on 2 a tmi- 

ministres religieux des Negres de la Ellis, cp. at, pp. 150 sq, 

Guinea, ” Les Mtsstmis Cathohques^ ^ Ra C 6 te des Escla%*eSy pp. 127 sq. 
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was brought into the house by four priestesses, her face 
bloody, and her body covered with stripes. She had been 
savagely flogged for having accidentally trodden upon the 
foot of one of them ; and the chief not only dared not give 
vent to his anger, but had to give them a bottle of rum as 
a peace-offering.” ^ 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, Similarly 
who border on the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast ^^^xshi 
to the west, the customs and beliefs in regard to the dedi- peoples of 
cated men and dedicated women, the priests and priestesses, (jo^st there 

are very similar. These persons are believed to be from sacred 
. . ■ • 1 1 1 1 • 1 
time to time possessed or inspired by the deity whom they women, 

serve ; and in that state they are consulted as oracles. They 

. supposed 

work themselves up to the necessary pitch of excitement to be in- 
by dancing to the music of drums; each god has his special 
hymn, sung to a special beat of the drum, and accompanied 
by a special dance. It is while thus dancing to the drums 
that the priest or priestess lets fall the oracular words in a 
croaking or guttural voice which the hearers take to be the 
voice of the god. Hence dancing has an important place 
in the education of priests and priestesses ; they are trained 
in it for months before they may perform in public. These 
mouthpieces of the deity are consulted in almost every con- 
cern of life and are handsomely paid for their services.^ 

“ Priests marry like any other members of the community, 
and purchase wives ; but priestesses are never married, nor 
can any ‘ head money ' be paid for a priestess. The reason 
appears to be that a priestess belongs to the god she serves, 
and therefore cannot become the property of a man, as would 
be the case if she married one. This prohibition extends to 
marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred from sexual 
commerce. The children of a priest or priestess are not 
ordinarily educated for the priestly profession, one generation 
being usually passed over, and the grandchildren selected. 
Priestesses are ordinarily most licentious, and custom allows 
them to gratify their passions with any man who may chance 
to take their fancy.” ^ The ranks of the hereditary priest- 

' A. B. Ellis, op. cit. p. 147. peoples of the Gold Coast of West A frico., 

pp. 120-138. 

2 A. B. Ellis, The Tsht^speahmg 3 13, Ellis, op, at. p. 121. 
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hood are constantly recruited by persons who devote them- 
selves or who are devoted by their relations or masters to 
the profession. Men, women, and even children can thus 
become members of the priesthood. If a mother has lost 
several of her children by death, she will not uncommonly 
vow to devote the next born to the service of the gods ; for 
in this way she hopes to save the child’s life. So when the 
child is born it is set apart for the priesthood, and on arriving 
at maturity generally fulfils the vow made by the mother 
and becomes a priest or priestess. At the ceremony of 
ordination the votary has to prove his or her vocation for 
the sacred life in the usual way by falling into or simulating 
convulsions, dancing frantically to the beat of drums, and 
speaking in a hoarse unnatural voice words which are deemed 
to be the utterance of the deity temporarily lodged in the 
body of the man or woman. ^ 


4. Sacred Women i)i Western Asia 


Thus in Africa, and sometimes if not regularly in India, 
the sacred prostitutes attached to temples are regarded as 
the wives of the god, and their excesses are excused on the 
ground that the women are not themselves, but that they act 
under the influence of divine inspiration. This is in substance 
the explanation which I have given of the custom of sacred 
prostitution as it was practised in antiquity by the peoples 
of Western Asia. In their licentious intercourse at the 
temples the women, whether maidens or matrons or pro- 
fessional harlots, imitated the licentious conduct of a great 
goddess of fertility for the purpose of ensuring the fruitful- 
ness of fields and trees, of man and beast ; and in discharging 
this sacred and important function the women were probably 
supposed, like their West African sisters, to be actually 
possessed by the goddess. The hypothesis at least explains 
all the facts in a simple and natural manner ; and in assum- 


^ A. B. Ellis, op. cit. pp. 120 sq., 
1 29- 1 38. The slaves, male and female, 
dedicated to a god from childhood are 
often mentioned by the German mis- 
sionary Mr. J. Spieth in his elaborate 
work on the Ewe people {Die Ewe- 
Siamme : Material zurKunde des Eibe- 


Volkes in Deutsch^Togo (Berlin, 1906), 
pp, 228, 229, 309, 450, 474, 792, 
797, etc.). But his information does 
not illustrate the principal points to 
which I have called attention in the 
text. 
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ing that women could be married to gods it assumes a 
principle which we know to have been recognised in Babylon, 
Assyria, and Egypt.^ At Babylon a woman regularly slept 
in the great bed of Bel or IMarduk, which stood in his temple 
on the summit of a lofty pyramid ; and it was believed that 
the god chose her from all the women of Babylon and slept 
with her in the bed. However, unlike the Indian and West 
African wives of gods, this spouse of the Babylonian deity is 
reported by Herodotus to have been chaste.“ Yet we may 
doubt whether she was so ; for these wives or perhaps para- 
mours of Bel are probably to be identified with the wives or 
votaries of Marduk mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, 
and we know from the code that female votaries of the gods 
might be mothers and married to men.^ At Babylon the 
sun -god Shamash as well as Marduk had human wives 
formally dedicated to his service, and they like the votaries 
of Marduk might have children.^ It is significant that a 
name for these Babylonian votaries was kadishtUy which is 
the same word as ^edesha^ “ consecrated woman, the regular 
Hebrew word for a temple harlot,^ It is true that the law 
severely punished any disrespect shown to these sacred 
women ; ® but the example of West Africa warns us that 
a formal respect shown to such persons, even when it is 
enforced by severe penalties, need be no proof at all of their 
virtuous character." In Egypt a woman used to sleep in the 


^ See iny on the Early 

History of the Ki}iet^h}p^ pp. 1 70-173. 

- Herodotus, 1. iSl </. It not 
clear uhether the same or a cliffertnt 
woman slept every nii;ht m the temple. 

II. Winckler, Die Cjc^ttze Ham- 
viurahD {Leipsic, 1903)1 3*> 1^2 ; 

C. If. W. Johns, Bah'lonian and 
Assyrian Contrai.ts^ and 1 1 rs- 

{E(Iinburgh, 1904), pp. 54, 55, 50. 60, 
61 l 3 /» 144^ ^ 45 » I 4 h, irS, 1S2, 

187, 192, 193, of the Code of Ham- 
murabi). As to the^e female votaries 
see especially C. H. W. John", ‘‘ Xote^ 
on the Code of Hammurabi.” Aonn- 
ran Journal of Si mi tr Lan^ua^t' iind 
Literatures^ xix. (January 1903) pp. 
98-107. Compare S. A. Cook, The 
Latvs of Moses and the Cede of Ham- 
murabi {Londovij 1903), pp. 147-150. 


^ C. H. W. Johns, “Notes on the 
Code of Hammurabi," wliere \\e 

lead (p. 104) of a female \otary of 
Shama''h wlio ha<l a dauj^hter. 

•’* Code of Hammu) ohy <5 i8i ; 
C. H. \V. luhriN, “Notts on the Code 
of Hammurabi," <>/. tif. pji. 100 
.S. A. ('ook, op. lit. p. 1 48. Mr, 
Johns tran!5lat<‘s the narre by “ tenijdc 
maid "( Bahxionuin and . 1 y; /an / azocy 
ContuZ't^, and Idtif', ]i. oij. He is 
scrupulously t'olite to ilirse 1, idles, but 
I gather from him that a far les- r heri- 
table view of their leligiou- vttCvTtion is 
taken by Father '-'editil. tlie hr^t editor 
and translator of the code 

Any man piu\ed to have ]»o’,nted 
the finger of sctd at a \ot.’.ry \sas 
liable to be branded on the forehead 
{Cede of Hamminaiiy 1 27), 

" See abo%e, pp. 60 
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temple of Ammon at Thebes, and the god was believed to 
visit her,^ Egyptian texts often mention her as “the divine 
consort,” and in old days she seems to have usually been the 
Queen of Egypt herself.^ But in the time of Strabo, at the 
beginning of our era, these consorts or concubines of Ammon, 
as they were called, were beautiful young girls* of noble birth, 
who held office only till puberty. During their term of office 
they prostituted themselves freely to any man who took their 
fancy. After puberty they were given in marriage, and a 
ceremony of mourning was performed for them as if they 
were dead.^ When they died in good earnest, their bodies 
were laid in special graves/ 


Similarly 
the sacred 
men ^kede^ 
shim) of 
Western 
Asia may 
ha\e been 
regarded 
as pos- 
sessed by 
the deity 
and as 
acting and 
speaking in 
his name. 


^ 5 . Sacred Me7t in Western Asia 

As in West Africa the dedicated women have their 
counterpart in the dedicated men, so it was in Western 
Asia ; for there the sacred men {kedeshini) clearly corre- 
sponded to the sacred women {kedeshotJi)^ in other words, the 
sacred male slaves ^ of the temples were the complement of 
the sacred female slaves. And as the characteristic feature of 
the dedicated men in West Africa is their supposed possession 
or inspiration by the deity, so we may conjecture was it with 
the sacred male slaves (the kedeshini) of Western Asia ; they, 
too, may have been regarded as temporary or permanent 
embodiments of the deity, possessed from time to time by 
his divine spirit, acting in his name, and speaking with his 
voice.^ At all events we know that this was so at the 


I Herodotus, i. 182. 

- A. Wiedemann, Hero dots Zweites 
Btu'h^ pp. 268 sq. See further my 
Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship^ pp. 171 sqq. 

3 Strabo, xvii. i. 46, p. 816. The 
title “ concubines of Zeus (Ammon) ’’ 
is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(i- 47 ); 

^ Diodorus Siculus, i. 47. 

® The Up6dov\oi^ as the Greeks called 
them. 

® I have to thank the Rev. Professor 
R. H. Kennett for this important 
suggestion as to the true nature of the 
kcdeshim. The passages of the Bible 


in which mention is made of these men 
are Deuteronomy xxiii. 17 (in Hebrew 
18) ; I Kings xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46 
(in Hebrew 47) ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7 ? Job 
xxxvi. 14 (where kcdeshim is translated 
“ the unclean ” in the English version). 
The usual rendering of kedeshim in 
the English Bible is not justified by any 
of these passages ; but it may perhaps 
derive support from a reference which 
Eusebius makes to the profligate rites 
observed at Aphaca ( Vita Constantini, 
ib- 55 ; Patrologia Graeca, xx. 

1 1 20) : Pui/iSes yovv rives AvBpes ovk 
dvSp€Sy rb ffifxvov ttjs (pvaews dTrapvrfird^ 
fJievoi^ BrfKelqi v6<T(p rijv Sai/aova IXeovvro^ 
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sanctuary of the Moon among the Albanians of the Caucasus. 
The sanctuary owned church lands of great extent peopled 
by sacred slaves, and it was ruled by a high-priest, who 
ranked next after the king. Many of these slaves were 
inspired by the deity and prophesied ; and when one of them 
had been for some time in this state of divine frenzy, wander- 
ing alone in the forest, the high-priest had him caught, bound 
with a sacred chain, and maintained in luxury for a year. 
Then the poor wretch was led out, anointed with unguents, 
and sacrificed with other victims to the Moon. The mode 
of sacrifice was this. A man took a sacred spear, and thrust 
it through the victim’s side to the heart. As he staggered 
and fell, the rest observed him closely and drew omens from 
the manner of his fall. Then the body was dragged or 
carried away to a certain place, where all his fellows stood 
upon it by way of purification.^ In this custom the prophet, 
or rather the maniac, was plainly supposed to be moon-struck 
in the most literal sense, that is, possessed or inspired by the 
deity of the Moon, who was perhaps thought by the Albanians, 
as by the Phrygians,^ to be a male god, since his chosen 
minister and mouthpiece was a man, not a woman.^ It 
can hardly therefore be deemed improbable that at other 
sanctuaries of Western Asia, where sacred men were kept, 
these ministers of religion may have discharged a similar 
prophetic function, even though they did not share the 
tragic fate of the moon -struck Albanian prophet. Nor 
was the influence of these Asiatic prophets confined to 
Asia. In Sicily the spark w^hich kindled the devastating 
Servile War was struck by a Syrian slave, who simulated 
the prophetic ecstasy in order to rouse his fellow-slaves to 
arms in the name of the Syrian goddess. To inflame still 
more his inflammatory words this ancient Mahdi ingeniously 
interlarded them with real fire and smoke, which by a common 
conjurer’s trick he breathed from his lips.^ 


But probably Eusebius is here speaking 
of the men who castrated themselves in 
honour of the goddess, and thereafter 
wore female attire. See Lucian, De 
dtti Sj'njj 51 ; and below, pp. 224 

^ Strabo, xi. 4. 7, p. 503, 

2 Drexler, in \V. H. Roscher's 


Lex ikon dcr e^itch. ii, rom. Myth- 
oloy;i€y s.t\ “Men,"’ ii. 2687 sqq. 

^ It i^ tiue that Strabo {/.c.) speaks 
of the Albanian deity as a gorldess, but 
this may be only an accommodation to 
the usage of the Greek language, in 
which the moon is feminine. 

^ Florus, Epitoma^ li. 7 ; Diodorus 
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Resem- Iti like manner the Hebrew prophets were believed to be 

theH^rew temporarily possessed and inspired by a divine spirit who 
prophets spoke through them, just as a divine spirit is supposed by 
sLred men West African negroes to speak through the mouth of the 
of Western dedicated men his priests. Indeed the points of resem- 

A.frica ^ ^ 

blance between the prophets of Israel and West Africa 
are close and curious. Like their black brothers, the 
Hebrew prophets employed music in order to bring on 
the prophetic trance ; ^ like them, they received the divine 
spirit through the application of a magic oil to their 
heads ; ^ like them, they were apparently distinguished from 
common people by certain marks on the face ; ^ and like 
them they were consulted not merely in great national 
emergencies but in the ordinary affairs of everyday life, in 
which they were expected to give information and advice 
for a small fee. For example, Samuel was consulted about 
lost asses, ^ just as a Zulu diviner is consulted about lost 
cows ; ^ and we have seen Elisha acting as a dowser when 
water ran short.^ Indeed, we learn that the old name for a 
prophet was a seer,^ a word which may be understood to 
imply that his special function was divination rather than 
prophecy in the sense of prediction. Be that as it may, 


Siculus, Frag, xxxiv. 2 {vol. v. pp. 87 
sq.^ ed. L. Dindorf, in the Teubner 
series), 

1 Above, pp. 45 sq, 

2 I Kings xix. 16; Isaiah Ix. i, 

3 I Kings XX. 41. So in Africa 

** priests and priestesses are readily 
distinguishable from the rest of the 
community. They wear their hair long 
and unkempt. . . . Frequently both 
appear with white circles painted round 
their eyes, or with various white devices, 
marks, or lines painted on the face, 
neck, shoulders, or arms” (A. B. Ellis, 
The E’Coe-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coasty p. 123). ** Besides the ordinary 

tribal tattoo-marks borne by all natives, 
the priesthood in Dahomi bear a variety 
of such marks, some very elaborate, and 
an expert can tell by the marks on a 
priest to what god he is vowed, and 
what rank he holds in the order. 
These hierarchical marks consist of 
lines, scrolls, diamonds, and other 
patterns, with sometimes a figure, such 


as that of the crocodile or chameleon. 
The shoulders are frequently seen 
covered wdth an infinite number of 
small marks like dots, set close 
together. All these marks are con- 
sidered sacred, and the laity are for- 
bidden to touch them ” (A. B. Ellis, 
The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold 
Coast, p. 146). The reason why the 
prophet’s shoulders are especially 
marked is perhaps given by the state- 
ment of a Zulu that “the sensitive 
part with a doctor [medicine -man] is 
his shoulders. Everything he feels 
is in the situation of his shoulders. 
That is the place where black men feel 
the Amatongo ” (ancestral spirits). See 
II. Callaway, The Religious System of 
the Afuazulu, part ii, p. 159. 

^ I Samuel ix. 1-20. 

® Callaway, The Religious System of 
the Amazulu, part iii. pp. 300 sqq. 

® See above, p. 46. 

^ I Samuel ix. 9. 
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prophecy of the Hebrew type has not been limited to Israel ; 
it is indeed a phenomenon of almost world-wide occurrence ; 
in many lands and in many ages the wild, whirling words of 
frenzied men and women have been accepted as the utterances 
of an indwelling deity. What does distinguish Hebrew pro- 
phecy from all others is that the genius of a few members of 
the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful instrument 
from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a high 
morality rendered a service of incalculable value to humanity. 

That is indeed the glory of Israel, but it is not the side of 
prophecy with which we are here concerned. 

More to our purpose is to note that prophecy of the inspired 
ordinary sort appears to have been in vogue at Byblus, ^^Bybius. 
the sacred city of Adonis, centuries before the life-time of 
the earliest Hebrew prophet whose writings have come 
down to us. When the Egyptian traveller, Wen-Ammon, 
was lingering in the port of Byblus, under the King’s orders 
to quit the place, the spirit of God came on one of the royal 
pages or henchmen, and in a prophetic frenzy he announced 
that the King should receive the Egyptian stranger as a 
messenger sent from the god Ammon,^ The god who thus 
took possession of the page and spoke through him was 
probably Adonis, the god of the city. With regard to the 
office of these royal pages we have no information ; but as 
ministers of a sacred king and liable to be inspired by the 
deity, they would naturally be themselves sacred ; in fact 
they may have belonged to the class of sacred slaves or 
kedeshim. If that was so it would confirm the conclusion to 
which the foregoing investigation points, namely, that origin- 
ally no sharp line of distinction existed between the prophets 
and the kedeshivi ; both were ‘'men of God,” as the prophets 


1 \V. Max Muller, in Mitieiluyv^en 
der I dcra n Gt scISch < yt , 

1900, No. I, p. 17; 

“ Eine Keise nach Phunizien im 
II Jahrhundert v. Chr.” Zcitschrift 
fur A'^ypti^rh,' .S//v7. v*’ uud Alttytum’^- 
kundf'y xwviii. fiQoo) pp. 6 57.; 

G. Maspero, Les lonte’i populaire^ de 
r E^Vptc Ancknuep 192; A. Wiede- 
mann, Altagyptisihe Sa^^en und .I/ar- 
cAm (Leip>ic, 1906), pp. 99 W- 


Scholars differ as to whether Wen- 
Ammon's narrative is t<) be rcganlcd 
as history or romance ; but even if it 
were proved to be a fiction, v\e might 
safely assume that the incident of the 
prophetic frenzy at Pyblus \sas based 
upon familiar facts. Prof. Wiedemann 
thinks that the god who inspired the 
page was the Egyptian Ammon, not 
the Phoenichan Adonis, but this view 
'^eems to me less probable. 
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were constantly called ; ^ in other words, they were inspired 
mediums, men in whom the god manifested himself from 
time to time by word and deed, in short temporary incarna- 
tions of the deity. But while the prophets roved freely about 
the country, the kedesJiim appear to have been regularly 
attached to a sanctuary ; and among the duties which they 
performed at the shrines there were clearly some which 
revolted the conscience of men imbued with a purer 
morality. What these duties were, we may surmise partly 
from the behaviour of the sons of Eli to the women who 
came to the tabernacle,^ partly from the beliefs and practices 
as to “ holy men ” which survive to this day among the 
Syrian peasantry. 

Of these ‘‘ holy men ” we are told that “ so far as they 
are not impostors, they are men whom we would call insane, 
known among the Syrians as mejniin^ possessed by a jinn 
or spirit. They often go in filthy garments, or without 
clothing. Since they are regarded as intoxicated by deity, 
the most dignified men, and of the highest standing among 
the Moslems, submit to utter indecent language at their 
bidding without rebuke, and ignorant Moslem women do 
not shrink from their approach, because in their superstitious 
belief they attribute to them, as men possessed by God, a 
divine authority which they dare not resist. Such an 
attitude of compliance may be exceptional, but there are 
more than rumours of its existence. These ‘ holy men ' 
differ from the ordinary dervishes whom travellers so often 
see in Cairo, and from the ordinary madmen who are kept 
in fetters, so that they may not do injury to themselves and 
others. But their appearance, and the expressions regarding 
them, afford some illustrations of the popular estimate of 
ancient seers, or prophets, in the time of Hosea : ‘ The 
prophet is a fool, the man that hath the spirit is mad ' ^ ; 


^ I Samuel ix. 6-8, lo ; i Kings 
xiii. I, 4-8, 1 1 etc. 

2 I Samuel iu 22. Totally different 
from their Asiatic namesakes were the 
“sacied men” and “sacied women” 
who were charged with the superin- 
tendence of the mysteries at Andania 
in Messenia. They were chosen by 
lot and held office for a year. The 


sacred women might be either mairied 
or single ; the married women had to 
swear that they had been true to their 
husbands. See Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionmn Graecarum*^ No. 653 ; 
Leges Graetortwi Sacrae^ ed. J. de 
Prott, L. Ziehen, Pars Altera, No. 58, 
pp. 166 sqq, 

3 Plosea ix. 7. 
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and in the time of Jeremiah/ the man who made himself a 
prophet was considered as good as a madman.” To com- 
plete the parallel these vagabonds “ are also believed to 
be possessed of prophetic power, so that they are able to 
foretell the future, and warn the people among whom they 
live of impending danger.” ^ 

We may conjecture that with women a powerful motive The license 
for submitting to the embraces of the “ holy men ” is a hope 
of obtaining offspring by them. For in Syria it is still “holy 
believed that even dead saints can beget children on barren 
women, who accordingly resort to their shrines in order to by 

obtain the wish of their hearts. For example, at the Baths of wonieli 
of Solomon in northern Palestine, blasts of hot air escape 
from the ground ; and one of them, named Abu Rabah, is 
a famous resort of childless wives who wish to satisfy their 
maternal longings. They let the hot air stream up over 
their bodies and really believe that children born to them 
after such a visit are begotten by the saint of the shrine.^ 

But the saint who enjoys the highest reputation in this 
respect is St. George. He reveals himself at his shrines 
which are scattered all over the country ; at each of them 
there is a tomb or the likeness of a tomb. The most 
celebrated of these sanctuaries is at Kalat el Hosn in 
northern Syria. Barren women of all sects, including 
Moslems, resort to it. “ There are many natives who shrug 
their shoulders when this shrine is mentioned in connection 
with women. But it is doubtless true that many do not 


* Jeremiah xxix. 26, 

“ S. -I. Curtis*;, Primitive Semitu 
Rthi^ion To-day y pp, 150 .ry. 

2 S. I. Curtiss, op. cit. p. 152. 
to these “holy men,” see further 
C. R. Conder, Tent-U'ork in Palestine, 
ii. 231 sq.’, “The most peculiar class 
of men in the country is that of the 
Derwishes, or sacred personage*^, who 
wander from village to village, per- 
forming tricks, living on alms, an<l 
enjoying certain social and domestic 
privileges, which very often lead to 
scandalous scenes. Some of these men 
are mad, some are fanatics, but the 
majority are, I imagine, rogues. They 


are reverenced not only by the 
peasantry, but also sometimes by the 
governing class. I have seen the 
Kady of Xazarcth ostentatiously }>re- 
paring footl for a miserable and filthy 
beggar, who sat in the ju'^lice-hall, and 
was consulted as if he had l)een in- 
spired. A Derwish of peculiar emin- 
ence is often dres'^ed m good clothes, 
with a spotle-s turban, and is preceded 
by a banner-bearer, and follo-wed by a 
band, with drum, cymbal, and tam- 
bourine. ... It is natural to reflect 
whether the social position of the 
Prophets among the Jews may not haNe 
resembled that of the Der wishes." 

S. I. Curtiss, rp. cit. pp. Ii6 sq. 
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know what seems to be its true character, and who think 
that the most puissant saint, as they believe, in the world 
can give them sons/' “ But the true character of the place 
is beginning to be recognised, so that many Moslems have 
forbidden their wives to visit it.” ^ 


6 . 


Som of God 


men^and^^ Custoius like the foregoing may serve to explain the 
women belief, which is not confined to Syria, that men and women 
offspnnt^^^ niay be in fact and not merely in metaphor the sons and 
of a god. daughters of a god ; for these modern saints, whether 
Christian or Moslems, who father the children of Syrian 
mothers, are nothing but the old gods under a thin disguise. 
If in antiquity as at the present day Semitic women often 
repaired to shrines in order to have the reproach of barren- 
ness removed from them — and the prayer of Hannah is a 
familiar example of the practice,^ we could easily understand 
not only the tradition of the sons of God who begat children 
on the daughters of men,^ but also the exceedingly common 
occurrence of the divine titles in Hebrew names of human 
beings,^ Multitudes of men and women, in fact, whose 
mothers had resorted to holy places in order to procure 
offspring, would be regarded as the actual children of the 
god and would be named accordingly. Hence Hannah 
called her infant Samuel, which means “ name of God ” or 
his name is God ” ; ^ and probably she sincerely believed 
that the child was actually begotten in her womb by the 
deity.^ The dedication of such children to the service of 


^ S. I. Curtiss, op, cit, pp. iiS, 119, 
In India also some Mohammedan 
saints are noted as givers of children. 
Thus at Fatepur-Sikri, near Agra, is 
the grave of Salim Chishti, and child- 
less women tie rags to the delicate 
tracery of the tomb, “thus bringing 
them into direct communion with the 
spirit of the holy man " (W. Crooke, 
Satives of Northern India^ p. 203). 

^ I Samuel i. 

3 Genesis vi. 1-3. In this passage 
“ the sons of God (or rather of the 
gods) ” probably means, in accordance 
with a common Hebrew idiom, no 
more than “the gods,” just as the 


phrase “sons of the prophets” means 
the prophets themselves. Fpr moie 
examples of this idiom, see Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs. Hebrew and 
English Lcxi<on^ p. 121. 

^ For example, all Hebrew names 
ending in ~el or -iah are compounds of 
El or Yahwe, two names of the 
divinity. See G, B. Gray, Studies in 
Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 149 sqq, 

^ Brown, Driver, and Hebrew 

and English Lexicon, p. 1028. But 
compare Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 
3285, iv. 4452. 

** A trace of a similar belief perhaps 
survives in the narratives of Genesis 
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God at the sanctuary was merely giving back the divine son 
to the divine father. Similarly in West Africa, when a 
woman has got a child at the shrine of Agbasia, the god 
who alone bestows offspring on women, she dedicates him 
or her as a sacred slave to the deity.^ 

Thus in the Syrian beliefs and customs of to-day we The samts 
probably have the clue to the religious prostitution practised 
in the very same regions in antiquity. Then as now women the eqm- 
looked to the local god, the Baal or Adonis of old, the Abu the^!Jncient 
Rabah or St. George of to-day, to satisfy the natural craving or 
of a woman’s heart ; and then as now, apparently, the part 
of the local god was played by sacred men, who in person- 
ating him may often have sincerely believed that they were 
acting under divine inspiration, and that the functions which 
they discharged were necessary for the fertility of the land 
as well as for the propagation of the human species. The 
purifying influence of Christianity and Mohammedanism has 
restricted such customs within narrow limits ; even under 
Turkish rule they are now only carried on in holes and corners. 

Yet if the practice has dwindled, the principle which it 
embodies appears to be fundamentally the same ; it is a 
desire for the continuance of the species, and a belief that 
an object so natural and legitimate can be accomplished by 
divine power manifesting itself in the bodies of men and 
women. 

The belief in the physical fatherhood of God has not Belief 
been confined to Syria in ancient and modern times. Else- 
where many men have been counted the sons of God in fatherhood 
the most literal sense of the word, being supposed to have cr>nfined”°^ 
been begotten by his holy spirit in the wombs of mortal 
women. Here I shall merely illustrate the creed by a few 
examples drawn from classical antiquity." Thus in order to 
obtain ofifspring women used to resort to the great sanctuary Sons of the 
of Aesculapius, situated in a beautiful upland valley, to 
which a path, winding through a long wooded gorge, leads 
from the bay of Epidaurus. Here the women slept in the 

xxxi. and Julies xiii., where barren ^ J. Spieth, Die Eivc^Stammc, pp. 
women are represented as conceiving 446, 448*450 

children after the visit of God, or of an " For more instances see H. Tsener, 
angel of God, in the likeness of a man. Das IVtihnacht f< J, i. 70 sqg. 
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Sons of the holy place and were visited in dreams by a serpent ; and 
the children to whom they afterwards gave birth were 
believed to have been begotten by the reptile,^ That the 
serpent was supposed to be the god himself seems certain ; 
for Aesculapius repeatedly appeared in the form of a serpent, “ 
and live serpents were kept and fed in his sanctuaries for 
the healing of the sick, being no doubt regarded as his 
incarnations.^ Hence the children born to women who had 
thus visited a sanctuary of Aesculapius were probably 
fathered on the serpent -god. Many celebrated men in 

classical antiquity were thus promoted to the heavenly 
hierarchy by similar legends of a miraculous birth. The 
famous Aratus of Sicyon was certainly believed by his 
countrymen to be a son of Aesculapius ; his mother is 
said to have got him in intercourse with a serpent*^ 
Probably she slept either in the shrine of Aesculapius at 
Sicyon, where a figurine of her was shown seated on a 
serpent,^ or perhaps in the more secluded sanctuary of the 
god at Titane, not many miles off, where the sacred serpents 
crawled among ancient cypresses on the hill-top which over- 
looks the narrow green valley of the Asopus with the white 
turbid river rushing in its depths.^ There, under the shadow 
of the cypresses, with the murmur of the Asopus in her ears, 
the mother of Aratus may have conceived, or fancied she 
conceived, the future deliverer of his country. Again, the 
mother of Augustus is said to have got him by inter- 
course with a serpent in a temple of Apollo ; hence the 
emperor was reputed to be the son of that god.^ Similar 
tales were told of the Messenian hero Aristomenes, Alexander 


^ Dittenberger, Sylloge Insanp- 
tionum Grcucammg No. 803, lines 
1 17 sqq., 129 W; 

- Pausanias, li. 10. 3 (with my 
note), iii. 23. 7 ; Livy, xi. Epitome ; 
Pliny, Nat, Hist, xxix. 72 ; Valerius 
Maximus, i. 8. 2 ; Ovid, Met am, xv. 
626-744; Aurelius Victor, De viris 
illustr, 22 ; Plutarch, Quaest, Rom. 
94. 

3 Aristophanes, Pltetus, 733 ; Pau- 
sanias, ii. ii. 8; Herodas, Alimiambi^ 
iv. 90 sq . ; Dittenberger, Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum^^ No. 802, 


lines 1 1 6 sqq, ; Ch. Michel, Recneil 
d' Inscriptions Grecqties^ No. 1069. 

^ Pausanias, 11. 10. 3, iv. 14. 7 

^ Ibid. ii. 10. 4. 

Ibid. ii. n. 5-8. 

^ Suetonius, Divus Augustus, 94 5 
Dio Cassius, xlv. i. 2. Tame ser- 
pents were kept in a sacred grove of 
Apollo in Epirus, A virgin priestess 
fed them, and omens of plenty and 
health or the opposites were drawn 
from the way in which the reptiles 
took their food from her. See Aelian, 
Nat. Hist. xi. 2. 
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the Great, and the elder Scipio : all of them were reported 
to have been begotten by snakes.^ In the time of Herod 
a serpent, according to Aelian, in like manner made love 
to a Judaean maid/ Can the story be a distorted rumour 
of the parentage of Christ ? 


§ 7. Reincarnation of the Dead 

The reason why snakes were so often supposed to be Belief that 
the fathers of human beings is probably to be found in the 
common belief that the dead come to life and revisit their life »n the 
old homes in the shape of serpents. serpems 

This, for example, is believed by the Zulus and other 
Caffre tribes,^ the Ngoni,'^ the Wabondei,^ the IVIasai,^ the 
Dinkas of the Upper Nile,^ and the Betsilco and other 
tribes of Madagascar.® Where serpents are thus viewed as 


1 Pausanias, iv. 14. 7 ; Livy, xxvi. 
19 ; Aulus Gellius, vi. i ; Plutarch, 
Akxa^idery 2. All these cases have 
been already cited in this connection 
by L. Deubner, De incubatione 
(Leipsic, 1900), p. 33 note. 

2 Aelian, De natura animaliiwiy 
vi. 17. 

3 Arbousset et Daumas, Voyage 
d'‘ Exploration (Paris, 1842), p, 277 ; 
Callaway, Religions System of the 
Amaztilu^ part ii. pp. 140- 144, 196- 
200, 20S-212 ; J. Shooter, The Kafirs 
of Nataf p. 1 52 ; E. Casalis, The 
Rasiitos^ p. 246; [South Afnan) Folk- 
lore Journaf ii. (1880) pp. IOI-I03 ; 
A. Kranz, Natur- und Kulturlchen der 
ZaiIhs (Wiesbaden, 1880), p. 112; 
F. Spcckmann, Die Hermatindairgcr 
Mission in Afrika^ pp. 165*167; 
Dudley Kidd, The E^^sential Kafir 
(London, 1904), pp. 85-S7. 

W. A. Elmsiie, Among the Hi' Id 
Agom (London, 1899), PP- 7* -^ 9 - 
^ O. Baumann, Usambara und seine 
NaJibargchicte (Berlin, 1891), pp. 14 1 

S'l, 

® S. L. Ilinde and H. Ilinde, The 
Last of the Masai (London, 1901), pp. 
10 1 sq.\ A. C Hollis, The Masai 
(Oxford, 1905), pp. 307 sq, ; Sir II. 
Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate^ 
ii. 832. 


^ E. de Pruyssenaere, Reisen und 
Forschungen im Gebiete des IVeissen 
und Blauen Nil (Gotha, 1877), p, 27 
[PetermanrC s Mittkeilungen, Ergan- 
zungsheft, No. 50). Compare G. 
Schweinfurth, The Heaid of Africa p 
i- 55- 

^ G. A. Shaw^, “ The Betsileo," 
The Antananarivo Annual and 
Madagascar Magazine^ Reprint of the 
First Pour Numbers (Antananarivo, 
1S85), p. 41 1 ; H. W. Little, Mada- 
gascar^ its History and People (Lomlon, 
1884}, [ip. 86 cy. ; A. van (icnnep, 
Tabcu tt P'otlmi:>me a IMadagi .tur 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 272 sqq. Among 
the Bahima of link ole dead chieL turn 
into serpent-^, but dead kings into 
lions. See J. Koscoe, “ d he P>ahimn, 
a Cow Tribe of Knkule in the I g.amla 
Protectorate,’’ foinnal of the Anthi of 0- 
logical In tiiute, xxNvii. (1907) : ^IaJor 
J. A. Meldon, “ Notes on the Bahima 
of Ankole.” Journal of the A/rictin 
Society^ No. x\ii, (January 1007), p. 
151. Major Leonard hold^ that the 
pythons woi shipped in S< ulhern 
Nigeria are regarded as reincarnations 
of the dead ; but this ^eems \ery 
doubtful. See A. G. Leonard, I he 
Lower Aiger and its (London, 

1906), pp. 327 sqf. Pythons aie 
worshipped by the Ewe - sjieaking 
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ancestors come to life, the people naturally treat them with 
great respect and often feed them with milk,^ perhaps 
because milk is the food of human babes and the reptiles 
are treated as human beings in embryo, who can be born 
The again from women. The Romans and Greeks appear to 
Greeks and j^^vc also believed that the souls of the dead were incarnate 

Romans 

seem to in the bodies of serpents. Among the Romans the regular 
shlredthis symbol of the gcuius or guardian spirit of every man was a 
belief Serpent,^ and in Roman houses serpents were lodged and fed 
in such numbers that if their swarms had not been some- 
times reduced by conflagrations there would have been no 
living for them.^ In Greek legend Cadmus and his wife 
Harmonia were turned at death into snakes.^ When the 
Spartan king Cleomenes was slain and crucified in Egypt, a 
great serpent coiled round his head on the cross and kept 
off the vultures from his face. The people regarded the 
prodigy as a proof that Cleomenes was a son of the gods.^ 
Again, when Plotinus lay dying, a snake crawled from 
under his bed and disappeared into a hole in the wall, and 
at the same moment the philosopher expired.^ Apparently 
superstition saw in these serpents the souls of the dead men. 
In Greek religion the serpent was indeed the regular symbol 
or attribute of the worshipful dead,^ and we can hardly 
doubt that the early Greeks, like the Zulus and other 
African tribes at the present day, really believed the soul of 


peoples of the Slave Coast, but ap- 
parently not from a belief that the 
souls of the dead are lodged in them. 
See A. B. Ellis, T/ie Eive- speak 
Peoples of ihe Slave Coast of West 
Africa, pp. 54 ^W- 

^ Milk is offered for this reason to 
serpents by the Zulus (E. Casalis and 
A. Kranz, //<r. ), Masai (A. C. Hollis, 
I.C.), the Dinkas (E. de Pruyssenaere, 
), and the Betsileo (H. W. Little,/. r. ). 
The Rev. J. Roscoc tells me that serpents 
are revered and fed with milk by the 
Bunyoio, to the north of Uganda ; 
but he cannot say whether the creatures 
are supposed to be incarnations of the 
dead. The negroes of Whydah in 
Guinea also feed with milk the serpents 
which they worship (Astley's Voya^^es 
and Travels i iii. 29). 


2 L. Preller, Ra/iische Mythologies^ 
ii. 196 sq. ; G. AVissowa, Religion und 
Knit us der Router, p. 155. The wor- 
ship of the Genius was very popular in 
the Roman Empire. See J. Toutain, 
Les C lilies Paiens dans V Empire 
Remain, Premiere Partie, i. (Paris, 
1907) pp. 439 sqq, 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxix. 72. 
Compare Seneca, De Ira, iv, 31. 6. 

^ Apollodorus, iii. 5. 4 ; Ilyginus, 
Fad. 6 ; Ovid, Metam. iv. 563-603. 

® Plutarch, Cleomenes^ 39. 

® Porphyry, De vita Plotini, p. 
103, Didot edition (appended to the 
lives of Diogenes Laertius). 

^ Plutarch, Cleomenes , Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Plutus, 733. 
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the departed to be lodged in the reptile. The sacred serpent 
which lived in the Erechtheum at Athens, and was fed with 
honey-cakes once a month, may have been supposed to 
house the soul of the dead king Erechtheus, who had reigned 
in his lifetime on the same spot.^ Perhaps the libations 
of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves “ were in- 
tended to be drunk by serpents as the embodiments of the 
deceased ; on two tombstones found at Tegea a man and a 
woman are respectively represented holding out to a serpent 
a cup which may be supposed to contain milk.® We have 
seen that various African tribes feed serpents with milk 
because they imagine the reptiles to be incarnations of their 
dead kinsfolk ; ^ and the Dinkas, who practise the custom, 
also pour milk on the graves of their friends for some time 
after the burial.® It is possible that a common type in 
Greek art, which exhibits a woman feeding a serpent out of 
a saucer, may have been borrowed from a practice of thus 
ministering to the souls of the departed.^^ 

Further, at the sowing festival of the Thesmophoria, held The 
by Greek women in October, it was customary to throw f^a^fthe 
cakes and pigs to serpents, which lived in caverns or Thesmo- 
vaults sacred to the corn -goddess Demeter/ We may 

^ IIcr<xlotus, viii. 41 \ Plutarch, deemed a daughter of the seriK^nt-^rod 

^ ^ ^ o I t> c*irn3.tions 

ThLmisiotk'^^ lO ; Aristophanes, Ly- Aesculapius (Pau-^anias, i. 23.4), of the 

slira^ 758 ^y., with the Scholium ; was constantly associated with him in 
Philostiatus, Imag. ii. 17. 6. See ritual and art. See, for example, 
further my note on Pau'^anias, i. 18. 2 Pausanias, i. 40, 6, ii. 4. 5, ii. i i. 6, 

(vol. ii. pp. 16S J/y.). ii. 23. 4, li. 27, 6, lii. 22. 13, v. 20.3, 

' Sophoclc'', 893 .'yy. ; v. 26. 2, vii. 23. 7, viii. 28. i. \iii. 

Kuripulcs, ChtUa, lia-^yy- 3 t- t? 'ii>- 32. 4, '•in. 47. I. The 

^ ^Ji. Ar.itdo- shake - cnt\s ined i^^ddess whose image 

histitiitiS in At/nn, i\. (1879) '^as found in a jui hi-'toric shrine at 
pi. viii. Coinpaio pp. 135 -'y*» th.urnia in ('retc may ha'c licen a 
162 fy. piede';e-.sor <4 tiie serpent - feeding 

^ Above, pp. 73 Sf^. II\gieij. See K, M. Hurrows, 7 'hr 

P. de I’ruvNscnacre, /,< (abave, /Vwe7v;7< /;/ C'oS iLonrion, 1907), 

p. 73. note 7). pp. 137 ^y. I conj^-cture that tlic 

See C. O. Muller, Dcnlmaur snake', winch were the regular s_\mb(d 

dtn- altiu (f lotlingeii, 1S54), of the Fin ies, in i) ha^ e been originally 

pi. 1x1. with the corre-j'^nding te.\t in nothing but the einhleins or rather 
Yoh i. (where the eccentrir system of embodiments of the (lead; and that 
pag.ng adopted render^ leferenccs to it the Furies themselves may, like Aesciil- 
practically useless!. In these groups apius, base been developed out of the 
the female figure is commonly, and reptiles, sloughing off their seqient 
perhaps correctly, interpreted as the skins through the anthropomorphic 
Goddess of Health (Hygieia). It is tendency of Greek thought, 
to be remembered that Hygieia was ' Scholia on Lucian, I^taL Mirctr. 
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guess that the serpents thus propitiated were deemed to 
be incarnations of dead men and women, who might easily 
be incommoded in their earthy beds by the operations of 
husbandry. What indeed could be more disturbing than 
to have the roof of the narrow house shaken and rent 
over their heads by clumsy oxen dragging a plough up 
and down on the top of it? No wonder that at such 
times it was thought desirable to appease them with 
Reluctance offerings. Sometimes, however, it is not the dead but the 
tL^^Earth E^-^h Goddcss herself who is disturbed by the husbandman. 
Goddess. An Indian prophet at Priest Rapids, on the Middle Columbia 
River, dissuaded his many followers from tilling the ground 
because “ it is a sin to wound or cut, tear up or scratch our 
common mother by agricultural pursuits.”^ In Bengal the 
chief festival in honour of Mother Earth is held at the end 
of the hot season, when she is supposed to suffer from the 
impurity common to women, and during that time all 
ploughing, sowing, and other work cease.^ On a certain day 
of the year, when offerings are made to the Earth, the Ewe 
farmer of West Africa will not hoe the ground and the Ewe 
weaver will not drive a sharp stake into it, “ because the hoe 
and the stake would wound the Earth and cause her pain.^’ ^ 
When Ratumaimbulu, the god who made fruit-trees to 
blossom and bear fruit, came once a year to Fiji, the people 
had to live very quietly for a month lest they should disturb 
him at his important work. During this time they might 
not plant nor build nor sail about nor go to war ; indeed 
most kinds of work were forbidden. The priests announced 
the time of the god's arrival and departure.^ These periods of 
rest and quiet would seem to be the Indian and Fijian Lent 
Thus behind the Greek notion that women may conceive 
by a serpent-god ^ seems to lie the belief that they can con- 


ii. {Scholia in Luciannm^ ed. H. Rabe, 
Leipsic, 1906, pp. 275 sq,). As to 
the Thesmophoria, see Encyclopaedia 
Britannicap xxiii. 295 sqq. 

^ A. S. Gatschet, The Klamath 
Indians of South - western Oregon 
(Washington, 1890), p. xcii. 

“ W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India (London, 1907), p. 232. 


^ J. Spieth, Die Ewe •Stamme^ p. 
796. 

^ J. E. Erskine, yb«;77^/ of a Ciuise 
anionj^ the Islands of the Western 
Pacific (London, 1853), pp. 245 
^ Persons initiated into the mysteries 
of Sabazius had a serpent drawn through 
the bosom of their robes, and the reptile 
was identified with the god (6 5td koXttov 
Oios (Clement of Alexandria, Pro^ 
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ceive by the dead in the form of serpents. If such a belief Gra\es as 
were ever held, it would be natural that barren women should concepnon 
resort to graves in order to have their wombs quickened, and for women, 
this may explain why they visited the shrine of the serpent- 
god Aesculapius for that purpose ; the shrine was perhaps 
at first a grave. It is significant that in Syria the shrines 
of St George, to which childless women go to get offspring, 
always include a tomb or the likeness of one ; ^ and further, 
that in the opinion of Syrian peasants at the present day 
women may, without intercourse with a living man, bear 
children to a dead husband, a dead saint, or a jinnec.“ In 
the East Indies also it is still commonly believed that spirits 
can consort with women and beget children on them.^ 

Such beliefs are closely akin to the idea, entertained by Kemcar- 
many peoples, that the souls of the dead may pass directly into 
the wombs of women and be born again as infants. Thus Amenca 
the Hurons used to bury little children beside the paths in 
the hope that their souls might enter the passing squaws 
and be born again and similarly some negroes of West 
Africa throw the bodies of infants into the bush in order that 
their souls may choose a new mother from the women who 
pass by.^ Among the Bangalas, a tribe of cannibals in 
Equatorial Africa, to the north of the Congo, a woman was 
one day seen digging a hole in the public road. Her 
husband entreated a Belgian officer to let her alone, pro- 
mising to mend the road afterwards, and explaining that his 
wife wished to become a mother. The good-natured officer 
complied with his request and watched the woman. She 
continued to dig till she had uncovered a little skeleton, 
the remains of her first-born, which she tenderly embraced. 


trept. li. 1 6, p. 14, eJ. I'ottcr). This 
may be a tiace of the belief tliat wi'Hien 
can be impre<4nated l)y serpents, thmigti 
it does not appear that the (creniony 
was jierformed only on women. 

* See above, p. 69. Among the 
South S!a\^> women go to graves to 
get children. See below, p. 79. 

- S. I. Curtiss, 

Rciis^-ion 7 'o-day, pp. 1 1 5 

^ A. C. Rruijt, Htt AntmiiViC in ..ni 
Indict hen A re hi pel (The H.igue, 1906), 

p- 398. 


^ Rt^laiion^ Je iiitts^ 

130 (('anadian Reprint). This an<l 
some of the following instances ha\e 
been ahead) cited h\ .Mr. J. 1 .. King, 
w ho suggest >,w ilh mucii probibility, that 
the -special mo<les of iair.a) adopted for 
infants in vaiious j-arts of the w(»rld 
may often ha\e been intcnrled to en<^ure 
iheir rebirth. SeeJ. Ib King, “Infant 
Ruriab” CV(Z- '7/az/ Abrvtu’, xvii. {1903) 
8? -q. 

^ Maiy H. Kingsley, Traiuh in 
Aid A/nuz (London, 1S97), p. 478. 
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humbly entreating the dead child to enter into her and give 
her again a mother’s joy. The officer rightly did not smile.^ 
In Uganda stillborn babes and children born feet fore- 
most who die in infancy are buried at cross-roads, and 
mounds are raised over their remains. When women or 
girls pass by such a grave, they throw grass, sticks, or dust 
on it for the purpose, as they allege, of preventing the ghost 
of the child from entering them and being reborn.^ 

Again, when a child dies in Northern India it is usually 
buried under the threshold of the house, “ in the belief that as 
the parents tread daily over its grave, its soul will be reborn in 
the family. Here, as Mr. Rose suggests, we reach an explana- 
tion of the rule that children of Hindus are buried, not 
cremated. Their souls do not pass into the ether with the 
smoke of the pyre, but remain on earth to be reincarnated 
in the household.”^ Among the Kois of the Godavari 
district, in Southern India, the dead are usually burnt, but 
the bodies of children and of young men and women are 
buried. If a child dies within a month of its birth, it is 
generally buried close to the house “ so that the rain, dripping 
from the eaves, may fall upon the grave, and thereby cause 
the parents to be blessed with another child.” ^ Apparently 
it is supposed that the soul of the dead child, refreshed and 
revived by the rain, will pass again into the mother’s womb. 
Indian criminal records contain many cases in which “ the 
ceremonial killing of a male child has been performed as a 
cure for barrenness, the theory being that the soul of the 
murdered boy becomes reincarnated in the woman, who 
performs the rite with a desire to secure offspring. Usually 
she effects union with the spirit of the child by bathing over 
its body or in the water in which the corpse has been washed. 
Cases have recently occurred in which the woman actually 
bathed in the blood of the child.” ^ On the fifth day after 
a death the Gonds perform the ceremony of bringing 


\ Th. Masui, Guide dc la Scctiou de 
I Elat Indl pendant du Conf^o a ! Ex- 
position de Biuxelles - Tervueren en 
{ Brussels, 1S97), pp. 113 sq. 

^ P'rom notes furnished to me by 
the Rev. J. Roscoe, who had already 
describeil the custom somewhat more 


briefly in Journal of the Anthropolophal 
Institute^ xxxii. (1902) p. 30. 

3 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India {London, 1 907), p. 202. 

^ E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes 
in Southern India^ p. 155. 

® W. Crooke, op. cit. p. 202. 
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back the soul. They go to the bank of a river, call 
aloud the name of the deceased, and entering the water 
catch a fish or an insect. This creature they then take 
home and place among the sainted dead of the family, 
supposing that in this manner the spirit of the departed has 
been brought back to the house. Sometimes the fish or 
insect is eaten in the belief that it will be thus reborn as a 
child.^ This last custom explains the widely diffused story stones of 
of virgins who have conceived by eating of a plant or an 
animal or merely by taking it to their bosom.“ In all such 
cases we may surmise that the plant or animal was thought 
to contain the soul of a dead person, which thus passed into 
the virgin's womb and was born again as an infant. Among Remcar- 
the South Slavs childless women often resort to a grave in 
which a pregnant woman is buried. There they bite some among 
grass from the grave, invoke the deceased by name, and beg 
her to give them the fruit of her womb. After that they 
take a little of the mould from the grave and carry it about 
with them thenceforth under their girdle.^ Apparently they 
imagine that the soul of the unborn infant is in the grass or 
the mould and will pass from it into their body. 

Among the aborigines of Central Australia, the lowest Remcar- 
savages of whom we have accurate accounts, beliefs of this 
sort are universal. They think that every person is the m Central 
reincarnation of a deceased ancestor, and that the souls 


1 K. V. Russell, in Ceris/is of India ^ 
1901, vol. xiii. (Central Pr<>vinccs), 
part 1, p. 93. 

- For stoiies of «;uc]i virgin births 
see Comte II. cle Charency, I e fo!k!o>t 
dans It'S deux Monde\ (Paris, 1S94), 
pp. 121-256; F. S. Ilartland, Tht 
I.iXend of Tostus^ vol. i. (LoncUm. 
1894), pp. 71 sqq, ; and my note on 
Pausanias vii. 17. ll (vid. iv. pp. 13S- 
140). To the instance" there cited l>y 
me add : • A. Thc\ct. Cosmo^'raphir 
Cniverudlo (Pari". 1 575 ^’ 9 ^^ 

[wrongly numbered 952] ; R. v> n dem 
Steineii, Unifi don NatHi~id.c>n 
Ztntyal-Brasilnu , pp. 370, 373 ; 

H. A. ('uiidreau, La l-rivvc I'qnl 
noAia/t'j ii. (Pans, 1S87). pp. 1S4 s/, ; 
Reda/ions dt^ ftaidos, 1637, p[i. 123 
sq, (Canadian reprint); A. G. Morice, 
An pays do /'Onr^ Xoir (Pans and 


Lyons, 1S97), 153 ; A. Raffray, 

“ Venage a la cote nord de la Nouv- 
elle (lumee," BuHitin do la Sondtd 
dr <n\\'raphir (Paris), VI«^ Scrie, x\. 
(187S;. pp. 392 w/. ; j, L. \an der 
Tooin, “ Het animismebij <lep Minang- 
kaleuie-r der Padangsrhe Hovcnlandcn,” 
dh/drayf n tot de 7 'aal Land- < n / 'oH n- 
knnde 7 an Ndt r/and -i/i-Indn , \\\i\. 
(1890), p. 78; K. Ayni 'iiur, “ Les 
'I'chaines et lenns religions." RirafC di 
rHutoirt dc 7 /V.Vg.% ;/r. x\i\. (lOOl) 
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the dead pass directly into the wombs of women, who give 
them birth without the need of commerce with the other sex. 
They believe that the spirits of the departed gather and 
dwell at particular spots, marked by a natural feature such 
as a rock or a tree, and that from these lurking-places they 
dart out and enter the bodies of passing women or girls. 
When a woman feels her womb quickened, she knows that 
a spirit has made its way into her from the nearest abode 
of the dead. This is their regular explanation of conception 
and childbirth. “ The natives, one and all in these tribes, 
believe that the child is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no 
idea of procreation as being associated with sexual inter- 
course, and firmly believe that children can be born without 
this taking place.” ^ The spots where the souls thus congre- 
gate waiting to be born again are usually the places where 
the remote ancestors of the dream -time are said to have 
passed into the ground ; that is, they are the places where 
the forefathers of the tribe are supposed to have died or to 
have been buried. For example, in the Warramunga tribe 
the ancestor of the Black -snake clan is said to have left 
many spirits of Black-snake children in the rocks and trees 
which border a certain creek. Hence no woman at the 
present day dares to strike one of these trees with an axe, 
being quite convinced that the blow would release one of 
the spirit -children, who would at once enter her body.^ 
Again, at several places in the wide territory of the Arunta 
tribe there are certain stones which are in like manner 
thought to be the abode of souls awaiting rebirth. Hence 
the stones are called “ child-stones.” In one of them there 
is a hole through which the spirit- children look out for 
passing women, and it is firmly believed that a visit to the 
stone would result in conception. If a young woman is 
obliged to pass near the stone and does not wish* to have 
a child, she will carefully disguise her youth, pulling a wry 
face and hobbling along on a stick. She will bend herself 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Nojihern of Central Ausifaiia, 52, 123- 125, 
Tribes oj Central Australia^ p. 330, 126, 132 sq,^ 265, 335-338. 

compare id, ibid, pp. xi, 145, 147- ^ Spencer and Gillen, Northern 

151, 155 sq.,^ 161 sq.^ 169 sq,,, 173 Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 162, 

sq,, 174-176, 606; id,, Native Tribes 330 sq. 
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double like a very old woman, and imitating the cracked 
voice of age she will say, “ Don’t come to me, I am an old 
woman.” Nay, it is thought that women may conceive by 
the stone without visiting it. If a man and his wife both 
wish for a child, the husband will tie his hair-girdle round 
the stone, rub it, and mutter a direction to the spirits to 
give heed to his wife. And it is believed that by performing 
a similar ceremony a malicious man can cause women and 
even children at a distance to be pregnant.^ 


§ 8. Sacred Stocks and Stones among the Semites 

Traces of beliefs and customs like the foregoing may Pmcreative 
perhaps be detected among the ancient Semites. When the 
prophet Jeremiah speaks of the Israelites who said to a ascribed to 
stock or to a tree (for in Hebrew the words are the same), s^ockTand 
“ Thou art my father,” and to a stone, Thou hast brought stones at 
me forth,” ^ it is probable that he was not using vague sanclu^ 
rhetorical language, but denouncing real beliefs current 
among his contemporaries. Now we know that at all the 
old Canaanite sanctuaries, including the sanctuaries of 
Jehovah down to the reformations of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
the two regular objects of worship were a sacred stock and 
a sacred stone, ^ and that these sanctuaries were the seats of ' 
profligate rites performed by sacred men (kedeshim) and 
sacred women {kedeshoth). Is it not natural to suppose 
that the stock and stone which the superstitious Israelites 
regarded as their father and mother were the sacred stock 
(ash era) and the sacred stone {mas set a) of the sanctuary, 
and that the children born of the loose intercourse of the 
sexes at these places were believed to be the offspring or 


1 Spencer and (lillen, Native Trifles 
of Central Australia, pp, 337 sq. 

2 Jcremialr ii. 27. The ancient 

Greek> seem also to have hsd a nation 
that men were sprung from trees nr 
rocks. See Homer, Of, xix. 163 : 
F. G. Welcker, Grtuhisehe Gvtterlchre^ 
1 - 777 ' R' Cook, “Oak and 

Rock,*’ Clas^yieal Rtvniv, xw (1901) 
pp. 322 sqq, 

^ The ashcra and the masstba. See 
I Kings xiv. 23 ; 2 King=5 xviii. 4. 


xxiii. 14 ; Micah v. 13 fm Hebrew, 
12 Heuteronomy xvi, 2 1 ^q. \ 

\V. K<)bert''on Smith, Kclrs^wn of the 
St'milef- 1S7 '^^/y.,203 sqq.% lary- 
ilofaefia JUbh- a, s-vv.^ “ Asherah *' and 
“ Massebah." In the early religion of 
Crete also the two principal objects of 
worship seem to have been a sacred 
tree and a sacred pillar. See A. J. 
Evans, “Mycenaean Tree and Tillar 
Q\x\xf /our nal cf Ilellcnit StufiCi^ xxi. 
(1901) pp. 99 sqq, 

K\ 
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emanations of these uncouth but worshipful idols in which, 
as in the sacred trees and stones of Central Australia, the 
souls of the dead may have been supposed to await rebirth ? 
On this view the sacred men and women who actually begot 
or bore the children were deemed the human embodiments of 
the two divinities, the men perhaps personating the sacred 
stock, which appears to have been a tree stripped of its 
branches, and the women personating the sacred stone, 
which seems to have been in the shape of a cone, an obelisk, 
or a pillar/ 

These conclusions are confirmed by the result of recent re- 
searches at Gezer, an ancient Canaanitish city, which occupied 
a high, isolated point on the southern border of Ephraim, 
between Jerusalem and the sea. Here the English excava- 
tions have laid bare the remains of a sanctuary with the 
sacred stone pillars or obelisks {inassebotJi) still standing in 
a row, while between two of them is set a large socketed 
stone, beautifully squared, which perhaps contained the 
sacred stock or pole iashera). In the soil which had accumu- 
lated over the floor of the temple were found vast numbers 
of male emblems rudely carved out of soft limestone ; and 
tablets of terra-cotta, representing in low relief the mother- 
goddess, were discovered throughout the strata. These 
objects were no doubt votive -offerings presented by the 
worshippers to the male and female deities who were repre- 
sented by the sacred stock and the sacred stones ; and their 
occurrence in large quantities raises a strong presumption 
that the divinities of the sanctuary were a god and goddess 
regarded as above all sources of fertility. The supposition 
is further strengthened by a very remarkable discovery. 
Under the floor of the temple were found the bones of 
many new-born children, none more than a week old, buried 
in large jars. None of these little bodies showed any trace 
of mutilation or violence ; and in the light of the customs 


^ As to conical images of Semitic 
goddesses, see above, pp. 30 sq. The 
sacred pole [asherd) ajipears also to 
have been by some people regarded as 
the embodiment of a goddess (Astarte), 
not of a god. See above, p. 14, n. 6. 
Among the Khasis of Assam the sacred 


upright stones, which resemble the 
Semitic ?fiass€both, are regarded as 
males, and the flat table-stones as 
female. See P. K. T. Gurdon, The 
Khasis (London, 1907), pp. 112 sq.^ 
150 sqq. 
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practised in many other lands ^ we seem to be justified in 
conjecturing that the infants were still-born or died soon 
after birth, and that they were buried by their parents in the 
sanctuary in the hope that, quickened by the divine power, 
they might enter again into the mother’s womb and again be 
born into the world.^ If the souls of these buried babes were 
supposed to pass into the sacred stocks and stones and to dart 
from them into the bodies of would-be mothers who resorted 
to the sanctuary, the analogy with Central Australia would 
be complete. That the analogy is real and not fanciful is 
strongly suggested by the modern practice of Syrian women 
who still repair to the shrines of saints to procure offspring, 
and who still look on “ holy men ” as human embodiments 
of divinity. In this, as in many other dark places of 
superstition, the present is the best guide to the interpreta- 
tion of the past ; for while the higher forms of religious faith 
pass away like clouds, the lower stand firm and indestructible 
like rocks. The “ sacred men ” of one age are the dervishes 
of the next, the Adonis of yesterday is the St George of 
to-day. 


* See above, pp. 77 sqq^ 

2 As to the excavations at Gezer, see 
R. A. Stewart MacaHster, Reports on 
the Excavation of Gezer ^ pp. 76-89 
(reprinted from the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund') ; 
id . , Bible Side-lights from the Mound 
of Gezer (London, 1906), pp. 57-67, 
73 ‘ 75 - MacaHster now inclines 

to regal d the socketed stone as a laver 
rather than as the base of the sacred 
pole. He supposes that the buried 
infants were first-born chihlren sacrificed 
in accordance with the ancient law of 
the dedication of the first-born. The 
explanation which I have adopted in 
the text agrees better with the uninjured 
state of the bodies, and it is further 
confirmed by the result r>f the Austrian 
excavations at Tell Taannek (Taanach) 
in Palestine, which seem to prove that 
there children up to the age of two 
years were not buiied in the family 
graves but interred separately in jars. 
Some of these sepulchral jars were 
deposited under or beside the houses, 


but many were grouped round a rock- 
hewn altar in a different part of the 
hill. There is nothing to indicate that 
any of the children were sacrificed : 
the size of some of the skeletons pre- 
cludes the idea that they were slain at 
birth. Probably they all died natural 
deaths, and the custom of burying them 
in or near the house or beside an altar 
was intended to ensure their rebirth in 
the family. See Dr. IL Selim, “Tell 
Taannek,” Denkschnften dcr Aa/w'. 
Akademic der Wissensthafien, Philo- 
sophisch-historiiche Alasse^ 1. (Vienna, 
1904), No. iv, pp. 32-37, 96 V. I 
have to thank Mr. R. A. Stewart Mac- 
alister for kindly directing my attention 
to the exca^ations at Tell Taannek 
(Taanach). It deserves to be mentioned 
that in an enclosure close to the stand- 
ing stones at Gezer, there was found a 
bronze model of a cobra (R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, Bible Side - hi;htSy p. 76). 
Perhaps the reptile was the deity of 
the shrine, <ir an embodiment of an 
ancestral spirit. 
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Semitic If a custom of putting a king or his son to death in the 
^rMng character of a god has left small traces of itself in Cyprus, 
a member an island whcfc the fierce zeal of Semitic religion was early 
tempered by Greek humanity, the vestiges of that gloomy 
rite are clearer in Phoenicia itself and in the Phoenician 
colonies, which lay more remote from the highways of 
Grecian commerce. We know that the Semites were in 
the habit of sacrificing some of their children, generally 
the first-born, either as a tribute regularly due to the deity 
or to appease his anger in seasons of public danger and 
calamity.^ If commoners did so, is it likely that kings, 
with all their heavy responsibilities, could exempt them- 
selves from this dreadful sacrifice for the fatherland ? 


In point of fact, history informs us that kings steeled 
themselves to do as others did.^ It deserves to be 


The 

burning of 
Melcarth 
at Tyre. 


noticed that if Mesha, king of Moab, who sacrificed his 
eldest son by fire, claimed to be a son of his god,^ he 
would no doubt transmit his divinity to his offspring ; and 
further, that the same sacrifice is said to have been performed 
in the same way by the divine founder of Byblus, the great 
seat of the worship of Adonis.^ This suggests that the 
human representatives of Adonis formerly perished in the 
flames. At all events, a custom of periodically burning 
the chief god of the city in effigy appears to have prevailed 

^ 'I'hc Golden ii. 38 sqq, ^ See above, p. 12. 

See Appendix I., “ Moloch the King/’ 

at the end of this volume. ^ PIulo of Byblus, in Fra^apne^tta 

^ Philo of Byblus, quoted by lUstoricornvi Graecornm,t 6 ^.Cl,'ls\viCitXy 
Eusebius, Prae/'ar, Evang. i. 10. 29 iii. pp, 569, 570, 571. See above, 
sq . ; 2 Kings iii. 27. p. 10. 
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at Tyre and in the Tyrian colonies down to a late time, 
and the effigy may well have been a later substitute for a 
man. For Melcarth, the great god of Tyre, was identified 
by the Greeks with Hercules/ who is said to have burned 
himself to death on a great pyre, ascending up to heaven in 
a cloud and a peal of thunder.^ The common Greek legend, 
immortalised by Sophocles, laid the scene of the fiery 
tragedy on the top of Mount Oeta, but another version 
transferred it significantly to Tyre itself^ Combined with 
the other evidence which I shall adduce, this latter tradition 
raises a strong presumption that an effigy of Hercules, or 
rather of Melcarth, was regularly burned at a great festival 
in Tyre. That festival may have been the one known as 
“ the awakening of Hercules,” which was held in the month 
of Peritius, answering nearly to January.*^ The name of the 
festival suggests that the dramatic representation of the 
death of the god on the pyre was followed by a semblance 
of his resurrection. The mode in which the resurrection was 
supposed to be effected is perhaps indicated by the state- 
ment of a Greek writer that the Phoenicians used to sacrifice 
quails to Hercules, because Hercules on his journey to 
Libya had been slain by Typhon and brought to life again 
by lolaus, who held a quail under his nose : the dead god 
snuffed at the bird and revived.^ Such a festival might 
appropriately be held in spring, when the quails migrate 
northwards across the Mediterranean in great bands, and 
immense numbers of them are netted for the market.® In 
the month of March the birds return to Palestine by myriads 


^ See above, p. 13. 

^ Sophocles, Trai-htniaCy 1191 sgq.\ 
Apollodorus, ii. 7. 7 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 38 ; Ilyginus, fab, 36. 

^ [S. dementis Romani,] Recot:[ni- 
tiones^ x. 24, p. 233, cd. E. G. 
Gersdorf (Migne's Patrologia Graccay 

i. 1434). 

^ Josephus, Antiquit, Jttd, viii. 5. 3, 
Contra Apioneniy i. 18. Whether the 
quadriennial festival of Hercules at 
Tyre (2 Maccabees iv. 18-20) was a 
different celebration, or only “the 
awakening of Melcarth ” celebrated 
with unusual pomp once in four years, 
we do not know. 


Eudoxus of Cnidus, quoted by 
Athcnaeus, ix. 47, p. 392 i) K, That 
the death and resurrection of Melcarth 
w'cre celebrated in an annual festival at 
Tyre has been recognised by scholars. 
See Kaoiil-Rochette, ‘-Sur THercule 
Assyricn ct Phcnicien,” Mi moires de 
VAiademie dcs luHritiions ei Be Iks- 
LettrcSy xvii. Deuxienie Partie (Paris, 
184S), pp. 25 sqq. ; H. Hubert et M. 
Mauss, “ Essai sur le sacrifice,’’ 
Sociologiqite, ii. (1899) pp. 122, 124; 
M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur ks Reli- 
};ions SthmtiqucSy- j-sp. 30S-31 1. 

® Alfied Newton, Dictionary of 
Birds (London, 1893-96), p. 755. 
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in a single night, and remain to breed in all the open plains, 
marshes, and cornfields.^ Certainly a close connection seems 
to have subsisted between quails and Melcarth ; for legend 
ran that Asteria, the mother of the Tyrian Hercules, that is, 
of Melcarth, was transformed into a quail.^ It was probably 
to this annual festival of the death and resurrection of 
Melcarth that the Carthaginians were wont to send am- 
bassadors every year to Tyre, their mother-city.^ 

Worship of In Gades, the modern Cadiz, an early colony of Tyre on 
^G^des, Atlantic coast of Spain, ^ there was an ancient, famous, 
and trace and wealthy sanctuary of Hercules, the Tyrian Melcarth. 
of burning Indeed the god was said to be buried on the spot. No 
in^effi^*^^ image stood in his temple, but a perpetual fire burned on 
the altar, and incense was offered by white-robed priests, 
with bare feet and shorn heads, who were bound to chastity. 
Neither women nor pigs might pollute the holy place by 
their presence. In later times many distinguished Romans 
went on pilgrimage to this remote shrine on the Atlantic 
shore when they were about to embark on some perilous 
enterprise, and they returned to it to pay their vows when 
their petitions had been granted.^ One of the last things 
Hannibal himself did before he marched on Italy was to 


' H. B, Tristram, The Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine (London, 1884), p. 

124. 

“ The Tyrian Hercules was said to 
be a son of Zeus and Asteria (Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, quoted by Athenaeus, ix. 47, 
p. 392 D ; Cicero, De natura deo7'uvi^ 
hi. 16. 42). As to the transformation 
of Asteria into a quail see ApoIIodorus, 
i. 4. I ; J. Tzetzes, SchoL on Lycophron^ 
401 ; Hyginus, Fah. 53 ; Servius on 
Virgil, Aon. iii. 73. Quails were per> 
haps burned in honour of the Cilician 
Hercules or Sandan at Tarsus. See 
below, p. 99, n. 2. 

^ Quintus Curtins, iv. 2. 10 ; Arrian, 
Anabasis^ ii. 24. 5. 

* Stiabo, iii. 5. 5, pp. 169 sq, ; 
Mela, iii. 46 ; Scymnus Chius, Orbis 
Description 159-161 {Geographi Graeci 
MtnoreSf ed. C. Muller, i. 200 sq,). 

® Silius Italicus, iii. 14-32 ; Mela, 
hi. 46 ; Strabo, hi. 5. 3, 5, 7, pp. 
169, 170, 172; Diodorus Siculus, v. 


20. 2 ; Philostratus, Jlta Apollonii, 
V. 4 sq. ; Appian, Hispanicay 65. 
Compare Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 16. 4, 
That the bones of Hercules w^ere buried 
at Gades is mentioned by Mela (/.t*.). 
Compare Arnobius, Adversns NationeSy 
i. 36. In Italy women were not 
allowed to participate in sacrifices 
offered to Hercules (Aulus Gellius, xi, 
6. 2 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 12. 28 ; 
Sextus Aurelius Victor, De origitte 
gentis RomanaCy vi. 6 ; Plutarch, 
Quaestioftes RomanaOy 60). Whether 
the priests of Melcarth at Gades were 
celibate, or had only to observe con- 
tinence at certain seasons, does not 
appear. At Tyre the priest of Mel- 
carth might be married (Justin, xviii. 
4. 5). The worship of Melcarth under 
the name of Hercules continued to 
flourish in the south of Spain down to 
the time of the Roman Empire. See 
J. Toutain, Les Cultes patens dans 
P Empire Rovtainy Premiere Partie, i. 
(Paris, 1907) pp. 400 sqq. 
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repair to Gades and offer up to Melcarth prayers which were 
never to be answered. Soon after he dreamed an ominous 
dream.^ Now it would appear that at Gades, as at Tyre, 
though no image of Melcarth stood in the temple, an effigy 
of him was made up and burned at a yearly festival. For 
a certain Cleon of Magnesia related how, visiting Gades, he 
was obliged to sail away from the island with the rest of 
the multitude in obedience to the command of Hercules, 
that is, of Melcarth, and how on their return they found a 
monstrous man of the sea stranded on the beach and 
burning ; for the god, they were told, had struck him with 
a thunderbolt/^ We may conjecture that at the annual 
festival of Melcarth strangers were obliged to quit the city, 
and that in their absence the mystery of burning the god 
was consummated. What Cleon and the rest saw on their 
return to Gades would, on this hypothesis, be the smoulder- 
ing remains of a gigantic effigy of Melcarth in the likeness 
of a man riding on a sea-horse, just as he is represented on 
coins of Tyre.® In like manner the Greeks portrayed the 
sea-god Melicertes, whose name is only a slightly altered 
form of Melcarth, riding on a dolphin or stretched on the 
beast's back.^ 

At Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, a Evidence 
reminiscence of the custom of burning a deity in effigy 
seems to linger in the story that Dido or Elissa, the foundress a god or 
and queen of the city, stabbed herself to death upon a pyre, ^Irthage^* 
or leaped from her palace into the blazing pile, to escape 
the fond importunities of one lover or in despair at 
the cruel desertion of another.® We are told that Dido 


* Livy, xxi. 21. 9, 22. 5-9 ; Cicero, 
De Divinatione^ i. 24. 49 ; Siliiis 
Italicus, iii. I sqq.^ sqq. 

Pausanias, x. 4. 5. 

^ H. V. Head, Hisfoiia Niimorum^ 
p. 674 ; G. A. Cooke, Text^book of 
Not th‘Semitii Incct iptions^ p. 351, 

^ F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, 
Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
pp. 10-12, w’ith pi. A ; Stoll, in \V. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech, u, rom, 
Mythologie, ii. 2634. 

^ Justin, xviii. 6 . 1-7 ; Virgil, Aeu, 
iv. 473 sqq., V. i. sqq, ; Ovid, Fasti, 
iii. 545 sqq, ; Timaeus, in Fragmenia 


Historicorum Graeconim, ed. C. Muller, 
i. 197. Compare W, Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites pp. 373 sqq. 
The name of Dido has been plausilily 
derived by Gesenius, Movers, E. Meyer, 
and A. II. Sayce fiom the Semitic 
“ beloved.” See F. C. Movers, Die 
Phoenizier, i. 616 ; W, II. Roscher, 
Lexikon d. griech. und rom. Mythologies 
i. 1017 jy. ; A. H. Sayce, Lectures on 
the Rn ligion of the Ancient Babylonians, 
pp. 56 sqq. If they are right, the 
divine character of Dido becomes more 
probable than ever, since ‘ ‘ the Beloved ” 
{Dodah) seems to have been a title of a 
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was worshipped as a goddess at Carthage so long as the 
country maintained its independence.^ Her temple stood 
in the centre of the city shaded by a grove of solemn yews 
and firs.“ The two apparently contradictory views of her 
character as a queen and a goddess may be reconciled if 
we suppose that she was both the one and the other ; that 
in fact the queen of Carthage in early days, like the queen of 
Egypt down to historical times, was regarded as divine, and 
had, like human deities elsewhere, to die a violent death 
either at the end of a fixed period or whenever her bodily 
and mental powers began to fail. In later ages the stern 
old custom might be softened down into a pretence by 
substituting an effigy for the queen or by allowing her to 
The fire- pass through the fire unscathed. A similar modification of 
walk at ancient rule appears to have been allowed at Tyre itself, 

the mother-city of Carthage. We have seen reason to think 
that the kings of Tyre, from whom Dido was descended, 
claimed to personate the god Melcarth, and that the deity 
was burned either in effigy or in the person of a man at an 
annual festival.^ Now in the same chapter in which Ezekiel 
charges the king of Tyre with claiming to be a god, the 
prophet describes him as walking “ up and down amidst the 
stones of fire.” ^ The description becomes at once intelligible 
if we suppose that in later times the king of Tyre com- 
pounded for being burnt in the fire by walking up and down 
on hot stones, thereby saving his life at the expense perhaps 
of a few blisters on his feet. It is possible that when all 
went well with the commonwealth, children whom strict law 
doomed to the furnace of Moloch may also have been 
mercifully allowed to escape on condition of running the 
fiery gauntlet. At all events, a religious rite of this sort has 
been and is still practised in many parts of the world : the 
performers solemnly pace through a furnace of heated stones 
or glowing wood-ashes in the presence of a multitude of 
spectators. Examples of the custom could be multiplied.^ 


Semitic goddess, perhaps Astarte. See 
above, p. 17, note i. According to 
Varro it was not Dido but her sister 
Anna who slew herself on a pyre for 
love of Aeneas (Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 682). 


^ Justin, xviii. 6. 8. 

2 Silius Italicus, i. 81 sqq. 

3 See above, p. 13, 84 sqq. 

* Ezekiel xxviii. 14, compare 16. 

® A. Lang, Modem Mythology^ pp. 
148 sqq . ; 7 'he Golden Bough^^ iii. 
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Here I will cite only one. At Castabala, in Southern The fire- 
Cappadocia, there was worshipped an Asiatic goddess whom 
the Greeks called the Perasian Artemis. Her priestesses 
used to walk barefoot over a fire of charcoal without 
sustaining any injury. That this rite was a substitute for 
burning human beings alive or dead is suggested by the 
tradition which placed the adventure of Orestes and the 
Tauric Artemis at Castabala ; ^ for the men or women 
sacrificed to the Tauric Artemis were first put to the sword 
and then burned in a pit of sacred fire.“ Among theTiieC.ir- 
Carthaginians another trace of such a practice may perhaps 
be detected in the story that at the desperate battle ofHamiicar 
Himera, fought from dawn of day till late in the evening, the hmi^seifm 
Carthaginian king Hamilcar remained in the camp and kept fire, 
sacrificing holocausts of victims on a huge pyre ; but when he 
saw his army giving way before the Greeks, he flung himself 
into the flames and was burned to death. Afterwards his 
countrymen sacrificed to him and erected a great monument 
in his honour at Carthage, while lesser monuments were 
reared to his memory in all the Punic colonies.^ In public 
emergencies which called for extraordinary measures a king 


306 sqq. ; E. Thurston, Ethnogaphic 
Notes in Southern India (Madras, 
1906}, pp. 471-486. 

1 Strabo, xiv. 2. 7, p. 537. In 
Gieece itself accused persons used to 
prove their innocence by walking 
through fire (Sophocles, Antigone^ 264 
.n/., with Jebb’s note). Possibly the 
fire-walk of the piiestesses at Casta- 
balla was designed to test their chas- 
tity. For this purpose the prie?»ls and 
prie'»tes',es of the Tshi-speaking people 
of the (/old Coast submit to an onlcal, 
standing one by one in a narrow circle 
of fire. This “is supposed to show 
whether they have remained pine, and 
refrained fiom sexual intercourse, during 
the period of retirement, and so are 
woithy of inspiration by the gods. If 
they are pure they will receive no injury 
and suffer no pain from the fire " (A. B. 
Ellis, The Tsht-speaking Ptoples ot the 
Gold Coasts p. 138). 

Euripides, Iphigema in Tauris, 
621-626. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
XX. 14. 6, 


^ Herodotus, vii. 167. This was 
the Carthaginian version of the story. 
According to another account, Hamilcar 
was killed by the (ireek cavalry 
(Diodorus Siculus, xi. 22. i). His 
worship at Carthage is mentitmed by 
Athenagoras {Supplicatio pro Chns- 
tian/s, p. 64, ed. J. C. T. Otti»). I 
have called Hamilcar a king in accord- 
ance with the usage of Creek writers 
(Herodotus, vn. 165 n/. ; Aristotle, 
Politics, ii. II ; Ikdybius, \i. 51 ; 

Dio<louis Siculus, xiv. 54. 5). But 
the suffetes, or supreme magistrates, 
of Carthage were two in number ; 
whether they weie elected for a year 
or for life seems to be doubtful. 
Cornelius Nej,os, who calls tiiem 
kings, says that they weie elected 
annually {Hannilat, vii. 4), and Livy 
(xxx. 7. 5) compares them to the 
consuls ; but Ciceio r, puhlua, li. 
23. 42 sq.\ seems to imply that they 
held office for life. See (». A. Ci'oke, 
I\xtdook 0/ North- Semitic InSi nptions, 
pp. I 15 sq. 
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of Carthage may well have felt bound in honour to sacrifice 
himself in the old way for the good of his country. That 
the Carthaginians regarded the death of Hamilcar as an act 
of heroism and not as a mere suicide of despair, is proved by 
the posthumous honours they paid him. 

The foregoing evidence, taken altogether, raises a 
strong presumption, though it cannot be said to amount 
to a proof, that a practice of burning a deity, and especi- 
ally Melcarth, in effigy or in the person of a human 
representative, was observed at an annual festival in Tyre 
and its colonies. We can thus understand how Hercules, 
in so far as he represented the Tyrian god, was believed 
to have perished by a voluntary death on a pyre. For 
on many a beach and headland of the Aegean, where the 
Phoenicians had their trading factories, the Greeks may 
have watched the bale-fires of Melcarth blazing in the 
darkness of night, and have learned with wonder that the 
strange foreign folk were burning their god. In this way 
the legend of the voyages of Hercules and his death in the 
flames may be supposed to have originated. Yet with 
the legend the Greeks borrowed the custom of burning the 
god ; for at the festivals of Hercules a pyre used to be 
kindled in memory of the hero’s fiery death on Mount 
Oeta.^ We may suppose, though we are not expressly 
told, that an effigy of Hercules was regularly burned on 
the pyre. 


^ Lucian, Amores^ I and 54. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BURNING OF SANDAN 
§ I. The Baal of Tarsus 

In Cyprus the Tyrian Melcarth was worshipped side by The Tynan 
side with Adonis at A math us/ and Phoenician inscriptions fn^c^ypJus. 
prove that he was revered also at Idalium and Larnax 
Lapethus. At the last of these places he seems to have 
been regarded by the Greeks as a marine deity and 
identified with Poseidon.^ A remarkable statue found 
at Amathus may represent Melcarth in the character of The Uon- 
the lion -slayer, a character which the Greeks bestowed 
on Hercules. The statue in question is of colossal size, 
and exhibits a thick-set, muscular, hirsute deity of almost 
bestial aspect, with goggle eyes, huge ears, and a pair 
of stumpy horns on the top of his head. His beard is 
square and curly : his hair falls in three pigtails on his 
shoulders : his brawny arms appear to be tattooed. A 
lion’s skin, clasped by a buckle, is knotted round his loins ; 
and he holds the skin of a lioness in front of him, grasping 
a hind paw with each hand, while the head of the beast, 
which is missing, hangs down between his legs. A fountain 
must have issued from the jaws of the lioness, for a 
rectangular hole, where the beast’s head should be, com- 
municates by a channel with another hole in the back 
of the statue. Greek artists working on this or a similar 
barbarous model produced the refined type of the Grecian 
Hercules with the lion’s scalp thrown like a cowl over 
his head. Statues of him have been found in Cyprus, 

^ See above, p. 28. Semitic Inscriptions, Nos. 23 and 29, 

PP* 73 ? ^3 "hh the notes on pp. 

2 G. A. Cooke, Text-book of Noi-th- 81, 84. 
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which represent intermediate stages in this artistic evolu- 
tion.^ But there is no proof that in Cyprus the Tyrian 
Melcarth was burned either in effigy or in the person of a 
human representative.^ 

The Baal On the other hand, there is clear evidence of the 
an Onental observance of such a custom in Cilicia, the country which 
god of corn lies across the sea from Cyprus, and from which the 
an grapes, Adonis, according to tradition, was derived.^ 

Whether the Phoenicians ever colonised Cilicia or not is 
doubtful,^ but at all events the natives of the country, down 
to late times, worshipped a male deity who, in spite of 
a superficial assimilation to a fashionable Greek god, 
appears to have been an Oriental by birth and character. 
He had his principal seat at Tarsus, in a plain of 
luxuriant fertility and almost tropical climate, tempered 
by breezes from the snowy range of Taurus on the north 
and from the sea on the south.^ Though Tarsus, boasted 
of a school of Greek philosophy which at the beginning 
of our era surpassed those of Athens and Alexandria,® 
the city apparently remained in manners and spirit 
essentially Oriental. The women went about the streets 
muffled up to the eyes in Eastern fashion, and Dio 
Chrysostom reproaches the natives with resembling the 
most dissolute of the Phoenicians rather than the Greeks 
whose civilisation they aped.^ On the coins of the city 


^ Perrot et Chipiez, Hisfoire de 
r Art dans 1 ' Antiqiiit^^ iii. 566-578. 
The colossal statue found at Amathiis 
may be related, directly or indirectly, 
to the Egyptian god Bes, who is 
represented as a sturdy misshapen 
dwarf, wearing round his body the 
skin of a beast of the panther tribe, 
with its tail lianging down. See E. 
A. Wallis Budge, 'The Gods of the 
EstyptianSy ii. 284 sqq. ; A. Furt- 
wanglei, in W. H. Roscher's Lexikon 
d, g! iech, n. rom, Mythohgie, i. 2143 sq, 

“ However, human victims w’ere 
burned at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
below, p, 1 13. 

^ See above, p. 37. 

For traces of Phoenician influence 
in Cilicia see F. C. Movers, Die 


Fhoenhier^ ii. 2, pp. 167-174, 207 sqq, 
Herodotus says (vii. 91) that the 
Cilicians were named after Cilix, a 
son of the Phoenician Agenor. 

^ As to the fertility and the climate 
of the plain of Tarsus, which is now 
very malarious, see E. J. Davis, Life in 
Asiatic TiaPey (hondon, 1879), chaps. 
i,-\ii. The gardens for miles round 
the city are very lovely, but wild 
and neglected, full of magnificent 
trees, especially fine oak, ash, orange, 
and lemon-trees. The vines run to 
the top of the highest branches, and 
almost every garden resounds with 
the song of the nightingale (E. J. 
Davis, op. cit. p. 35). 

® Strabo, xiv. 5. 13, pp. 673 $q, 

" Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxiii. 
vol. ii. pp. 14 17, ed. L. Dindorf. 
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they assimilated their native deity to Zeus by representing 
him seated on a throne, the upper part of his body bare, 
the lower limbs draped in a flowing robe, while in one 
hand he holds a sceptre, which is topped sometimes with 
an eagle but often with a lotus flower. Yet his foreign 
nature is indicated both by his name and his attributes ; 
for in Aramaic inscriptions on the coins he bears the name 
of the Baal of Tarsus, and in one hand he grasps an ear of 
corn and a bunch of grapes.^ These attributes clearly 
mark him out as a god of fertility in general, who con- 
ferred on his worshippers the two things which they prized 
above all other gifts of nature, the corn and the wine. 
He was probably therefore a Semitic, or at all events an 
Oriental, rather than a Greek deity. For while the Semite 
cast all his gods more or less in the same mould, and 
expected them all to render him nearly the same services, 
the Greek, with his keener intelligence and more pictorial 
imagination, invested his deities with individual character- 
istics, allotting to each of them his or her separate function 
in the divine economy of the world. Thus he assigned the 
production of the corn to Demeter, and that of the grapes 
to Dionysus ; he was not so unreasonable as to demand 
both from the same hard-worked deity. 


§ 2. The God of Ibreez 

Now the suspicion that the Baal of Tarsus, for all his The Baai 
posing in the attitude of Zeus, was really an Oriental is 
confirmed by a remarkable rock-hewn monument which is counter- 
to be seen at Ibreez in Southern Cappadocia. Though the 
place is distant little more than fifty miles from Tarsus as c.ippa* 
the crow flies, yet the journey on horseback occupies five 
days ; for the great barrier of the Taurus mountains rises 


^ F. C. Movers, Die IVioenizier, ii. 
2, pp. 171 sq. ; P. Gardner, of 

Greek GoiuSj pi. x. Nos. 29, 30 ; B. 
V. Head, Historia Niintorum^ p. 614 ; 
G. F. Hill, Catalo;^uc of Greek Coins 
of Lycaonia^ Isauria, ami Cilicia 
(London, 1900), pp, 167-176, pi. 
xxix. -xxxii. ; G. Macdonald, Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins in the 


Iliinhi'ian ColieCion^ ii. (Gla'^gi)\\, 
1901 ' p. 547 ; Perrot et Chipiez, 
liistoirc de fAii dan^ I'Antiqi/ite, 
IV. 727. In later time^, from about 
175 B.c. onward, the Baal of Tar.^sns 
was completely assimilated to Zeus on 
the coins, K. V. Head, oy. cit. 

p. 617 t G. F. Hill, (>/. ut. pp. 177, 
iSi. 
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like a wall between. The road runs through the famous 
pass of the Cilician Gates, and the scenery throughout is of 
the grandest Alpine character. On all sides the mountains 
tower skyward, their peaks sheeted in a dazzling pall of 
snow, their lower slopes veiled in the almost inky blackness 
of dense pine-forests, torn here and there by impassable 
ravines, or broken into prodigious precipices of red and 
grey rock which border the narrow valley for miles. The 
magnificence of the landscape is enhanced by the exhilar- 
ating influence of the brisk mountain air, all the more by 
contrast with the sultry heat of the plain of Tarsus which 
the traveller has left behind. 

The rock- The village of Ibreez is charmingly situated at the 
at^ib^eer northern foot of the Taurus, some six or .seven miles south 
repre'^ent a of the town of ErcgH, the ancient Cybistra. From the 
ami lirapcr town to the village the path goes through a richly cultivated 
adored ^ district of wheat and vines along green lanes more lovely 
shipper, than those of Devonshire, lined by thick hedges and rows 
of willow, poplar, hazel, hawthorn, and huge old walnut- 
trees, where in early summer the nightingales warble on 
every side. Ibreez itself is embowered in the verdure of 
orchards, walnuts, and vines. It stands at the mouth of 
a deep ravine enclosed by great precipices of red rock. 
From the western of these precipices a river clear as crystal, 
but of a deep blue tint, bursts in a powerful jet, and being 
reinforced by a multitude of springs becomes at once a 
raging impassable torrent foaming and leaping over the 
rocks in its bed. A little way from the source a branch of 
the main stream flows in a deep narrow channel along the 
foot of a reddish weather-stained rock which rises sheer 
from the water. On its face, which has been smoothed 
to receive them, are the sculptures. They consist of two 
colossal figures, representing a god adored by his worshipper. 
The deity, some twenty feet high, is a bearded male figure, 
wearing on his head a high pointed cap adorned with several 
pairs of horns, and clad in a short tunic, which does not 
reach his knees and is drawn in at the waist by a belt. 
His legs and arms are bare ; the wrists are encircled by 
bangles or bracelets. His feet are shod in high boots with 
turned-up toes. In his right hand he holds a vine-branch 
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laden with clusters of grapes, and in his raised left hand he 
grasps a bunch of bearded wheat, such as is still grown in 
Cappadocia ; the ears of corn project above his fingers, 
while the long stalks hang down to his feet. In front of 
him stands the lesser figure, some twelve feet high. He is 
clearly a priest or king, more probably perhaps both in one. 

His rich vestments contrast with the simple costume of the 
god. On his head he wears a round but not pointed cap, 
encircled by flat bands and ornamented in front with a 
rosette or bunch of jewels, such as is still worn by Eastern 
princes. He is draped from the neck to the ankles in a 
long robe heavily fringed at the bottom, over which is thrown 
a shawl or mantle secured at the breast by a clasp of precious 
stones. Both robe and shawl are elaborately carved with 
patterns in imitation of embroidery. A heavy necklace of 
rings or beads encircles the neck ; a bracelet or bangle 
clasps the one wrist that is visible ; the feet are shod in 
boots like those of the god. One or perhaps both hands 
are raised in the act of adoration. The large aquiline nose, 
like the beak of a hawk, is a conspicuous feature in the 
face both of the god and of his worshipper ; the hair and 
beard of both are thick and curly 

The situation of this remarkable monument resembles 
that of Aphaca on the Lebanon ; “ for in both places we see i’’Jreez^ 
a noble river issuing abruptly from the rock to spread fertility contrasted 
through the rich vale below. Nowhere, perhaps, could man desoi.uion 
more appropriately revere those great powers of nature to 
whose favour he ascribes the fruitfulness of the earth, and country.^ 
through it the life of animate creation. With its cool 
bracing air, its mass of verdure, its magnificent stream of 


* E. J. Davis, “On a Xew Ilama- 
thite Inscription at Ibrcoz,*' Vruf/s- 
ai/ions of the Socitty of Biblical 
AnhacologVy iv. (1876) j)p. 336-346; 

Life in Aiiatic Turkey (L<mdnn, 
1879), pp. 245-260; Perrot et Chipit'z, 
Ilistoire de VArt dans P Antiquity, iv. 
723-729 ; Ramsay and Hngarlb, “ Pre- 
hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
Recueil de Tra~raiix iclatif a ia Thiij- 
logic et a 1 ' AnhcWrgic Lq-yflr un. j el 
Assyriennes, xiv. (1903) pp. 77*8 1, 85 
sq., with plates ni. and i\ ; L. 


Messcischmidt, Corpus Itiu ) ipiionum 
Hettitieamm (Ikrlin, IQOO), Tafel 
XX xiv. Of this scul])tured ^roup 
Messrs. \V. M. Ramsay and I), ti, 
Hogarth say that “it yields to no 
rock-rclief in the world in impressive 
character" {Aruriian Jaunial of Ar- 
chaeoloy\'^ vi. (iSoo) p. 347). For the 
route fmm Tarsus to Ibreez (Ivriz) 
-ec L. J. Davis, Life in A.ia'ie 'Turkey, 

pp. 198-244- 

‘ See above, pp. 23 sqq. 
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pure ice-cold water — so grateful in the burning heat of 
summer — and its wide stretch of fertile land, the valley may 
well have been the residence of an ancient prince or high- 
priest, who desired to testify by this monument his devotion 
and gratitude to the god. The seat of this royal or priestly 
potentate may have been -at Cybistra,^ the modern Eregii, 
now a decayed and miserable place straggling amid orchards 
and gardens full of luxuriant groves of walnut, poplar, willow, 
mulberry, and oak. The place is a paradise of birds. Here 
the thrush and the nightingale sing full-throated, the hoopoe 
waves his crested top-knot, the bright-hued woodpeckers flit 
from bough to bough, and the swifts dart screaming by 
hundreds through the air. Yet a little way off, beyond the 
beneficent influence of the springs and streams, all is desola- 
tion — in summer an arid waste broken by great marshes and 
wide patches of salt, in winter a broad sheet of stagnant 
water, which as it dries up with the growing heat of the sun 
exhales a poisonous malaria. To the west, as far as the 
eye can see, stretches the endless expanse of the dreary 
Lycaonian plain, barren, treeless, and solitary, till it fades 
into the blue distance, or is bounded afar off by abrupt 
ranges of jagged volcanic mountains, on which in sunshiny 
weather the shadows of the clouds rest, purple and soft as 
velvet^ No wonder that the smiling luxuriance of the one 
landscape, sharply contrasting with the bleak sterility of the 
other, should have rendered it in the eyes of primitive man 
a veritable garden of God. 

Among the attributes which mark out the deity of 
Ibreez as a power of fertility the horns on his high cap 
should not be overlooked. They are probably the horns of 
a bull ; for to primitive cattle-breeders the bull is the most 
natural emblem of generative force. At Carchemish, the 
great Hittite capital on the Euphrates, a relief has been 
discovered which represents a god or a priest clad in a rich 
robe, and wearing on his head a tall horned cap surmounted 
by a disc.^ Sculptures found at the palace of Euyuk in North- 

^ Strabo, xii. 2. 7, p. 537. 264^7., 270-272. Compare \V. J. 

- E. J. Davis in Transactions of the Hamilton, Researches in Asia JMi 7 ior, 

Society of Biblical Archaeology^ iv. PonhiSy and Armenia, ii. 304-307. 
(1876) pp. 336 sq,, 346 ; id., Life iii ^ L. Messerschmidt, The Hittites 
Asiatic Turkey, pp. z^zsq., 236 (I.ondon, 1903), pp. 49 sq. On an 
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western Cappadocia prove that the Hittites worshipped the 
bull and sacrificed rams to it.^ Similarly the Greeks con- 
ceived the vine-god Dionysus in the form of a biill.“ 


§ 3. Sandan of Tarsus 

That the god of Ibreez, with the grapes and corn in his The god 
hands, is identical with the Baal of Tarsus, who bears the 
same emblems, may be taken as certain.^ But what was 
his name ? and who were his worshippers ? The Greeks 
apparently called him Hercules ; at least in Byzantine times 
the neighbouring town of Cybistra adopted the name of 
Heraclea, which seems to show that Hercules was deemed 
the principal deity of the place.^ Yet the style and costume 
of the figures at Ibreez prove unquestionably that the god 
was an Oriental. If any confirmation of this view were 
needed, it is furnished by the inscriptions carved on the 
rock beside the sculptures, for these inscriptions are composed 
in the peculiar system of hieroglyphics now known as 
Hittite. It follows, therefore, that the deity worshipped at 
Tarsus and Ibreez was a god of the Hittites, that ancient 
and little-known people who occupied the centre of Asia 
Minor, invented a system of writing, and extended their 
influence, if not their dominion, at one time from the 
Euphrates to the Aegean. From the lofty and arid table- 
lands of the interior, a prolongation of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, with a climate ranging from the most burning 
heat in summer to the most piercing cold in winter,^ these 
hardy highlanders seem to have swept down through the 


Assyrian cylinder, now in the British 
Museum, we see a warlike deity with 
bow and arrows standing on a lion, 
and wearing a similar bonnet decorated 
with horns and surmounted by a star 
or sun. See De Vogue, Mtlanges 
(T ArchcoIo;:^ie Oricntak (Paris, 1868), 
p. 46, who inteiprets the deity as the 
great Asiatic godde>s. 

^ See below, p. 104. 

2 The Golden Boic^hd in 164 sq , ; 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Froki:;omena to 
the Study of Greek Rel^^ion^ pp. 432 
Wm 537 * 

^ The identification is accepted by 


E. Meyer {Geschuhte des Altcrthums^ 

i. pp. 305, 309), Perrot et Chipiez 
{Ilistoire de VAii dans V Antiquittl^ 
iv. 727), and P. Jensen {Hit titer und 
Armenic>\ p. 145). 

^ Ramsay and Hogarth, “ Pre-Heb 
lenic Monuments of Cappadocia,’' 
Reeneil de Travanx relattfs a la Philo- 
lofe et a t Archkioetie E^qyptiennes et 
Assyrienne^^ xiv. (1S93) 79 * 

^ G. Maspero, Hist 02 re Andenney 

ii. 360-362 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Hisioire 
de VArt dans V Antiquit iy iv. 572 sqq.y 
586 sq. 


H 
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mountain-passes and established themselves at a very early 
date in the rich southern lowlands of Syria and Cilicia/ 
Their language and race are still under discussion, but a 
great preponderance of opinion appears to declare that 
neither the one nor the other was Semitic/ 

The In the inscription attached to the colossal figure of the 

Sa^^anor ^0^ at Ibreez two scholars have professed to read the 
Hercules name of Sandan or Sanda/ Be that as it may, there are 
independent grounds for thinking that Sandan, Sandon, 
or Sandes may have been the name of the Cappadocian 
and Cilician god of fertility. For the god of Ibreez in 
Cappadocia appears, as we saw, to have been identified by 
the Greeks with Hercules, and we are told that a Cappadocian 
and Cilician name of Hercules was Sandan or Sandes/ 
Now this Sandan or Hercules is said to have founded 
Tarsus, and the people of the city commemorated him at 


1 That the cradle of the Hittites was 

in the interior of Asia Minor, particu- 
larly in Cappadocia, and that they 
spread from there south, east, and west, 
is the view of A. H. Sayce, \V. M. 
Ramsay, D. G. Hogarth, W. Max 
Muller, F. Hommel, L. B. Baton, and 
L. Messerschmidt. See Palestine Ex- 
ploratioti Fund Quarterly Statement 
for 18S4, p. 49 ; A. H. Sayce, The 
Hittites'^ (London, 1903), pp. 80 jyy, ; 
W. iSlax Muller, Asien iind Europa 
(Leipsic, 1893), PP- 319 \ Recueil 

de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et 
a V Archilologie^ xv. (1893) p. 94; F. 
Hommel, Grundriss der Geoyy^aphie 
tmd Geschichte des alten Orients ^ 
pp. 42, 48, 54 ; L. B. Baton, 7 he 
Early History of Syria and Pales- 
tine (London, 1902), pp. 103 sqq.\ 
L. Messerschmidt, The Hittites (Lon- 
don, 1903), pp. 12, 13, 19, 20. 

2 G. Maspcro, Histoire Aneienne^ 
ii, 35 note 3, with his references ; 
L. B. Baton, op. cit. p. 109 ; L. 
Messerschmidt, The Hittites^ p. 10 ; 
F. Hommel, op. cit. p. 42 ; W. Max 
Muller, Asien und Europa^ p. 332. 

^ A. H. Sayce, “The Hittite In- 
scriptions,” Recueil de Travaux relatifs 

la Philologie et a P Archiologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, xiv. (1893) 
pp. 48 sq. ; P. Jensen, Hittitcr und 


Armenier (Strasburg, 1898), pp. 
42 sq. 

^ Syncellus, Ch) onographia^ vol. i. 
p. 290, ed. G. Dindorf : 'Hpa/cX^a 
rivH <pa(nv Iv ^olpIk^ yviepL^eadai Tldvdav 
^Tn\ey6pL€vov, ws Kal jjicxpl vvv PTcb 

'Ka.TnrabbKiiJv ral KtXiKOJv. In this 
passage Xdvdav is a correction of 
F. C. iSIovers’s {Hie Phoenizier, i. 460) 
for the MS. reading Aiaavdau, the AI 
having apparently arisen by dittography 
from the preceding AI ; and KlKIkwv is 
a correction of E. Meyer’s {Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaftj xxxi. 737) for the MS. reading 
^IXlwy. Compare Jerome (quoted by 
Movers and Meyer ll.ee.) : Hei cules 
cognomento Desanaus in Syna Phoenice 
clarus habetur. hide ad nostram usque 
memoriam a Cappadocibus et Elicnsibus 
{al. Deliis) Desanaus adhuc dicitur. 
If the text of Jerome is here sound, he 
would seem to have had before him a 
Greek original which was corrupt like 
the text of Syncellus or of Syncellus’s 
authority. The Cilician Hercules is 
called Sandes by Nonnus {Dionys. 
xxxiv. 183 sq.). Compare Raoul- 
Rochette in Mhnoires de P Acadimie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres^ xvii. 
Deuxieme Partie (Baris, 1848), pp. 
159 sqq. 
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an annual or, at all events, periodical festival by erecting 
a fine pyre in his honour.^ Apparently at this festival, 
as at the festival of Melcarth, the god was burned in effigy 
on his own pyre. For coins of Tarsus often exhibit the 
pyre as a conical structure resting on a garlanded altar or 
basis, with the figure of Sandan himself in the midst of it, 
while an eagle with spread wings perches on the top of the 
pyre, as if about to bear the soul of the burning god in the 
pillar of smoke and fire to heaven.“ In like manner when a 
Roman emperor died leaving a son to succeed him on the 
throne, a waxen effigy was made in the likeness of the 
deceased and burned on a huge pyramidal pyre, which was 
reared upon a square basis of wood ; and from the summit 
of the blazing pile an eagle was released for the purpose of 
carrying to heaven the soul of the dead and deified emperor.^ 
The Romans may have borrowed from the East a grandiose 
custom which savours of Oriental adulation rather than of 
Roman simplicity. 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8. 3 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxiii. vol. ii. 
p. 16, ed. L. Dindorf. The pyre is 
mentioned only by Dio Chrysostom, 
whose words clearly imply that its 
erection was a custom observed periodi- 
cally. On Sandan or Sandon see K. 

0. Atuller, “ Sandon und Sardana- 
pal,” KunstarchaeologiscJiR lFerkt\ iii. 
6 jyy. ; F. C. Movers, Die Phoenizier^ 

1. 458 sqq. ; Raoul- Rochette, “ Sur 
I’Hercule Assyrien et Phenicien,’’ 
M^moires de r AcaiUmie des hiscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres ^ xvii. Deuxieme Partie 
(Paris, 1848), pp. 178 sqq.y E. Meyer, 

Ueber einige Semitische Cotter,” 
Zeitschrift der dent sc hen Alorgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft^ xxxi. (1S77) 
PP- 736-740- 

2 P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek 
CoinSf the Selencid Kings of Syria, 
pp. 72, 78, 89, 1 1 2 , pi. XXI. 6, xxiv. 3, 
xxviii. 8; G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lycaonia., Isauria, and 
Cilicia, pp. 180, 181, 183, 190, 221, 
224, 225, pi. xxxiii. 2, 3, xxxiv. 10, 
xxxvii. 9 ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xviii. (1898) pi. xiii. i, 2. The 
structure represented on the coins is 
sometimes called not the pyre but the 
monument of Sandan. Certainly the 


cone resting on the square base reminds 
us of the similar structure on the coins 
of Byblus as well as of the conical 
image of Aphrodite at Paphos (see 
above, pp. II, 30 sq,); but the words 
of Dio Chr>’sostom make it probable 
that the design on the coins of Tarsus 
represents the pyre. At the same 
time, the burning of the god may well 
have been sculptured on a permanent 
monument of stone. The legend 
OPTTPOeHRA, literally “quail-hunt,” 
which appears on some coins of Tarsus 
(G. Hill, op. (it. pp. Ixxxvi. 

sq.), may refer to a custom of catch- 
ing quails and burning them on 
the pyre. This explanation of the 
legend was suggested by Raoul - 
Rochette {op. (it. pp. 201 - 205). 
See above, p- 85. However, Mr. 
G. P'. Hill writes to me that “the 
interpretation of ’Opri'^odTjpa as any- 
thing but a personal name is rendered 
very unlikely by the analogy wf all the 
other inscriptions on coins of the same 
class,” Doves were burnt on a pyre 
in honour of Adonis (lielow, p. 114). 
Similarly birds were burnt on a pyre 
in honour of Laphrian Artemis at 
Patrae (Pausanias, vii. 18. 12). 

^ Herodian, iv. 2. 
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Sandan of 
Tarsus an 
Asiatic god 
with the 
S3nmbol5 
of the lion 
and the 
double 
axe. 


Boghaz- 
Keui the 
ancient 
capital of 
a Hittite 
kingdom 
in Cappa- 
docia, 


The type of Sandan or Hercules, as he is portrayed on 
the coins of Tarsus, is that of an Asiatic deity standing on 
a lion. It is thus that he is represented on the pyre, and 
it is thus that he appears as a separate figure without the 
pyre. From these representations we can form a fairly 
accurate conception of the form and attributes of the god. 
They exhibit him as a bearded man standing on a horned 
and often winged lion. Upon his head he wears a high 
pointed cap or mitre, and he is clad sometimes in a long 
robe, sometimes in a short tunic. On at least one coin his 
feet are shod in high boots with flaps. At his side or over 
his shoulder are slung a sword, a bow-case, and a quiver, 
sometimes only one or two of them. His right hand is 
raised and sometimes holds a flower. His left hand grasps 
a double- headed axe, and sometimes a wreath either in 
addition to the axe or instead of it ; but the double-headed 
axe is one of Sandan^s most constant attributes.^ 


§ 4. The Gods of Boghaz-Keui 

Now a deity of almost precisely the same type figures 
prominently in the celebrated group of Hittite sculptures 
which is carved on the rocks at Boghaz-Keui in North-western 
Cappadocia. The village of Boghaz-Keui, that is, “ the village 
of the defile,” stands at the mouth of a deep, narrow, and 
picturesque gorge in a wild upland valley, shut in by rugged 
mountains of grey limestone. The houses are built on the 
lower slopes of the hills, and a stream issuing from the gorge 
flows past them to join the Halys, which is distant about ten 
hours’ journey to the west. Immediately above the modern 
village a great ancient city, enclosed by massive fortification 


^ F. Imhoof - Blumer, Monnaies 
Grec'ptes (Amsterdam, 18S3), pp. 
366 sq., 433, 435, with plates F. 24, 
25, H. 14 ( Verhandelifi^en dcr Kon ink, 
Akademievan WetensUiappcn^ Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, xiv.); F. Imhoof-BIumer 
und O. Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenhilder 
auf Munzen und Gem men des klassi- 
schen Altertums (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 
70 sq., with pi. xii. 7, 8, 9; F. 
Imhoof-BIumer, “Coin-types of some 
Cilician Cities,’’ Journal of Helleytic 


Studies, xviii. (1898) pp. 169-171 J 
P, Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi. 
xiii. 20 ; G, F. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isatiria, and 
Cilicia, pp. 178, 1 79, 184, 186, 206, 
213, with plates xxxii. 13, 14, I5> *6, 
xxxiv. 2, xxxvi. 9 ; G. Macdonald, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection, ii. 54 ^, with 
pi. Ix. II. The booted Sandan is 
figured by G. F. Hill, op. cit. pi. 
xxxvi. 9. 
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walls, rose terrace above terrace on the rough broken ground 
of the mountain-side, culminating in two citadels perched 
on the tops of precipitous crags, A dense undergrowth of 
stunted oak coppice now covers much of the site. The ruins 
of a large palace, built of enormous blocks of stone, occupy 
a terrace in a commanding situation within the circuit of the 
walls. This vast city, some four or five miles in circum- 
ference, appears to have been the ancient Pteria, which 
Croesus, king of Lydia, captured in his war with Cyrus. It 
was probably the capital of a powerful Hittite empire 
before the Phrygians made their way from Europe into 
the interior of Asia INIinor and established a rival state to 
the west of the Halys.^ 

From the village of Boghaz-Keui a steep and rugged The rock- 
path leads up hill to the sanctuary, distant about a mile and 
a half to the east Here among the grey limestone cliffs sanctuary 
there is a spacious natural chamber or hall of roughly 
oblong shape, roofed only by the sky, and enclosed on three represent 
sides by high rocks. One of the short sides is open, and cessions 
through it you look out on the broken slopes beyond and "meeting, 
the more distant mountains, which make a graceful picture 
set in a massy frame. The length of the chamber is about 
a hundred feet ; its breadth varies from twenty-five to fifty 
feet. A nearly level sward forms the floor. On the right- 
hand side, as you face inward, a narrow opening in the 
rocks leads into another but much smaller chamber, or rather 
passage, which would seem to have been the inner sanctuary 
or Holy of Holies. It is a romantic spot, where the deep 
shadows of the rocks are relieved by the bright foliage of 
walnut-trees and by the sight of the sky and clouds ov^cr- 


^ Herodotus, i. 76 ; Stephaniis 
Uyzanlius, s.v. IXr^piov. As to the 
situation of Boghaz-Keui and the ruins 
of Pteria see W. J. Hamilton, AV 
searches in Asia Hinor, Tonfns, and 
Armenia (London, 1842), i. 391 sqq, ; 
11 . Barth, “ Keise von Trapezunt 
durch die nordlicbe ILdfte Klein- 
Asiens,” Ercqanztinpheft zu Pt Her- 
mann's Geoi^raphischen Mifthciiun:;en 
(No. 2), i860, pp. 44-52; H. F. 
Tozer, Turkish Armenia and Eastern 
Asia Minot (London, 1881), pp. 64, 


qisqq.’j \V. M. Ramsay, “Historical 
Relations of Phrygia and Cappadocia,” 
Journal of the Eoyai Anatic Society^ 
N.S., XV. (1S83) P* 103; id.y His- 
torical G€oy;raphy of Asia Minor 
(London, 1890), pp. 28 .v*/., 33 sq. ; 
Penot et Chipiez, Histoire de CArt 
dans PAntiquitt^, iv. 596 sqq, ; K. 
Ilumann und O. Puchsiein, Reisen in 
Kicinasten und Xordsyricn (Berlin, 
1890), pp. 7 1 -So, with Allas, plates 
xi.-xiv ; E. Chantre, Mission en Cap- 
padoce (Paris, 189$), pp. 13 sqq. 
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head. On the rock-walis of both chambers are carved the 
famous bas-reliefs. In the outer sanctuary these reliefs 
represent two great processions which defile along the two 
long sides of the chamber and meet face to face on the 
short wall at the inner end. The figures on the left-hand 
wall are all men, clad for the most part in the characteristic 
Hittite costume, which consists of a high pointed cap, shoes 
with turned-up toes, and a tunic drawn in at the waist and 
falling short of the knees. The figures on the right-hand 
wall are women wearing tall, square, flat -topped bonnets 
with ribbed sides ; their long dresses fall in perpendicular 
folds to their feet, which are shod in shoes like those of the 
men. On the short wall, where the processions meet, the 
greater size of the central figures, as well as their postures 
and attributes, mark them out as divine. At the head of 
the male procession marches a bearded deity clad in the 
ordinary Hittite costume of tall pointed cap, short tunic, 
and turned-up shoes ; but his feet rest on the bowed heads 
of two men, in his right hand he holds a mace or truncheon 
topped with a knob, while his extended left hand grasps a 
symbol, which apparently consists of a trident surmounted 
by an oval with a cross-bar. Facing him, at the head of the 
female procession, stands a goddess on a lioness or panther. 
Her costume does not differ from that of the women : her 
hair hangs down in a long plait behind : in her extended 
right hand she holds out an emblem to touch that of the 
god. The shape and meaning of her emblem are obscure. 
It consists of a stem with two pairs of protuberances, 
perhaps leaves or branches, one above the other, the whole 
being surmounted, like the emblem of the god, by an oval 
with a cross-bar. Under the outstretched arms of the two 
deities appear the front parts of two animals, which have 
been usually interpreted as bulls, but sometimes as goats or 
cats ; each of them wears on its head the high conical 
Hittite cap, and its body is concealed by that of the deity. 
Immediately behind the goddess marches a smaller and 
apparently youthful male figure, standing like her upon a 
lioness or panther. He is beardless and wears the Hittite 
dress of high pointed cap, short tunic, and shoes with 
turned-up toes. A crescent-hilted sword is girt at his side ; 
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in his left hand he holds a double-headed axe, and in his 
right a staff topped by an armless doll with the symbol of 
the cross-barred oval instead of a head. 

The entrance to the smaller chamber is guarded on The rocU- 
either side by the figure of a winged monster carved on the 
rock ; the bodies of both figures are human, but one of them inner 
has the head of a dog, the other the head of a lion. In the at^oghm- 
inner sanctuary, to which this monster-guarded passage 
leads, the walls are also carved in relief. On one side we 
see a procession of twelve men in Hittite costume marching 
with curved swords in their right hands. On the opposite 
wall is a colossal erect figure of a deity with a human head The lion- 
and a body curiously composed of four lions, two above and 
two below, the latter standing on their heads. The god 
wears the high conical Hittite hat : his face is youthful and 
beardless like that of the male figure standing on the lioness 
in the large chamber ; and the ear turned to the spectator 
is pierced with a ring. To the right of this deity a square 
panel cut in the face of the rock exhibits a group of two The god 
figures in relief. The larger of the two figures closely 
resembles the youth on the lioness in the outer sanctuary. 

His chin is beardless ; he wears the same high pointed cap, 
the same short tunic, the same turned-up shoes, the same 
crescent-hilted sword, and he carries a similar armless doll 
in his right hand. But his left arm encircles the neck of 

the smaller figure, whom he seems to clasp to his side in an 

attitude of protection. The smaller figure thus embraced 

by the god is clearly a priest. His face is beardless; he 

wears a skull-cap and a long mantle reaching to his feet 
with a sort of chasuble thrown over it. The crescent-shaped 
hilt of a sword projects from under his mantle. The wri.st 
of his right arm is clasped by the god’s left hand ; in his 
left hand the priest holds a crook or pastoral staff which ends 
below in a curl. Both the priest and his protector are 
facing towards the lion-god. In an upper corner of the 
panel behind them is a divine emblem composed of a 
winged disc resting on what look like two Ionic columns, 
while between them appear three symbols of doubtful 
significance. The figure of the priest in this costume, 
though not in this attitude, is a familiar one ; for it occurs 
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Other twice in the outer sanctuary and is repeated twice at the 
UonToahe Hittite palace of Euyuk, distant about four and a half 
priest at hours’ ride to the north-east of Boghaz-Keui. In the outer 

Keu^^nd sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui we see the priest marching in the 

Euyuk. procession of the men, and holding in one hand his curled 

staff, or litmiSy and in the other a symbol like that of the 

goddess on the lioness : above his head appears the winged 
disc without the other attributes. Moreover he occupies a 
conspicuous place by himself on the right-hand wall of the 
outer sanctuary, quite apart from the two processions, and 
carved on a larger scale than any of the other figures in them. 
Here he stands on two heaps, perhaps intended to represent 
mountains, and he carries in his right hand the emblem of 
the winged disc supported on two Ionic columns with the 
other symbols between them, except that the central symbol 
is replaced by a masculine figure wearing a pointed cap and 
a long robe decorated with a dog-tooth pattern. On one 
of the reliefs at the palace of Euyuk we see the priest with 
his characteristic dress and staff followed by a priestess, 
each of them with a hand raised as if in adoration ; they are 
approaching the image of a bull which stands on a high 
pedestal with an altar before it. Behind them a priest 
leads a flock of rams to the sacrifice. On another relief at 
Euyuk the priest, similarly attired and followed by a 
priestess, is approaching a seated goddess and apparently 
pouring a libation at her feet. Both these scenes doubtless 
represent acts of worship paid in the one case to a goddess, 
in the other to a bull.^ 


' W. J. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia J/inor^ Pout us ^ and Armenia, i. 
393 ■ 395 5 F- Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia and Eastern Aua Minor, 
PP- 59 66-7S ; W. M. Ramsay, 

Historical Relations of Phrj’gia and 
Asia Minor,*' Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, N.S. xv. (1883) pp. 
113-120; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de r Art dans P Antiquite, iv. 623- 
656, 666-672 ; K. Humann und O. 
Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und 
Nordsyrien, pp. 55-70, with Atlas, 
plates vii.-x. ; E. Chantre, Mission en 
Cappadoce, pp, 3-5, 16-26 ; L. Messer- 
schmidt, The Hittites, pp. 42 - 50. 


Compare P. Jensen, Hiititer und 
Armenier, pp. 165 sqq. An interest- 
ing Hittite symbol which occurs both 
in the sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui and at 
the palace of Euyuk is the double- 
headed eagle. In both places it serves 
as the support of divine or priestly 
personages. After being adopted as a 
badge by the Seljuk Sultans in the 
Middle Ages, it passed into Europe 
with the Crusaders and became in time 
the escutcheon of the Austrian and 
Russian empires. See W. J. Hamilton, 
op. cit. i. 383 ; Perrot et Chipiez, op, 
cit. iv. 681-683, with pi. viii, E ; L. 
Messerschniidt, I'he Hittites, p. 50. 
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We have still to inquire into the meaning of the rock- The two 
carvings at Boghaz-KeuL What are these processions which thehl^d 
are meeting ? Who are the personages represented ? and 
what are they doing ? Some have thought that the scene at^^ghaz-^ 
is historical and commemorates a great event, such as a 
treaty of peace between two peoples or the marriage of a to be the 
king's son to a king's daughter.^ But to this view it has 
been rightly objected that the attributes of the principal goddess 
figures prove them to be divine or priestly, and that the ^omon 
scene is therefore religious or mythical rather than liistorical. 

With regard to the two personages who head the processions 
and hold out their symbols to each other, the most probable 
opinion appears to be that they stand for the great Asiatic 
goddess of fertility and her consort, by whatever names 
these deities were known, whether as Ishtar and Tammuz, 
as Aphrodite and Adonis, as Sandan and IMylitta, or as Cybele 
and Attis ; for under diverse names a similar divine couple 
was worshipped with similar rites all over Western Asia.^ 

The tall flat-topped hat with perpendicular grooves which 
the goddess wears, and the lioness or panther on which she 
stands, remind us of the turreted crown and lion-drawn car 
of Cybele, who was worshipped in the neighbouring land of 
Phrygia across the Halys.^ So Atargatis, the great Syrian 
goddess of Hierapolis-Bambyce, was portrayed sitting on 


^ W. J. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia A/inor, Ron/us^ and Armenia^ i. 
394 sq. ; II. Barth, in AlonafsberichU 
der koms:^!. Preuss. Akad:nii€ dcr 
WissenschafteHy 1859, pp. 128 ^qq. \ 
id,, “ Reise von Trapezunt,*’ Eri^^an- 
ZHfti^she/t ZH Ph'f riann's Gt\\^raph. 
MiRhcilnn,^en (No. 2) (Hutha, i860), 
pp. 45 sq, ; H. R. To/er, Turkish 
Armenia find Ea^iem Asia Minor, 
p, 69 ; E, Chantre, Mnsion en Cap- 
padoce, pp. 20 sqq. Acc'irding to 
Barth, the scene iepre-.entefl is the 
marriage of ,\rycni'^. daughter t»t' 
Alyattfs, king «>f Lythn, to AsUage'i. 
son of Cyaxares, king of the Mede- 
(Herodotus, i, 74). For a di''CU';'*ion 
of various inierpietat’on> which have 
been proposed 'nCe Pei rot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de t Art dans rAniiquitt, iv. 
630 sqq, 

2 Thi<> is in suli'.tanre the view of 


Kaoul - Kochette, Lajard, \V, M. 
Ramsay, (?. Perrot, and C. P. Tide. 
See Kaoul - Rochette, “ Sui THercule 
Assyrien et Phenicien,’' ARmoiies de 
I' AiadPnic lies Inscriptions et Judies- 
Let ties, x\ii. Deuxieme Panic (Pans, 
1S48). p, 180, n. I ; \V. M. Ram- 
s,\y, *‘On the early Historical Rela- 
tions betw ecu Piirygia and Caj tpadoria,'’ 
J iirnal of tJu Royal A'-iatn Society, 
N.S. \v. (1885) }']). II I- 1 20; I’errot 
et Chipiez, IIiA<>i}c de /'Ait dans 
r Antiquite, iv, 630 oyr/. : C. P Tide, 
Cic ihiihfe 'It r Rtiicion mi Alttiium, 
255-257. 

As to ihe lions and mural crown 
of C\hde -ee Lucretius, ii, 600 sqq. ; 
Catullu-. Kin. 76 sqq. ; M crnhim, 
Saturn, i. 23. 20 ; Rapp, in \V. H. 
Koscher's /.ex ikon d, *qncch, u, rom. 
Mrtho/i\'ie, li. 1644 oy,/. 
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lions and wearing a tower on her head,^ At Babylon an 
image of a goddess whom the Greeks called Rhea had the 
figures of two lions standing on her knees.^ 

But in the rock-hewn sculptures of Boghaz-Keui, who is 
the youth with the tall pointed cap and double axe who 
stands on a lioness or panther immediately behind the great 
goddess ? His figure is all the more remarkable because he 
is the only male who interrupts the long procession of women. 
Probably he is at once the divine son and the divine lover of 
the goddess ; for we shall find later on that in Phrygian 
mythology Attis united in himself both these characters.^ 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 31 ; Macr- 
obius, Saturn, i. 23. 19. Lucian’s 
description of her image is confirmed 
by coins of Hierapolis, on which the 
goddess is represented wearing a high 
head-dress and seated on a lion. See 
B. V. Head, Hisforta Numorum, p. 
654 ; G. Macdonald, Catalogtic of 
Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collec- 
tion. iii. 139 sq. That the name of 
the Syrian goddess of Hierapolis-Bam- 
byce was Atargatis is mentioned by 
Stralio (x\i. i. 27, p. 748). On 
Egyptian monuments the Semitic god- 
dess Kadesh is represented standing on 
a lion. See W. Max Muller, Asien 
iind Europa, pp. 314 sq. It is to be 
remembered that Hierapolis- Bambyce 
was the direct successor of Carchemish, 
the great Hittite capital on the Euph- 
rates, and may have inherited many 
features of Hittite religion. See 
A. II. Sayce, The Hitiites,^ pp. 94 
sqq., 105 sqq. 

" I>iod(>rus Siculus, ii. 9. 5. 

^ In thtis interpreting the youth with 
the doul)le axe I agree with Trof. W, 
M. Ram -.ay {“ On the early Historical 
Relations betw'cen Phrygia and Cappa- 
docia,’’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, N.S. xv. (1S83) pp. 118, 120) 
and C. r. Tide [Ge^chn hte der Kclifion 
ini A Iter turn, i. 246, 255). 'fhat the 
youthful figure on the lioness or 
panther represents the lover of the 
great goddess is the view' also of Pro- 
fessors Jensen and Hommel. See 
P, Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 

1 73- 175* 180; F. Ilommel, Grtindriss 
der Geographic und G esc hie hte des alten 


Orients, p, 51. Prof. Perrot holds 
that the youth in question is a double 
of the bearded god w'ho stands at the 
head of the male procession, their 
costume being the same, though their 
attributes differ (Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de f Art dans P Antiquity, 
iv. 651). This opinion is not incon- 
sistent with that which I have adopted, 
for the divine son is naturally a double 
of his divine father. With regard to 
the lionesses or panthers, a bas-relief 
found at Carchemish, the capital of a 
Hittite kingdom on the Euphrates, 
shows tw'o male figures in Hittite 
costume, wdth pointed caps and turned- 
up shoes, standing on a couching lion. 
The foiemost of the two figures is 
winged and carries a short curved 
truncheon in bis right hand. According 
to Prof. Perrot, the two figures repre- 
sent a god follow'ed by a priest or a 
king. See Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de PArt dans P Antiquity, iv. 549 sq. 
Again, on a sculptured slab found at 
Amrit in Phoenicia we see a god stand- 
ing on a lion and holding a lion’s whelp 
in his left hand, while in his right hand 
he brandislies a club or sword. See 
Periot et Chipiez, op, cit. iii. 4 12-4 14. 
The type of a god or goddess standing 
or sitting on a lion occurs also in 
Assyrian art, from which the Phoe- 
nicians and Hittites may have borrowed 
it. See Perrot et Chipiez, op. cit. ii. 
642-644, Much evidence as to the 
representation of Asiatic deities w'ith 
lions has been collected by RaouL 
Rochet te, in his learned dissertation 
** Sur THercule Assyrian et Phenicien,’* 
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The lioness or panther on which he stands marks his affinity 
with the goddess, who is supported by a similar animal. It 
is natural that the lion-goddess should have a lion-son and a 
lion-lover. For we may tako it as probable that the Oriental 
deities who are represented standing or sitting in human form 
on the backs of Hons and other animals were originally 
indistinguishable from the beasts, and that the complete 
separation of the bestial from the human or divine shape was 
a consequence of that growth of knowledge and of power 
which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
brutes less. The hybrid gods of Egypt with their human 
bodies and animal heads form an intermediate stage in this 
evolution of anthropomorphic deities out of beasts. 

We may now perhaps hazard a conjecture as to the The 
meaning of that strange colossal figure in the inner shrine at 
Boghaz-Keui with its human head and its body composed of god. 
lions. For it is to be observed that the head of the figure is 
youthful and beardless, and that it wears a tall pointed cap, 
thus resembling in both respects the youth with the double- 
headed axe who stands on a lion in the outer sanctuary. 

We may suppose that the leonine figure in the inner shrine 
sets forth the true mystic, that is, the old savage nature 
of the god who in the outer shrine presented himself to his 
worshippers in the decent semblance of a man. To the 
chosen few who were allowed to pass the monster-guarded 
portal into the Holy of Holies, the awful secret may have 
been revealed that their god was a lion, or rather a lion-man, 
a being in whom the bestial and human natures mysteriously 
co-cxisted. The reader may remember that on the rock 
beside this leonine divinity is carved a group which represents 
a god with his arm twined round the neck of his priest in an 
attitude of protection, holding one of the priest’s hands in 
his own. l^oth figures are looking and stepping towards the 
lion-monster, and the god is holding out his right hand as if 
pointing to it. The scene may represent the deity revealing 
the mystery to the priest, or preparing him to act his part in 
some solemn rite for which all his strength and courage will 

]\Fmoires dc r A<adcviie De Vogue, d Archeolo'^ie. 

et Belles-Lettres^ xvii. Deuxieme Partic Onentak, pp. 44 sgq, 

(Paris, 184.8), pp. 106 sqq. Compare 
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be needed. He seems to be leading his minister onward, 
comforting him with an assurance that no harm can come 
near him while the divine arm is around him and the divine 
hand clasps his. Whither is he leading him ? Perhaps to 
death. The deep shadows of the rocks which fall on the 
two figures in the gloomy chasm may be an emblem of 
darker shadows soon to fall on the priest Yet still he grasps 
his pastoral staff and goes forward, as though he said, Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil ; for thou art with me : thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

If there is any truth in these guesses — for they are little 
more — the three principal figures in the processional scene at 
Boghaz-Keui represent the divine Father, the divine Mother, 
and the divine Son. But we have still to ask, What are 
they doing ? That they are engaged in the performance of 
some religious rite seems certain. But what is it ? We may 
conjecture that it is the rite of the Sacred Marriage, and that 
the scene is copied from a ceremony which was periodically 
performed in this very place by human representatives of 
the deities.^ Indeed, the solemn meeting of the male and 
female figures at the head of their respective processions 
obviously suggests a marriage, and has been so inter- 
preted by scholars, who, however, regarded it as the 
historical wedding of a prince and princess instead of the 
mystic union of a god and goddess, overlooking or explain- 
ing away the symbols of divinity which accompany the 
principal personages.^ We may suppose that at Boghaz- 
Keui, as at many other places in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the government was in the hands of a family who combined 
royal with priestly functions and personated the gods whose 
names they bore. Thus at Pessinus in Phrygia, as we shall 
see later on, the priests of Cybele bore the name of her 
consort Attis, and doubtless represented him in the ritual.^ 

^ “ There can be no doubt that view seems to differ from, though it ap- 
there is here represented a Saci ed proaches, the one suggested in the text. 
Marriage, the meeting of tv,o deities - See above, p. 105. 

worshipped in different places, like the ^ vSee below, p. 239. Compare the 

Horus of Edfu and the Haihor of remarks of Proh W. M. Ramsay (“ Pre- 
Dendera” (C. P. Tiele, Geschichtc der Hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
Religion tm Aliertum^ i. 255)* This Recueil de Travaux relaiifs a la Philo- 
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If this was so at Boghaz-Keui, we may surmise that the chief 
pontiff and his family annually celebrated the marriage of 
the divine powers of fertility, the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess, for the purpose of ensuring the fruitfulness of the 
earth and the multiplication of men and beasts. The 
principal parts in the ceremony would naturally be played 
by the pontiff himself and his wife, unless indeed they 
preferred for good reasons to delegate the onerous duty 
to others. That such a delegation took place is perhaps 
suggested by the appearance of the pontiff himself in a 
subordinate place in the procession, as well as by his separate 
representation in another place, as if he were in the act of 
surveying the ceremony from a distance.^ The part of the 
divine Son at the rite would fitly devolve upon one of the 
high-priest's own offspring, who may well have been numer- 
ous. For it is probable that here, as elsewhere in Asia 
Minor, the Mother Goddess was personated by a crowd of 
sacred harlots,^ with whom the spiritual ruler may have been 
required to consort in his character of incarnate deity. But 
if the personation of the Son of God at the rites laid a 
heavy burden of suffering on the shoulders of the actor, it is 
possible that the representative of the deity may have been 
drawn, perhaps by lot, from among the numerous progeny 
of the consecrated courtesans ; for these women, as incarna- 
tions of the Mother Goddess, were probably supposed to 
transmit to their offspring some portion of their own divinity. 
Be that as it may, if the three principal personages in the 
processional scene at Boghaz-Keui are indeed the Father, 
the Mother, and the Son, the remarkable position assigned 


logic et a P Ariht'ologie Ti^yptietDic^: 
ct Assyriennes^ xiu. (i8oo> p. 78): 
“Similar priest-tl\nasts aie a wide- 
spread feature of the primitive sr-cial 
system of Asia Minor; their existence 
is known with certrdnt\ or inferred 
with probal.ility at the two towns 
Koniana ; at Vena^a not far noith 
of Tyana, at Oiija, at Pes>inous, at 
Aizanoi, and many other places. Now 
there are two charvicteristics which 
can be rei^arded as probable in re::^aid 
to most of these priests, and as proved 
in regard to some of them : ( i ) they 


wore the dress and rejirescntcd the 
per'^on of the gorl, whose priests they 
were ; {2) they were b/iwvr/tot, 
theii indi\idual name at their succession 
to the office, and assuming a sacre<l 
name, often that of the god himself or 
some figure connected with the cultu-* 
c;f the god. d he pne^'t of Cybele at 
Pessinous was culieci Attis, the priests 
of Saljazios were >aboi, the wa^rslii] jtcis 
of bacch' 's Ikrcchoi, ” As to the priestly 
ridei> ( dha, see below, pp. 112 '■'/'/• 
^ hee above, p. 103 w/. 

“ See above, p. 52 77, 
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to the third of them in the procession, where he walks 
behind his Mother alone in the procession of women, appears 
to indicate that he was supposed to be more closely akin to 
her than to his Father. From this again we may con- 
jecturally infer that mother-kin rather than father-kin was 
the rule which regulated descent among the Hittites. 


5. Sandan and Baal at Tarsus 


Sandan at 
Tarsus 
appears to 
be a son of 
Baal, as 
Hercules 
was a son 
of Zeus. 


Whatever may be thought of these speculations, one thing 
seems fairly clear and certain. The figure which I have called 
the divine Son at Boghaz-Keui is identical with the god San- 
dan, who appears on the pyre at Tarsus. In both personages 
the costume, the attributes, the attitude are the same. Both 
represent a man clad in a short tunic with a tall pointed cap 
on his head, a sword at his side, a double-headed axe in his 
hand, and a lion or panther under his feet.^ Accordingly, if 
we are right in identifying him as the divine Son at Boghaz- 
Keui, we may conjecture that under the name of Sandan he 
bore the same character at Tarsus. The conjecture squares 
perfectly with the title of Hercules, which the Greeks 
bestowed on Sandan ; for Hercules was the son of Zeus, the 
great father-god. Moreover, we have seen that the Baal of 
Tarsus, with the grapes and the corn in his hand, was 
assimilated to Zeus.^ Thus it would appear that at Tarsus 
as at Boghaz-Keui there was a pair of deities, a divine Father 
and a divine Son, whom the Greeks identified with Zeus 
and Hercules respectively. If the Baal of Tarsus was a god 
of fertility, as his attributes clearly imply, his identification 
with Zeus would be natural, since it was Zeus who, in the 
belief of the Greeks, sent the fertilising rain from heaven.^ 
And the identification of Sandan with Hercules would be 
equally natural, since the lion and the death on the pyre 
were features common to both. Our conclusion then is that 
it was the divine Son, the lion-god, who was burned in effigy 
or in the person of a human representative at Tarsus, and 


1 The figure exhibits a few minor 2 Above, p. 92 sq, 
variations on the coins of Tarsus. See 

the works cited above, p. 100, Griechische Mythologies^ 

note I. i. I17 sqq. 
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perhaps at Boghaz-Keui, Semitic parallels suggest that the 
victim who played the part of the Son of God in the fiery 
furnace ought in strictness to be the king’s son.^ But no 
doubt in later times an effigy would be substituted for the 
man. 


§ 6, Priestly Kings of Olba 

Unfortunately we know next to nothing of the kings and 
priests of Tarsus, In Greek times we hear of an Epicurean 
philosopher of the city, Lysias by name, who was elected by 
his fellow-citizens to the office of Crown-wearer, that is, to 
the priesthood of Hercules. Once raised to that dignity, he 
would not lay it down again, but played the part of tyrant, 
wearing a white robe edged with purple, a costly cloak, white 
shoes, and a golden wreath of laurel. He truckled to the 
mob by distributing among them the property of the wealthy, 
while he put to death such as refused to open their money- 
bags to him.^ Though we cannot distinguish in this account 
between the legal and the illegal exercise of authority, yet 
we may safely infer that the priesthood of Hercules, that is 
of Sandan, at Tarsus continued down to late times to be 
an office of great dignity and power, not unworthy to be 
held in earlier times by the kings themselves. Scanty as is 
our information as to the kings of Cilicia, we hear of two 
whose names appear to indicate that they stood in some 
special relation to the divine Sandan. One of them was 
Sandu'arri, lord of Kundi and Sizu, which have been identi- 
fied with Anchiale and Sis in Cilicia.^ The other was 
Sanda-sarme, who gave his daughter in marriage to Ashur- 
banipal, king of Assyria.^ It would be in accordance with 


^ See above, p. 84. 

2 Athenaeus, v. 54, p. 2 15 P, C. The 
high-priest of the Syrian go<ldes:. at 
Hierapolis held ofHce fur a year, and 
Avore a purple tube and a gulclen tiviia 
(Lucian, Dc dea Syria^ 42). We may 
conjecture that the jincsthciod of 
Hercules at Tar-iis was in later times 
at le 1st an annual office, 

3 E. Meyei, Cesthi^hit' tu - AJUr- 
ihums, i. § 3S9, p. 475 ; II. Wincbler, 
in E. Schiader's Ki'ihnschnften umi 
das Atfe 7'tsfamcnti^ p. SS. Kuinda 


\\as the name of a ('ilician furtres', a 
little way inland from .\nchiale (Miabo, 
xiv. 5, 10, p. 672). 

* E. Meyer, c/. 1//. i. ^ 393, 

480 ; C. P. Tide, /^dhylcntwh- 
a‘^:iyrisch€ Gfschirkfr, p. 300. San- 
don and Sandas occur rcpcateilly as 
names of Cilician men. They are 
probably identical v\ith, or modified 
forms of. the divine name. See 
Strabo, xiv. 5. 14, p. 674; Plutarch, 
Dphcola, 17; Corpus Inscriptiouum 
Grasoarum, \o. 4401 ; Ch. Michel, 
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analogy if the kings of Tarsus formerly held the priesthood 
of Sandan and claimed to represent him in their own person. 

We know that the whole of Western or Mountainous 
Cilicia was ruled by kings who combined the regal office 
with the priesthood of Zeus, or rather of a native deity 
whom, like the Baal of Tarsus, the Greeks assimilated to 
their own Zeus. These priestly potentates had their seat 
at Olba, and most of them bore the name either of Teucer 
or of Ajax,^ but we may suspect that these appellations are 
merely Greek distortions of native Cilician names. Teucer 
{Teukros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Tarku, or 
Troko, all of which occur in the names of Cilician priests 
and kings. At all events, it is worthy of notice that one, 
if not two, of these priestly Teucers had a father called 
Tarkuaris,^ and that in a long list of priests who served 
Zeus at the Corycian cave, not many miles from Olba, the 
names Tarkuaris, Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and 
Trokombigremis, besides many other obviously native names, 
occur side by side with Teucer and other purely Greek 
appellations.^ In like manner the Teucrids, who traced 


Recueil d inscriptions Grecqnes^ No. 
878 ; R. Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, 
“ Reisen in Kilikien,” Denkschriften 
d. Kaiser. Akademie d. IVissenschafte^i^ 
Philosoph.-histor. Classe, xliv. (Vienna, 
1896) No. vi. pp. 46, 131 sq.y 140 
(Inscriptions 115, 218, 232). 

' Strabo, xiv. 5. 10, p. 672. The 
name of the high-priest Ajax, son of 
Teucer, occurs on coins of Olba, dat- 
ing from about the beginning of our 
era (H. V. Head, Historia Numorum^ 
p. 609) ; and the name of Teucer is 
also known from inscriptions. See 
below, pp. 1 19, 126. 

E. L. Hicks, “ Inscriptions from 
Western Cilicia,'’ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ xii. (1891) pp. 226, 263 ; R. 
Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen 
in Kilikien,” Denkschriften der Kaiser. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften^ xliv. 
(1896) No. vi. pp. 53, 88. 

^ Ch. Michel, Recueil d'‘ Inscriptions 
Grecques, No. 878. Tarkondimotos 
was the name of two kings of Eastern 
Cilicia in the first century b.c. One 


of them corresponded with Cicero and 
fell at the battle of Actmm. See 
Cicero, Epist. ad Familiares^ xv. 1.2; 
Strabo, xiv. 5. 18, p. 676; Dio 

Cassius, xli. 63. i, xlvii. 26. 2, 1 . 
14. 2, li. 2. 2, li. 7. 4, liv. 9. 2 ; 
Plutarch, Antoninus.^ 6l ; B. V. Head, 
Historia Numornm^ p. 618; W. 
Dittenberger, Orieniis Graeci Inscrip’ 
tiones Selectaej Nos. 752, 753. More- 
over, Tarkudimme or Tarku wassimi 
occurs as the name of a king of Erme (?) 
or Urmi (?) in a bilingual Hittite and 
cuneiform inscription engraved on a 
silver seal. See W. Wright, The 
Empire of the Hittitcs- (London, 
18S6), pp. 163 sqq.\ L. Messer- 
schmidt. Corpus Inscriftionum Hetiiti- 
cart 4 m^ pp. 42 sq.^ pi. xlii. 9 ; 7t/., The 
Hittites, pp. 29 sq.; P. Jensen, Hittiter 
und Armenier (Strasburg, 1898), pp- 
22, 50 sq. In this inscription Prof. 
Jensen suggests Tarbibi- as an alter- 
native reading for Tarku-. Compare 
P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 
pp. 362-364. 
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their descent from Zeus and reigned at Salamis in Cyprus,^ 
may well have been a native dynasty, who concocted a 
Greek pedigree for themselves in the days when Greek 
civilisation was fashionable. The legend which attributed 
the foundation of the Cyprian Salamis to Teucer, son of 
Telamon, appears to be late and unknown to Horner.^ Burnt 
Moreover, a cruel form of human sacrifice which was hmnln 
practised in the city down to historical times savours victims at 
rather of Oriental barbarity than of Greek humanity. Led and traces 
or driven by the youths, a man ran thrice round the altar ; of a similar 
then the priest stabbed him in the throat with a spear and eiscwhcie. 
burned his body whole on a hcaped-up pyre. The sacrifice 
was offered in the month of Aphrodite to Diomede, who 
along with Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, had a temple at 
Salamis. A temple of Athena stood within the same 
sacred enclosure. It is said that in olden times the sacrifice 
was offered to Agraulus, and not to Diomede. According 
to another account it was instituted by Teucer in honour of 
Zeus. However that may have been, the barbarous custom 
lasted down to the reign of Hadrian, when Diphilus, king of 
Cyprus, abolished or rather mitigated it by substituting the 
sacrifice of an ox for that of a man.^ On the hypothesis here 
suggested we must suppose that these Greek names of divine 
or heroic figures at the Cyprian Salamis covered more or less 
similar figures of the Asiatic pantheon. And in the Salaminian 


^ Isocrates, Or. ix, 14 and 18 Si].\ 
Pausanias, ii. 29, 2 and 4 ; VV. K. 
Engel, Kypros., i. 212 s<y]. As to the 
names Teucer and Teucrian see P. 
Kretschmer, op. cit. pp, 189-191. 
Prof. Kretschmer believes that the 
native population of Cyprus bebrnged 
to the non- Aryan stock of Asia Minor. 

2 \V. E. Pmgel, Aj'/nu, i. 216. 

^ Porphyry’, De abstiuontm, ii. 54 
sq.% Lactantius, Divjn. Ifi^t. i, 21. 
As to the date when tlie custom was 
aboli'.hed, Lactantius says that it was 
done ‘‘ lecently in the reign of 
Hadrian.'’ Porphyry says that the 
practice was pul down by Diphilus, 
king of Cyprus, “in the time of 
Seleucus the Theologian." As nothing 
seems to be known as to the date of 


King Diphilus and Seleucus the Theo- 
logian, I have ventured to assume, on 
the strength of Laclanlius’s statement, 
that they were contemporaries of 
Hadrian. But it is curious to fin<l 
kings of Cyprus reigning sri late. 
Beside the power of the Roman 
governors, their authority can have 
been little more than nf»minal, like 
that of native rajah^ in British India. 
Seleucus the Theologian may be, as 
Eabriciu'; supposed a G'nr/'o/, * 

ed. G. C. Harle'^, i. S6, compare 
522), the Alexandrian gi.amniarian who 
composed a voluminous woik on the 
gods (Suidas, s. 7 \ Z^\fvKo%). Sue- 
tonius tells an anecdote [liherius, 56) 
about a grammarian named Seleucus 
who flouri^he^l, and faded prematurely, 
at the court of Tiberius. 
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burnt-sacrifice of a man we may perhaps detect the original 
form of the ceremony which in historical times appears to 
have been performed upon an image of Sandan or Hercules 
at Tarsus. When an ox was sacrificed instead of a man, 
the old sacrificial rites would naturally continue to be ob- 
served in all other respects exactly as before : the animal 
would be led thrice round the altar, stabbed with a spear, 
and burned on a pyre. Now at the Syrian Hierapolis the 
greatest festival of the year bore the name of the Pyre or 
the Torch. It was held at the beginning of spring. Great 
trees were then cut down and planted in the court of the 
temple : sheep, goats, birds, and other creatures were hung 
upon them : sacrificial victims were led round : then fire 
was set to the whole, and everything was consumed in the 
flames.^ Perhaps here also the burning of animals was a 
substitute for the burning of men. When the practice of 
human sacrifice becomes too revolting to humanity to be 
tolerated, its abolition is commonly effected by substituting 
either animals or images for living men or women. At 
Salamis certainly, and perhaps at Hierapolis, the substitutes 
were animals : at Tarsus, if I am right, they were images. 
In this connection the statement of a Greek writer as to the 
worship of Adonis in Cyprus deserves attention. He says 
that as Adonis had been honoured by Aphrodite, the 
Cyprians after his death cast live doves on a pyre to him, 
and that the birds, flying away from the flames, fell into 
another pyre and were consumed.^ The statement seems to 
be a description of an actual custom of burning doves in 
sacrifice to Adonis. Such a mode of honouring him would 
be very remarkable, since doves were commonly sacred to 
his divine mistress Aphrodite or Astarte. For example, at 
the Syrian Hierapolis, one of the chief seats of her worship, 
these birds were so holy that they might not even be 
touched. If a man inadvertently touched a dove, he wg.s 
unclean or tabooed for the rest of the day. Hence the 

^ Lucian, D& dea Syria, 49. tion. He compared it with the burning 

^ Diogenianus, Praefatio, in Faroe- of Melcarth at Tyie. See his memoir, 
miogi'aphi Graed, ed. I^utsch et “ Sur I’Hercule Assyrien et Phenicien,'’ 
Schneidewin, i. 180. Raoul -Rochette Mdnoires de V ALaddnie des Inscriptions 
regarded the custom as part of the et Belles-Lettres, xvii. Deuxieme Partie 
ritual of the divine death and resurrec- (1848), p. 32. 
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birds, never being molested, were so tame that they lived 
with the people in their houses, and commonly picked up 
their food fearlessly on the ground.^ Can the burning of 
the sacred bird of Aphrodite in the Cyprian worship of 
Adonis have been a substitute for the burning of a sacred 
man who personated the lover of the goddess ? 

If, as many scholars think, Tark or Tarku was the The 
name, or part of the name, of a great Hittitc deity, some- xeucers 
times identified as the god of the sky and the lightning,“ we of 
may conjecture that Tark or Tarku was the native name of personated 
the god of Olba, whom the Greeks called Zeus, and that the 
priestly kings who bore the name of Teucer represented ^ 
the god Tark or Tarku in their own persons. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the observation that Olba, the ancient 
name of the city, is itself merely a Grecised form of Oura, 
the name which the place retains to this day.^ The situa- 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 54. 

2 A. H. Sayce, in W. Wright’s 
Empire of the Hittites^ p. l86 ; W, 
M. Ramsay, “ Pre - Hellenic Monu- 
ments of Cappadocia,” Recueil de 
Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a 
r A rch^ologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, 
xiv. (1903) pp. 81 sq, \ C. P. Tiele, 
Geschichte der Religion im Altertum, 
i. 251 ; W. Max Muller, Asien iitid 
Europa, p. 333 ; P. Jensen, Hittiter 
und Armemer, pp. 70, 150 sqq.^ 1 55 
sqq.\ F. Hommcl, Gntndriss der Geo- 
graphic und Gesi'hn hte des alien 
Orients, pp. 44, 51 sq.; L. Messer- 
schmidt, The Ilittites, ]). 40. T’rof. 
W, M. Ramsay thinks (/.t*. ) that Tark 
was the native name of the god ^\ho 
had his sanctuary at Dastarkon in 
Cappadocia and who was callecl by 
the Creeks the Calaonian Apollo : his 
sanctuary was revered all over Cappa- 
docia (Strabo, xiv. 2. 5, p. 537). 
Prof. Ilommel holds that Tarku or 
Tarchu was the chief Hittite deity, 
worshipped all over the south of Asia 
Minor. The Hittite thunder -god, 
whatever his name may have been, 
is supposed to he represented on two 
stone monuments of Hittite art which 
have been found at Zenjirli and 
Babylon. On both we see a bearded 
male god wearing the usual Hittite 


costume of tall cap, short tunic and 
shoes turned up at the toes : a crescent- 
hilted sword is girt at his side : his 
hands are raised : in the right he holds 
a single-headed axe or hammer, in the 
left a trident of wa\"y lines, which is 
believed to represent a bundle of 
thunder-bolts. On the Babylonian 
slab, which bears a long Hittite in- 
scription, the god’s cap is ornamented 
with a pair of horns. See K. 
Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen 
in Klcinasien und Nordsyrien (l^erlin, 
1890), Atlas, pi, xiv, 3 ; Ausgra- 
bungen zii Sendschirli, iii. (Berlin, 
1902) pi. xli. ; R. Koldcvvey, Pie 
Iletfitische Insthrift gtf linden in der 
Konigdurg von Babylon (Leipsic, 
1900), plates I and 2 {If'isscnsihaft- 
liehc Veropfentlichungen der dcutsihen 
Orient - Gesillichaft, Heft i) ; L. 
Messerschmidt, Corpu<^ Jnuriptionum 
Hettituaium, pi, i. 5 and 6 ; id.. 
The Hittites,^^. 41, fig. 6; M. J, 
Lagrange, Etudes sur Ics Religions 
Slmitiqu€S,“ p. 93. Prof. \V. Max 
Muller thinks that Targh or Tarkh did 
not dc'^ignaie any particular deity, but 
was the general Hittite name for 
“ god.” 

2 J. T. Bent, “Explorations in 
Cilicia Tracheia,” Proefedings of the 
R, Gcographieal Society, N.S. xii. 
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tion of the town, moreover, speaks strongly in favour of the 
view that it was from the beginning an aboriginal settle- 
ment, though in after days, like so many other Asiatic cities, 
it took on a varnish of Greek culture. For it stood remote 
from the sea on a lofty and barren tableland, with a rigorous 
winter climate, in the highlands of Cilicia. 

Great indeed is the contrast between the bleak windy 
uplands of Western or Rugged Cilicia, as the ancients called 
it, and the soft luxuriant lowlands of Eastern Cilicia, where 
winter is almost unknown and summer annually drives the 
population to seek in the cool air of the mountains a refuge 
from the intolerable heat and deadly fevers of the plains. 
In Western Cilicia, on the other hand, a lofty tableland, 
ending in a high sharp edge on the coast, rises steadily 
inland till it passes gradually into the chain of heights 
which divide it from the interior. Looked at from the sea 
it resembles a great blue wave swelling in one uniform 
sweep till its crest breaks into foam in the distant snows of 
the Taurus. The surface of the tableland is almost every- 
where rocky and overgrown, in the intervals of the rocks, 
with dense, thorny, almost impenetrable scrub. Only here 
and there in a hollow or glen the niggardly soil allows of 
a patch of cultivation ; and here and there fine oaks and 
planes, towering over the brushwood, clothe with a richer 
foliage the depth of the valleys. None but wandering 
herdsmen with their flocks now maintain a precarious 
existence in this rocky wilderness. Yet the ruined towns 
which stud the country prove that a dense population lived 
and throve here in antiquity, while numerous remains of 
wine-presses and wine-vats bear witness to the successful 
cultivation of the grape. The chief cause of the present 
desolation is lack of water ; for wells are few and brackish, 
perennial streams hardly exist, and the ancient aqueducts, 
which once brought life and fertility to the land, have long 
been suffered to fall into disrepair. 

But for ages together the ancient inhabitants of these 

(1890) p. 458 ; id.^ “A Journey in Ramsay had shown grounds for think- 
Cilicia Tracheia,” yi7wr«(3/ of Hellenic ing that Olba was a Grecised form of 
Studies^ xii. (1891) p. 222 ; W. M, a native name Ourba (pronounced 
Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Ourwa) before Mr. J. T. Bent dis- 
Mtnor^ pp. 22, 364. Prof. W. M. covered the site and the name. 
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Uplands earned their bread by less reputable means than 
the toil of the husbandman and the vinedresser. They 
were buccaneers and slavers, scouring the high seas with 
their galleys and retiring with their booty to the in- 
accessible fastnesses of their mountains. In the decline of 
Greek power all over the East the pirate communities 
of Cilicia grew into a formidable state, recruited by gangs 
of desperadoes and broken men who flocked to it from all 
sides. The holds of these robbers may still be seen perched 
on the brink of the profound ravines which cleave the tableland 
at frequent intervals. With their walls of massive masonry, 
their towers and battlements, overhanging dizzy depths, 
they are admirably adapted to bid defiance to the pursuit 
of justice. In antiquity the dark forests of cedar, which 
clothed much of the country and supplied the pirates with 
timber for their ships, must have rendered access to these 
fastnesses still more difficult. The great gorge of the 
Lamas River, which eats its way like a sheet of forked 
lightning into the heart of the mountains, is dotted every 
few miles with fortified towns, some gf them still magnificent 
in their ruins, dominating sheer cliffs high above the stream. 

They are now the haunt only of the ibex and the bear. 

Each of these communities had its own crest or badge, 
wLich may still be seen carved on the corners of the 
mouldering tow^ers. No doubt, too, it blazoned the same 
crest on the hull, the sails, or the streamers of the galley 
w'hich, manned with a crew of ruffians, it sent out to prey 
upon the rich merchantmen in the Golden Sea, as the 
corsairs called the highway of commerce bctw^ccn Crete 
and Africa. 

A staircase cut in the rock connects one of these ruined The deep 
castles with the river in the glen, a thousand feet below% n^ed 
But the steps are worn and dangerous, indeed impas.sable. Ciiicia. 
You may go for miles along the edge of these stujDcndous 
cliffs before you find a w^ay down. The paths keep on the 
heights, for in many of its reaches the gully affords no 
foothold even to the agile nomads who alone roam these 
solitudes. At evening the winding course of the river may 
be traced for a long distance by a mist which, as the heat of 
the day declines, rises like steam from the deep gorge and 
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hangs suspended in a wavy line of fleecy cloud above it. 
But even more imposing than the ravine of the Lamas is 
the terrific gorge known as the Sheitan dere or DeviFs Glen 
near the Corycian cave. Prodigious walls of rock, glowing 
in the intense sunlight, black in the shadow, and spanned 
by a summer sky of the deepest blue, hem in the dry bed 
of a winter torrent, choked with rocks and tangled with 
thickets of evergreens, among which the oleanders with their 
slim stalks, delicate taper leaves, and bunches of crimson 
blossom stand out conspicuous.^ 

The ruins of Olba, among the most extensive and 
remarkable in Asia Minor, were discovered in 1890 by 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent. But three years before another 
English traveller had caught a distant view of its battle- 
ments and towers outlined against the sky like a city of 
enchantment or dreams.^ Standing at a height of nearly 
six thousand feet above the sea, the upper town commands 
a free, though somewhat uniform, prospect for immense 
distances in all directions. The sea is just visible far away 
to the south. On these heights the winter is long and 
severe. Snow lies on the ground for months. No Greek 
would have chosen such a site for a city, so bleak and chill, 

' J. Theodore Bent, “ Explorations 
in Cilicia Tracheia,'” Proceedhif^s of the 
Royal Geographical Society^ N.S. xii. 

(1890) pp. 445, 450-453; id., “A 
Journey in Cilicia Tracheia,” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xii. (1891) pp. 

20S, 2 10-2 12, 2 1 7-2 1 9 ; R. Heberdey 
und A. Wilhelm, “Keisen in Kilikien,” 

Denkschriften der kaiser. Akademie der 
IVissenschaften , Philosoph . - h istori<^che 
Classe, xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. 
pp. 49, 70 ; D. G. Hogarth and J. 

A. R. Munro, “ Modern and Ancient 
Roads in Eastern Asia Minor,” Royal 
Geographual Society, Supplement aty 
Papers, vol. iii. part 5 (London, 1893), 

PP- ^53 ^9' As to the Cilician pirates 
see Strabo, xiv'. 5. 2, pp. 668 sq, ; 

Plutarch, Pompetus, 24 ; Appian, 

Bella m Mithridat, 92 sq, ; Dio Cas- 
sius, xxxvi. 20-24 [3-6], ed. L. Din- 
dorf ; Cicero, De imperio Cn. Pompeii, 

II sg, • Th. Mommsen, Roman His- 
tory (London, 1868), iii. 68-70, iv. 

40-45, 118-120. As to the crests 


carved on their towns see J. T, Bent, 

Cilician Symbols,” Classical Review, 
iv. (1890) pp. 321 sq. Among these 
ciests are a club (the badge of Olba), 
a bunch of grapes, the caps of the 
Dioscuri, the three-legged symbol, etc. 
As to the cedars and shipbuilding 
limber of Cilicia in antiquity see 
Theophrastus, Ilistoria Plantarum, iii. 
2. 6, iv. 5. 5. The cedars and firs 
have now retreated to the higher slopes 
of the Taurus. Great destuiction is 
wrought in the forests by the lOving 
Yuruks with their flocks ; for they 
light their fires under the trees, tap the 
firs for turpentine, bark the cedars for 
their huts and bee-hives, and lay bare 
whole tracts of country that the grass 
may grow for their sheep and goats. 
See J. T. Bent, in Proceedings of the 
R. Geogr. Society, N.S. xii. (1890) 
pp- 453-458. 

^ D. G. Hogarth, A If’andering 
Scholar in the Levant, pp. 57 sq. 
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so far from blue water ; but it served well for a fastness of 
brigands. Deep gorges, one of them filled for miles with 
tombs, surround it on all sides, rendering fortification walls 
superfluous. But a great square tower, four stories high, 
rises conspicuous on the hill, forming a landmark and 
earning for this upper town the native name of Jebel Hissar^ 
or the Mountain of the Castle. A Greek inscription cut 
on the tower proves that it was built by Teucer, son of 
Tarkuaris, one of the priestly potentates of Olba. Among 
other remains of public buildings the most notable are forty 
tall Corinthian columns of the great temple of Olbian Zeus. 
Though coarse in style and corroded by long exposure to The 
frost and snow, these massive pillars, towering above the 
ruins, produce an imposing effect That the temple of Zeus. 
which they formed part belonged indeed to Olbian Zeus is 
shown by a Greek inscription found within the sacred area, 
which records that the pent-houses on the inner side of the 
boundary wall were built by King Seleucus Nicator and re- 
paired for Olbian Zeus by the great high-priest Teucer, son 
of Zenophanes.” About two hundred yards from this great 
temple are standing five elegant granite columns of a small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Fortune. Further, the 
remains of two theatres and many other public buildings 
attest the former splendour of this mountain city. An arched 
colonnade, of which some Corinthian columns are standing 
with their architraves, ran through the town ; and an 
ancient paved road, lined with tombs and ruins, leads down 
hill to a lower and smaller city two or three miles distant, 
it is this lower town which retains the ancient name of 
Oura. Here the principal ruins occupy an isolated fir-clad 
height bounded by two narrow ravines full of rock-cut 
tombs. Below the town the ravines unite and form a fine 
gorge, down which the old road passed seaward.^ 


^ J. Theodore Bent, “ Explorations 
in Cilicia Tracheia,’’ rrOi,rRn:^s of the 
Royal Gtoiyaphical X.S. xii. 

{1S90) pp. 445 45^-460; id,, 

*■' A Journey in Cilicia Tracheia,” 
Journal of IRllcnic Studies, xii. 
(1890) pp. 220-222: E. L. Hicks, 
“Inscriptions from Western Cilicia/’ 
ib. pp. 262-270 ; K. Heberdcy und 


A. Wilhelm. “ Reisen in Kilikicn/’ 
Dcnk<:chnjtcn dcr kai'er. Akademio dor 
I F/i n ^chaften , Ph Uos, -hi star. Classe, 
xliv. (Vienna, 1S96) No. \i. pp. 
83-91 : W, M. Ramsay and T). (E 
Hogaith, in Ariencan Journal of 
Ari.haooloi:;y, vi. (1S90) p. 345 ; 
Ch. Michel, Recueil d'' Inscriptions 
Grecques, No. 1231. In one place 
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§ 7. The God of the Corycian Cave 

Nothing yet found at Olba throws light on the nature of 
the god who was worshipped there under the Greek name 
of Zeus. But at two places near the coast, distant only 
some fourteen or fifteen miles from Olba, a deity also called 
Zeus by the Greeks was revered in natural surroundings 
of a remarkable kind, which must have stood in close 
relation with the worship, and are therefore fitted to 
illustrate it. In both places the features of the landscape 
are of the same general cast, and at one of them the god 
was definitely identified with the Zeus of Olba. The 
country here consists of a tableland of calcareous rock rent 
at intervals by those great chasms which are so characteristic 
of a limestone formation. Similar fissures, with the 
accompaniment of streams or rivers which pour into them 
and vanish under ground, are frequent in Greece, and may be 
observed in our own country near Ingleborough in Yorkshire. 
Fossil bones of extinct animals are often found embedded in 
the stalagmite or breccia of limestone caves. For example, 
the famous Kent’s Hole near Torquay contained bones of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, lion, hyaena, and bear ; and red 
osseous breccias, charged with the bones of quadrupeds 
which have long disappeared from Europe, are common in 
almost all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean.^ 
Western Cilicia is richer in Miocene deposits than any other 
part of Anatolia, and the limestone gorges of the coast near 
Olba are crowded with fossil oysters, corals, and other shells.^ 
Here, too, within the space of five miles the limestone 
plateau is rent by three great chasms, which Greek religion 


{Jouni, Ilellcn. Stud,^ xii. 212 ) Bent 
gives the height of Olba as 3S00 feet ; 
but this is a misprint, for elsewhere 
{Proceed. A\ Geogr. Soe., N.S. xii. 
446, 458) he gives the height as 
exactly 5850 or roughly 6000 feet. 
The misprint has unfortunately been 
repeated by Messrs. Heberdey and 
Wilhelm {o/>. cit. p. 84, n. i). The 
tall tower of Olba is figured on the 
coins of the city. See G. F. Hill, 


Catalogue 0/ the Greek Coins ojLycaonia., 
Isauria, and Cilicia, pi. xxii. 8. 

^ Sir Charles Lyell. Primiples of 
Geology ii, 518 Emytlopaedta 

Britannica,^ s.v. “ Caves," v. 265 
Compare my notes on Pausanias, i. 35. 
7 , viii. 29. I. 

2 J. T. Bent, in Pioceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, N.S. 

(1890) p. 447. 
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associated with Zeus and Typhon. One of these fissures is 
the celebrated Corycian cave. 

To visit this spot, invested with the double charm of The city 
natural beauty and legendary renown, you start from the 
dead Cilician city of Corycus on the sea, with its ruined 
walls, towers, and churches, its rock-hewn houses and 
cisterns, its shattered mole, its island-fortress, still imposing 
in decay. Viewed from the sea, this part of the Cilician 
coast, with its long succession of white ruins, relieved by the 
dark wooded hills behind, presents an appearance of 
populousness and splendour. But a nearer approach reveals 
the nakedness and desolation of the once prosperous land.^ 
Following the shore westward from Corycus for about an 
hour you come to a pretty cove enclosed by wooded heights, 
where a spring of pure cold water bubbles up close to the 
sea, giving to the spot its name of Tatlu-su, or the Sweet 
Water. From this bay a steep ascent of about a mile along 
an ancient paved road leads inland to a plateau. Here, The 
threading your way through a labyrinth or petrified sea 
jagged calcareous rocks, you suddenly find yourself on the 
brink of a vast chasm which yawns at your feet. This is 
the Corycian cave. In reality it is not a cave but an 
immense hollow or trough in the plateau, of oval shape 
and perhaps half a mile in circumference. The cliffs which 
enclose it vary from one hundred to over two hundred feet 
in depth. Its uneven bottom slopes throughout its whole 
length from north to south, and is covered by a thick jungle 
of trees and shrubs — myrtles, pomegranates, carobs, and 
many more, kept always fresh and green by rivulets, under- 
ground water, and the shadow of the great cliffs. A single 
narrow path leads down into its depths. The way is long 
and rough, but the deeper you descend the denser grows the 
vegetation, and it is under the dappled shade of whispering 
leaves and with the purling of brooks in your ears that you 
at last reach the bottom. The saffron which of old grew here 
among the bushes is no longer to be found, though it still 
flourishes in the surrounding district. This luxuriant bottom, 
with its rich verdure, its refreshing moisture, its grateful 
shade, is called Paradise by^ the wandering herdsmen. They 

^ Fr. Beaufnit, Kar mania (London, 1S17), pp. 240 o/. 
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tether their camels and pasture their goats in it and come 
hither in the late summer to gather the ripe pomegranates. 
At the southern and deepest end of this great cliff-encircled 
hollow you come to the cavern proper. The ruins of a 
Byzantine church, which replaced a heathen temple, partly 
block the entrance. Inwards the cave descends with a 
gentle slope into the bowels of the earth. The old path 
paved with polygonal masonry still runs through it, but 
soon disappears under sand. At about two hundred feet 
from its mouth the cave comes to an end, and a tremendous 
roar of subterranean water is heard. By crawling on all 
fours you may reach a small pool arched by a dripping 
stalactite -hung roof, but the stream which makes the 
deafening din is invisible. It was otherwise in antiquity. 
A river of clear water burst from the rock, but only to 
vanish again into a chasm. Such changes in the course 
of streams are common in countries subject to earth- 
quakes and to the disruption caused by volcanic agency. 
The ancients believed that this mysterious cavern was 
haunted ground. In the rumble and roar of the waters 
they seemed to hear the clash of cymbals touched by hands 
divine.^ 

If now, quitting the cavern, we return by the same path 
to the summit of the cliffs, we shall find on the plateau the 
ruins of a town and of a temple at the western edge of the 
great Corycian chasm. The wall of the holy precinct was 
built within a few feet of the precipices, and the sanctuary 
must have stood right over the actual cave and its 
subterranean waters. In later times the temple was 


^ Strahi), xiv\ 5. 5, pp. 670 sq, \ 
Mela, i. 72-75, ed. G. l*arthey ; J. 
T. Bont, ^‘Explorations in Cilicia 
Trachein,’’ Foceedings of the Royal 
Geographiial Society^ N.S. xii. (i8go) 
pp. 446-448; /(/., “A Journey in 
Cilicia Journal of Hellenic 

lltudies^ xii. (1890) pp. 2 12-2 14 ; R. 
Ileberdey and A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen 
in Kilikien,” Denhchriften der kaiser. 
Akademie der IVissenschaften^ Philos.- 
histor. Classe^ xliv. (1896) No. vi. pp. 
70-79. Mr. D. G. Hogarth was so 
good as to furnish me with some notes 


embodying his recollections of the 
Corycian ca\e. All these modern 
writers confirm the general accuracy of 
the descriptions of the cave given by 
Strabo and Mela. Mr. Hogarth indeed 
speaks of exaggeration in Mela’s 
account, but this is not admitted by 
Mr. A. Wilhelm. As to the ruins of 
the city of Corycuson the coast, distant 
about three miles from the cave, see 
Fr. Beaufort, Kar mania (London, 
1817), pp. 232-238; R. Heberdey 
und A. Wilhelm, op. cit. pp. 67- 
70. 
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converted into a Christian church. By pulling down a 
portion of the sacred edifice Mr. Bent had the good fortune 
to discover a Greek inscription containing a long list of 
names, probably those of the priests who superintended the 
worship. One name which meets us frequently in the list 
is Zas, and it is tempting to regard this as merely a 
dialectical form of Zeus. If that were so, the priests who 
bore the name might be supposed to personate the god.^ 

But many strange and barbarous-looking names, evidently 
foreign, occur in the list, and Zas may be one of them. 
However, it is certain that Zeus was worshipped at the 
Corycian cave ; for about half a mile from it, on the summit 
of a hill, are the ruins of a larger temple, which an 
inscription proves to have been dedicated to Corycian 
Zeus.“ 

But Zeus, or whatever native deity masqueraded under The ca^e 
his name, did not reign alone in the deep dell. A more 
dreadful being haunted a still more awful abyss which opens Tvphon. 
in the ground only a hundred yards to the east of the great 
Corycian chasm. It is a circular cauldron, about a quarter 
of a mile in circumference, resembling the Corycian chasm 
in its general character, but smaller, deeper, and far more 
terrific in appearance. Its sides ov^erhang and stalactites 
droop from them. There is no way down into it. The 
only mode of reaching the bottom, which is covered with 
vegetation, would be to be lowered at the end of a long 
rope. The nomads call this chasm Purgatory, to distinguish 
it from the other which they name Paradise. They say 
that there is a subterranean passage between the two, and 
that the smoke of a fire kindled in the Corycian cave may 
be seen curling out of the other. The one ancient writer 
who expressly mentions this second and more grisly cavern 
is Mela, who says that it was the lair of the giant Typhon, 
and that no animal let down into it could live.*^ Aeschylus 


^ 'the suggestion Mr. A ]i. 
CookA. See his article, ‘‘The 
European Sky-god,*’ Cuii.hai Rn 
xvii. (1903) p. 418, n. 2. 

2 J. T. Bent, in Pro- of th^' 

Royal iPo^^raphical Soin!}\ X.S. \ii. 
{1890) p. 44S ; /c/., in Journal of 


Iltl'tui' Studh , xii. (1890) pp. 214- 
216. P'or tile inscription containing 
the names fif the prieals see K. 
Hel>Lr<iey iind A. Wilhelm, r/, oil. pp. 
71-79; Ch. Mich'A, A'f ’,;/<//</*/;/ ; //- 
iht - lut '^ No. S7S; ah'tve, p. 1 1 2. 
' Mela, 1. 76, ed. < 1 . Tarlhe}. Tlie 
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puts into the mouth of Prometheus an account of “ the 
earth-born Typhon, dweller in Cicilian caves, dread monster, 
hundred-headed,” who in his pride rose up against the gods, 
hissing destruction from his dreadful jaws, while from his 
Gorgon eyes the lightning flashed. But him a flaming levin 
bolt, crashing from heaven, smote to the very heart, and 
now he lies, shrivelled and scorched, under the weight of 
Etna by the narrow sea. Yet one day he will belch a fiery 
hail, a boiling angry flood, rivers of flame, to devastate the 
fat Sicilian fields.^ This poetical description of the monster, 
confirmed by a similar passage of Pindar,^ clearly proves 
that Typhon was conceived as a personification of those 
active volcanoes which spout fire and smoke to heaven as 
if they would assail the celestial gods. The Corycian 
caverns are not volcanic, but the ancients apparently regarded 
them as such, else they would hardly have made them the 
den of Typhon. 

According to one legend Typhon was a monster, half 
man and half brute, begotten in Cilicia by Tartarus upon 
the goddess Earth. The upper part of him was human, but 
from the loins downward he was an enormous snake. In 
the battle of the gods and giants, which was fought out in 
Egypt, Typhon hugged Zeus in his snaky coils, wrested 
from him his crooked sword, and with the blade cut the 
sinews of the god's hands and feet. Then taking him on 
his back he conveyed the mutilated deity across the sea to 
Cilicia, and deposited him in the Corycian cave. Here, too, 
he hid the severed sinews, wrapt in a bear’s skin. But 
Hermes and Aegipan contrived to steal the missing thews 
and restore them to their divine owner. Thus made whole 
and strong again, Zeus pelted his beaten adversary with 
thunderbolts, drove him from place to place, and at last 
overwhelmed him under Mount Etna. And the spots where 
the hissing bolts fell are still marked by jets of flame.^ 

It is possible that the discovery of fossil bones of large 
extinct animals may have helped to localise the story of the 

cave of Typhon is described by J. T. - Pindar, Pyth. i. 30 sqq,^ who 
Bent, speaks of the giant as “bred in the 

' Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus^ many-named Cilician cave.” 

35**372. ^ Apollodorus, i. 6. 3. 
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giant at the Corycian cave. Such bones, as we have seen, 
are often found in limestone caverns, and the limestone 
gorges of Cilicia are in fact rich in fossils. The Arcadians 
laid the scene of the battle of the gods and the giants in the 
plain of Megalopolis, where many bones of mammoths have 
come to light, and where, moreover, flames have been seen 
to burst from the earth and even to burn for years.^ These 
natural conditions would easily suggest a fable of giants 
who had fought the gods and had been slain by thunder- 
bolts ; the smouldering earth or jets of flame would be 
regarded as the spots where the divine lightnings had struck 
the ground. Hence the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder and 
lightning.^ In Sicily, too, great quantities of bones of 
mammoths, elephants, hippopotamuses, and other animals 
long extinct in the island have been found, and have been 
appealed to with confidence by patriotic Sicilians as con- 
clusive evidence of the gigantic stature of their ancestors or 
predecessors.® These remains of huge unwieldy creatures 
which once trampled through the jungle or splashed in the 
rivers of Sicily may have contributed with the fires of Etna 
to build up the story of giants imprisoned under the volcano 
and vomiting smoke and flame from its crater. “ Tales of 
giants and monsters, which stand in direct contact with the 
finding of great fossil bones, are scattered broadcast over the 
mythology of the world. Huge bones, found at Pun to 
Santa Elena, in the north of Guayaquil, have served as a 
foundation for the story of a colony of giants who dwelt 
there. The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre 
of enormous extinct animals ; no wonder that one great 
plain should be called the ‘ Field of the giants,' and that 
such names as ‘ the hill of the giant,’ ‘ the stream of the 
animal,' should be guides to the geologist in his search for 
fossil bones.” ^ 

About five miles to the north-east of the Corycian 
caverns, but divided from them b}’ many deep gorges and 

^ Pausanias, vm. 20. i. \Mth my - Pausania-', \iu. 29. i. 
note'^. Pausanias mention' (MIL 32. 5) ^ A. Holm, OVo .Sitiiiais ini 

bones of superhuman <=^i/e which W'erc Altcrthum^ i. p[». 57, 356. 
preserved at Me^al(>{>olis, an<l which ^ 11 . 15 . T\lor, Laiiy History of 
popular superstition idenlihed as the Mankind A p. 222, who adduces much 

bones of the giant Ilopladamus. more CMdence of the same sort. 
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impassable rocks, is another and very similar chasm. It 
may be reached in about an hour and a quarter from the 
sea by an ancient paved road, which ascends at first very 
steeply and then gently through bush-clad and wooded hills. 
Thus you come to a stretch of level ground covered with 
the well-preserved ruins of an ancient town. Remains of 
fortresses constructed of polygonal masonry, stately churches, 
and many houses, together with numerous tombs and reliefs, 
finely chiselled in the calcareous limestone of the neighbour- 
hood, bear witness to the extent and importance of the place. 
Yet it is mentioned by no ancient writer. Inscriptions prove 
that its name was Kanyteldeis or Kanytelideis, which still 
survives in the modern form of Kanidiwan. The great 
chasm opens in the very heart of the city. So crowded are 
the ruins that you do not perceive the abyss till you are 
within a few yards of it. It is almost a complete circle, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and uniformly two hundred feet or more in 
depth. The cliffs go sheer down and remind the traveller 
of the great quarries at Syracuse. But like the Corycian 
caves, the larger of which it closely resembles, the huge 
fissure is natural ; and its bottom, like theirs, is overgrown 
with trees and vegetation. Two ways led down into it in 
antiquity, both cut through the rock. One of them was a 
tunnel, which is now obstructed ; the other is still open. 
Remains of columns and hewn stones in the bottom of the 
chasm seem to show that a temple once stood there. But 
there is no cave at the foot of the cliffs, and no stream flows 
in the deep hollow or can be heard to rumble underground. 
A ruined tower of polygonal masonry, which stands on the 
southern edge of the chasm, bears a Greek inscription stating 
that it was dedicated to Olbian Zeus by the priest Teucer, 
son of Tarkuaris. The letters are beautifully cut in the style 
of the third century before Christ We may infer that at 
the time of the dedication the town belonged to the priestly 
kings of Olba, and that the great chasm was sacred to 
Olbian Zeus.^ 

^ J. T. Bent, “Explorations in (1890) pp. 448^7.; id.^ “A Journey 
Cilicia Tracheia,” Proceedings of the Joiirnal of Hellenic 

Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. Studies, xii. (1891) pp. 208*210; R. 
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What, then, was the character of the god who was The deity 
worshipped under the name of Zeus at these two great 
natural chasms ? The depth of the fissures, opening chasms 
suddenly and as it were without warning in the midst of 2eus^by^^ 
a plateau, was well fitted to impress and awe the spectator ; the Greeks, 
and the sight of the rank evergreen vegetation at their 
bottom, fed by rivulets or underground water, must have ^ of 
presented a striking contrast to the grey, barren, rocky Embodied 
wilderness of the surrounding tableland. Such a spot v^geta- 

• 1 r 1 1 T T r 

must have seemed to simple folk a paradise, a garden of vater. 
God, the abode of higher powers who caused the wilder- 
ness to blossom, if not with roses, at least with myrtles 
and pomegranates for man, and with grass and underwood 
for his flocks. So to the Semite, as we saw, the Baal of 
the land is he who fertilises it by subterranean water 
rather than by rain from the sky, and who therefore dwells 
in the depths of earth rather than in the height of heaven.^ 

In rainless countries the sky-god is deprived of one of the 
principal functions which he discharges in cool cloudy 
climates like that of Europe. He has, in fact, little or 
nothing to do with the water-supply, and has therefore 
small excuse for levying a water-rate on his worshippers. 

Not, indeed, that Cilicia is rainless ; but in countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean the drought is almost unbroken 
through the long months of summer. Vegetation then 
withers : the face of nature is scorched and brown : most 
of the rivers dry up ; and only their white stony beds, 
hot to the foot and dazzling to the eye, remain to tell 
where they flowed. It is at such seasons that a green 
hollow, a shady rock, a murmuring stream, are welcomed 
by the wanderer in the South with a joy and wonder 
which the untravelled Northerner can hardly imagine. 

Never do the broad slow rivers of England, with their 
winding reaches, their grassy banks, their grey willows 
mirrored with the soft English sky in the placid stream, 
appear so beautiful as when the traveller views them for 
the first time after leaving behind him the aridity, the 

Hebeidey und A. Wilhelm, ** Reisen T/u'/oso/Ais^/i-Zi^^/onst/ie Cla^^e. xhv. 
in Deftks.hrif ten liet kaisej'- (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. pp, 51 01. 

lichen Akadcmie der Wtssenschoftcn^ ^ See above, pp. 22 .0/. 
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heat, the blinding glare of the white southern landscape, 
set in seas and skies of caerulean blue. 

Analogy We may take it, then, as probable that the god of the 

cVrycian Corycian and Olbian caverns was* worshipped as a source 
and Olbian of fertility. In antiquity, when the river, which now roars 
ibreez and Underground, still burst from the rock in the Corycian 
the vale cave, the scene must have resembled Ibreez, where the god 
Adonis. of the corn and the vine was adored at the source of the 
stream ; and we may compare the vale of Adonis in the 
Lebanon, where the divinity who gave his name to the river 
was revered at its foaming cascades. The three landscapes 
had in common the elements of luxuriant vegetation and 
copious streams leaping full-born from the rock. We shall 
hardly err in supposing that these features shaped the con- 
ception of the deities who were supposed to haunt the 
favoured spots. At the Corycian cave the existence of a 
second chasm, of a frowning and awful aspect, might well 
suggest the presence of an evil being who lurked in it and 
sought to undo the beneficent work of the good god. Thus 
we should hav^e a fable of a conflict between the two, a 
battle of Zeus and Typhon. 

Two gods On the whole we conclude that the Olbian Zeus, 
perhaps' a worshipped at one of these great limestone chasms, and 
father and clearly identical in nature with the Corycian Zeus, was 
responding identical with the Baal of Tarsus, the god of the corn 
to the and the vine, who in his turn can hardly be separated from 

Baal and i r ti. rr • *-11 

Sandan of the god of Ibreez. li my conjecture is right the native 
Tarsus. name of the Olbian Zeus was Tark or Trok, and the priestly 
Teucers of Olba represented him in their own persons. On 
that hypothesis the Olbian priests who bore the name of 
Ajax embodied another native deity of unknown name, 
perhaps the father or the son of Tark. A comparison of 
the coin -types of Tarsus with the Hittite monuments of 
Ibreez and Boghaz-Keui led us to the conclusion that the 
people of Tarsus worshipped at least two distinct gods, a 
father and a son, the father-god being known to the Semites 
as Baal and to the Greeks as Zeus, while the son was called 
Sandan by the natives, but Hercules by the Greeks. We 
may surmise that at Olba the names of Teucer and Ajax 
designated two gods who corresponded in type to the two 
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gods of Tarsus ; and if the lesser figure at Ibreez, who 
appears in an attitude of adoration before the deity of 
the corn and the vine, could be interpreted as the divine 
Son in presence of the divine Father, we should have in all 
three places the same pair of deities, represented probably 
in the flesh by successive generations of priestly kings. But 
the evidence is far too slender to justify us in advancing this 
hypothesis as anything more than a bare conjecture. 

§ 8. Cilician Goddesses 

So far, the Cilician deities discussed have been males ; Goddesses 
we have as yet found no trace of the great Mother Goddess prominent 
who plays so important a part in the religion of Cappadocia than gods 
and Phrygia, beyond the great dividing range of the Taurus. 

Yet we may suspect that she was not unknown in Cilicia, 
though her worship certainly seems to have been far less 
prominent there than in the centre of Asia Minor, The 
difference may perhaps be interpreted as evidence that 
mother - kin and hence the predominance of Mother 
Goddesses survived in the bleak highlands of the interior, 
long after a genial climate and teeming soil had fostered 
the growth of a higher civilisation, and with it the advance 
from female to male kinship, in the rich lowlands of Cilicia. 

Be that as it may, Cilician goddesses with or without a male 
partner are known to have been revered in various parts of 
the country. 

Thus at Tarsus itself the goddess ' Atheh was worshipped The 
along with Baal ; their effigies are engraved on the same coins 
of the city. She is represented wearing a veil and seated upon partner of 
a lion, with her name in Aramaic letters engraved beside her.^ Tarsiis 
Hence it would seem that at Tarsus, as at Boghaz-Keui, the seems to 
Father God mated with a lion-goddess like the Phrygian ^mrof 
Cybele or the Syrian Atargatis, Now the name Atargatis Atargatis. 
is a Greek rendering of the Aramaic 'Athar-'atheh, a com- 
pound word which includes the name of the goddess of 

^ B. V. Head, Ili^foria Xumorum^ as doubtfuL I should think they be- 
p. 616. [However. Mr. G. F. Hill long further East." In the uncertainty 
writes to me : “The attribution to which prevails on this point I have left 
Tarsus of the ’Atheh coins is un- the text unchanged. Xote to Second 
founded. Head himself only gives it Edition, 

K 
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Tarsus.^ Thus in name as well as in attributes the female 
partner of the Baal of Tarsus appears to correspond to 
The lion- Atargatis, the Syrian Mother Goddess whose image, seated 
and^ilie ^ Hons, was worshipped with great pomp and 

bull-god. splendour at Hierapolis - Bambyce near the Euphrates.^ 
May we go a step farther and find a correspondence 
between the Baal of Tarsus and the husband - god of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis-Bambyce ? That husband-god, like 
the Baal of Tarsus, was identified by the Greeks with Zeus, 
and Lucian tells us that the resemblance of his image to the 
images of Zeus was in all respects unmistakable. But his 
image, unlike those of Zeus, was seated upon bulls.^ In 
point of fact he was probably Hadad, the chief male god 
of the Syrians, who is supposed to have been a god of 
thunder and fertility ; for his image at Heliopolis grasped in 
his left hand a thunderbolt and ears of corn,^ and at Zenjirli 
he is represented with a bearded human head and horns, the 
emblem of strength and fertility.^ Now we have seen that 

1 The name Athar-'atheh occurs in been plausibly conjectured by F. 

a Palm>rene in^ciiption. See Ci A. Baethgen that the name which Lucian 

Cooke, 7 't'xt-hook of North -Seniiiic translates “sign'’ was really 'Atheh 

Inscriptions^ No. 1 12, pp. 267-270. which could easily he confused 

In analysing Atargatis into 'Athar- with the Syriac word fur “sign*’ 

'atheh fAtar-'ata) I follow K. Meyer {xnx). See F. Baethgen, op. cit. 

{Geschichte des Alterthums, i. § 205, p. 73. The modern writers cited 

p. 247), F. Baethgen {Beit rape ziir in this note have interpieted this 

semitischen Religionsgesthichte, pp. 68- Syrian 'Atheh as a male god, the 

75 )j Cooke [i.c.), C. P. Tiele lover of Atargatis, and identical in 

{Geschichte der Religion im Altertum^ x. name and character with the Phry- 

245 )> Hommel {Grnndnss der Geo- gian Attis. They may be right ; but 

graphic nnd Geschichte des alten Orient, none of them seems to have noticed 

V 2 -: "^3 ^ 1 -)^ ^nd Father Lagrange that the same name 'Atheh (nn;*) is 

{Ktudes sitr les Religions Stlniitiqucsg applied to a goddess at Tarsus, 

p. 1 30)* the great temple at ^ As to the image, see above, pp. 

Hierapidis - Bambyce a mysterious 105 sq. 

golden image stood between the ^ Lucian, De dea Sj'ria, $1. 

images of Atargatis and her male ** Macrobius, Saturn, i. 23. 12 and 

partner. It resembled neither of 17*19. 

them, yet combined the attributes of ^ 0 . A. Cooke, Text-book of North- 

other gods. Some interpreted it as Semitic Instriptions, p. 164. On 

Dionysus, others as Deucalion, and Hadad as the Syrian thundei-god see 

others as Semi ram is ; for a golden I*\ Baethgen. Be it rage zur semitischen 

dove, traditionally associated with Rclipionsi^eschnhte, pp. 66-68; C. P. 

Semiramis, was perched on the head LiOic, Geschichte der Relipion ini Alter- 

of the figure. The Syrians called thum, i. 248 sq. ; M. J. Lagrange, 

the image by a name which Lucian Etudes sur les Relipions Semitiques,'^ 

translates “‘sign*’ See pp. 92 sg. That Hadad was the 

Lucian, De dea Syria, 33* If has consort of Atargatis at Hierapolis- 
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the god of Ibreez, whose attributes tally with those of the 
Baal of Tarsus, wears a cap adorned with bull’s horns ; ^ 
that the Father God at Boghaz-Keui, meeting the Mother 
Goddess on her lioness, is attended by an animal which 
according to the usual interpretation is a bull ; ^ and that 
the bull itself was worshipped, apparently as an emblem of 
fertility, at Euyuk near Boghaz-Keui.^ Thus at Tarsus and 
Boghaz-Keui, as at Hierapolis-Bambyce, the Father God and 
the Mother Goddess would seem to have had as their sacred 
animals or emblems the bull and the lion respectively. 

In later times, under Greek influence, the goddess was in later 
apparently exchanged for, or converted into, the Fortune 
of the City, who appears on coins of Tarsus as a seated goddess 
woman with veiled and turreted head, grasping ears of corn portoVof 
and a poppy in her hand. Her lion is gone, but a trace of the City, 
him perhaps remains on a coin which exhibits the throne of 
the goddess adorned with a lion’s leg.^ In general it would 
seem that the goddess Fortune, who figures commonly as 
the guardian of cities in the Greek East, especially in 
Syria, was nothing but a disguised form of Gad, the 
Semitic god of fortune or luck, who, though the exigencies 
of grammar required him to be masculine, is supposed to 
have been often merely a special aspect of the great goddess 
Astarte or Atargatis conceived as the patroness and protector 
of towns.^ In Oriental religion such permutations or com- 
binations need not surprise us. To the gods all things are 
possible. In Cyprus the goddess of love wore a beard, and 
Alexander the Great sometimes disported himself in the 
costume of Artemis, while at other times he ransacked the 
divine wardrobe to figure in the garb of Hercules, of Hermes, 
and of Ammon." The change of the goddess 'Atheh of 
Tarsus into Gad or Fortune would be easy if we suppose 


Bambyce is the opinion of P. Jensen 
{Hittiter und Armenier^ p. 171), who 
also indicates his character as a gud 
both of thunder and of fertility {ib. 
p. 167). 

’ See above, pp. 94, g6. 

“ See above, p. I02. 

^ See above, p, 104. 

■* G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the G^'cek 
Coins of Lycaonia^ Isauna^ and Cilicia^ 
pp. 181, 182, 185, 18S, 190. 228. 


^ E, Meyer, Geschiihtc dcs Alter- 
thuniSy i. 246 $q. ; F. Baethgen, 
Bcitrajge zur semitisihen Keligfotis- 
gesihichte^ pp. 76 sqq. The idolatrous 
Itebrews spread tables for Gad, that is, 
for Fortune (Isaiah Ixv. ii, Revised 
Version), 

^ Macrobius, Saturii. iii. 8. 2 ; 

Servius on Virgil, Aen. ii. 632. 

7 Ephippus, cited by Athenaeus, xii. 

53 ’ P‘ 537. 
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that she was known as Gad-'Atheh, Luck of *Atheh,” which 
occurs as a Semitic personal name.^ In like manner the 
goddess of Fortune at Olba, who had her small temple 
beside the great temple of Zeus,^ may have been originally 
the consort of the native god Tark or Tarku, 

The Another town in Cilicia where an Oriental god and 

god^Eiand goddess appear to have been worshipped together was M alius, 
his wife at The City was built on a height in the great Cilician plain 
cuicia/^ near the mouth of the river Pyramus.^ Its coins exhibit 
two winged deities, a male and a female, in a kneeling or 
running attitude. On some of the coins the male deity is 
represented, like Janus, with two heads facing opposite ways, 
and with two pairs of wings, while beneath him is the fore- 
part of a bull with a human head. The obverse of the 
coins which bear the female deity display a conical stone, 
sometimes flanked by two bunches of grapes.^ This 
conical stone, like those of other Asiatic cities,^ was probably 
the emblem of a Mother Goddess, and the bunches of grapes 
indicate her fertilising powers. The god with the two heads 
and four wings can hardly be any other than the Phoenician 
El, whom the Greeks called Cronus ; for El was characterised 
oy four eyes, two in front and two behind, and by three 
pairs of wings.*’ A discrepancy in the number of wings can 
scarcely be deemed fatal to the identification. 1 he god may 
easily have moulted some superfluous feathers on the road from 


^ F. Baethgen, o/>. cit. p. 77 ; 
G. A. Cooke, Text -book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, p. 269. 

^ See above, p. 119. 

^ Strabo, xiv. 5. 16, p. 675. 

* B. V. Heail, Hist or i a Nnmorufn, 
pp. 605 ; G. F. Hill, Catalogue of 

the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria^ 
and C Hid It, pp. cxvii. sqq.^ 95 - 98 , 
plates XV. xvi. xl. 9 ; G. Macdonald, 
Cataloy^tc of Greek Corns tn the 
Htinitrian Collection, ii. 536 sq,, pi. 
lix. 11-14. The male and female 
figures appear on separate coins. The 
attribution to Mallus of the coins with 
the female figure and conical stone has 
been questioned by Messrs. J. F. Six 
and G. F. Hill. I follow the view 
of Messrs. F. Imhoof- Hlumer and 
B. V. Head. [However, Mr. G. F. Hill 
writes to me that the attribution of these 


coins to ^lallus is no longer maintained 
by any one. Imhoof- Blumer himself 
now conjecturally assigns them to 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia, and Mr. Hill 
regards this conjecture as very plausible. 
See F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kldnasiatiuhe 
jMitnzen (Vienna, 1901-1902), ii, 435 
sq. In the uncertainty which still pre- 
vails on the subject I have left the 
text unchanged. For my purpose 
it matters little whether this Cilician 
goddess was worshipped at Mallus or at 
Aphrodisias. Note to Second Edit ion 
° See above, pp. 30 sq, 

® Philo of Byblus, in Fra^menta 
Hisioricorum Graecorum, C. Muller, 
iii. 569. El is figured with three pairs 
of wings on coins of Byblus. See G. 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne, ii. 1 74 '> 
M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions 
R^mitiques,'^ p. 72. 
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Phoenicia to Mallus. On later coins of Mallus these quaint Assimiia- 
Oriental deities disappear, and are replaced by corresponding 
Greek deities, particularly by a head of Cronus on one side Oriental 
and a figure of Demeter, grasping ears of corn, on the other.^ Gredc 
The change doubtless sprang from a wish to assimilate the divinities, 
ancient native divinities to the new and fashionable divinities 
of the Greek pantheon. If Cronus and Demeter, the harvest 
god and goddess, were chosen to supplant El and his female 
consort, the ground of the choice must certainly have been 
a supposed resemblance between the two pairs of deities. 

We may assume, therefore, that the discarded couple, El and 
his wife, had also been worshipped by the husbandman as 
sources of fertility, the givers of corn and wine. One of these 
g^iater coins of Mallus exhibits Dionysus sitting on a vine 
laden with ripe clusters, while on the obverse is seen a male 
figure guiding a yoke of oxen as if in the act of ploughing.“ 

These types of the vine-god and the ploughman probably 
represent another attempt to adapt the native religion to 
changed conditions, to pour the old Asiatic wine into new 
Greek bottles. The barbarous monster with the multiplicity 
of heads and wings has been reduced to a perfectly human 
Dionysus. The sacred but deplorable old conical stone no 
longer flaunts proudly on the coins ; it has retired to a 
decent obscurity in favour of a natural and graceful vine. It 
is thus that a truly progressive theology keeps pace with the 
march of intellect. But if these things were done by the 
apostles of culture at Mallus, we cannot suppose that the 
clergy of Tarsus, the capital, lagged behind their pro- 
vincial brethren in their efforts to place the ancient faith 
upon a sound modern basis. The fruit of their labours 
seems to have been the more or less nominal substitu- 
tion of Zeus, Fortune, and Hercules for Baal, 'Atheh, and 
Sandan.® 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon dcr griech. und rom. Mytho- 
logies ii. 1572; G. F. Hill, Catalogue 
of Greek Coins of LycaoniUj Isaiirijs 
and Cilicias pp. cxxii. 99, pi. xvii. 2, 

2 G. F. HBI, of, cif. pp. exxi. sg., 98, 
pi. xvii. I, 

^ Another native Cilician deity who 


masqueraded in Greek dress was prob- 
ably the Olybrian Zeus of Anazarba or 
Anazarbus, but of his true nature and 
worship we know nothing. See W. 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci insenf- 
t tones Se/eetae, Xo. 577 ; Stephanus 
Eyzantius, s.z'. *'A 5 ava (where the MS. 
reading was w'rongly changed 
by Salmasius into ’'OXumttos) 
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Sarpe- We may suspect that in like manner the Sarpedonian 

Artemis. Artemis, who had a sanctuary in South-eastern Cilicia, near 
the Syrian border, was really a native goddess parading 
in borrowed plumes. She gave oracular responses by the 
mouth of inspired men, or more probably of women, who in 
their moments of divine ecstasy were probably deemed 
The incarnations of her divinity.^ Another even more trans- 

goddess . . ^ t 

Perasia at parently Asiatic goddess was Perasia, or Artemis Perasia, 
StabSa^ was Worshipped at Hieropolis-Castabala in Eastern 
Cilicia. The extensive ruins of the ancient city, now known 
as Bodroum, cover the slope of a hill about three-quarters of 
a mile to the north of the river Pyramus. Above them 
towers the acropolis, built on the summit of dark grey 
precipices, and divided from the neighbouring mountain 
by a deep cutting in the rock. A mediaeval castle, built 
of hewn blocks of reddish-yellow limestone, has replaced the 
ancient citadel. The city possessed a large theatre, and 
was traversed by two handsome colonnades, of which some 
columns are still standing among the ruins. A thick growth 
of brushwood and grass now covers most of the site, and the 
place is wild and solitary. Only the wandering herdsmen 
encamp near the deserted city in winter and spring. The 
neighbourhood is treeless ; yet in May magnificent fields of 
wheat and barley gladden the eye, and in the valleys the 
clover grows as high as the horses’ knees.^ The ambiguous 
nature of the goddess who presided over this City of the 


^ Strabo, xiv. 5. 19, p. 676. The 
expression of Strabo leaves it doubtful 
whether the ministers of the goddess 
were men or women. There was a 
headland called Saipedon neai the 
mouth of the Calycadnus Kiver in 
U’estern Cilicia (Strabo, xiii. 4. 6, p. 
627, MV. 5. 4, p. 670), where Sarpe- 
don or Sarpedonian Apollo had a temple 
and an oracle. The temple w’as hewn 
in the rock, and contained an image 
of the god. See R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen in Kilikien,’’ 
Denksihriftcn der kaiser^ Akndemie 
der / / 'iss€nschaften , Phdosoph . -histor. 
Classe^ xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. 
pp. 100, 107. Probably this Sarpe- 
donian Apollo was a native deity akin 
to Sarpedonian Artemis. 


2 E. J. Davis, Life in Asiatic Tui key^ 
pp. 128-134; J* T. Bent, “ Recent Dis- 
coveries in Eastern Journal of 

Hellenic Studies^ xi. (1890), pp. 234 
sq. ; E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions from 
Eastern Cilicia,” ibid. pp. 243 sqq. ; 
R. Ilcberdey und A. Wilhelm, op. cit. 
pp. 25 sqq. The site of Hieropolis- 
Castabala was first identified by J. T. 
Bent by means of inscriptions. As to 
the coins of the city, see Fr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, “ Zur Miinzkunde Kilikiens,” 
Zeitschrift fur Nnmismatiky x. (1883) 
pp. 267-290 ; G. F. Hill, Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins of Lycaonia^ Isauria^ 
and Cilicia^ pp. c.-cii. 82-84, P^- 
1-6 ; G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection., ii. 
534 tq> 
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?>^x\cX,\x2.xY{Hieropolis)^ was confessed by a puzzled worshipper, 
a physician named Lucius Minius Claudianus, who confided 
his doubts to the deity herself in some very indifferent Greek 
verses. He wisely left it to the goddess to say whether she 
was Artemis, or the Moon, or Hecate, or Aphrodite, or 
Demeter.^ All that we know about her is that her true name 
was Perasia, and that she was in the enjoyment of certain 
revenues.^ Further, we may reasonably conjecture that at 
the Cilician Castabala she was worshipped with rites like 
those which were held in honour of her namesake Artemis 
Perasia at another city of the same name, Castabala in 
Cappadocia. There, as we saw, the priestesses of the goddess The fire- 
walked over fire with bare feet unscathed.^ Probably the J^or^hip of^ 
same impressive ceremony was performed before a crowd of Perasia. 
worshippers in the Cilician Castabala also. Whatever the 
exact meaning of the rite may have been, the goddess was 
in all probability one of those Asiatic Mother Goddesses to 
whom the Greeks often applied the name of Artemis ; ^ and 
grounds have been shown for thinking that the walk through 
the fire was a mitigation of an older custom of burning 


^ On the difference between Hiero- 
polis and Ilierapolis see W. M. 
Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor y pp. 84 sq. According to him, 
the cities designated by such names 
grew up gradually round a sanctuary ; 
where Greek influence prevailed the 
city in time eclipsed the sanctuary and 
became known as HierapoHs, or the 
Sacred City, but where the native 
element retained its predominance the 
city continued to be known as Hiero- 
polis, or the City of the Sanctuary. 

2 E. L. Hicks, “ Inscriptions from 
Eastern Cilicia,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies^ xi. (1890) pp. 251-253 ; R. 
Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, op. cit. p. 
26. These writers differ somewhat in 
their reading and restoration of the 
verses, which are engraved on a lime- 
stone basis among the rums. I follow 
the version of Messrs. Heberdey and 
Wilhelm. 

3 J. T. Bent and E L. Hicks, op. cit. 
pp. 235, 246 sq . ; R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, op. cit. p. 27. 


^ Strabo, xii. 2, 7, p. 537. See 
above, p. 89. The Cilician Castabala, 
the situation of which is identified by 
inscriptions, is not mentioned by Strabo. 
It is very unlikely that, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of Asia Minor, he 
should have erred so far as to place the 
city in Cappadocia, to the north of the 
Taurus mountains, instead of in Cilicia, 
to the south of them. It is more prob- 
able that there were two cities of the 
same name, and that Strabo has omitted 
to mention one of them. Similarly, there 
were two cities called Comana, one in 
Cappadocia and one in Pontus ; at both 
places the same goddess was worshipped 
with similar rites. See Strabo, xii. 2. 
3 ; 535. xii- 3 * 32, p. 557. The 

situation of the various Castabalas 
mentioned by ancient writers is dis- 
cussed by F. Imhoof- Blumer, 
schrift fur Xumismatiky x. (1S83) pp. 
285-288. 

" See my article “Aitemis and 
Hippolytus,” Fortnight Iv RevieiVy 
December 1904, p. 993. 
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human victims to death.^ The immunity enjoyed by the 
priestess in the furnace was attributed to her inspira- 
insensi- tion by the deity. In discussing the nature of inspiration 
pain'^^ or possession by a deity, the Syrian philosopher Jambiichus 
regardedas notes as One of its symptoms a total insensibility to pain. 
Tn^tration. Many inspired persons, he tells us, “are not burned 
by fire, the fire not taking hold of them by reason 
of the divine inspiration ; and many, though they are 
burned, perceive it not, because at the time they do not live 
an animal life. They pierce themselves with skewers and 
feel nothing. They gash their backs with hatchets, they 
slash their arms with daggers, and know not what they do, 
because their acts are not those of mere men. For impass- 
able places become passable to those who are filled with the 
spirit. They rush into fire, they pass through fire, they cross 
rivers, like the priestess at Castabala. These things prove 
that under the influence of inspiration men are beside them- 
selves, that their senses, their will, their life are those neither 
of man nor of beast, but that they lead another and a diviner 
life instead, whereby they are inspired and wholly possessed.” ^ 
Thus in traversing the fiery furnace the priestesses of Perasia 
were believed to be beside themselves, to be filled with the 
goddess, to be in a real sense incarnations of her divinity.^ 

A similar touchstone of inspiration is still applied by 
some villagers in the Himalayan districts of North-western 
India. Once a year they worship Airi, a local deity, who is 
represented by a trident and has his temples on lonely hills 
and desolate tracks. At his festival the people seat them- 
selves in a circle about a bonfire. A kettle-drum is beaten, 


* See above, pp. 88 s<j, 

- Jambiichus, />c’ ffiysUru's^ iii. 4. 

^ Another C'llician goddess was 
Athena of Magarsus, to ^\hom Alex- 
ander the Great sacrificed before the 
battle of Issus. See Arrian, Anabasis^ 
ii. 5. 9 ; Stephanas Byzantius, s.v. 
Mdyaptros ; J. Tzetzes, Sc hoi, on Lyca- 
phron^ 444. The name of the city seems 
to be Oriental, perhaps derived fiom the 
Semitic word for “ cave ” As 

to the importance of caves in Semitic 
religion, see W. Robertson Smith,, 
Religion of the Semites pp. sqq 


The site of Magarsus appears to be at 
Karatash, a hill rising from the sea at 
the southern extremity of the Cilician 
plain, about forty- five miles due south 
of Adana, The walls of the city, built 
of great limestone blocks, are standing 
to a height of several couises, and an 
inscription which mentions the priests 
of Magaisian Athena has been found 
on the spot. See R. Heberdey und A. 
Wilhelm, “ Reisen m Kilikien,” Denk- 
sc hr if ten tier kaiser. Akademte der 
IVissenschofteUy Philosopk. - histor. 
Classe, xliv. (1896) No. vi. pp. 6*io. 
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and one by one his worshippers become possessed by the 
god and leap with shouts round the flames. Some brand 
themselves with heated iron spoons and sit down in the fire. 
Such as escape unhurt are believed to be truly inspired, 
while those who burn themselves are despised as mere pre- 
tenders to the divine frenzy. Persons thus possessed by the 
spirit are called Airi's horses or his slaves. During the 
revels, which commonly last about ten days, they wear 
red scarves round their heads and receive alms from the 
faithful. These men deem themselves so holy that they 
will let nobody touch them, and they alone may 
touch the sacred trident, the emblem of their god.^ In 
Western Asia itself modern fanatics still practise the same 
austerities which were practised by their brethren in the 
days of Jamblichus, Asia Minor abounds in dervishes of 
different orders, who lap red-hot iron, calling it their ‘ rose,' 
chew coals of living fire, strike their heads against solid 
walls, stab themselves in the cheek, the scalp, the temple, 
with sharp spikes set in heavy weights, shouting ‘Allah, 
Allah,' and always consistently avowing that during such 
frenzy they are entirely insensible to pain.” ^ 


§ 9. The Burning of Cilician Gods 

On the whole, then, we seem to be justified in concluding The divme 
that under a thin veneer of Greek humanity the barbarous 
native gods of Cilicia continued long to survive, and that 
among them the great Asiatic goddess retained a place. Tarsus may 
though not the prominent place which she held in the 
highlands of the interior down at least to the beginning of ^ priests 
our era. The principle that the inspired priest or priestess 

^ ^ ^ ^ \ priestesses. 

represents the deity in person appears, if I am right, to 
have been recognised at Castabala and at Olba, as well 
as at the sanctuary of Sarpedonian Artemis. There 
can be no intrinsic improbability, therefore, in the view 
that at Tarsus also the divine triad of Baal, ^Atheh, 

^ E. T. Atkinson, The Himalayan ^ The Rev. G. E. White (Missionary 
Districts of the North- Western Pro- at Marsovan, in the ancient Pontus), in 
Vinces of India, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) a letter to me dated 19 Southmoor 
pp. 826^5^. Road, Oxford, February ii, 1907, 
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and Sandan may have been personated by priests and 
priestesses, who, on the analogy of 01 ba and of the great 
sanctuaries in the interior of Asia Minor, would originally 
be at the same time kings and queens, princes and princesses. 
Further, the burning of Sandan in effigy at Tarsus would, 
on this hypothesis, answer to the walk of the priestess of 
Perasia through the furnace at Castabala. Both were, if I 
am right, mitigations of a custom of putting the priestly 
king or queen, or another member of the royal family, to 
death by fire. 



CHAPTER VII 


SARDANAPALUS AND HERCULES 


The Burning of Sardanapalus 


The theory that kings or princes were formerly burned to 
death at Tarsus in the character of gods is singularly con- 
firmed by another and wholly independent line of argument. 
For, according to one account, the city of Tarsus was founded 
not by Sandan but by Sardanapalus, the famous Assyrian 
monarch whose death on a great pyre was one of the most 
famous incidents in Oriental legend. Near the sea, within 
a day’s march of Tarsus, might be seen in antiquity the 
ruins of a great ancient city named Anchiale, and outside 
its walls stood a monument called the monument of 
Sardanapalus, on which was carved in stone the figure of 
the monarch. He was represented snapping the fingers 
of his right hand, and the gesture was explained by an 
accompanying inscription, engraved in Assyrian characters, 
to the following effect : — Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndar- 
axes, built Anchiale and Tarsus in one day. Eat, drink, 
and play, for everything else is not worth that,” by which 
was implied that all other human affairs were not worth a 
snap of the fingers.^ The gesture may have been misin- 


Tarsiussaid 
to have 
been 
founded 
by the 
Assyrian 
king Sar- 
danapalus, 
who 
burned 
himself on 
a pyre. 


1 Strabo, xiv. 5. 9, pp. 671 sq. ; 
Arrian, Anabasis^ ii. 5 ; Athenaeus, 
xii. 39, p. 530 A, B. Compare Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. > Syncellus, 

Chronographia^ vol. i. p. $12^ ed, G. 
Dindorf. The site of Anchiale has 
not yet been discovered. At Tarsus 
itself the mins of a vast quadrangular 
structure have sometimes been identified 


with the monument of Sardanapalus. 
See E. J. Davis, Life in Asiatic 
Turkey^ pp. 37-39 ; Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de I Art dans V Antiqiati^ 
iv. 536 But Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
tells me that the ruins in question seem 
to be the concrete foundations of a 
Roman temple The mistake had 
already been pointed out by Mr. R. 
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terpreted and the inscription mistranslated,^ but there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of such a monument, though 
we may conjecture that it was of Hittite rather than 
Assyrian origin ; for, not to speak of the traces of Hittite 
art and religion which we have found at Tarsus, a group of 
Hittite monuments has been discovered at Marash, in the 
upper valley of the Pyramus.^ The Assyrians may have 
ruled over Cilicia for a time, but Hittite influence was 
probably much deeper and more lasting.^ The story that 
Tarsus was founded by Sardanapalus may well be 
apocryphal,^ but there must have been some reason for 
his association with the city. On the present hypothesis 
that reason is to be found in the traditional manner of his 
death. To avoid falling into the hands of the rebels, who 
laid siege to Nineveh, he built a huge pyre in his palace, 
heaped it up with gold and silver and purple raiment, and 
then burnt himself, his wife, his concubines, and his eunuchs 
Deaths of in the fire/ The story is false of the historical Sardanapalus, 
that is, of the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal, but it is 
Assyrian true of his brother Shamashshumukin. Being appointed 
the^yr^ king of Babylon by Ashurbanipal, he revolted against his 
suzerain and benefactor, and was besieged by him in his 
capital. The siege was long and the resistance desperate, 
for the Babylonians knew that they had no mercy to expect 
from the ruthless Assyrians. But they were decimated by 
famine and pestilence, and when the city could hold out no 
more. King Shamashshumukin, determined not to fall alive 


KoMewey. See his article, “ Das 
sogennante Grab cles Sartlanapal zu 
Tarsus,” Aus der Ano^nia (Berlin, 
1S90), pp. 178-185. 

^ See Perrot et Chipiez, flisiciye de 
r Art dans f Aniiquit^^ iv. 542 sq. 
They think that the figure probably 
represented the king in a common 
attitude of adoration, his right arm 
raised and his thumb resting on his 
forefinger. 

- L. Messerschmidt, Coj'pits Inscrip^ 
tionum Hettitnarnm^ pp. 17-19, plates 
xxi-x,\v. ; Perrot et Ch}]>iez, Ilisioif e 
de r Art dans t Antiquity ^ iv. 492, 
494 528-530, 547. 

3 Prof. W. Max MUller is of opinion 


that the Hittite civilisation and the 
Hittite system of writing were developed 
in Cilicia rather than in Cappadocia 
[Asien iind Ktwopa, p. 350). 

According to Berosus and Aby- 
denus it was not Sardanapalus {Ashur- 
banipal) but Sennacherib who built or 
rebuilt Tarsus after the fashion of 
Babylon, causing tlie river Cydnus to 
flow through the midst of the city. 
See Fraq^menta Historicoruni Graec- 
orum ^ ed. C. Muller, ii. 504, iv. 282 ; 
C. P. Tiele, Babylomsch - assyrische 
Geschichte^ pp. 297 sq. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, ii. 27 ; Athen- 
aeus, xii. 38, p. 529 ; Justin, i. 3. 
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into the hands of his offended brother, shut himself up in his 
palace, and there burned himself to death, along with his 
wives, his children, his slaves, and his treasures, at the very 
moment when the conquerors were breaking in the gates. ^ 
Not many years afterwards the same tragedy was repeated 
at Nineveh itself by Saracus or Sinsharishkun, the last king 
of Assyria. Besieged by the rebel Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, and by Cyaxares, king of the IMedes, he burned 
himself in his palace. That was the end of Nineveh and 
of the Assyrian empire.^ Thus Greek history preserved the 
memory of the catastrophe, but transferred it from the real 
victims to the far more famous Ashurbanipal, whose figure 
in after ages loomed vast and dim against the setting sun 
of Assyrian glory. 


§2. The Burning of Croesus 


Another Oriental monarch who prepared at least to die Story that 
in the flames was Croesus, king of Lydia. Herodotus tells i^t^ded 
how the Persians under Cyrus captured Sardes, the Lydian t»urn 
capital, and took Croesus alive, and how Cyrus caused a auve 
great pyre to be erected, on which he placed the captive 
monarch in fetters, and with him twice seven Lydian youths. 

Fire was then applied to the pile, but at the last moment 
Cyrus relented, a sudden shower extinguished the flames, 
and Croesus was spared.^ But it is most improbable that it is 
the Persians, with their profound reverence for the sanctity 
of fire, should have thought of defiling the sacred element I’ersians 
with the worst of all pollutions, the contact of dead bodies.^ 

Such an act would have seemed to them sacrilege of the polluted 

tlic scicrod 

deepest dye. For to them fire was the earthly form of the element 

of tire 


^ G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne^ 
iii. 422 sq. 

^ Abydenus, in fragment. Hi star, 
Graec\, ed. C. Muller, iv. 2S2 ; Syn- 
cellus, Ckt'onoi^f i* p- 39 ^- 
G. Dindorf ; E. Meyei, GeschiAitc des 
Alterthum^^ i. 576 sq. \ G. Maspero, 
Histoire Ancienne,.^ iii. 482-485. C. 
P. Tiele thought that the story of the 
death of Saracus miglit be a popular 
but mistaken duplicate of the death 


of Shamashshumukin {Btdytoius<h- 
assyrischc GeschiAite. pp. 410 sq,). 
Zimri, king of also binned him- 

self in his palace to escape falling into 
the hands of his enemies ( i Kings xvi. 
18). 

^ Herodotus, 1. 86 sq. 

^ Raoul'Rocbette, “ Sur rilercule 
et Phenicien,"' Hand res de FAcodt^wie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres.^ xvii. 
Deuxieme Partie (Paris, 1848), p, 274. 
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The older 
and truer 
tradition 
was that 
in the 
extremity 
of his 
fortunes 
Croesus 
attempted 
to burn 
himself 


heavenly light, the eternal, the infinite, the divine ; death, on 
the other hand, was in their opinion the main source of 
corruption and uncleanness. Hence they took the most 
stringent precautions to guard the purity of fire from the 
defilement of death,^ If a man or a dog died in a house 
where the holy fire burned, the fire had to be removed from 
the house and kept away for nine nights in winter or a 
month in summer before it might be brought back ; and if 
any man broke the rule by bringing back the fire within the 
appointed time, he might be punished with two hundred 
stripes.^ As for burning a corpse in the fire, it was the 
most heinous of all sins, an invention of Ahriman, the devil ; 
there was no atonement for it, and it was punished with 
death.® Nor did the law remain a dead letter. Down to 
the beginning of our era the death penalty was inflicted on 
all who threw a corpse or cow-dung on the fire, nay, even on 
such as blew on the fire with their breath."^ It is hard, 
therefore, to believe that a Persian king should have com- 
manded his subjects to perpetrate a deed which he and they 
viewed with horror as the most flagitious sacrilege conceivable. 
Another and in some respects truer version of the story 
of Croesus and Cyrus has been preserved by two older 
witnesses — name!}’, by the Greek poet Bacchylides, who was 
born some forty years after the event,^ and by a Greek artist 
who painted the scene on a red-figured vase about, or soon 
after, the time of the poet's birth, Bacchylides tells us that 
when the Persians captured Sardes, Croesus, unable to brook 
the thought of slavery, caused a pyre to be erected in front 
of his courtyard, mounted it with his wife and daughters, 
and bade a page apply a light to the wood. A bright blaze 
shot up, but Zeus extinguished it with rain from heaven, and 
Apollo of the Golden Sword wafted the pious king and his 


^ J. Darmesteter, The Zend-Avcsia^ 
vol. i. pp. Ixxxvi., Ixxxviii.-xc. {Sacred 
Boohs of the East^ iv. ), 

- Zend-Ai'Cita^ Vendiddd^ Fargard, 
V. 7. 39-44 [Sacred Boohs of the East, 
iv. 60 

2 Zend-Avesta^ translated by T. 
Darmesteter, i. pp. xc. 9, no sq. 
[Sat red Boohs of the East, iv.). 

^ btralx). XV. 3. 14, p. 732. Even 


gold, on account of its resemblance to 
fi re, might not be brought near a 
corpse [id. xv. 3. 18, p. 734)- 

^ Sardes fell in the autumn of 546 
B.c. {E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thiims, i. 604). Bacchylides was 
probably born between 512 and 505 
B.c. (R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides., the 
Poems and Fragments, pp. l sq.). 
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daughters to the happy land beyond the North Wind,^ In 
like manner the vase-painter clearly represents the burning 
of Croesus as a voluntary act, not as a punishment inflicted 
on him by the conqueror. He lets us see the king 
enthroned upon the pyre with a wreath of laurel on his head 
and a sceptre in one hand, while with the other he is 
pouring a libation. An attendant is in the act of applying 
to the pile two objects which have been variously interpreted 
as torches to kindle the wood or whisks to sprinkle holy 
water. The demeanour of the king is solemn and com- 
posed : he seems to be performing a religious rite, not 
suffering an ignominious death.^ 

Thus we may fairly conclude with some eminent modern 
scholars ^ that in the extremity of his fortunes Croesus pre- 
pared to meet death like a king or a god in the flames. It 
was thus that Hercules, from whom the old kings of Lydia 
claimed to be sprung,^ ascended from earth to heaven : it 
was thus that Zimri, king of Israel, passed beyond the 
reach of his enemies : it was thus that Shamashshumukin, 
king of Babylon, escaped a brother's vengeance : it was 
thus that the last king of Assyria expired in the ruins of 
his capital ; and it was thus that, sixty-six years after the 
capture of Sardes, the Carthaginian king Hamilcar sought to 
retrieve a lost battle by a hero's death,^ 

Semiramis herself, the legendary queen of Assyria, is said legend 
to have burnt herself on a pyre out of grief at the death of a s^miramis 
favourite horse.^ Since there are strong grounds for regard- 
ing her as a form of Ishtar or Astarte,^ the legend that on^l pyre. 


^ Bacchylides, iii. 24-62. 

2 F. G. Welcker, Alte Denkmaler^ 
hi. pi. xxxiii. ; A. Baunieister, Denk- 
vialer des kiassiuhen Alto tums^ ii. 
796, fig. 860 ; A. H. Smith, “Illus- 
trations to Bacchylides,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies^ xviii. (1898) pp. 
267 - 269 ; G. Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne^ iii. 618 sq. It is true that 
Cambyses caused the dead body of the 
Egyptian Wing Amasis tt) be dragged 
from the tomb, mangled, and burned ; 
but the deed i^ expres.'sK brandtd by 
the ancient hi.xtor an as an outrage on 
Persian religion (Herodotus, isi. 16). 

3 Raoul- Kochette, “ Sur THercule 


Assyrien et Phenicien,” Mt^motres de 
V Acadt^nne des Insirif lions et Belles- 
Lettres^ xvii. Deuxieme Partie (Paris, 
1848), pp, 277 sq. ; M, Duncker, 
Gesihichte des Altert/iunr^y iv.**‘ 330- 
332 ; E. Meyer, Geschuhtc des Alter- 
thums^ 1, 604 ; G. Maspero, Histoire 
Aneienne, iii. 618. 

Herodotus, i. 7. 

^ See above, pp. 89 sq.y 140 sq. 
Hyginus. La/). 243 ; Pliny, viii. 
1 55' 

^ See W. Robert. M>n Smith, “Ctesias 
and the Semiranus Legend," hni;lish 
Historical RezLao, ii. (18871 pp. 303- 

317* 
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Semiramis died for love in the flames furnishes a remarkable 
parallel to the traditionary death of the love-lorn Dido, who 
herself appears to be simply an Avatar of the same great 
Asiatic goddess.^ When we compare these stories of the 
burning of Semiramis and Dido with each other and with the 
historical cases of the burning of Oriental monarchs, we may 
perhaps conclude that there was a time when queens as well 
as kings were expected under certain circumstances, perhaps 
on the death of their consort, to perish in the fire. The con- 
clusion can hardly be deemed extravagant when we remember 
that the practice of burning widows to death survived in India 
under English rule down to a time within living memory.^ 
The At Jerusalem itself a reminiscence of the practice of 

burnings" burning kings, alive or dead, appears to have lingered as 
for Jewish j^te as the time of Isaiah, who says: For Tophet is pre- 
pared of old ; yea, for the king it is made ready ; he hath 
made it deep and large : the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it” ^ We know that “ great burnings ” were 
regularly made for dead kings of Judah, ^ and it can hardly 
be accidental that the place assigned by Isaiah to the king’s 

^ See above, p. 87 sq. (p. 372, note 3) : “Saul’s body was 

^ In ancient Greece we seem to have burned (i Sam. xxxi. 12), possibly to 

a reminiscence of widow-burning in the save it from the risk of exhumation 

legend that when the corpse of Capaneus by the Philistines, but perhaps rather 

w'as being consumed on the pyre, his with a religious intention, and almost 

wife Evadne threw herself into the as an act of worship, since his bones 

flames and peiished. See Euripides, were buried under the sacred tamarisk 

SuppliL'eSy 980 sqq. ; Appollodorus, iii, at Jabesh.” In i Chronicles x. 12 

7. I ; Zenobius, Cent, i, 30 ; Ovid, the tree under which the bones of 

Tristia^ v. 14. 38. Saul were buried is not a tamarisk 

3 Isaiah xxx. 33. The Revised but a terebinth or an oak. 

Version has “a Topheth” instead of ^ 2 Chronicles xvi. 14, xxi, 19; 
“T<rphet/’ But Hebrew does not Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. There is no 

possess an indefinite article (the few ground for assuming, as the Authoi- 

passages of the Bible in which the ised Version does in Jeremiah xxxiv. 

Aramaic nn is so used are no ex- 5, that only spices were burned on 

ception to the rule), and there is no these occasions ; indeed the burning 

evidence that Tophet (Topheth) was of spices is not mentioned at all in 

ever employed in a general sense. any of the three passages. The 

The passage of Isaiah has been rightly “sweet odours and divers kinds of 

interpreted by \V. Robertson Smith spices prepared by the apothecaries’ 

in the sense indicated in the text, art,” which were laid in the dead 

though he denies that it contains any king’s bed (2 Chronicles xvi. 14) 

reference to the sacrifice of the children. were probably used to embalm him. 

See his Lectures on the Religion of the not to be burned at his funeral. For 

Semitesy^ pp. 372 sq. He observes though “great burnings” were regularly 
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pyre is the very spot in the Valley of Hinnom where the 
first-born children were actually burned by their parents in 
honour of Moloch “ the King,” The exact site of the Valley 
of Hinnom is disputed, but all are agreed in identifying it 
with one of the ravines which encircle or intersect Jerusalem ; 
and according to some eminent authorities it was the one 
called by Josephus the TyropoeonJ If this last identifica- 
tion is correct, the valley where the children were burned 
on a pyre lay immediately beneath the royal palace and 
the temple. Perhaps they died for God and the king.“ 

With the “ great burnings ” for dead Jewish kings it seems The great 
worth while to compare the great burnings still annually made 
for dead Jewish Rabbis at the lofty village of Meiron in Rabbis at 
Galilee, the most famous and venerated place of pilgrimage 
for Jews in modern Palestine. Here the tombs of the Rabbis 
are hewn out of the rock, and here on the thirtieth of April, 
the eve of May Day, multitudes of pilgrims, both men 
and women, assemble and burn their offerings, which consist 
of shawls, scarfs, handkerchiefs, books, and the like. These 
are placed in two stone basins on the top of two low pillars, 
and being drenched with oil and ignited they are consumed 
to ashes amid the loud applause, shouts, and cries of the 
spectators. A man has been known to pay as much as 
two thousand piastres for the privilege of being allowed to 
open the ceremony by burning a costly shawl. On such 
occasions the solemn unmoved serenity of the Turkish 
officials, who keep order, presents a striking contrast to the 
intense excitement of the Jews.^ This curious ceremony 
may be explained by the widespread practice of burning 


made for the dead kings of Judah, 
there is no evidence (apart from the 
doubtful case of Saul) that their 
bodies were cremated. They are 
regularly said to have been buried, 
not burnt. The passage of Isaiah 
seems to show that what was burned 
at a royal funeral was a great, but 
empty, pyre. That the burnings for 
the kings formed part of a heathen 
custom was rightly perceived by Renan 
dit penplc ifisiael, iii. I2I, 

note). 

^ Josephus, BelL Jiid. v. 4. l. 


See Encyclopaedia Bihlica^ s,v. “Jeru- 
salem,” vol. ii. 2423 

2 As to the Molnch worship, see 
Appendix I. at the end of the volume. 
I have to thank the Rev. Professor 
R. II, Kennett for indicating to me the 
inference which may be <lrawn from the 
idcntificati<m of the Valley of Hinnom 
with the Tyropoeon. 

3 \V. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, Central Palestine and Phoe^ 
nuia, pp. 575-579; Ed. Robinson, 
Biblical Reseavihes in Palestine^ ii. 
430 sq, ; Baedeker, Palestine and 
Syria,* p. 255. 

L 
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property for the use and benefit of the dead. So, to take 
a single instance, the tyrant Periander collected the finest 
raiment of all the women in Corinth and burned it in a pit 
for his dead wife, who had sent him word by necromancy 
that she was cold and naked in the other world, because the 
clothes he buried with her had not been burnt.^ In like 
manner, perhaps, garments and other valuables may have 
been consumed on the pyre for the use of the dead kings of 
Judah. In Siam, the corpse of a king or queen is burned 
in a huge structure resembling a permanent palace, which 
with its many -gabled and high-pitched roofs and multi- 
tudinous tinselled spires, soaring to a height of over two 
hundred feet, sometimes occupies an area of about an acre.^ 
The blaze of such an enormous catafalque may resemble, 
even if it far surpasses, the ‘‘great burnings ” for the Jewish 
kings. 


§ 3. Purification by Fire 

These events and these traditions seem to prove that 
under certain circumstances Oriental monarchs deliberately 
chose to burn themselves to death. What were these 
circumstances ? and what were the consequences of the 
act? If the intention had merely been to escape from 
the hands of a conqueror, an easier mode of death 
would naturally have been chosen. There must have 
been a special reason for electing to die by fire. The 
legendary death of Hercules, the historical death of Hamil- 
car, and the picture of Croesus enthroned in state on the 
pyre and pouring a libation, all combine to indicate that 
to be burnt alive was regarded as a solemn sacrifice, nay, 
more than that, as an apotheosis which raised the victim to 
the rank of a god.^ For it is to be remembered that 


^ Herodotus, v. 92. 7. 

^ C. Bock, Temples attd Elephants ^ 
(London, 1884), pp. 73-76. 

^ This view was maintained long 
ago by Raoul- Roche tte in regard to 
the deaths both of Sardanapalus and 
of Croesus. He supposed that “the 
Assyrian monarch, reduced to the last 
extremity, wished, by the mode of 
death which he chose, to give to his 


sacrifice the fotni of an apotheosis and 
to identify himself with the national 
god of his country by allowing himself 
to be consumed, like him, on a pyre. 

. . . Thus mythology and history 
would be combined in a legend in 
which the god and the monarch would 
finally be confused. There is nothing 
in this which is not conformable to the 
ideas and habits of Asiatic civilisation.” 
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Hamilcar as well as Hercules was worshipped after death. 
Fire, moreover, was regarded by the ancients as a purgative 
so powerful that properly applied it could burn away all that 
was mortal of a man, leaving only the divine and immortal 
spirit behind. Hence we read of goddesses who essayed to 
confer immortality on the infant sons of kings by burning 
them in the fire by night ; but their beneficent purpose was 
always frustrated by the ignorant interposition of the mother 
or father, who peeping into the room saw the child in the 
flames and raised a cry of horror, thus disconcerting the 
goddess at her magic rites. This story is told of Isis in 
the house of the king of Byblus, of Demeter in the house 
of the king of Eleusis, and of Thetis in the house of her 
mortal husband Peleus.^ In a slightly different way the 
witch Medea professed to give back to the old their lost 
youth by boiling them with a hell -broth in her magic 
cauldron ; ^ and when Pelops had been butchered and served 
up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tantalus, 
the divine beings, touched with pity, plunged his mangled 
remains in a kettle, from which after decoction he emerged 
alive and young.^ “ Fire,” says Jamblichus, “ destroys the 


See his memoir, “ Sur THercule 
Assyrien et Phenicien,” Me moires de 
P Academic des Imcriptions et Belles- 
Lettres^ xvii, Deuxieme Partie (Paiis, 
1848), pp, 247 sq.^ 271 sqq. The notion 
of regeneration by fire was fully recog- 
nised by Raoul- Rochet te {op. cit. pp. 
30 j^.). It deserves to be noted that 
Croesus burned on a huge pyre the 
great and costly offeiings which he 
dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. He 
thought, says Herodotus (i. 5 ®)j 
in this way the god would get posses- 
sion of the offerings. 

* As to Isis see Plutarch, Isis et 
Osiris, 16. As to Demeter see 
Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 231-262 ; 
Apollodorus, i. 5. i ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
547 - 560. As to Thetis see Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Ar^on. iv. 865-879 ; 
Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6. Most of these 
writers express clearly the thought 
that the fire consumed the mortal 
element, leaving the immoital. Thus 
Plutarch says, Trepixa/ct*' rd 0 v 7 }Tb. roD 


(SiOfMaros. Apollodorus says (i. 5. i), 
els TTup KareTideL rb ^p^<pos rai Trepiypet 
TCLs dvrjras adpKas avrov, and again (iii. 
13. 6), els TO TTvp iyKpu^oucra Ti)s vvKrbs 
^(pdeipep 6 ain-ip dvrjrbv irarpipov. 
Apollonius Rhodius says, 

7} p.kv yap ^porias aUl irepl adpKas ^baiev 
vuKTa did fxla(ry)v <p\oyp.(p irvpbs. 

And Ovid has, 

Inque foco pueri coipus vivcnte favilla 
Obruit ,hiimaniim piiri^et ut i^nis onus. 
- She is said to have thus restored 
the youth of her husband Jason, her 
father-in-law Aeson, the nurses of 
Dionysus, and all their husbands 
(Euripides, Medea, Argum. ; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Knii^liis, 1321 ; 
compare Plautus, Pseudolus, 879 ; 

and she applied the same process with 
success to an old ram (Apollodorus, i. 
9. 27 ; Pausanias, viii. 1 1. 2 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 24). 

^ Pindar, Olymp. i. 40 sqq., with 
the Scholiast ; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lyiophron, 152. 
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material part of sacrifices, it purifies all things that are 
brought near it, releasing them from the bonds of matter 
and, in virtue of the purity of its nature, making them meet 
for communion with the gods. So, too, it releases us from 
the bondage of corruption, it likens us to the gods, it makes 
us meet for their friendship, and it converts our material 
nature into an immaterial.” ^ Thus we can understand why 
kings and commoners who claimed or aspired to divinity 
should choose death by fire. It opened to them the gates 
of heaven. The quack Peregrinus, who ended his dis- 
reputable career in the flames at Olympia, gave out that 
after death he would be turned into a spirit who would 
guard men from the perils of the night ; and, as Lucian 
remarked, no doubt there were plenty of fools to believe 
him.^ According to one account, the Sicilian philosopher 
Empedocles, who set up for being a god in his lifetime, 
leaped into the crater of Etna in order to establish his 
claim to godhead.^ There is nothing incredible in the 
tradition. The crack-brained philosopher, with his itch for 
notoriety, may well have done what Indian fakirs*^ and the 
brazen-faced mountebank Peregrinus did in antiquity, and 
what Russian peasants and Chinese Buddhists have done in 
modern times.*" There is no extremity to which fanaticism 
or vanity, or a mixture of the two, will not impel its 
victims. 


§ 4. The Divinity of Lydian Kings 


The 

L}dian 

kings 

seem to 

have 

claimed 

divinity 

on the 

ground 

of their 

descent 

from 

Hercules. 


But apart from any general notions of the purificatory 
virtues of fire, the kings of Lydia seem to have had a 
special reason for regarding death in the flames as their 
appropriate end. For the ancient dynasty of the Heraclids 
which preceded the house of Croesus on the throne traced 
their descent from a god or hero whom the Greeks called 
Hercules;^ and this Lydian Hercules appears to have been 
identical in name and in substance with the Cilician 


1 Jamblichus, De ?nysterin^ v. 12. 

2 Lucian, De morte Peregrini^ 27 sq, 

3 Diogenes Laertius, viii, 2. 69 $q, 

* Lucian, De morte Petegriniy 25 ; 


Strabo, xv. i. 64 and 68, pp. 71 St 
717 ; Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 3. 

° The evidence will be given in the 
third edition of The Golden Bough, 

® Herodotus, i. 7. 
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Hercules, whose effigy was regularly burned on a great the god of 
pyre at Tarsus. The Lydian Hercules bore the name 
Sandon ; ^ the Cilician Hercules bore the name of Sandan, or the lion ; 
perhaps rather of Sandon, since Sandon is known from Lydian 
inscriptions and other evidence to have been a Cilician 
name.^ The characteristic emblems of the Cilician Hercules appears to 
were the lion and the double-headed axe ; and both these 

the same 

emblems meet us at Sardes in connection with the dynasty with the 
of the Heraclids, For the double-headed axe was carried 
as part of the sacred regalia by Lydian kings from the time 
of the legendary queen Omphale down to the reign of 
Candaules, the last of the Heraclid kings. It is said to 
have been given to Omphale by Hercules himself, and it 
was apparently regarded as a palladium of the Heraclid 
sovereignty ; for after the dotard Candaules ceased to carry 
the axe himself, and had handed it over to the keeping of a 
courtier, a rebellion broke out, and the ancient dynasty of 
the Heraclids came to an end. The new king Gyges did 
not attempt to carry the old emblem of sovereignty ; he 
dedicated it with other spoils to Zeus in Caria. Hence the 
image of the Carian Zeus bore an axe in his hand and 
received the epithet of Labrandeus, from labrys, the Lydian 
word for axe.” ^ Such is Plutarch’s account ; but we may 
suspect that Zeus, or rather the native god whom the 
Greeks identified with Zeus, carried the axe long before the 
time of Candaules. If, as is commonly supposed, the axe 

^ Joannes Lydus, De niagi'^tratibu^^ Strabo, xiv. 2. 23, pp. 658 .f^/. The 
iii. 64. double-headed axe figures on the ruins 

and coins of Myla.sa (Ch. Fellows, 

2 See above, p. in, n. 4. Discoveries in Lycia^ p. 75; 1». V, 

Head, Ilisioria Nnmornm, pp. 528 sq.), 

2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae^ 45. A horseman carrying a double-headed 
Zeus Labrandeus was worshipped at axe is a type which occurs on the coins 
the village of Labraunda, situated in a of many towns in Lydia and Phrygia, 
pass over the mountains, near Mylasa At Thyatira this axe-bearing hero was 
in Caria. The temple was ancient. called 1 yrimnus, and games weie held 
A road called the Sacred Way led in his honour. He was identified with 
downhill for ten miles to Mylasa. a Apollo and the sun. See K, V. Head, 
city of white marble temples and colon- Catalogue of the Gre^k Coins of Lydta 
nades which stood in a fertile plain at {London, 1901), p. cxxviii. On a 
the foot of a precipitous mountain, C(un of Mostene in Lydia the double- 
where the marble w’as quarried. Pro- headed axe is repre.sentcd between a 
cessions bearing the sacicd emblems bunch of grapes and ears of corn, as if 
went to and fro along the Sacred Way it were an emblem of fertility {!>. V. 
from Mylasa to I-.abraunda. See Head, op. cit. p. 162, pi, xvii. tl). 
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weather 
and the 
crops. 


was the symbol of the Asiatic thunder-god/ it would be an 
appropriate emblem in the hand of kings, who are so often 
expected to make rain, thunder, and lightning for the good 
Lydian of their people. Whether the kings of Lydia were bound 
rcspon^fwe make thunder and rain we do not know ; but at all 
for the events, like many early monarchs, they seem to have been 
held responsible for the weather and the crops. In the 
reign of Meles the country suffered severely from dearth, so 
the people consulted an oracle, and the deity laid the blame 
on the kings, one of whom had in former years incurred the 
guilt of murder. The soothsayers accordingly declared that 
King Meles, though his own hands were clean, must be 
banished for three years in order that the taint of bloodshed 
should be purged away. The king obeyed and retired to 
Babylon, where he lived three years. In his absence the 
kingdom was administered by a deputy, a certain Sadyattes, 
son of Cadys, who traced his descent from Tylon,^ As to 
this Tylon we shall hear more presently. Again, we read 
that the Lydians rejoiced greatly at the assassination of 
Spermus, another of their kings, “ for he was very wicked, 
and the land suffered from drought in his reign.” ^ 
Apparently, like the ancient Irish and many modern 
Africans, they laid the drought at the king’s door, and 
thought that he only got what he deserved under the knife 
of the assassin. 

With regard to the lion, the other emblem of the 
Cilician Hercules, we are told that the same king Meles, 
who was banished because of a dearth, sought to make the 
acropolis of Sardes impregnable by carrying round it a lion 
which a concubine had borne to him. Unfortunately at a 
single point, where the precipices were such that it seemed 
as if no human foot could scale them, he omitted to carry 
the beast, and sure enough at that very point the Persians 
afterwards clambered up into the citadeU Now Meles was 
one of the old Heraclid dynasty ^ who boasted their descent 
from the lion-hero Hercules ; hence the carrying of a lion 


The 

lion-god 
of Lydia. 


^ L. Preller, Grieckische Mythologies C. Miiller, iii. 382 sq, 
i.^ 141 As to the Hittite thunder- ^ iii. 
god and his axe see above, p. 115. Herodotus, i. 84. 

2 Nicolaus Damascenus, in Frag^ ® Eusebius, Chronic, i. 69, ed. A. 
menta Historicortim Graecorunis ed. Schoene. 
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round the acropolis was probably a form of consecration in- 
tended to place the stronghold under the guardianship of the 
lion-god, the hereditary deity of the royal family. And the 
story that the king’s concubine gave birth to a lion’s whelp 
suggests that the Lydian kings not only claimed kinship 
with the beast, but posed as lions in their own persons and 
passed off their sons as lion -cubs. Croesus dedicated at 
Delphi a lion of pure gold, perhaps as a badge of Lydia, ^ 
and Hercules with his lion’s skin is a common type on coins 
of Sardes.^ 

Thus the death, or the attempted death, of Croesus on identity 

the pyre completes the analogy between the Cilician and LVd^Land 

the Lydian Hercules. At Tarsus and at Sardes we find Cihdan 
• Hercules 

the worship of a god whose symbols were the lion and the 
double-headed axe, and who was burned on a great pyre, 
either in effigy or in the person of a human representative. 

The Greeks called him Hercules, but his native name was 
Sandan or Sandon. At Sardes he seems to have been 
personated by the kings, who carried the double-axe and 
perhaps wore, like their ancestor Hercules, the lion’s skin. 

We may conjecture that at Tarsus also the royal family 
aped the lion-god. At all events we know that Sandan, 
the name of the god, entered into the names of Cilician 
kings, and that in later times the priests of Sandan at 
Tarsus wore the royal purple.^ 


§ 5. Hittite Gods at Tarsus and Sardes 

Now we have traced the religion of Tarsus back by The 
a double thread to the Hittite religion of Cappadocia. andT^dian 
One thread joins the Baal of Tarsus, with his grapes and Hercules 
his corn, to the god of Ibreez. The other thread unites or^sandon) 
the Sandan of Tarsus, with his Hon and his double axe, seems^o 
to the similar figure at Boghaz-Keui. Without being a Hmite 
unduly fanciful, therefore, we may surmise that the 

^ Herodotus, i. 50* Thebes Coifn of Lydja^ pp. xcviii, 239, 240, 

there was a stone lion which was said 241, 244, 247, 253, 254, 264, with 
to have been dedicated by Hercules plates xxiv. 9*11, 13, xxv. 2, 12, 

(Pausanias, ix. 17. 2), xxvii. 8. 

2 B. V. Head, Ilistorta Numorum^ 

P* 553 I Catalogue of the Greek ^ See above, p. iii. 
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Sandon- Hercules of Lydia was also a Hittite god, and 
that the Heraclid dynasty of Lydia were of Hittite blood. 
Certainly the influence, if not the rule, of the Hittites 
extended to Lydia ; for at least two rock -carvings ac- 
companied by Hittite inscriptions are still to be seen in 
the country. Both of them attracted the attention of the 
ancient Greeks. One of them represents a warrior in 
Hittite costume armed with a spear and bow. It is 
carved on the face of a grey rock, which stands out 
conspicuous on a bushy hillside, where an old road runs 
through a glen from the valley of the Hermus to the 
valley of the Cayster. The place is now called Karabeli. 
Herodotus thought that the figure represented the Egyptian 
king and conqueror Sesostris,^ The other monument is 
a colossal seated figure of the Mother of the Gods, locally 
known in antiquity as Mother Plastene. It is hewn out 
of the solid rock and occupies a large niche in the face 
of a cliff at the steep northern foot of Mount Sipylus.^ 
Thus it would seem that at some time or other the Hittites 
carried their arms to the shores of the Aegean. There is 
no improbability, therefore, in the view that a Hittite 
dynasty may have reigned at Sardes.^ 


§ 6. The Resurrection of Tylon 

The burning of Sandan, like that of Melcarth,^ was 
probably followed by a ceremony of his resurrection or 
awakening, to indicate that the divine life was not extinct, 
but had only assumed a fresher and purer form. Of that 
resurrection we have, so far as I am aware, no direct 


^ Herodotus, i. 50 ; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans C Anti - 
qiiitt, iv. 742-752 ; L. Messerschmidt, 
Corpus Insert ptionum Hetiiticarum^ 
pp. 33-37, with plates xxxvii., xxxviii. 

2 Pausanias, iii. 24. 2, v. 13. 7 with 
my note ; Perrot et Chipiez, op. eii, 
iv. 752-759 ; L. Messerschmidt, op. 
at. pp. 37 sq.^ pi, xxxix. i. Unlike 
most Hittite sculptures the figure of 
Mother Plastene is carved almost in 
the round. The inscriptions which 


accompany both these Lydian monu- 
ments are much defaced. 

^ The suggestion that the Heraclid 
kings of Lydia w^ere Hittites, or under 
Hittite inHuence, is not novel. See 
\V, Wnght, Empire of the Hittites-, 
p. 59 ; E. Meyer, Gesthuhte des 
Alterthums, i. 307, 257 J 

Hommel, Grimdriss der Geographic 
und Gesehichte des alien Orients^ p. 
54, n. 2 ; L. Messerschmidt, The 
Hittites, p. 22. 

See above, pp. 84 sqq. 
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evidence. In default of it, however, there is a tale of a 
local Lydian hero called Tylon or Tylus, who was killed 
and brought to life again. The story runs thus. Tylon Death and 
or Tylus was a son of Earth.^ One day as he was oniie 


walking on the banks of the 
and killed him. His distressed 


Hermus a serpent stung Lydian 
sister Moire had recourse 


to a giant named Damasen, who attacked and slew the 
serpent. But the serpent^s mate culled a herb, “ the flower 
of Zeus,” in the woods, and bringing it in her mouth put it 
to the lips of the dead serpent, which immediately revived. 
In her turn Moire took the hint and restored her brother 
Tylon to life by touching him with the same plant.^ A 
similar incident occurs in many folk-tales. Serpents are 
often credited with a knowledge of life-giving plants.® But 
Tylon seems to have been more than a mere hero of fairy- 
tales. He was closely associated with Sardes, for he figures 
on the coins of the city along with his champion Damasen or 
Masnes, the dead serpent, and the life-giving branch.*^ And 
he was related in various ways to the royal family of Lydia ; 
for his daughter married Cotys, one of the earliest kings of 
the country,® and a descendant of his acted as regent during 
the banishment of King Meles.® It has been suggested 
that the story of his death and resurrection was acted as 
a pageant to symbolise the revival of plant life in spring.’^ 
At all events, a festival called the Feast of the Golden 


^ Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anti 
quit. Roman, i. 27. i. 

2 Nonnus, Dionys. x\v. 45i'55l ; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist . xxv. 14. The story, 
as we learn from Pliny, was told by 
Xanthus, an early historian of I-ydia. 

^ Thus Glauciis, son of Minos, was 
restored to life by the seer Polyidus, 
who learned the trick from a serpent. 
See Apollodorus, iii. 3. i. For re- 
ferences to other tales of the same 
sort see my note on Pausania<5, ii. 10. 
3 (vol. iii. pp. 65 sq.). The serpent's 
acquaintance with the tree of life in 
the garden of Eden probably belongs 
to the same cycle of stories. 

* K. Head, Cata/o^q-uo of the 
Greek Coins of Lydia ^ pp. cxi-cxiii, 
with pi. xxvii. 12. C)n the coins the 


champion's name appears as Masnes or 
Masanes, but the reading is doubtful. 
The name Masnes occuired in Xan- 
thus's histoiy of Lydia {Fragmcnta 
Historicoritm Graccorum^ ed. C. 
Miillei, \\. 629). It is piol)ably the 
same with Manes, the name of a son 
of Zeus and Earth, who is said to have 
been the first king of L}<lia (Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Ant. Korn. i. 27. i). 
Manes was the father of King Atys 
(Herodotus, i. 94}. Thus TyUm was 
connected with the royal family of 
Ly<lia through his chamj)ion as well 
as in the ways mentioned in the text. 

^ Dionysius Halicarnasensis, l.c. 

^ See above, p. 150. 

' H. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coin^ of Lydia, p. cxiii. 
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Feast of Flower was celebrated in honour of Proserpine at Sardes,^ 
probably in one of the vernal months, and the revival of 
Sardes. the hero and of the goddess may well have been represented 
together. The Golden Flower of the festival would then 
be the flower of Zeus ” of the legend, perhaps the yellow 
crocus of nature or rather her more gorgeous sister, the 
Oriental saflron. For saffron grew in great abundance at 
the Corycian cave of Zeus ; ^ and it is an elegant conjecture, 
if it is nothing more, that the very name of the place 
meant “ the Crocus Cave,” ^ However, on the coins of 
Sardes the magical plant seems to be a branch rather than 
a blossom, a Golden Bough rather than a Golden Flower. 

^ Catalogue of the Greek blossoms and a great variety of a- 

Coins of Lydia The festival nemones, like “a rich Turkey carpet, 

seems to be mentioned only on coins. in which the green grass did not form 

2 See above, p. 121. a prominent colour amidst the crimson, 

^ V. Mehn, Kultiirpfanzen und lilac, blue, scailet, white, and yellow 

Ilaustkicrel 261. He would derive flowers” (Ch. Fellows, Discoveries in 

the name from the Semitic, or at all Lycia, pp. 65, 66). In February the 

events the Cilician, language. The yellow stars of Gagca ayvensis cover 

Hebrew word for saftVon is karkcm. the rocky and grassy grounds of Lycia, 

As to the spring flowers of Xorth- and the field-marigold often meets the 

western Asia Mmoi, Feake remaiks eve. At the same season in Lycia the 

(April I, iSoo) that ‘‘primroses, shrub Coluiea a) lot ew'cns opens its 

violets, and crocuses, aie the only yellow flovvers. Sec T. A. B. Spratt 

flowers to be seen" {fournal of a I'our and E. Forbes, Travels in Lycia 

in Asia J/inor, p. 143). Near Mylasa (London, 1S47), 11. 133. I must 

in Cana, Fellows saw' (March 20, leave it to others to identify the Golden 

1S40) the bloom covered with yellow Flower of Saules. 



CHAPTER VIII 


VOLCANIC RELIGION 
§ I. The Btiniing of a God 

Thus it appears that a custom of burning a god in effigy The 
or in the person of a human representative was practised by of 

TTTT- A 1* burning a 

at least two peoples of Western Asia, the Phoenicians and god may 
the Hittites. Whether they both developed the custom 
independently, or whether one of them adopted it from the recruit his 
other, we cannot say. And their reasons for celebrating a 
rite which to us seems strange and monstrous are also 
obscure. In the preceding inquiry some grounds have 
been adduced for thinking that the practice was based 
on a conception of the purifying virtue of fire, which, by 
destroying the corruptible and perishable elements of man, 
was supposed to fit him for union with the imperishable 
and the divine. Now to people who created their gods 
in their own likeness, and imagined them subject to the 
same law of decadence and death, the idea would naturally 
occur that fire might do for the gods what it was believed 
to do for men, that it could purge them of the taint 
of corruption and decay, could sift the mortal from the 
immortal in their composition, and so endow them with 
eternal youth. Hence a custom might arise of sub- 
jecting the deities themselves, or the more important of 
them, to an ordeal of fire for the purpose of refreshing and 
renovating those creative energies on the maintenance of 
which so much depended. To the coarse apprehension of 
the uninstructed and unsympathetic observer the solemn 
rite might easily wear a very different aspect. According 
as he was of a pious or of a sceptical turn of mind, he might 
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denounce it as a sacrilege or deride it as an absurdity. 
“To burn the god whom you worship,” he might say, “is 
the height of impiety and of folly. If you succeed in the 
attempt, you kill him and deprive yourselves of his valuable 
services. If you fail, you have mortally offended him, and 
sooner or later he will visit you with his severe displeasure.” 
To this the worshipper, if he was patient and polite, might 
listen with a smile of indulgent pity for the ignorance and 
obtuseness of the critic. “You are much mistaken,” he 
might observe, “ in imagining that we expect or attempt to 
kill the god whom we adore. The idea of such a thing is 
as repugnant to us as to you. Our intention is precisely 
the opposite of that which you attribute to us. Far from 
wishing to destroy the deity, we desire to make him live 
for ever, to place him beyond the reach of that process of 
degeneration and final dissolution to which all things here 
below appear by their nature to be subject. He does not 
die in the fire. Oh no ! Only the corruptible and mortal 
part of him perishes in the flames : all that is incorruptible 
and immortal of him will survive the purer and stronger 
for being freed from the contagion of baser elements. That 
little heap of ashes which you see there is not our god. It 
is only the skin which he has sloughed, the husk which he 
has cast. He himself is far away, in the clouds of heaven, 
in the depths of earth, in the running waters, in the tree and 
the flower, in the corn and the vine. We do not see him 
face to face, but every year he manifests his divine life 
afresh in the blossoms of spring and the fruits of autumn. 
We eat of his broken body in bread. We drink of his shed 
blood in the juice of the grape,” 

§ 2. The Volcanic Region of Cappadocia 

Some such train of reasoning may suffice to explain, 
though naturally not to justify, the custom which we bluntly 
call the burning of a god. Yet it is worth while to ask 
whether in the development of the practice these general 
considerations may not have been reinforced or modified by 
special circumstances ; for example, by the natural features 
of the country where the custom grew up. For the history 
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of religion, like that of all other human institutions, has 
been profoundly affected by local conditions, and cannot be 
fully understood apart from them. Now Asia Minor, the 
region where the practice in question appears to have been 
widely diffused, has from time immemorial been subjected 
to the action of volcanic forces on a great scale. It is true 
that, so far as the memory of man goes back, the craters of 
its volcanoes have been extinct, but the vestiges of their 
dead or slumbering fires are to be seen in many places, 
and the country has been shaken and rent at intervals by 
tremendous earthquakes. These phenomena cannot fail to 
have impressed the imagination of the inhabitants, and 
thereby to have left some mark on their religion. 

Among the extinct volcanoes of Anatolia the greatest The great 
is Mount Argaeus, in the centre of Cappadocia, the heart 
of the old Hittite country. It is indeed the highest point Mount 
of Asia Minor, and one of the loftiest mountains known to 
the ancients ; for in height it falls not very far short of ^oaa. 
Mount Blanc. Towering abruptly in a huge pyramid from 
the plain, it is a conspicuous object for miles on miles. Its 
top is white with eternal snow, and in antiquity its lower 
slopes were clothed with dense forests, from which the 
inhabitants of the treeless Cappadocian plains drew their 
supply of timber. In these woods, and in the low grounds 
at the foot of the mountain, the languishing fires of the 
volcano manifested themselves as late as the beginning of 
our era. The ground was‘ treacherous. Under a grassy 
surface there lurked pits of fire, into which stray cattle and 
unwary travellers often fell. Experienced woodmen used 
great caution when they went to fell trees in the forest. 
Elsewhere the soil was marshy, and flames were seen to 
play over it at night.^ Superstitious fancies no doubt 
gathered thick around these perilous spots, but what shape 
they took we cannot say. Nor do we know whether 

^ Strabo, xii. 2. 7, p. 538. Mount H. F. Tozer. See W. J. Hamilton, 

Argaeus still retains it*: nncient name Researches in Asia Minor^ PoniuSy and 
in slightly altered forms {AiPijAi^ Armenia, ii. 269-281 ; H. F. Tozer, 

Erdjiekj Erjaus). Its height is aoout Turkidt Armenia and Eastern Asia 
13.000 feet. In the nineteenth cen- Minor, pp. 94, 113-131 ; E. Reclus, 
tury it was asceniied by at least two Kouvcile Oeoc:^raphii Cnivcrselle, ix. 

English travellers. W. J. Hamilton and 476-478. 
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sacrifices were offered on the top of the mountain, though 
a curious discovery may perhaps be thought to indicate 
that they were. Sharp and lofty pinnacles of red porphyry, 
inaccessible to the climber, rise in imposing grandeur from 
the eternal snow of the summit, and here Mr. Tozer found 
that the rock had been perforated in various places with 
human habitations. One such rock-hewn dwelling winds 
inward for a considerable distance ; rude niches are hollowed 
in its sides, and on its roof and walls may be seen the 
marks of tools.^ The ancients certainly did not climb 
mountains for pleasure or health, and it is difficult to 
imagine that any motive but superstition should have led 
them to provide dwellings in such a place. These rock- 
cut chambers may have been shelters for priests charged 
with the performance of religious or magical rites on the 
summit. 

§ 3. Fire- Worship m Cappadocia 

Persian Under the Persian rule Cappadocia became, and long 

fvoVship continued to be, a great seat of the Zoroastrian fire-worship, 
in Cappa- In the time of Strabo, about the beginning of our era, the 
docia. votaries of that faith and their temples were still numerous 
in the country. The perpetual fire burned on an altar, 
surrounded by a heap of ashes, in the middle of the temple ; 
and the priests daily chanted their liturgy before it, holding 
in their hands a bundle of myrtle rods and wearing on their 
heads tall felt caps with cheek-pieces which covered their 
lips, lest they should defile the sacred flame with their 
Worship of breath.“ It is reasonable to suppose that the natural fires 
fire^vviiRh '^'^'^ich bumed perpetually on the outskirts of Mount Argaeus 
burn ptr- attracted the devotion of the disciples of Zoroaster, for 
petuaiiy elsewhere similar fires have been the object of religious 
reverence down to modern times. Thus at Jualamukhi, on 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas, jets of combustible gas 
issue from the earth ; and a great Hindoo temple, the 
resort of many pilgrims, is built over them. The perpetual 

^ H. F, Tozer, op. cit. pp. 125-127. by the Parsec priests in chanting their 

liturgy. See M. Haug, Essays on 
2 Strabo, xv. 3. 14 sq.y pp. 732 sq, the Sacred Language HSI tings ^ and 
A bundle of twigs, called the Barsom Religion of the Pa^sis^ (London, 1884), 
{Beresma in the Avesta), is still used pp. 4, n. i, 283. 
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flame, which is of a reddish hue and emits an aromatic 
perfume, rises from a pit in the fore-court of the sanctuary. 
The worshippers deliver their gifts, consisting usually of 
flowers, to the attendant fakirs, who first hold them over 
the flame and then cast them into the body of the temple.^ 
Again, Hindoo pilgrims make their way with great difficulty 
to Baku on the Caspian, in order to worship the everlasting 
fires which there issue from the beds of petroleum. The 
sacred spot is about ten miles to the morth-east of the 
city. An English traveller, who visited Baku in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, has thus described the place and 
the worship. ‘‘ There are several antient temples built with 
stone, supposed to have been all dedicated to fire ; most of 
them are arched vaults, not above ten to fifteen feet high. 
Amongst others there is a little temple, in which the 
Indians now worship ; near the altar, about three feet high, 
is a large hollow cane, from the end of which issues a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that 
burns with spirits, but seemingly more pure. These Indians 
affirm that this flame has continued ever since the flood, 
and they believe it will last to the end of the world ; that 
if it was resisted or suppressed in that place, it would rise 
in some other. Here are generally forty or fifty of these 
poor devotees, who come on a pilgrimage from their own 
country, and subsist upon wild sailary, and a kind of 
Jerusalem artichokes, which are very good food, with other 
herbs and roots, found a little to the northward. Their 
business is to make expiation, not for their own sins onl}% 
but for those of others ; and they continue the longer time, 
in proportion to the number of persons for whom they have 
engaged to pray. They mark their foreheads with saffron, 
and have a great veneration for a red cow.” Thus it 
would seem that a purifying virtue is attributed to the sacred 
flame, since pilgrims come to it from far to expiate sin. 


* Baron Charles Huge], Trarels in 
Kashmir and the Panjah (London, 
1845), pp. 42-46 ; W. Croukc, I hi nets 
Indian (Loinlon, 1906), p. 219. 

2 Jonas lIan\^ay, An Ili^toriral 
Account of the BritiAi Tiadc o-'tr the 
Caspian Sea: udth the Authors Jon mat 
of Travels^ Second Edition {lynd^n, 


1754), i. 263. For later descriptions 
of' the fires and fiie- worshippers of 
Baku, see J. Kcinegg, BesAuti^nnitp 
d>^ Kaula-u- {(iotha and St. Beters- 
hurg, 1796), i. 151-159; A, von 
Ilaxlhau^en. Transkaukasia (Leip^ir, 
1S56), ii. S0-S5. Compare W. Crooke, 
'Ihin'^s /ndian, p, 219. 
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§ 4. The Burnt Land of Lydia 

Another volcanic region of Asia Minor is the district of 
Lydia, to which, on account of its remarkable appearance, 
the Greeks gave the name of the Burnt Land. It lies to 
the east of Sardes in the upper valley of the Hermus, and 
covers an area of about fifty miles by forty. As described 
by Strabo, the country was wholly treeless except for the 
vines, which produced a wine inferior to none of the most 
famous vintages of antiquity. The surface of the plains 
was like ashes ; the hills were composed of black stone, as 
if they had been scorched by fire. Some people laid the 
scene of Typhon’s battle with the gods in this Black 
Country, and supposed that it had been burnt by the 
thunderbolts hurled from heaven at the impious monster. 
The philosophic Strabo, however, held that the fires which 
had wrought this havoc were subterranean, not celestial, and 
he pointed to three craters, at intervals of about four miles, 
each in a hill of scoriae which he supposed to have been 
once molten matter ejected by the volcanoes.^ His observa- 
tion and his theory have both been confirmed by modern 
science. The three extinct volcanoes to which he referred 
are still conspicuous features of the landscape. Each is a 
black cone of loose cinders, scoriae, and ashes, with steep 
sides and a deep crater. From each a flood of rugged 
black lava has flowed forth, bursting out at the foot of the 
cone, and then rushing down the dale to the bed of the 
Hermus. The dark streams follow all the sinuosities of 
the valleys, their sombre hue contrasting with the rich 
verdure of the surrounding landscape. Their surface, 
broken into a thousand fantastic forms, resembles a sea 
lashed into fury by a gale, and then suddenly hardened into 
stone. Regarded from the geological point of view, these 
black cones of cinders and these black rivers of lava are of 
comparatively recent formation. Exposure to the weather 
for thousands of years has not yet softened their asperities 
and decomposed them into vegetable mould ; they are as 

^ Strabo, xii. 8. 18 sq,y p. 579; district is mentioned by Vitruvius (viii. 
xiii, 4, II, p. 628. The wine of the 3. 12) and Pliny {Nat. Hist. xiv. 75). 
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hard and ungenial as if the volcanic stream had ceased to 
flow but yesterday. But in the same district there are 
upwards of thirty other volcanic cones, whose greater age 
is proved by their softened forms, their smoother sides, and 
their mantle of vegetation. Some of them are planted with 
vineyards to their summits.^ Thus the volcanic soil is still 
as favourable to the cultivation of the vine as it was in 
antiquity. The relation between the two was noted by 
the ancients. Strabo compares the vines of the Burnt Land 
with the vineyards, of Catania fertilised by the ashes of 
Mount Etna ; and he tells us that some ingenious persons 
explained the fire-born Dionysus as a myth of the grapes 
fostered by volcanic agency.^ 


5. The Ea^'thquake God 


But the inhabitants of these regions were reminded of Earth- 
the slumbering fires by other and less agreeable tokens than 
the generous juice of their grapes. For not the Burnt Land Minor, 
only but the country to the south, including the whole valley 
of the Maeander, was subject to frequent and violent shocks 
of earthquake. The soil was loose, friable, and full of salts, 
the ground hollow, undermined by fire and water. In 
particular the city of Philadelphia was a great centre of 
disturbance. The shocks there, we are told, were continuous. 

The houses rocked, the walls cracked and gaped ; the few 
inhabitants were kept busy repairing the breaches or buttres- 
sing and propping the edifices which threatened to tumble 
about their ears. Most of the citizens, indeed, had the 
prudence to dwell dispersed on their farms. It was a marvel, 
says Strabo, that such a city should have any inhabitants at 
all, and a still greater marvel that it should ever have been 
built.^ However, by a wise dispensation of Providence, the 


^ \V. J. Hamilton, Tfsearihcs in 
Mnio}\ Pentus^ and Armtuiay 
i. 136-140, li. 131-138. One of the 
throe recent cones c.le'-oril.ed Strabo 
is now called the Far a or 

Black Ink-;tancl. It.s top is about 
2500 feet above the sea, but only 500 
feet above the surroundin'^ plain. The 
adjoining town of Koula, built of the 
black lava on which it stands, has a 


'jombre and dismal look. Another of 
the cones, almost equally high, has a 
crater of about half a mile in circum- 
ference and three or four hundred feet 
deep. 

- Strabo, xiii. 4. ii, p 628. Com- 
pare his account of the Catanian 
vineyartls (vi. 2. 3, p. 269). 

^ Ibid, xii. 8. 16- 1 8, pp, 578 r-/.: 
xiii. 4. 10 sq,, p. 628. 
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earthquakes which shook the foundations of their houses only 
Worship of Strengthened those of their faith. The people of Apameia, 
Se whose town was repeatedly devastated, paid their devotions 

quake god. with great fervour to Poseidon, the earthquake god.^ Again, 
the island of Santorin, in the Greek Archipelago, has 
been for thousands of years a great theatre of volcanic 
activity. On one occasion the waters of the bay boiled and 
flamed for four days, and an island composed of red-hot 
matter rose gradually, as if hoisted by machinery, above 
the waves. It happened that the sovereignty of the seas 
was then with the Rhodians, those merchant-princes whose 
prudent policy, strict but benevolent oligarchy, and beautiful 
island -city, rich with accumulated treasures of native art, 
rendered them in a sense the Venetians of the ancient world. 
So when the ebullition and heat of the eruption had subsided, 
their sea-captains landed in the new island, and founded a 
sanctuary of Poseidon the Establisher or Securer,^ a compli- 
mentary epithet often bestowed on him as a hint not to shake 
the earth more than he could conveniently help.^ In many 
places people sacrificed to Poseidon the Establisher, in the 
hope that he would be as good as his name and not bring 
down their houses on their heads.^ 


Spartan 
propitia- 
tion of 
Poseidon 
during an 
earth- 
quake. 


Another instance of a Greek attempt to quiet the per- 
turbed spirit underground is instructive, because similar 
efforts are still made by savages in similar circumstances. 


1 Strabo, xii. 8. 1 8, p. 579. Com- 
pare Tacitus, Annals, xii. 58. 

2 Strabo, i. 3, 16, p. 57. Compare 
Plutarch, De Pythiae oracnlis, ii ; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist, ii. 202 ; Justin, 
xx\. 4. The event seems to have 
happened in 197 n.c. Seveial other 
islands are known to have appeared in 
the same bay both in ancient and 
modem times. So far as antiquity is 
concerned, the dates of their appearance 
are given by Pliny, but some confusion 
on the subject has crept into his mind, 
or rather, perhaps, into his text. See 
the discussion of the subject in W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geo^^aphy, ii. 1158-1160. As to the 
eruptions in the bay of Santorin, the 
last of which occurred in 1866 and 
produced a new island, see Sir Charles 
Lyell, Principles of Geology i. 51, 


ii. 65 sqq. ; C. Neumann und J.Partsch, 
Pkysikalische Geogi'aphie von Griechen- 
land, pp. 272 sqq. There is a mono- 
graph on Santorin and its eruptions 
(F. Fouque, Santorin ei ses eruptions, 
Paris, 1879). Strabo has given a brief 
but striking account of Rhodes, its 
architecture, its art-treasures, and its 
constitution (xiv. 2. 5, pp. 652 sq.). 
As to the Rhodian schools of art see 
H. Brimn, Gesckichte der griechischen 
Kunstler, i. 459 sqq., ii. 233 sqq.., 
286 sq. 

3 Aristophanes, Acharn. 682 ; Pau- 
sanias, iii. ii- 9, vii. 21. 7; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 36 ; Aristides, Isthmic. vol. i. 
p. 29, ed. G. Dindorf ; Appian, Bell. 
Civ. V. 98 ; Macrobius, Saturn, i. 17. 
22 ; X}\itQr\htxgQT, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum^ No. 543. 

* Cornutus, De natura deoruni, 22. 
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Once when a Spartan army under King Agesipolis had taken 
the field, it chanced that the ground under their feet was 
shaken by an earthquake. It was evening, and the king 
was at mess with the officers of his staff. No sooner did 
they feel the shock than, with great presence of mind, they 
rose from their dinner and struck up a popular hymn in 
honour of Poseidon. The soldiers outside the tent took up 
the strain, and soon the whole army joined in the sacred 
melody,^ It is not said whether the flute band, which always 
played the Spartan redcoats into action/ accompanied 
the deep voices of the men with its shrill music. At 
all events, the intention of this service of praise, addressed 
to the earth-shaking god, can only have been to prevail on 
him to stop. I have spoken of the Spartan redcoats because 
the uniform of Spartan soldiers was red.^ As they fought in 
an extended, not a deep, formation, a Spartan line of battle 
must always have been, what the British used to be, a thin 
red line. It was in this order, and no doubt with the music 
playing and the sun flashing on their arms, that they advanced 
to meet the Persians at Thermopylae, Like Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, these men could fight as well as sing psalms.*^ 


^ Xenophon, Hellenica^ iv. 7. 4. 
As to the Spartan headquarters staff 
(oi Trepl dafjiocrlay), see Z(/. iv. 5* 8 , vi. 
4. 14 ; Xenophon, Respiiblica Lace- 
daem. xiii. i, xv. 4. Usually the 
Spartans desisted from any enterprise 
they had in hand when an earthquake 
happened (Thucydides, iii. 59. I, v. 
50. 5, vi. 95. I). 

2 Thucydides, v. 70. i. The use of 
the music, Thucydides tells us, was not 
to inspire the men, but to enable them 
to keep step, and so to march in close 
order. Without music a long line of 
battle was apt to straggle in advancing 
to the charge. As missiles were little 
used in Greek warfare, there was no 
need to hurry the advance over the 
intervening ground ; accordingly it 
was made deliberately and with the 
bands playing. The air to which the 
Spartans charged was called Castor’s 
tune. It was the king in person who 
gave the word for the flutes to strike up. 
See Plutarch, LycurguSy 22. 

3 Xenophon, Respiiblica Lacedaem, 


xi. 3; Aristophanes, Lysisirata^ 
Aristotle, cited by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Acharn. 320 ; Plutarch, 
Instituta Laconica^ 24. When a great 
earthquake had destroyed the city of 
Sparta and the Messenians were in 
revolt, the Spai tans sent a messenger to 
Athens asking for help. Aristophanes 
{Lysistraia^ 1138 describes the 

man as if he had seen him, sitting as a 
suppliant on the altar with his pale face 
and his red coat. 

^ I have assumed that the sun shone 
on the Spartans at Thermopylae. For 
the battle was fought in the height of 
summer, when the Greek sky is gener- 
ally cloudless, and on that particular 
morning the weather wms very still. 
The evening before, the Persians had 
sent round a body of troops by a diffi- 
cult pass to take the Spartans in the 
rear ; day was breaking when they 
neared the summit, and the first intima- 
tion of their approach which reached 
the ears of the Phocian guards posted 
on the mountain was the loud crackling 
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East If the Spartans imagined that they could stop an earth- 

modes of qu^ke by a soldiers' chorus, their theory and practice 
stopping resembled those of many other barbarians. Thus the people 
qualTe^y Timor, in the East Indies, think that the earth rests on 
informing ^he shoulder of a mighty giant, and that when he is weary 
^anMhaT of bearing it on one shoulder he shifts it to the other, and so 
there are causes the Gfround to quake. At such times, accordingly, 

still men on r ^ > • ii*i 

the earth, they all shout at the top of their voices to let him know 
that there are still people on the earth ; for otherwise they 
fear lest, impatient of his burden, he might tip it into the 
sea.^ The Manichaeans held a precisely similar theory of 
earthquakes, except that according to them the weary giant 
transferred his burden from one shoulder to the other at the 
end of every thirty years, ^ a view which, at all events, points 
to the observation of a cycle in the recurrence of earthquake 
shocks. But we are not told that these heretics reduced an 
absurd theory to an absurd practice by raising a shout in 
order to remind the earth-shaker of the inconvenience he 
was putting them to. However, both the theory and the 
practice are to be found in full force in various parts of 
the East Indies. When the Balinese and the Sundanese 
feel an earthquake they cry out, “ Still alive,” or “ We still 
live,” to acquaint the earth-shaking god or giant with their 
existence.^ The Bataks of Sumatra in the like circum- 

of leaves under their feet in the oak Stuk (Leiden, 18S5}. pp. 247-254. 

forest. Moreover, the famous Spartan Professor E, B. Tyior was so good as 

saying about fighting in the shade of to lend me his copy of this second part 

the Persian arrows, which obscured the of Wiiken’s valuable dissertation on 

sun, points to bright, hot weather. It animism. See also G. A. Wilken, 

was at high noon, and therefore prob- Handleidiug voor de vergelijkefidc Vol- 

ahly in the full bla/e of the mid-day kenkunde van Nederlandsch-IndiCy pp. 

sun, that the last march -out took place. 604 sq, ; and on primitive conceptions 
See Herodotus, vii. 215-226 ; an<l as to of earthquakes in general, E. B. Tyior, 

the date of the battle (about the time Priniiii:c Ciiltiireg i. 364-366; R. 

of the Olympic games) see Herodotus, Lasch, “Die Uisache und Bedeutung 

\ni. 206. viii. 12 and 26; G. Pusolt, der Erdbeben im Volksglauben und 

Gricchtscht GeSihiJitc^ ii.- 673, n. 9. Volksbrauch,'’ A^ckiv fur Religions- 

* S. Muller, Reizen en Onderzee- ':L'ii>^ensckaft^ v. (1902) pp. 236 - 257 > 
kingcn in den Indtschen An/iz/el 369- 38 3. 

(Amsterdam, 1857), ii, 264 sq. Com- - Epiphanius, Adve?'sus Haereses, 
pare A. Bastian, Jndonesien^ ii. 3. li. 2. 23 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
The beliefs and customs of the East xlii, 68). 

Indian peoples in regard to earth- ^ H. N. van der Tuuk, “Notes on 

quakes have l^een described by G. A. the Kawi Language and Literature,” 

\Vilken, Het animismc bij de vclkm Jmrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 

van den Indtschen Arckipel^ Tweede N.S. xiii. (1881) p. 50. 
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stances shout “ The handle ! The handle ! The meaning 
of the cry is variously explained. Some say that it 
contains a delicate allusion to the sword which is thrust up 
to the hilt into the body of the demon or serpent who 
shakes the earth. Thus explained the words are a jeer or 
taunt levelled at that mischievous being.^ Others say that 
when Batara-guru, the creator, was about to fashion the 
earth he began by building a raft, which he commanded a 
certain Naga-padoha to support. While he was hard at 
work his chisel broke, and at the same moment Naga- 
padoha budged under his burden. Therefore Batara-guru 
said, Hold hard a moment ! The handle of the chisel is 
broken off.” And that is why the Bataks call out “ The 
handle of the chisel ” during an earthquake. They believe 
that the deluded Naga-padoha will take the words for the 
voice of the creator, and that he will hold hard accordingly.^ 

When the earth quakes in some parts of Celebes, it is Various 
said that all the inhabitants of a village will rush out of their pj-evaUi^g 
houses and grub up grass by handfuls in order to attract upon the 
the attention of the earth-spirit, who, feeling his hair thus 
torn out by the roots, will be painfully conscious that there stop, 
are still people above ground.^ So in Samoa, during 
shocks of earthquake, the natives sometimes ran and threw 
themselves on the ground, gnawed the earth, and shouted 
frantically to the earthquake god Mafuie to desist lest he 
should shake the earth to pieces.^ They consoled themselves 
with the thought that Mafuie has only one arm, saying, 

“If he had two, what a shake he would give ! ” ^ The 
Bagobos of the Philippine Islands believe that the earth 
rests on a great post, which a large serpent is trying to 
remove. When the serpent shakes the post, the earth 


' \V, Kodding, “ Die batakschen 
Gotter und ihr Verhaltniss ziim Brah- 
manismus,*’ Allf^cnieine Missions 
schrift^ xii. (1S85) p. 405. 

- G. A. Wilken, op, cit, p. 252 ; 
H. N. van der Tuuk, op, nt, pp. 49 
sq. For more evidence of similar 
practices in the Kast Indies see 
J. G. F. Riedel, De slnik on krooshange 
rassen tn^schon Sclohc; on Papiia,^ pp. 
330, 398, 428. 

3 J. G. F. Riedel, De Topan- 


tunuasu of oorspronkelijke Volk* 
stammen van (Central Seiches,’' ]>ij- 
dragen tot do 7 aa/- Land- tn Wdken- 
kiindo van Nedt rlandsi h- Indio ^ xxxv. 
(1886) p. 95. 

^ J. Williams, Narrative of Mission- 
ary Entoprisos in the South Sea 
Island^, p. 379. 

G. Turner, Samoa,^ p. 21 1 ; Ch. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, li. 131. 
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quakes. At such times the Bagobos beat their dogs to 
make them howl, for the howling of the animals frightens 
the serpent, and he stops shaking the post. Hence so long 
as an earthquake lasts the howls of dogs may be heard to 
proceed from every house in a Bagobo village.^ The 
Tongans think that the earth is supported on the prostrate 
form of the god Moooi. When he is tired of lying in one 
posture, he tries to turn himself about, and that causes an 
earthquake. Then the people shout and beat the ground 
with sticks to make him lie still.^ During an earthquake 
the Burmese make a great uproar, beating the walls of their 
houses and shouting, to frighten away the evil genius who 
is shaking the earth.^ On a like occasion and for a like 
purpose some natives of New Britain beat drums and 
blow on shells.^ The Dorasques, an Indian tribe of Panama, 
believed that the volcano of Chiriqui was inhabited by a 
powerful spirit, who, in his anger, caused an earthquake. 
At such times the Indians shot volleys of arrows in 
the direction of the volcano to terrify him and make him 
desist.^ Earthquakes are common in the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento of Eastern Peru. The Conibos, a tribe of Indians on 
the left bank of the great Ucayali River, attribute these 
disturbances to the Creator, who usually resides in heaven, 
but comes down from time to time to see whether the work 
of his hands still exists. The result of his descent is an 
earthquake. So when one happens, these Indians rush out 
of their huts with extravagant gestures shouting, as if in 
answer to a question, ‘‘ A moment, a moment, here I am, 
father, here I am.” Their intention is, no doubt, to assure 
their heavenly father that they are still alive, and that he 
may return to his mansion on high with an easy mind. 
They never remember the Creator nor pay him any heed 
except at an earthquake.^ Some of the Peruvian Indians 


^ A. Schadenburg, *‘Die Bewohner 
von Sud - Mindanao und der Insel 
Samal/’ Zeiischrifi fur Ethnologic, 
xvii. (1885) P* 32 - 

2 W. :Mariner, • Accoitnt of the 
Natives of the Tonga Islands^ ii. 
1 1 2 sq. 

3 Sangennano, Description of the 


Burmese Empire (Rangoon, 1885), p. 

130. 

^ Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, 
X. (1907) pp. 308 sq. 

® A. Pinart, Les Indians de I’etat 
de Panama,” Revue cC Ethnographic, 
vi. (1887) p. 1 19. 

® De St. Cricq, “Voyage du Perou 
au Bresil par les fleuves Ucayali et 
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regarded an earthquake as a sign that the gods were thirsty, 
so they poured water on the ground.^ In Africa the Atonga 
tribe of Lake Nyasa used to believe that an earthquake was 
the voice of God calling to enquire whether his people were 
all there. So when the rumble was heard underground they 
all shouted in answer, Ve, and some of them went to 
the mortars used for pounding corn and beat on them with 
the pestles. They thought that if any one did not thus 
answer he would soon die.“ 

An English resident in Fiji attributed a sudden access Religious 
of piety in Kantavu, one of the islands, to a tremendous earth- 
quake which destroyed many of the natives. The Fijians earth- 
think that their islands rest on a god, who causes earthquakes 
by turning over in his sleep. So they sacrifice to him 
things of great value in order that he may turn as gently as 
possible.^ In Nias a violent earthquake has a salutary 
effect on the morals of the natives. They suppose that it is 
brought about by a certain Batoo Bedano, who intends to 
destroy the earth because of the iniquity of mankind. So 
they assemble and fashion a great image out of the trunk of 
a tree. They make offerings, they confess their sins, they 
correct the fraudulent weights and measures, they vow to 
do better in the future, they implore mercy, and if the 
earth has gaped, they throw a little gold into the fissure. 

But when the danger is over, all their fine vows and 
promises are soon forgotten.^ 

Araazone, Indiens Conibos,’’ Bulletin ^ J, T. Nieuwenhiiisen en H. C, B. 
de la Sociilti de G^ographie (Paris), von Rosenberg, “ Verslag omtrent het 
IV erne Serie, vi. {1853) p, 292. eiland Nias,” Vcrhandelingen van het 

> E. J. Payne, History of the New Batavnmsch Genootschap van Kurtsten 
World called America, en lUtemchappen xxx. Batavia, 

o ^ n 7 1S63) p. iiS. In Soerakarta, a 

2 Ike Natives of Butish earthquake 

Central Africa (London, 1906), p. 56. place ’the people lie flat on their 

3 J. Jackson, in J. E. Erskine’s stomachs on the ground, and lick it 

Journal of a Cruise among the Islands with their tongues so long as the 
of the IVestern Pacific., p. 473. My earthquake lasts. This they do in 
friend, Mr. Lorimer Fison writes to order that they may not lose their 
me (December 15, 1906) that the teeth prematurely. See J. \V. Winter, 
name of the Fijian eailhquake god is “ Beknopte Beschrijving van het hof 
Maui, not A Dage, as Jackson says. Soerokarta in 1824,'’ Bijdragen tot de 
Mr. Fison adds, “ I have seen Fijians Taal-., Land- en Polkenkunde ran 
stamping and smiting the ground and Nederlandsch-Indie., liv. (1902) p. 85. 
yelling at the top of their voices in The connection of ideas in this custom 
order to rouse him.” is not clear. 
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The god of We may surmise that in those Greek lands which have 
onh^ suffered severely from earthquakes, such as Achaia and the 
earthquake western coasts of Asia Minor, Poseidon was worshipped not 
concaved ^^ss as an earthquake god than as a sea-god.^ It is to be 
as one. remembered that an earthquake is often accompanied by a 
tremendous wave which comes rolling in like a mountain 
from the sea, swamping the country far and wide ; indeed 
on the coasts of Chili and Peru, which have often been 
devastated by both, the wave is said to be even more 
dreaded than the earthquake.^ The Greeks often ex- 
perienced this combination of catastrophes, this conspiracy, 
as it were, of earth and sea against the life and works of 
man.^ It was thus that Helice, on the coast of Achaia, 
perished with all its inhabitants on a winter night, over- 
whelmed by the billows ; and its destruction was set down 
to the wrath of Poseidon.^ Nothing could be more natural 
than that to people familiar with the twofold calamity the 
dreadful god of the earthquake and of the sea should appear 
to be one and the same. The historian Diodorus Siculus 
observes that Peloponnese was deemed to have been in 
ancient days the abode of Poseidon, that the whole country 
was in a manner sacred to him, and that every city in it 
worshipped him above all the gods. This devotion to 
Poseidon he explains partly by the earthquakes and floods 
by which the land has been visited, partly by the remarkable 
chasms and subterranean rivers which are a conspicuous 
feature of its limestone mountains.^ 


^ On this question see C. Neumann 
und J, Partsch, Physikalische Geo- 
graphR I'OH Griechettlandy pp. 332-336. 
Ab to the frequency of earthquakes in 
Achaia and Asia Minor see Seneca, 
Epht. MV. 3, 9 ; and as to Achaia in 
particular see C. Neumann und J. 
PaiLsch, op, cit, pp. 324-326. On 
the coast of Achaia there was a chain 
of sanctuaries of Poseidon (L. Preller, 
Gruchisihe Myihologie^ 575 )- 

- See Sir Ch. Lyell, Principles of 
Geology ii. 147 sqq, ; J. Milne, 
Earthquakes (London, 1886), pp. 
It^sqq, 

^ See, for example, Thucydides, 
iii. 89. 

* Strabo, viii. 7. isq,j pp. 384 ; 


Diodorus Siculus, xv, 49 ; Aelian, 
A’a/. An ini, xi. 19 ; Pausanias, vii. 
24. ^sq. and 12, vii. 25. I and 4. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, xv. 49. 4 sq. 
Among the most famous seats of the 
worship of Poseidon in Peloponnese 
weie Taenarum in Laconia, Helice in 
Achaia, Mantmea in Arcadia, and the 
island of Calaiiria, off the coast of 
Troezen, See Pausanias, ii. 33, 2, 
ill. 25. 4-8, vit. 24. 5 j^., viii. JO. 2-4. 
Laconia as well as Achaia has suffered 
much from earthquakes, and it con- 
tained many sanctuaries of Poseidon. 
We may suppose that the deity was 
worshipped here chiefly as the earth- 
quake god, since the rugged coasts of 
Laconia are ill adapted to maritime 
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§ 6. Worship of Mephitic Vapours 

But eruptions and earthquakes, though the most poisonous 
tremendous, are not the only phenomena of volcanic regions 
which have affected the religion of the inhabitants. 
Poisonous mephitic vapours and hot springs, which abound 
especially in volcanic regions,^ have also had their devotees, 
and both are, or were formerly, to be found in those western 
districts of Asia Minor with which we are here concerned. 

To begin with vapours, we may take as an illustration 
of their deadly effect the Guevo Upas, or Valley of Poison, 
near Batur in Java. It is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
about half a mile in circumference, and from thirty to thirty- 
five feet deep. Neither man nor beast can descend to the 
bottom and live. The ground is covered with the carcases 
of tigers, deer, birds, and even the bones of men, all killed 
by the abundant emanations of carbonic acid gas which 
exhale from the soil. Animals let down into it die in a few 
minutes. The whole range of hills is volcanic. Two 
neighbouring craters constantly emit smoke.^ In another 
crater of Java, near the volcano Talaga Bodas, the sul- 
phureous exhalations have proved fatal to tigers, birds, and 
countless insects ; and the soft parts of these creatures, such 
as fibres, muscles, hair, and skin, are well preserved, while 
the bones are corroded or destroyed.^ 

The ancients were acquainted with such noxious vapours places of 
in their own country, and they regarded the vents from 
which they were discharged as entrances to the infernal 
regions.^ The Greeks called them places of Pluto {Plutonia) 
or places of Charon {Charonia)? In Italy the vapours were 


enterprise, and the Lacedaemonians 
were never a seafaring folk. See C. 
Neumann und J. Partsch, Physikalische 
Geo-^raphie von Griecheuland^ pp. 
330 335 j//. For Laconian sanc- 

tuaries of Poseidon see Pausanias, 
iii. II. 9, iii. 12. 5, iii, 14. 2 and 7, 
iii. 15. 10, iii. 20. 2, lii. 21. 5, 
iii. 25. 4. 

* Sir Ch Lyell, Pnnttpics cf 
Geology P i. 39 1 sqq., 590. 

2 “Extract from a Letter of Mr. 


Alexander Loudon,” Journal of the 
Royal Gcographiial ScUefy^ li. (1832) 
pp. 60-62 : vSir Ch. Lyell, Principles 
of Geology p i. 590. 

Sir'Ch. L>ell, l.c. 

^ Lucretius, vi. 7 38 sqq, 

® Stuibo, V. 4, 5, p. 244, xii. 8. 17, 
p. 579, xni. 4. 14, p. 629. xiv. i. II 
and 44, pp. 636, 649 ; Cicero, De 
di:'inaiione^ i. 36. 79 J Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. ii. 208. Compare [Aristotle,] 
Pc mitndo, 4, p. 395 B. ed. Bekkcr. 
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personified as a goddess, who bore the name of Mefitis and 
was worshipped in various parts of the peninsula.^ She had a 
The temple in the famous valley of Amsanctus in the land of the 
^sancms where the exhalations, supposed to be the breath 

of Pluto himself, were of so deadly a character that all who 
set foot on the spot died.“ The place is a glen, partly wooded 
with chestnut trees, among limestone hills, distant about four 
miles from the town of Frigento. Here, under a steep 
shelving bank of decomposed limestone, there is a pool of 
dark ash - coloured water, which continually bubbles up 
with an explosion like distant thunder. A rapid stream of 
the same blackish water rushes into the pool from under 
the barren rocky hill, but the fall is not more than a few 
feet. A little higher up are apertures in the ground, 
through which warm blasts of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
constantly issuing with more or less noise, according to the 
size of the holes. These blasts are no doubt what the ancients 


Sanctuai iej, 
of Charon 
or Pluto 
in Cana. 


deemed the breath of Pluto. The pool is now called Mefite 
and the holes Mefitinelle. On the other side of the pool 
is a smaller pond called the Coccaio^ or Cauldron, because 
it appears to be perpetually boiling. Thick masses of 
mephitic vapour, visible a hundred yards off, float in rapid 
undulations on its surface. The exhalations given off by 
these waters are sometimes fatal, especially when they are 
borne on a high wind. But as the carbonic acid gas does 
not naturally rise more than two or three feet from the 
ground, it is possible in calm weather to walk round the 
pools, though to stoop is difficult and to fall would be 
dangerous. The ancient temple of Mefitis has been re- 
placed by a shrine of the martyred Santa Felicita.^ 

Similar discharges of poisonous vapours took place at 
various points in the volcanic district of Caria, and were the 


^ Servius on Virgil, Aen. vii. 84, 
who says that some people looked on 
Mefitis as a god, the male partner of 
Leuccthoe, to whom he stood as 
Adonis to \’enus or as Virbius to 
Diana. As to Mefitis see L. Preller, 
Romtsche Mytholoi^iel ii. 144 sq, ; 
R. Peter, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
d. grieck, und rom, Mythologie, ii. 
25195^^. 

2 Virgil, Aejj. vii, 563-571, with 


the commentary of Ser\ius ; Cicero, 
De diviiuUiofie, i. 36. 79 ; Pliny, 
Fat, Hist, li, 208. 

^ Letter of Mr. Hamilton {British 
Envoy at the Court of Naples), in 
Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society^ ii. (1832) pp, 62-65; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography^ i. 127 ; H. Nissen, Italische 
Landeskunde, i. 242, 271, li. 819 jy. 
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object of superstitious veneration in antiquity. Thus at 
the village of Thymbria there was a sacred cave which gave 
out deadly emanations, and the place was deemed a sanctuary 
of Charon.^ A similar cave might be seen at the village of 
Acharaca near Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander. Here, 
below the cave, there was a fine grove with a temple dedi- 
cated to Pluto and Proserpine. The place was sacred to 
Pluto, yet sick people resorted to it for the restoration of 
their health. They lived in the neighbouring village, and 
the priests prescribed for them according to the revelations 
which they received from the two deities in dreams. Often 
the priests would take the patients to the cave and leave 
them there for days without food. Sometimes the sufferers 
themselves were favoured with revelations in dreams, but 
they always acted under the spiritual direction of the priests. 

To all but the sick the place was unapproachable and fatal. 

Once a year a festival was held in the village, and then 

afflicted folk came in crowds to be rid of their ailments. 

About the hour of noon on that day a number of athletic 
young men, their naked bodies greased with oil, used to 
carry a bull up to the cave and there let it go. But the 

beast had not taken a few steps into the cavern before it 

fell to the ground and expired : so deadly was the vapour." 

Another Plutonian sanctuary of the same sort existed at Sanctuary 
Hicrapolis, in the upper valley of the i\Iaeander, on the 
borders of Lydia and Phrygia.^ Here under a brow of the or I'hrygian 
hill there was a deep cave with a narrow mouth just large 
enough to admit the body of a man. A square space in 
front of the cave was railed off, and within the railing there 
hung so thick a cloudy vapour that it was hardly possible to 
see the ground. In calm weather people could step up 
to the railing with safety, but to pass within it was instant 
death. Bulls driven into the enclosure fell to the earth and 
were dragged out lifeless ; and sparrows, which spectators by 


^ Strabo, xiv. i. Ii, p. 636. 

2 Ibid. xiv. I. 44, pp. 649 sq. 
A coin of Nysa shows the bull carried 
to the sacrifice by six naked youths and 
preceded by a naked flute-player. See 
B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Lydia, pp. Ixxxiii. 18 1, pi. xx. 
10. Strabo was familiar with this neigh- 


bourhood, for he tells us (xiv. i. 48, p. 
650) that in his youth he studied at Nysa 
under the philosopher Aristodemus. 

^ Some of the ancients assigned 
Hierapolis to Lydia, and others to 
Phrygia (\V. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bish^frics of Phrygia, i. 84 sq.). 
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way of experiment allowed to fly into the mist, dropped dead 
at once. Yet the eunuch priests of the Great Mother Goddess 
could enter the railed-off area with impunity ; nay more, they 
used to go up to the very mouth of the cave, stoop, and 
creep into it for a certain distance, holding their breath ; but 
there was a look on their faces as if they were being choked. 
Some people ascribed the immunity of the priests to the 
divine protection, others to the use of antidotes.^ 


§ 7. Worship of Hot Springs 

The hot The mysterious chasm of Hierapolis, with its deadly 

mist, has not been discovered in modern times ; indeed it 
cascades of would seem to have vanished even in antiquity.^ It may 
Hierapohs. been destroyed by an earthquake. But another marvel 
of the Sacred City remains to this day. The hot springs 
with their calcareous deposit, which, like a wizard's wand, 
turns all that it touches to stone, excited the wonder of the 
ancients, and the course of ages has only enhanced the 
fantastic splendour of the great transformation scene. The 
stately ruins of Hierapolis occupy a broad shelf or terrace 
on the mountain^side commanding distant views of extra- 
ordinary beauty and grandeur, from the dark precipices and 
dazzling snows of Mount Cadmus away to the burnt summits 
of Phrygia, fading in rosy tints into the blue of the sky. 
Hills, broken by wooded ravines, rise behind the city. 
In front the terrace falls away in cliffs three hundred feet 
high into the desolate treeless valley of the Lycus. Over 
the face of these cliffs the hot streams have poured or 
trickled for thousands of years, encrusting them with a 
pearly white substance like salt or driven snow. The 
appearance of the whole is as if a mighty river, some two 
miles broad, had been suddenly arrested in the act of falling 
over a great cliff and transformed into white marble. It 
is a petrified Niagara. The illusion is strongest in winter 
or in cool summer mornings when the mist from the 

^ Strabo, xiii. 4. 14, pp. 629 sq, \ 2 Ammianus MarcelUnus(/.^.) speaks 

Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 27. 3 ; Piiny, Nat. as if the cave no longer existed in his 
Hist, ii. 208 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, time, 
xxiii. 6. 18. 
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hot springs hangs in the air, like a veil of spray resting 
on the foam of the waterfall. A closer inspection of the 
white cliff, which attracts the traveller’s attention at a 
distance of twenty miles, only adds to its beauty and 
changes one illusion for another. For now it seems to be 
a glacier, its long pendent stalactites looking like icicles, 
and the snowy whiteness of its smooth expanse being tinged 
here and there with delicate hues of blue, rose and green, 
all the colours of the rainbow. These petrified cascades of 
Hierapolis are among the wonders of the world. Indeed 
they have probably been without a rival in their kind ever 
since the famous white and pink terraces or staircases of 
Rotomahana in New Zealand were destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption some twenty years ago. 

The hot springs which have wrought these miracles at The hot 
Hierapolis rise in a large deep pool among the vast and HierJ^ohs 
imposing ruins of the ancient city. The water is of a its 
greenish - blue tint, but clear and transparent. At the exhaiL 
bottom may be seen the white marble columns of a beauti- 
ful Corinthian colonnade, which must formerly have en- 
circled the sacred pool. Shimmering through the green-blue 
water they look like the ruins of a Naiad’s palace. Clumps 
of oleanders and pomegranate-trees overhang the little lake 
and add to its charm. Yet the enchanted spot has its 
dangers. Bubbles of carbonic acid gas rise incessantly from 
the bottom and mount like flickering particles of silver to 
the surface. Birds and beasts which come to drink of the 
water are sometimes found dead on the bank, stifled by 
the noxious vapour ; and the villagers tell of bathers who 
have been overpowered by it and drowned, or dragged 
down, as they say, to death by the water-spirit. 

The streams of hot water, no longer regulated by the ih'])osiis 
care of a religious population, have for centuries been 
allowed to overflow their channels and to spread unchecked Hierapolis. 
over the tableland. By the deposit which they leave behind 
they have raised the surface of the ground many feet, their 
white ridges concealing the ruins and impeding the footstep, 
except where the old channels, filled up solidly to the brim, 
now form hard level footpaths, from which the traveller may 
survey the strange scene without quitting the saddle. In 
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antiquity the husbandmen used purposely to lead the water in 
rills round their lands, and thus in a few years their fields and 
vineyards were enclosed with walls of solid stone. The water 
was also peculiarly adapted for the dyeing of woollen stuffs. 
Tinged with dyes extracted from certain roots, it imparted to 
cloths dipped in it the finest shades of purple and scarlet.^ 
Hercules We cannot doubt that Hierapolis owed its reputation as 

of a holy city in great part to its hot springs and mephitic 

springs. vapours. The curative virtue of mineral and thermal springs 

was well known to the ancients, and it would be interesting, 
if it were possible, to trace the causes which have gradually 
eliminated the superstitious element from the use of such 
waters, and so converted many old seats of volcanic religion 
into the medicinal baths of modern times. It was an article 
of Greek faith that all hot springs were sacred to Hercules.^ 
“Who ever heard of cold baths that were sacred to Hercules?” 
asks Injustice in Aristophanes ; and Justice admits that the 
brawny hero’s patronage of hot baths was the excuse alleged 
by young men for sprawling all day in the steaming water 
when they ought to have been sweating in the gymnasium.^ 
Hot springs were said to have been first produced for the 
refreshment of Hercules after his labours ; some ascribed 
the kindly thought and deed to Athena, others to Hephaestus, 
and others to the nymphs.^ The warm water of these 

* Strabo, xiii. 4. 14, pp. 629, 630; springs which have produced phenomena 
Vitruvius, viii. 3. 10. For modern like those of Hierapolis. Indeed the 
descriptions of Hierapolis see R. whole ground is in some places coated 
Chandler, Travels in Asia A/inor^ over with tufa and travertine, which 

(London, 1776), pp. 228'235 ; Ch. have been deposited by the water, and, 

Fellows, Journal written during an like the ground at Hierapolis, it sounds 
Excursion in A^ia Minor (London, hollow under the foot. See Sir Ch. 

PP* 2S3-2S5 ; W. [. Hamilton, Lyell, Principles of GcologyN i. 397 
RescarJics in Asia Mi nor ^ Pont us ^ sqq. As to the terraces of Rotoma- 

and Armenia, i. 5 1 7-52 1 ; E. Renan, hana in New Zealand, which were 

Saint Paul, pp. 357 sq. ; E. J* Davis, destroyed by an eruption of Mount 
A natch ca {London, 1S74), pp. 97-1 12 ; Taravera in 1886, see R. Taylor, Te 
E. Reclus, Ncuvelle Gc^ograpkie Uni- Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its 
verselle, ix. 5 10-5 12; W. Cochran, Inhabitants^ 464-469. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches in Asia Minor ^ Athenaeus, xii. 6. p. 512. 

(London, 1SS7), pp. 387-390; W. ^ Aristophanes, Clouds^ 1044-1054. 

M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of ^ Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds^ 
Phrygia, i. 84 sqq. The temperature 1050 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
of the hot pool varies from 85 to xii. 25 ; Suidas and Hesychius, s.v, 
90 degrees Fahrenheit. The volcanic 'B.pdK\eia Xovrpd ; Apostolius, viii. 66 ; 
district of Tuscany which skiits the Zenobius, vi, 49; Diogenianus, v. 7; 
Apennines abounds in hot calcareous Plutarch, Praverbia Alexandrinorum, 
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sources appears to have been used especially to heal diseases 
of the skin ; for a Greek proverb, “ the itch of Hercules,” 
was applied to persons in need of hot baths for the scabd 
On the strength of his connection with medicinal springs 
Hercules set up as a patron of the healing art. In heaven, 
if we can trust Lucian, he even refused to give place to 
Aesculapius himself, and the difference between them led 
to a very unseemly brawl. “ Do you mean to say,” 
demanded Hercules of his father Zeus, in a burst of 
indignation, that this apothecary is to sit down to 
table before me?” To this the apothecary replies with 
much acrimony, recalling certain painful episodes in the 
private life of the burly hero. Finally the dispute is 
settled by Zeus, who decides in favour of Aesculapius on 
the ground that he died before Hercules, and is therefore 
entitled to rank as senior god.^ 

Among the hot springs sacred to Hercules the most Hot 
famous were those which rose in the pass of Thermopylae, HercSes^ 
and gave to the defile its name of the Hot Gates.^ The at Thermo- 
warm baths, called by the natives “ the Pots,” were enlarged 
and improved for the use of invalids by the wealthy sophist 
Herodes Atticus in the second century of our era. An 
altar of Hercules stood beside them."^ According to one 
story, the hot springs were here produced for his refreshment 
by the goddess Athena.^ They exist to this day apparently 
unchanged, although the recession of the sea has converted 
what used to be a narrow pass into a wide, swampy flat, 
through which the broad but shallow, turbid stream of the 
Sperchius creeps sluggishly seaward. On the other side 
the rugged mountains descend in crags and precipices to the 
pass, their grey, rocky sides tufted with low wood or bushes 
wherever vegetation can find a foothold, and their summits 
fringed along the sky-line with pines. They remind a 
Scotchman of the “ crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly 

21 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23, i, v. 3, - Lucian, PiaIo:;i Dtcruvi, 13. 

4. Another story ^\as that Hcicules, 3 \y^ p 42S. 

like Moses, produce<l the \\ater by 

smiting the rock uuh his club (Anto- , Herodotus vu. 176 ; Paii^.anias, 
ninus Liberalis, Transfcrm. 35 - 9 1 I hilo-tialus. T Svihist, 

I Apostolius, \iii. 68; Zenobius, 9 * 

vi. 49; Diogenianus. 7 ; Plutarch, ’ Scholiast on Aristophane'^, Clouds^ 

Prove ybia Alexandrine rum ^ 21. 1050. 
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hurled ” in which Ben Venue comes down to the Silver 
Strand of Loch Katrine. The principal spring bursts from 
the rocks just at the foot of the steepest and loftiest part of 
the range. After forming a small pool it flows in a rapid 
stream eastward, skirting the foot of the mountains. The 
water is so hot that it is almost painful to hold the hands 
in it, at least near the source, and steam rises thickly from 
its surface along the course of the brook. Indeed the 
clouds of white steam and the strong sulphurous smell 
acquaint the traveller with his approach to the famous spot 
before he comes in sight of the springs. The water is clear, 
but has the appearance of being of a deep sea-blue or sea- 
green colour. This appearance it takes from the thick, 
slimy deposits of blue-green sulphur which line the bed of 
the stream. From its source the blue, steaming, sulphur- 
reeking brook rushes eastward for a few hundred yards at 
the foot of the mountain, and is then joined by the water of 
another spring, which rises much more tranquilly in a sort 
of natural bath among the rocks. The sides of this bath 
are not so thickly coated with sulphur as the banks of the 
stream ; hence its water, about two feet deep, is not so blue. 
Just beyond it there is a second and larger bath, which, from 
its square shape and smooth sides, would seem to be in part 
artificial. These two baths are probably the Pots mentioned 
by ancient writers. They are still used by bathers, and 
a few wooden dressing-rooms are provided for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. Some of the water is conducted in an artificial 
channel to turn a mill about half a mile off at the eastern end 
of the pass. The rest crosses the flat to find its way to the 
sea. In its passage it has coated the swampy ground with 
a white crust, which sounds hollow under the tread. ^ 

We may conjecture that these remarkable springs 
furnished the principal reason for associating Hercules with 
this district, and for laying the scene of his fiery death on 
the top of the neighbouring IMount Oeta. The district is 


1 I have described Thermopylae as 
I saw it in November 1895. Compare 
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ii. 33 sqq. ; E. Dodwell, 
Classical ami l'opop\iphical I'oiir 
through Greece, ii. 66 sqq. ; K. G. 


Fiedler, Reise diinh alle Theile des 
R'ontgreichs Griechenland, i. 207 sqq . ; 
L. Ross, Reiscn des Kouigs Otto in 
Griechenland, i. 90 sqq. ; C. Bursian, 
Geog}‘aphie von Griechenland, i. 92 
sqq. 
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volcanic, and has often been shaken by earthquakes.^ Across 
the strait the island of Euboea has suffered from the same 
cause and at the same time ; and on its southern shore 
sulphureous springs, like those of Thermopylae, but much 
hotter and more powerful, were in like manner dedicated to 
Hercules.^ The strong medicinal qualities of the waters, 
which are especially adapted for the cure of skin diseases 
and gout, have attracted patients in ancient and modern 
times. Sulla took the waters here for his gout ; ^ and 
in the days of Plutarch the neighbouring town of 
Aedepsus, situated in a green valley about two miles from 
the springs, was one of the most fashionable resorts of 
Greece. Elegant and commodious buildings, an agreeable 
country, and abundance of fish and game united with the 
health-giving properties of the baths to draw crowds of 
idlers to the place, especially in the prime of the glorious 
Greek spring, the height of the season at Aedepsus. 
While some watched the dancers dancing or listened to the 
strains of the harp, others passed the time in discourse, 
lounging in the shade of cloisters or pacing the shore of 
the beautiful strait with its prospect of mountains beyond 
mountains immortalised in story across the water."^ Of all 
this Greek elegance and luxury hardly a vestige remains. 
Yet the healing springs flow now as freely as of old. In 
the course of time the white and yellow calcareous deposit 
which the water leaves behind it, has formed a hillock at the 
foot of the mountains, and the stream now falls in a steam- 
ing cascade from the face of the rock into the sea.^ Once, 
after an earthquake, the springs ceased to flow for three days, 
and at the same time the hot springs of Thermopylae dried 


^ Thucydides, iii. 87 and 89 ; Strabo, 
i. 3. 20, pp. 60 sq, ; C- Neumann und 
J. Partsch, Physikalische Ceo^qraphie 
von Griechenland, pp. 321-323. 

- Aristotle, Mcteora, ii. 8, p. 366 A, 
ed. Bekker ; Strabo, ix. 4. 2, p. 425. 
Aristotle expressly recognised the con- 
nection <jf the springs with earthquakes, 
which he tells us were very common in 
this district. As to the earthquakes of 
Euboea see also Thucydides, in. 87, 
89; Strabo, i, 3. 16, and 20, pp. 58. 
60 sq. 


^ Plutarch, Sn//a, 26. 

riutarch, Qn<resf. Con 7 ‘i 7 *ni/t s, iv. 
4. I ; nt. Pc patcrno A more, 17. 

As to the hot springs of Ae<le]>sus 
(the modern kdpso) see K. (i. Fiedlei, 
Rcise diinh alic Ihcile des 
Gnci/icn/and, i. 4S7 - 492 ; II. N. 
Uhichs, Pcisen und Porsihiin^^cn in 
Gru’chenland, ii. 233-235 ; C. Bursian, 
GeOf^raphie von Griec/un/and, ii. 409 ; 
C. Neumann und J. Partsch, P/iy- 
s/kalisi/ic Geographic von Gric, henland, 
pp. 342-344- 


N 
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up.^ The incident proves the relation of these Baths of 
Hercules on both sides of the strait to each other and to 
volcanic agency. On another occasion a cold spring suddenly 
burst out beside the hot springs of Aedepsus, and as its 
water was supposed to be peculiarly beneficial to health, 
patients hastened from far and near to drink of it. But 
the generals of King Antigonus, anxious to raise a revenue, 
imposed a tax on the use of the water ; and the spring, as 
if in disgust at being turned to so base a use, disappeared as 
suddenly as it had come.^ 

Reasons The association of Hercules with hot springs was not 

association confined to Greece itself. Greek influence extended it to 
of Hercules Sicily,® Italy, ^ and even to Dacia.® Why the hero should 

with hot , 1 % 1 r y \ • y 

springs. have been chosen as the patron of thermal waters, it is hard 

to say. Yet it is worth while, perhaps, to remember that 
such springs combine in a manner the twofold and seemingly 
discordant principles of water and fire,® of fertility and 
destruction, and that the death of Hercules in the flames 
seems to connect him with the fiery element. Further, the 
apparent conflict of the two principles is by no means as 
absolute as at first sight we might be tempted to suppose ; 
for heat is as necessary as moisture to the support of 
animal and vegetable life. Even volcanic fires have their 
beneficent aspect, since their products lend a more generous 
flav^our to the juice of the grape. The ancients themselves. 


1 Strabo, i. 3. 20, p. 60. 

“ Athenaeus, iii. 4, p. 73, E, d. 

3 The hot springs of Himera {the 
modern Termini) were said to have 
been produced for the refreshment of 
the weary Hercules. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 23. I, V. 3. 4 ; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp, xii. 25. The hero is 
said to have taught the Syracusans to 
sacrifice a hull annually to Proseipine 
at the Blue Spring [Cyane) near 
Syracuse ; the beasts weie drowned in 
the w^ater of the pool. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 23. 4, V. 4. I sq. As to 
the spring, which is now thickly sur- 
rounded by tall papyrus-plants intro- 
duced by the Arabs, see K. Baedeker, 
Southern ItalyP^ pp. 356, 357. 

^ The splendid baths of Allifae in 
Samnium, of which there are con- 


siderable remains, were sacred to 
Hercules. See G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionnm Latinariim^ No. 735 c ; 
H. Nissen, Italische La^ideskunde, ii. 
798. It is characteristic of the volcanic 
nature of the springs that the same 
inscription which mentions these baths 
of Hercules lecords their destuiction by 
an earthquake. 

^ H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Sdeeiae, No. 3891. 

^ Speaking of thermal springs Lyell 
observes that the description of them 
“might almost with equal propriety 
have been given under the head of 
‘ igneous causes,’ as they are agents of 
a mixed nature, being at once igneous 
and aqueous ” [Principles of Geology 
i. 392). 
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as we have seen, perceived the connection between good 
wine and volcanic soil, and proposed more or less seriously 
to interpret the vine-god Dionysus as a child of the fire.^ 

As a patron of hot springs Hercules combined the genial 
elements of heat and moisture, and may therefore have stood, 
in one of his many aspects, for the principle of fertility. In 
Syria childless women still resort to hot springs in order 
to procure offspring from the saint or the jinnee of the 
waters.^ A like train of thought perhaps led to the associa- 
tion of Hercules with hot springs. As the ideal of manly 
strength he may have been deemed the father of many of 
his worshippers, and Greek wives may have gone on pilgrim- 
age to his steaming waters in order to obtain the wish of 
their hearts. 

How far these considerations may serve to explain 
the custom of burning him, or gods identified with him, in 
effigy or in the person of a human being, is a question which 
deserves to be considered. 

The Indians of Nicaragua used to sacrifice men, women, Sacrifices 
and children to the active volcano Massaya, flinging them volcanoes 
into the craters : we are told that the victims went willingly 
to their fate.^ In the island of Siao, to the north of Celebes, 
a child was formerly sacrificed every year in order to keep 
the volcano Goowoong Awoo quiet. The poor wretch was 
tortured to death at a festival which lasted nine days. In 
later times the place of the child has been taken by a 
wooden puppet, which is hacked to pieces in the same way. 

The Galelareese of Halmahera say that the Sultan of 
Ternate used annually to require some human victims, who 
were cast into the crater of the volcano to save the island 
from its ravages.^ The Sandwich Islanders were formerly 
in the habit of throwing vast numbers of hogs into the 
craters of the great volcano Kirauea during an eruption or 
when an eruption was threatening. Further, they cast hogs 
into the rolling tide of lava to appease the gods and stay 

‘ See above, p. l6i. ^ Oviedo, Ilistoria Gtncyal y 

- S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Natural dc las Indian (Madrid, 1851- 
Religion To-day^ pp. 116 sg. ; Mrs, H. 1855), iv. 74. 

H. Spoer, “The Powers of KvU in * A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in 
Jerusalem,” Folk-lore^ xviii. (1907) den Indisrhen Archipel (The Hague, 
p. 55, See above, p, 69. 1906), pp. 497 sq. 
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its progress.^ In Java the volcano Bromok is annually 
worshipped by people who throw offerings of cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, rice, chickens, cloth, money, and so forth into 
the crater.^ On the slope of Mount Smeroe, another active 
volcano in Java, there are two small idols, which the natives 
worship and pray to when they ascend the mountain. They 
lay food before the images to obtain the favour of the god 
of the volcano.^ In antiquity people cast into the craters 
of Etna vessels of gold and silver and all kinds of victims. 
If the fire swallowed up the offerings, the omen was good ; 
but if it rejected them, some evil was sure to befall the 
offerer.^ These examples suggest that a custom of burning 
men or images may possibly be derived from a practice of 
throwing them into the craters of active volcanoes in order 
to appease the dreaded spirits or gods who dwell there. 
But unless we reckon the fires of Mount Argaeus in Cappa- 
docia^ and of IMount Chimaera in Lycia,^ there is apparently 
no record of any mountain in Western Asia which has been 
in eruption within historical times. On the whole, then, we 
conclude that the Asiatic custom of burning kings or gods 


' W. Ellis, Poly lies I an Ke ^eai e/ies,- 
iv. 250. Compare ibid. pp. 236, 350. 

2 \V. B. d’Almeida, Life in Jara^ i. 
166-173. 

^ I. A. Stic^and, in The Geographical 
Journal xxviii. (1906) pp. 621, 624. 

Pausanias, iii. 23. 9. Some have 
thought that Pausanias confused the 
crater of Etna with the Lago di Naftia, 
a pool near Palagonia in the interior of 
Sicily, of which the water, impregnated 
with naphtha and sulphur, is thrown into 
violent ebullition ])y jets of volcanic 
gas. See [Aristotle,] Mi rah. Aii^'cull. 
57 t ^facrobius, Saturn, v. 19. 26 s/y. ; 
Diodorus .Siculus, xi. 89 ; Ste[)hanus 
Byzantius, r.r-. Ua\iKrf ; E. H. Bun- 
bury, in W. Smith's Didionary of 
Gieek and Poman Geo yaphy^ ii. 533 
'•y. The author of the ancient Latin 
poem Aetna says (vv. 340 that 

people offered incense to the celestial 
deities on the top of Etna. 

^ See above, pp. 157 sq, 

® On Mount Chimaera in Lycia a 
flame burned perpetually which neither 


earth nor water could extinguish. See 
Pliny, i\at. Hist. li. 236, v. lOO ; 
Servius on \'irgil, Aen. vi. 288 ; 
Seneca, Etist. x. 3. 3 ; Diodorus, 
quoted by Photius, Bibliotheca., p. 212 
B, 10 jyy., ed. Bekker. This perpetual 
flame was rediscovered by Captain 
Beaufort near Poito Genovese on the 
coast of I.ycia. It issues from the 
side of a hill of crumbly serpentine 
rock, giving out an intense heat, but 
no smoke. “ Trees, brushwood, and 
weeds gro^v close round this little 
crater, a small stream trickles down 
tlie hill hard bye, and the ground does 
not appear to feel the effect of its heat 
at more than a few feet distance." The 
fire is not accompanied by earthquakes 
or noises ; it ejects no stones and 
emits no noxious vapours. There is 
nothing but a brilliant and perpetual 
flame, at which the shepherds often 
cook their food. See Fr. Beaufort, 
Karmania (London, 1817), p. 46; 
compare T. A. B. Spratt and E. 
Forbes, Travels in Lycia (London,. 
1847), ii. 181 sq. 
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was probably in no way connected with volcanic phenomena. 
Yet it was perhaps worth while to raise the question of their con* 
nection, even though it has received only a negative answer. 
The whole subject of the influence which physical environ- 
ment has exercised on the history of religion deserves to be 
studied with more attention than it has yet received.^ 


1 In the foregoing discussion I have 
confined myself, so far as concerns 
Asia, to the volcanic regions of 
Cappadocia, Lydia, and Caria. But 
Syria and Palestine, the home of 
Adonis and Melcarth, “abound in 
volcanic appearances, and very ex- 
tensive areas have been shaken, at 
diffeient periods, with great destruction 
of cities and loss of lives. Continual 
mention is made in history of the 
ravages committed by earthquakes in 
Sidon, Tyre, Berytus, Laodicea, and 
Antioch, and in the island of Cyprus. 
The country around the Dead Sea 
exhibits in some spots layers of sulphur 
and bitumen, forming a superficial 
deposit, supposed by Mr. Tristram to 
be of volcanic origin ” (Sir Ch. Lyell, 
Principles of Geology \, 592x^. ). As 
to the earthquakes of Syria and 


Phoenicia see vStrabo, i. 3. 16, p. 58 ; 
Lucretius, vi. 585; Josephus, 

Jiid. XV. 5 - 2 ; id.^ BelL Jud. i. 19. 3 ; 
\V. M. Thomson, The Land aiid the 
Book^ Central Palestine and Phoenicia^ 
pp. 56S-574 ; Ed. Robinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palest me f li. 422-424. 
It IS said that in the leign of the 
Emperor Justin the city of Antioch 
was totally destroyed by a dreadful 
earthquake, in which three hundred 
thousand people perished (Procopius, 
De Bello PersicOi ii. 14). The destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 
xix. 24-28) has been plausibly ex- 
plained as the effect of an earthquake 
liberating large quantities of petroleum 
and inflammable gases. See S. R. 
Driver, The Book of Genesis^ pp. 
202 sq. 
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THE RITUAL OF ADONIS 

Thus far we have dealt with the myth of Adonis and the 
legends which associated him with Byblus and Paphos. A 
discussion of these legends led us to the conclusion that 
among Semitic peoples in early times, Adonis, the divine 
lord of the city, was often personated by priestly kings 
or other members of the royal family, and that these his 
human representatives were of old put to death, whether 
periodically or occasionally, in their divine character. 
F'urther, we found that certain traditions and monuments of 
Asia Minor seem to preserve traces of a similar practice. As 
time went on, the cruel custom was apparently mitigated in 
various ways, for example, by substituting an effigy or an 
animal for the man, or by allowing the destined victim to 
escape with a merely make-believe sacrifice. The evidence 
of all this is drawn from a variety of scattered and often 
ambiguous indications : it is fragmentary, it is uncertain, 
and the conclusions built upon it inevitably partake of the 
weakness of the foundation. Where the records are so im- 
perfect, as they happen to be in this branch of our subject, 
the element of hypothesis must enter largely into any 
attempt to piece together and interpret the disjointed facts. 
How far the interpretations here proposed are sound, I leave 
to future inquiries to determine. 

From dim regions of the past, where we have had to 
grope our way with small help from the lamp of history, 
it is a relief to pass to those later periods of classical 
antiquity on which contemporary Greek writers have shed 
the light of their clear intelligence. To them we owe 

182 
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almost all that we know for certain about the rites of 
Adonis. The Semites who practised the worship have said 
little about it ; at all events little that they said has come 
down to us. Accordingly, the following account of the 
ritual is derived mainly from Greek authors who saw what 
they describe ; and it applies to ages in which the growth 
of humane feeling had softened some of the harsher features 
of the worship. 

At the festivals of Adonis, which were held in Western Festivals 
Asia and in Greek lands, the death of the god was ^’^inually 
mourned, with a bitter wailing, chiefly by women ; images resurrec- 
of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as to ^^^onis 
burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs;^ and 
in some places his revival was celebrated on the following 
day.^ But at different places the ceremonies varied some- 
w^hat in the manner and apparently also in the season of 
their celebration. At Alexandria images of Aphrodite and The 
Adonis were displayed on two couches ; beside them were 
set ripe fruits of all kinds, cakes, plants growing in flower- 
pots, and green bowers twined with anise. The marriage of 
the lovers was celebrated one day, and on the morrow 
women attired as mourners, with streaming hair and bared 
breasts, bore the image of the dead Adonis to the sea-shore 
and committed it to the waves. Yet they sorrowed 
not without hope, for they sang that the lost one would 
come back again.^ The date at which this Alexandrian 
ceremony was observed is not expressly stated ; but from 
the mention of the ripe fruits it has been inferred that 
it took place in late summer.'^ In the great Phoenician Uu- 
sanctuary of Astartc at Byblus the death of Adonis was 
annually mourned, to the shrill wailing notes of the flute, 
with weeping, lamentation, and beating of the breast ; but 


1 Plutarch, Ahihiades, 1 8 ; id.^ 
XuiaSy 13 ; Zenobius, Ccnlur. \. 49 ; 
Theocritus, xv. 132 sqq.\ P!lustathius 
on Homer, Od, xi. 590. 

“ Besides Lucian (cited below) see 
Jerome, Comvufit, in Ezcthicl. viii. 
14, “ in qua {solcmniiate) pUmj^itur 
quasi mortuusy et fostea reviviscensy 
canitur aique laudatnr . . . intcr- 

fectioncvi et resuntctioncTu Adonidis 
planctii et gaitdio prosequens'^ ; Or i gen, 


“ Selecta in Ezechiclem " (Migne's 
Patrologia {.iraecay xiii. Sco), doKovcri 
yap Kar ii'iat'TOu reXerds rivas ttouiv 
TpQrov /ikv oTL Op-qvov(T[.v avrbv [scil. 

u's T€Bvi)KOTay hivrepov 5e 

OTL xaipoi'cro' iv aiVaj ws drd v€Kpwv 

avaffTavTL. 

3 Theocritus, xv. 

^ \V. Mannbardt, Anti he 
und FcldkiiUey p. 277. 
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next day he was believed to come to life again and ascend 
up to heaven in the presence of his worshippers. The 
disconsolate believers, left behind on earth, shaved their 
heads as the Egyptians did on the death of the divine bull 
Apis ; women who could not bring themselves to sacrifice 
their beautiful tresses had to give themselves up to strangers 
on a certain day of the festival, and to dedicate to Astarte 
the wages of their shame.^ 

Date of the This Phoenician festival appears to have been a vernal 
Bybius^^ one, for its date was determined by the discoloration of 
the river Adonis, and this has been observed by modern 
travellers to occur in spring. At that season the red 
earth washed down from the mountains by the rain 
tinges the water of the river, and even the sea, for a 
great way with a blood -red hue, and the crimson stain 
was believed to be the blood of Adonis, annually wounded 
The to death by the boar on Mount Lebanon.^ Again, the 
and"the^ scarlet anemone is said to have sprung from the blood of 
Adonis, or to have been stained by it ; ^ and as the anemone 
of Adonis' blooms in Syria about Easter, this may be thought to show 
that the festival of Adonis, or at least one of his festivals, 
was held in spring. The name of the flower is probably 
derived from Naaman (“ darling which seems to have been 
an epithet of Adonis. The Arabs still call the anemone 


^ Lucian, De dea Syria^ 6. See 
above, p. 33. The flutes used by 
the Phoenicians in the lament for 
Ationis are mentioned by Athenaeus 
(iv, 76, p. 174 F), and by Pollux (iv. 
76), nho say that the same name 
was applied by the Phoenicians 
both to the tUue and to Adonis liimsLdf. 
Conifiare F. C, Mo\ers, IMe Phoe- 
mztt.y\ 1. 243 j/. We have seen that 
Mutes were also played in the Baby- 
lonnn rites of Tamnuu (al>ove, p. 7). 
Lucian’s words, 4 s rhv rje^ja 'rr 4 fXTrov(n, 
imply that the ascension of the gotl 
was supposed to take place in the 
presence, if not befoie the eyes, of the 
worshipping crowds. The deviation of 
Byblus to Adonis is noticed also by 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 18, p. 755). 

“ Lucian, 0/. tit. 8. The discolora- 
tion of the river and the sea was observed 


by H. Maundrell on — March 

27 1697 

See his “ Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem,’’ in Bohn's Early J'raz'ch in 
Palestine^ edited by Thomas Wright 
(London, 1S4S), pp. 41 1 sq. Renan 
remarked the discoloration at the begin- 
ning of February de P/i/meze, 

p. 283). In his well-known lines on 
the suliject Milton has laid the mouin- 
ing in summer : — 

Thammuz came ziext be h indy 
IfViose annual wound in Lebanon 
allur'd 

The Syrian damsels to lameni his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer s day, 

3 0 \itl, Meiam. x. 735 ; Servius on 
\drgil, Aen. v. 72 ; J. Tzetzes, Sehol. 
on Lycofhron, S31. Bion, on the other 
hand, represents the anemone as sprung 
from the tears of Aphrodite {Idyl. i. 66). 
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‘^wounds of the Naaman.’’^ The red rose also was said to 
owe its hue to the same sad occasion ; for Aphrodite, 
hastening to her wounded lover, trod on a bush of white 
roses ; the cruel thorns tore her tender flesh, and her sacred 
blood dyed the white roses for ever red." It would be idle, 
perhaps, to lay much weight on evidence drawn from the 
calendar of flowers, and in particular to press an argument 
so fragile as the bloom of the rose. Yet so far as it counts 
at all, the tale which links the damask rose with the 
death of Adonis points to a summer rather than to a Festivals of 
spring celebration of his passion. In Attica, certainly, the 
festival fell at the height of summer. For the fleet Anuoch. 
which Athens fitted out against Syracuse, and by the 
destruction of which her power was permanently crippled, 
sailed at midsummer, and by an ominous coincidence the 
sombre rites of Adonis were being celebrated at the very 
time. As the troops marched down to the harbour to 
embark, the streets through which they passed were lined 
with coffins and corpse-like effigies, and the air was rent 
with the noise of women wailing for the dead Adonis. The 
circumstance cast a gloom over the sailing of the most 
splendid armament that Athens ever sent to sea.^ Many 
ages afterwards, when the Emperor Julian made his first 
entry into Antioch, he found in like manner the gay, the 
luxurious capital of the East plunged in mimic grief for the 
annual death of Adonis ; and if he had any presentiment of 
coming evil, the voices of lamentation which struck upon 
his ear must have seemed to sound his knell.'^ 

The resemblance of these ceremonies to the Indian and 

^ \V. Kobertst)n Smith, “ Ctc^ia^ his habitunl contempt for tiie '^u[»elsti- 

and the Semiramib Legend,’’ EnRish tion of his countr\men, di-^jlains to 

nistorical Revieiv^ ii. (1SS7) P’ 3 ^ 7 ’ notice the coincidence. Adonis was 
follovsing Lagarde, also bewailed by the Argi\c women 

J. T/.et/es, SihoL on Lycophrou^ ( Pausanias, li. 20. 61 , but we do not 

831 ; Gcoponud, xi. 17 ; Myiho^} aphi know at what season of the year the 

Grae i^ ed. A, Westeimann. p. 359. lamentation tot>k ]jlace. In^ci ijitions 
Compare Bion, TJyL i. 66 ; Pausanias, prove that proces'iions in honour of 

vi 24. 7 ; Phiiostratus, Epnt, i. Adonis were held in the Piraeus, and 

and lii. that a society i f his worshippers 

2 Plutarch, A,\iUaJes^ iS ; e\i-ted at Solyma in Cam. See 

Adiias^ 13. The date of the sailing Dittonberger, Sy/ioyt In^\nptionnm 
of the fleet is given by Thucydides Graicarumy Nos. 726, 741, 

{vi. 30, d^pois fji€aoivTO^ who, with ^ Ammiamis ^b1rcelllnus, xxii. 9. 15. 
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European ceremonies which I have described elsewhere 
is obvious. In particular, apart from the somewhat 
doubtful date of its celebration, the Alexandrian ceremony 
is almost identical with the Indian.^ In both of them the 
marriage of two divine beings, whose affinity with vegetation 
seems indicated by the fresh plants with which they are 
surrounded, is celebrated in effigy, and the effigies are 
afterwards mourned over and thrown into the water.^ 
From the similarity of these customs to each other and 
to the spring and midsummer customs of modern Europe 
we should naturally expect that they all admit of a common 
explanation. Hence, if the explanation which I have 
adopted of the latter is correct, the ceremony of the death 
and resurrection of Adonis must also have been a dramatic 
representation of the decay and revival of plant life. The 
inference thus based on the resemblance of the customs is 
confirmed by the following features in the legend and ritual 
of Adonis. His affinity with vegetation comes out at once 
in the common story of his birth. He was said to have 
been born from a myrrh-tree, the bark of which bursting, 
after a ten months’ gestation, allowed the lovely infant to 
come forth. According to some, a boar rent the bark with 
his tusk and so opened a passage for the babe. A faint 
rationalistic colour was given to the legend by saying that 
his mother was a woman named Myrrh, who had been 
turned into a myrrh- tree soon after she had conceived the 
child.^ The use of myrrh as incense at the festival of 
Adonis may have given rise to the fable.^ We have seen 
that incense was burnt at the corresponding Babylonian 
rites,"' just as it was burnt by the idolatrous Hebrews in 
honour of the Queen of Heaven,'^ who was no other than 
Astarte. Again, the story that Adonis spent half, or 

^ Sec TV/t’ li. 105 yyt/. 18; Hyginu^, FiiIk 58, 164; Ful- 

2 In the Alexandrian ceiemony, gen tins, iii. S. The word Myirha or 
however, it a[»pcar> to have been the Smyrna is borrowed from the Phoenician 
image of Adonis only \\hich was (Liddell and Scott, Gnek lexicon, s,z', 
thrown into the sea. ijyivpvoi). Hence the mother's name, 

^ Apollodorus, Bihlioih. iii, 14. 4 ; as Mell as tlie son’s, was taken directly 
Schol, on Theocritus, i. 109 ; Antoninus from the Semites. 

Liberalis, Transform, 34 ; J. Tzetzes, ^ \V. Mann hard t, IVahU und 

Schol. on Lycophron. 829 ; Ovid, Feldknlte, p. 283, n, 2. 

Metam. x. 489 sqq. ; Servius on ^ Above, p. 7. 

Virgil, Aen, v. 72, and on Bucol. x. ® Jeremiah xliv. 17-19. 
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according to others a third, of the year in the lower world 
and the rest of it in the upper world, ^ is explained most 
simply and naturally by supposing that he represented 
vegetation, especially the corn, which lies buried in the 
earth half the year and reappears above ground the other 
half. Certainly of the annual phenomena of nature there 
is none which suggests so obviously the idea of death 
and resurrection as the disappearance and reappearance of 
vegetation in autumn and spring. Adonis has been taken 
for the sun ; but there is nothing in the sun’s annual 
course within the temperate and tropical zones to suggest 
that he is dead for half or a third of the year and alive 
for the other half or two-thirds. He might, indeed, be 
conceived as weakened in winter, but dead he could not 
be thought to be ; his daily reappearance contradicts the 
supposition. Within the Arctic Circle, where the sun 
annually disappears for a continuous period which varies 
from twenty-four hours to six months according to the 
latitude, his yearly death and resurrection would certainly 
be an obvious idea ; but no one except the unfortunate 
astronomer Bailly ^ has maintained that the Adonis worship 
came from the Arctic regions. On the other hand, the 
annual death and revival of vegetation is a conception 
which readily presents itself to men in every stage of 
savagery and civilisation ; and the vastness of the scale on 
which this ever- recurring decay and regeneration takes 
place, together with man’s intimate dependence on it for 
subsistence, combine to render it the most impressive 
annual occurrence in nature, at least within the temperate 
zones. It is no wonder that a phenomenon so important, 
so striking, and so universal should, by suggesting similar 


^ Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 4S ; 
Hyginus, Astrouovi. ii. 7 ; Lucian, 
Diahi^. dear. >i. i ; Cor nut us, De 
natiira dcoritm^ 28, p. 163 sq. ed. 
Osannus ; Apollodorus, iii. 14. 4. 

“ Bailly, Lettjes su^ lOn^^mc des 
Science'; (London and Pans, 1 777), 
pp. 255 ; ?(/., Lettres sue t Adautide 

de /Vir/c// (Lonilon and I’aris, 17701, 
pp. 1 14-125. Carlyle has {lescrihed 
how through the sleety drizzle of a 


dreary XovemCer day poor innocent 
Badly was diagged to the scaffold 
amid the howls and cur-c'? of the 
Parisian mol» bk. 

V. ch. 2). My friend the late Professor 
C. PiCndall showed me a book by a 
Hindoo gentleman in which it is seri- 
ously maintained that the primitive 
home of the Aryans vas within the 
Arctic regions. See* Pal Gang.ulhar 
Tilak, ‘1 hr Art tic Horn ' :hc J'fd, 7 s 
(Poona an<l Bonihay, 19031. 
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ideas, have given rise to similar rites in many lands. We 
may, therefore, accept as probable an explanation of the 
Adonis worship which accords so well with the facts of nature 
and with the analogy of similar rites in other lands. More- 
over, the explanation is countenanced by a considerable body 
of opinion amongst the ancients themselves, who again 
and again interpreted the dying and reviving god as the 
reaped and sprouting grain.^ 

The character of Tammuz or Adonis as a corn-spirit 
comes out plainly in an account of his festival given by 
an Arabic writer of the tenth century. In describing 
the rites and sacrifices observed at the different seasons 
of the year by the heathen Syrians of Harran, he 


* Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 48, 
6 "Aowi'ts. ■^■yovv 6 aiTos 6 (nr€Lp6,a€V0Sj 
fx^pas iv ry yy iroieL dirb rys airopas 
Kal fxTjvas avrbv i] 

tovt€<ttlv 7} evKpao’ia rou d^pos. Kal 
eKTore XapiiSavovciv avrov ol dvOpcowoL, 

Jerome on Ezekiel, viii. 14, Eadem 
litas huju set' modi fabidas /ootai iim, 
quae hahent tiir/>iiudiiie/ii, intei pretatiir 
suit ill ter luterfeetioih m et reairre,- 
tionem Adonldis planetu et :^audio pro- 
seqiieni : quorum alter nm in seminihus^ 
quae moriuntur in terrUy altei um in 
se^etibuSy quibns mortua semina rena- 
scuntnry osiendi put all' Origen, 
“ Selecta in Ezechielem ” (Migne’s 
Fatroloetia Graeva, xiii. 800), ol ire pi 
Tyu dvayojyy}v tCov 'FAXyviKuiit fivdujv 
SeLuoi nai fxiOiKrji voju.Lqofxlt/7}^ OeoXoyias, 
(paai TOP "XbujVLV avpL'fioXov Gvai tHjv rys 
yrjs KapTTLOi'y Opyvov/JLeviev [xh ore (nru- 
povraiy dvLffTafxevojv Kal bid rovro 

Xaipeiv iroiovvTitiv tovs yeuipyov's ore 
4>i’ovrai. Ammianus Marcellinus, xix. 
I. II., “ /// solltmnibus Adonidis 
sat risy quod simulad ui/i aliqiicd 
esse frue^iiai alultamm lelipiones 
myqieae dotcntd' Id, xxii. 9. 15, 

af/iato Teneri^iy ut pa'ailae fmyunty 
apri dente ferali deletOy quod in 
adulto flare sett arum e,\t indicium 
frwyum."' Clement of Alexandri.i, 
Horn. 6. 1 1 (quoted by \V. Mannhardt, 
Anti lee IVald- und Feldkultey p. 281), 
Xap.^dvov<Ti be ral ‘'AbcoPiP ei? ciipatoi’S 
KapTroi's. Etymolos^cum Mai^numy s.z'. 
'“AbcopiS Kvpiov' bvvarai Kai 6 Kapirbs 
€lvaL dbuipis' olop dbibpeios Kapirbs, 


dpbcTKuiP. Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. 

iii. II. 9, "Abwpis TT}S tCov reXeiwp 
Kapir^p eKTo/JLjjs av/x^oXop, Sallustius 
philosophus, De diis et mundo,” 

iv. Fragment a Philosophorum Grae- 
coruiHy ed. F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 32, 
oi AlyviTTioL . . . avrd rd (rwptara Oeovs 
POjuiaaPT€s . . . ^ I aiv fxkp ttjp yyp . . . 
’'Abiepip be Kapirovs. Joannes Lydus, 
De men:^ibuSy iv. 4, rep 'Abchpibiy tovt- 
ecTL Tip Matw . . . ws dXXoLS boKel, 

^ Abajpis flip ecTTLp 6 Kapirbs, ktX. The 
view that Tammuz or Adonis is a 
personification of the dying and re- 
viving vegetation is now accepted by 
many scholars. See P. Jensen, Kosvio- 
logic der Babylonier (Strasburg, 1S90), 
p. 480; nl,y Assyrisch-babylonische 
Mythen und Epeiiy pp. 4H» 5^^ » 
Zimmein, in E. Schrader’s Keiltn- 
schriften und das A lie Tesiament^ 
p. 397 ; A. Jeremias, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. u. rom, 
Jlythalogie, iii. 265 ; R* Wiinsch, Das 
Fruhhngp'est der Jnsel Malta (Lejpsic, 
1902), p. 21 ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes 
sur Ics Religions Semitiquesy- pp. 306 
sqq, ; AV. v. Baudissin, “Tammuz,” 
Rcahncyclopadie fui prolestantische 
Theoh giC und Kirchengeschichte. Pi of. 
last row regartls Tammuz as a god both 
of the sun and of vegetation (Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 547 ? 
564, 574, 588). But such a combina- 
tion of disparate qualities seems artificial 
and unlikely. 
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says: — “ Tam muz (July). In the middle of this month 
is the festival of el-Bugat, that is, of the weeping women, 
and this is the Ta-uz festival, which is celebrated in honour 
of the god Ta-uz. The women bewail him, because his 
lord slew him so cruelly, ground his bones in a mill, and 
then scattered them to the wind. The women (during this 
festival) eat nothing which has been ground in a mill, but 
limit their diet to steeped wheat, sweet vetches, dates, 
raisins, and the like.” ^ Ta-uz, who is no other than 
Tammuz, is here like Burnses John Barleycorn — 

They wasted d^er a score hi tig- Jlamc 
The inat'row of his bofies ; 

But a 7}iiller iis\i him worst of all — 

For he crusICd him betweeti two stones I 

This concentration, so to say, of the nature of Adonis 
upon the cereal crops is characteristic of the stage of culture 
reached by his worshippers in historical times. They had 
left the nomadic life of the wandering hunter and herdsman 
far behind them ; for ages they had been settled on the 
land, and had depended for their subsistence mainly on the 
products of tillage. The berries and roots of the wilderness, 
the grass of the pastures, which had been matters of vital 
importance to their ruder forefathers, were now of little 
moment to them : more and more their thoughts and 
energies were engrossed by the staple of their life, the corn ; 
more and more accordingly the propitiation of the deities 
of fertility in general and of the corn-spirit in particular 
tended to become the central feature of their religion. The 
aim they set before themselves in celebrating the rites was 
thoroughly practical. It was no vague poetical sentiment 
which prompted them to hail with joy the rebirth of vegeta- 
tion and to mourn its decline. Hunger, felt or feared, was 
the mainspring of the worship of Adonis. 

It has been suggested by Father Lagrange that the'ih.* 
mourning for Adonis was essentially a harvest rite designed 
to propitiate the corn-god, who was then either perishing interpreted 
under the sickles of the reapers, or being trodden to death 

^ D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssahier uud IridtoaUtU p, 3S. 

der Ssabismus^ ii. 27 ; , Ceber ~ The comparison is due to Felix 

Tammtlz und die Meiisthenverehriarii Liebrecht {Zur Vidk^havt ^ p, 259). 
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under the hoofs of the oxen on the threshing-floor. While 
the men slew him, the women wept crocodile tears at home 
to appease his natural indignation by a show of grief for his 
death.^ The theory fits in well with the dates of the 
festivals, which fell in spring or summer ; for spring and 
summer, not autumn, are the seasons of the barley and 
wheat harvests in the lands which worshipped Adonis.^ 
Further, the hypothesis is confirmed by the practice of the 
Egyptian reapers, who lamented, calling upon Isis, when 
they cut the first corn ; ^ and it is recommended by the 
analogous customs of many hunting tribes, who testify great 
respect for the animals which they kill and eat.^ 

Thus interpreted the death of Adonis is not the 


* M. J. Lagrange, Etudes siir les 
Religions Simitiques'^ (Paris, 1905), 
pp. 307 sq. 

^ Hence Philo of Alexandria dates 
the corn - reaping in the middle of 
spring {'Sleo'ovuTos ^apos &p.T]Tos 

evLCTTarai, Re spsihil legihits^ 1. 183, 
^ol. V. p. 44, ed. L. Cohn). On 
this subject Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie writes t<,) me; ‘‘The Coptic 
calendar puts on April 2 begin- 
ning of wheat harvest in Upper 
Egypt, May 2 w*heat harvest, Lowxr 
Egypt, Barley is two or tliree weeks 
earlier than wheat m Palestine, but 
probably less in Egypt. The Palestine 
harv'est is about the time of that in 
Xorth Egypt.” With regard to 
Palestine we are told that “the har- 
vest begins wdth the barley in April ; 
in the valley of the Jordan it begins 
at the end of March. Between the 
enrl of the barley harve.'st and the 
beginning of the wheat harvest an 
interval of two or three weeks elapses. 
Thus as a rule the business of harvest 
lasts about seven weeks ” (J. Benzinger, 
Hebi aischc Anhaologie^ p. 209). “The 
principal grain crops of Palestine are 
barley, wheat, lentils, maize, and millet. 
Of the latter there is very little, and it 
is ail gathered in by the end of May. 
The maize is then only just beginning 
to shoot. In the hotter parts of the 
Jordan valley the barley harvest is over 
by the end of March, and throughout 
the country the wheat harvest is at its 


height at the end of May, excepting in 
the highlands of Galilee, where it is 
about a fortnight later” (H, B. Tristram, 
The Land of Israel^ p. 583 sq, }. As to 
Greece, Professor E. A. Gardner tells 
me that harvest is from April to May in 
the plains and about a month later in 
the mountains. He adds that “ barley 
may, then, be assigned to the latter 
part of ^Vpril, wheat to May in the 
lower ground, but you know’ the great 
difference of climate betw’een different 
parts ; there is the same difference of 
a month in the vintage.” Mrs. Hawes 
(Miss Boyd), who excavated at Gournia, 
tells me that in Crete the barley is cut 
in April and the beginning of May, and 
that the wheat is cut and threshed from 
about the twentieth of June, though 
the dates naturally vary somewhat with 
the height of the place above the sea. 
June is also the season w’hen the w'heat 
is threshed in Euboea (R. A. Arnold, 
From the Lez'ant (London, 1868), 
i. 250). Thus it seems possible that 
the spring festival of Adonis coincided 
with the cutting of the first barley in 
March, and his summer festival with 
the threshing of the last wheat in June. 
Father Lagiange {op. cit. pp. 305 sq.) 
argues that the rites of Adonis were 
always celebrated in summer at the 
solstice of June or soon afterwards. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, i, 14. 2. See 
below, pp. 296, 347 sq. 

The Golden Bough? ii. 396 sqq. 
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natural decay of vegetation in general under the summer But 
heat or the winter cold ; it is the violent destruction 
of the corn by man, who cuts it down on the field, was a spirit 
stamps it to pieces on the threshing-floor, and grinds it 
to powder in the mill. That this was indeed the principal ^'oots, and 
aspect in which Adonis presented himself in later times to before he 
the agricultural peoples of the Levant, may be admitted ; t»ecame 
but whether from the beginning he had been the corn and onhe'^ 
nothing but the corn, may be doubted. At an earlier cultivated 

corn. 

period he may have been to the herdsman, above all, the 
tender herbage which sprouts after rain, offering rich pasture 
to the lean and hungry cattle. Earlier still he may have 
embodied the spirit of the nuts and berries which the 
autumn woods yield to the savage hunter and his squaw. 

And just as the husbandman must propitiate the spirit of 
the corn which he consumes, so the herdsman must appease 
the spirit of the grass and leaves which his cattle munch, 
and the hunter must soothe the spirit of the roots which he 
digs, and of the fruits which he gathers from the bough. In 
all cases the propitiation of the injured and angry sprite 
would naturally comprise elaborate excuses and apologies, 
accompanied by loud lamentations at his decease whenever, 
through some deplorable accident or necessity, he happened 
to be murdered as well as robbed. Only we must bear in 
mind that the savage hunter and herdsman of those early 
days had probably not yet attained to the abstract idea of 
vegetation in general ; and that accordingly, so far as Adonis 
existed for them at all, he must have been the Adon or lord 
of each individual tree and plant rather than a personifica- 
tion of vegetable life as a whole. Thus there would be as 
many Adonises as there were trees and shrubs, and each 
of them might expect to receive satisfaction for any damage 
done to his person or property. And year by year, when • 
the trees were deciduous, every Adonis would seem to bleed 
to death with the red leaves of autumn and to come to life 
again with the fresh green of spring. 

We have seen reason to think that in early times 
Adonis was sometimes personated by a living man who 
died a violent death in the character of the god. Further, 
there is evidence which goes to show that among the 
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The pro- agricultural peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean, the corn- 
the^com-^* Spirit, by whatever name he was known, was often repre- 
spirit may sented, year by year, by human victims slain on the harvest- 
with the field.^ If that was so, it seems likely that the propitiation 
worjip^of of the corn-spirit would tend to fuse to some extent with 
the worship of the dead. For the spirits of these victims 
might be thought to return to life in the ears which they had 
fattened with their blood, and to die a second death at the 
reaping of the corn. Now the ghosts of those who have 
perished by violence are surly and apt to wreak their 
vengeance on their slayers whenever an opportunity offers. 
Hence the attempt to appease the souls of the slaughtered 
victims would naturally blend, at l6ast in the popular concep- 
tion, with the attempt to pacify the slain corn-spirit. And 
as the dead came back in the sprouting corn, so they might 
be thought to return in the spring flowers, waked from their 
long sleep by the soft vernal airs. They had been laid to 
their rest under the sod. What more natural than to 
imagine that the violets and the hyacinths, the roses and 
the anemones, sprang from their dust, were empurpled or 
incarnadined by their blood, and contained some portion of 
their spirit ? 


/ sofJietinies think that 7iever blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 

That eve7y Hyacinth the Garde7i wears 
Dropt in her Lap front some once lo^iely Head. 


A7id this revivitig Herb whose tender Gree7t 
Fledges the River- Lip 07i which we lea/t — 

Ally leatt lipoti it lightly., for who k/tows 
Frotn what once lovely Lip it sptitigs tiriseen ? 


The festival At Athens the great Commemoration of the Dead fell 

in spring about the middle of March, when the early flowers 
of tiowers. are in bloom. Then the dead were believed to rise from 
their graves and go about the streets, vainly endeavouring 
to enter the temples and the dwellings, which were barred 
against these perturbed spirits with ropes, buckthorn, and 
pitch. The name of the festival, according to the most 

^ W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschtingen., pp. i $qq , ; The Goldett Botighp 
ii. 224 sqq. 
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obvious and natural interpretation, means the Festival of 
Flowers, and the title would fit well with the substance of 
the ceremonies if at that season the poor ghosts were indeed 
thought to creep from the narrow house with the opening 
flowers/ There may therefore be a measure of truth in the 
theory of Renan, who saw in the Adonis worship a dreamy 
voluptuous cult of death, conceived not as the King of 
Terrors, but as an insidious enchanter who lures his victims 
to himself and lulls them into an eternal sleep. The infinite 
charm of nature in the Lebanon, he thought, lends itself to 
religious emotions of this sensuous, visionary sort, hovering 
vaguely between pain and pleasure, between slumber and 
tears.^ It would doubtless be a mistake to attribute to 
Syrian peasants the worship of a conception so purely 
abstract as that of death in general. Yet it may be true 
that in their simple minds the thought of the reviving 
spirit of vegetation was blent with the very concrete notion 
of the ghosts of the dead, who come to life again in spring 
days with the early flowers, with the tender green of the corn 
and the many-tinted blossoms of the trees. Thus their views 
of the death and resurrection of nature would be coloured by 
their views of the death and resurrection of man, by their 
personal sorrows and hopes and fears. In like manner we 
cannot doubt that Renan's theory of Adonis was itself deeply 
tinged by passionate memories, memories of the slumber 
akin to death which sealed his own eyes on the slopes of 
the Lebanon, memories of the sister who sleeps in the land 
of Adonis never again to wake with the anemones and the 
roses. 


^ This explanation of the name 
AnthesUria^ as applied to a festival of 
the dead, is due to Mr. R. Wunsch 
{Das Fruhliugsfcst der fusel Malta^ 
Leipsic, 1902, pp. 43 sqq.). I cannot 
accept my friend Dr. A. W. Verrall’s 
ingenious derivation of the word from 
a verb avixQk(yca.(sQ<XK in the sense of 


“to conjure up ” {Journal of Hellenio 
Studics^ XX. (1900) pp. 115*117). As 
to the festival see E. Rohde, Psyche^ 
i. 236 sqq. ; Miss J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Kelisqion^ pp. 32 sqq. 

‘ E. Renan, Mission de Ph^ni, je 
{Pans, 1864), p. 216. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 


Perhaps the best proof that Adonis was a deity of vegeta- 
tion, and especially of the corn, is furnished by the gardens 
of Adonis, as they were called. These were baskets or pots 
filled with earth, in which wheat, barley, lettuces, fennel, and 
various kinds of flowers were sown and tended for eight 
days, chiefly or exclusively by women. Fostered by the 
sun’s heat, the plants shot up rapidly, but having no root they 
withered as rapidly away, and at the end of eight days were 
carried out with the images of the dead Adonis, and flung 
with them into the sea or into springs.^ 

These gardens of Adonis are most naturally interpreted 
as representatives of Adonis or manifestations of his power ; 
they represented him, true to his original nature, in vegetable 
form, while the images of him, with which they were carried 
out and cast into the water, portrayed him in his later 
human form. All these Adonis ceremonies, if I am right, 
were originally intended as charms to promote the growth 
or revival of vegetation ; and the principle by which they 


^ For the authorities see Raoul 
Rochette, “ Memoirc sur les jardins 
d* Adonis,"’ Kevuc ATthcolo^^iqite^ viii. 
{1851) pp. 97-123; W. Mannhardt, 
An tike iVald- und Fcldkidte^ p. 279, 
note 2, and p. 2S0, note 2. To the 
authorities cited by Mannhardt add 
Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, vi. 7. 3 ; 
id., De Can sis Plant, i. 12. 2; Gre- 
gorius Cyprius, i. 7 ; Macarius, i, 63; 
Apostolius, i. 34 ; Diogenianus, i. 14 ; 
Plutarch, De sera 7 in?n. vind. 17, 
Women only are mentioned as planting 


the gardens of Adonis by Plutarch, l.c.', 
Julian, Convn'ium, p. 329 ed. Span- 
heim (p. 423 ed. Ilertlein) ; Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. xi. 590. On the other 
hand, Apostolius and Diogenianus (//. cc . ) 
say 01'rei'oj'Tes ^ (pvrevQvaaL. The pro- 
cession at the festival of Adonis is 
mentioned in an Attic inscription of 
302 or 301 B.c. (Dittenbeiger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graeauniinp No. 726). 
Gardens of Adonis are perhaps alluded 
to by Isaiah (xvii. 10, with the com- 
mentators). 
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were supposed to produce this effect was homoeopathic 
or imitative magic. For ignorant people suppose that by 
mimicking the effect which they desire to produce they 
actually help to produce it ; thus by sprinkling water they 
make rain, by lighting a fire they make sunshine, and so on. 
Similarly, by mimicking the growth of crops they hope to 
ensure a good harvest. The rapid growth of the wheat and 
barley in the gardens of Adonis was intended to make the 
corn shoot up ; and the throwing of the gardens and of the The 
images into the water was a charm to secure a due supply of 
fertilising rain.^ The same, I take it, was the object of 
throwing the effigies of Death and the Carnival into water in ^vas a ram- 
the corresponding ceremonies of modern Europe.^ Certainly charm, 
the custom of drenching with water a leaf-clad person, who 
undoubtedly personifies vegetation, is still resorted to in 
Europe for the express purpose of producing rain.^ Similarly 
the custom of throwing water on the last corn cut at Parallel 
harvest, or on the person who brings it home (a custom customs of 
observed in Germany and France, and till quite lately in drenching 
England and Scotland), is in some places practised with the ^vuh^water 
avowed intent to procure rain for the next year’s crops. harvest 
Thus in Wallachia and amongst the Roumanians of Tran- sowing, 
sylvania, when a girl is bringing home a crown made of the 
last ears of corn cut at harvest, all who meet her hasten to 
throw water on her, and two farm-servants are placed at the 
door for the purpose ; for they believe that if this were not 
done, the crops next year would perish from drought.'^ So 


^ In hot southern countries like 
Egypt and the Semitic regions of 
\Ve.^tern Asia, where vegetation de- 
pends chiefly or entirely upon irriga- 
tion, the purpose of the charm is 
doubtless to secure a plentiful flow 
of water in the streams. But as the 
ultimate object and the charms for 
securing it are the same in both cases, 
I have not thought it necessary always 
to point out the distinction. 

2 The Golden ii. 78 sqq, 

3 Ibid, i. 94 sqq, 

W. Mannhardt, Baiimkiiltns, p. 
214; W. Das Ja/ir iind seine 

Tage in Meinun;^^ und Branch dtr 
Romanen Siebenbur^ens^'^^qi, iSjy. The 
custom of throwing water on the last 


waggon-load of corn returning from the 
harvest- field has been practised within 
living memoiy in Wigtownshire, and at 
Orwell in Cambndgediire. See Folk- 
lore Journal^ vii. (1SS9) pp. 50, 51. 
(In the first of these passages the Orwell 
at which the custom used to be observed 
is said to be in Kent ; this was a mistake 
of mine, which my informant, the Rev. 
E. B. Birks, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, afterwards 
corrected.) Mr. R. F. Davis writes 
to me (March 4, 1906} from Camp- 
bell College, Belfast : “ Between 30 
and 40 years ago I was staying, as a 
very small boy, at a Nottinghamshire 
farmhouse at haivcst-time, and was 
allowed — as a great privilege — to ride 
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amongst the Saxons of Transylvania, the person who wears 
the wreath made of the last corn cut is drenched with water 
to the skin ; for the wetter he is, the better will be next 
year’s harvest, and the more grain there will be threshed out 
Sometimes the wearer of the wreath is the reaper who cut 
the last corn.^ In Northern Euboea, when the corn-sheaves 
have been piled in a stack, the farmer’s wife brings a pitcher 
of water and offers it to each of the labourers that he may 
wash his hands. Every man, after he has washed his hands, 
sprinkles water on the corn and on the threshing-floor, 
expressing at the same time a wish that the corn may last 
long. Lastly, the farmer’s wife holds the pitcher slantingly 
and runs at full speed round the stack without spilling a 
drop, while she utters a wish that the stack may endure as 
long as the circle she has just described.^ At the spring 
ploughing in Prussia, when the ploughmen and sowers 
returned in the evening from their work in the fields, the 
farmer’s wife and the servants used to splash water over 
them. The ploughmen and sowers retorted by seizing every 
one, throwing them into the pond, and ducking them under 
the water. The farmer’s wife might claim exemption on 
payment of a forfeit, but every one else had to be ducked. 
By observing this custom they hoped to ensure a due 
supply of rain for the seed.^ Also after harvest in Prussia, 
the person who wore a wreath made of the last corn cut 
was drenched with water, while a prayer was uttered that 
“ as the corn had sprung up and multiplied through the 
water, so it might spring up and multiply in the barn and 
granary.” ^ At Schlanow, in Brandenburg, when the sowers 
return home from the first sowing they are drenched 
with water in order that the corn may grow.” ^ In 


home on the top of the last load. All 
the harvesters followed the waggon, 
and on reaching the farmyard we found 
the maids of the farm gathered near 
the gate, with bowls and buckets of 
water, which they proceeded to throw 
on the men, who got thoroughly 
drenched.” 

' G. A. Heinrich, AgrajHsche Sitten 
und Gebranche unter den Sachsen 
Siebenburgens (Hermanstadt, iSSo), p. 
24 ; H. von Wlislocki, Sitten und 


Branch der Sicbenbiirger (Ham- 

burg, 18SS), p. 32. 

“ G. Drosinis, Land und Leute in 
Nord-Euboa (Leipsic, 1884), p. 53. 

3 Matthaus Praetor ius, Deliciae Prus- 
sicaej p. 55 ; \V. Mannhardt, Baum- 
kulius, pp. 214 sq, , note. 

^ M. Praetorius, op, cit. p. 60 ; W. 
Mannhardt, Baumkultiis^ p. • 2 i 5 > note. 

® H. Prahn, “ Glaube und Branch 
in der Mark Brandenburg,” Zeitschrift 
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Anhalt on the same occasion the farmer is still often 
sprinkled with water by his family ; and his men and 
horses, and even the plough, receive the same treatment. 
The object of the custom, as people at Arensdorf explained 
it, is “ to wish fertility to the fields for the whole year.’' ^ 
So in Hesse, when the ploughmen return with the plough 
from the field for the first time, the women and girls lie in 
wait for them and slyly drench them with water.“ Near 
Naaburg, in Bavaria, the man who first comes back from 
sowing or ploughing has a vessel of water thrown over him 
by some one in hiding.^ At Hettingen in Baden the 
farmer who is about to begin the sowing of oats is sprinkled 
with water, in order that the oats may not shrivel up,*^ 
Before the Tusayan Indians of North America go out to 
plant their fields, the women sometimes pour water on them ; 
the reason for doing so is that “ as the water is poured on 
the men, so may water fall on the planted fields.” The 
Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan steep the seed of the maize 
in water before they sow it, in order that the god of the 
waters may bestow on the fields the needed moisture.^ 

The opinion that the gardens of Adonis are essentially 
charms to promote the growth of vegetation, especially of 
the crops, and that they belong to the same class of customs 
as those spring and midsummer folk -customs of modern 
Europe which I have described elsewhere,' does not rest for 
its evidence merely on the intrinsic probability of the case. 
Fortunately we are able to show that gardens of Adonis (if 
we may use the expression in a general sense) are still 
planted, first, by a primitive race at their sowing season, 
and, second, by European peasants at midsummer. Amongst 
the Oraons and Mundas of Bengal, when the time comes for 
planting out the rice which has been grown in seed-beds, a 


des yereins fur Volkskundey i. (1891) 
p. 186. 

^ O. Ilartung, Zur Volk'^kunde 
aus Anhalt,” Zcit'^chrift des Ve reins 
fur Volksknnde^ vii. (1S97) p. 150. 

- \V. Kolbe, Ilcssische Volks-SUten 
inid Gebraiichey p. 51. 

3 Bai'aria^ Landes- und Volkskundc 
des Koni;-e,reichs Bayeniy ii. 297. 

E. H. Meyer, Badisehes Volks- 
Icben {Strasburg, 1900), p. 420. 


J. Walter Fewkc'^, The Tusayan 
New Fire Ceremony,” rroctcduie^s of 
the Beslen Sceiciy (f Natural History ^ 
xxvi. (1S95) p. 446. 

^ “ Lettre (lu cure de Santiago 
Tepehuacan a son evcque," Bulletin 
de la Sc. lit I de Glcyraphie (Paris), 
Deuxieme Serie, ii. (1S34) pp. iSl sq. 

' The Golden Boiie^hp i. 190, 193 
sqq. 
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Gardens of party of young people of both sexes go to the forest and cut 

Adonis ^ youn^ Karma-tree, or the branch of one. Bearing it in 

among the -^23 ^ 1 1 » 1 

Oraons and triumph they return dancing, singing, and beating drums, 
plant it in the middle of the village dancing-ground. A 
sacrifice is offered to the tree ; and next morning the youth 
of both sexes, linked arm-in-arm, dance in a great circle 
round the Karma - tree, which is decked with strips of 
coloured cloth and sham bracelets and necklets of plaited 
straw. As a preparation for the festival, the daughters of 
the headman of the village cultivate blades of barley in a 
peculiar way. The seed is sown in moist, sandy soil, mixed 
with turmeric, and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale 
yellow or primrose colour. On the day of the festival the 
girls take up these blades and carry them in baskets to the 
dancing-ground, where, prostrating themselves reverentially, 
they place some of the plants before the Karma - tree. 
Finally, the Karma-tree is taken away and thrown into a 
stream or tank.^ The meaning of planting these barley 
blades and then presenting them to the Karma - tree is 
hardly open to question. Trees are supposed to exercise 
a quickening influence upon the growth of crops, and 
amongst the very people in question — the IMundas or 
Mundaris — “ the grove deities are held responsible for the 
crops.” “ Therefore, when at the season for planting out the 
rice the IMundas bring in a tree and treat it with so much 
respect, their object can only be to foster thereby the growth 
of the rice which is about to be planted out ; and the custom 
of causing barley blades to sprout rapidly and then present- 
ing them to the tree must be intended to subserve the same 
purpose, perhaps by reminding the tree -spirit of his duty 
towards the crops, and stimulating his activity by this visible 
example of rapid vegetable growth. The throwing of the 
Karma-tree into the water is to be interpreted as a rain-charm. 
Whether the barley blades are also thrown into the water 
is not said ; but if my interpretation of the custom is right, 
probably they are so. A distinction between this Bengal 
custom and the Greek rites of Adonis is that in the former 
the tree- spirit appears in his original form as a tree ; 

1 E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 259. 

2 The Golden Bough, i. 189 S(/^, 
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whereas in the Adonis worship he appears in human form, 
represented as a dead man, though his vegetable nature is 
indicated by the gardens of Adonis, which are, so to say, a 
secondary manifestation of his original power as a tree-spirit. 

Gardens of Adonis are cultivated also by the Hindoos, Gardens of 
with the intention apparently of ensuring the fertility both 
of the earth and of mankind. Thus at Oodeypoor in 
Rajputana a festival is held ‘‘ in honour of Gouri, or Isani, 
the goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of 
Greece. Like the Rajpoot Saturnalia, which it follows, it 
belongs to the vernal equinox, when nature in these regions 
proximate to the tropic is in the full expanse of her charms, 
and the matronly Gouri casts her golden mantle over the 
verdant Vassanti, personification of spring. Then the fruits 
exhibit their promise to the eye ; the kohil fills the ear with 
melody ; the air is impregnated with aroma, and the crimson 
poppy contrasts with the spikes of golden grain to form a 
wreath for the beneficent Gouri. Gouri is one of the names 
of Isa or Parvati, wife of the greatest of the gods, Mahadeva 
or Iswara, who is conjoined with her in these rites, which 
almost exclusively appertain to the women. The meaning 
of gouri is ‘ yellow,’ emblematic of the ripened harvest, when 
the votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which are 
those of a matron painted the colour of ripe corn.” The 
rites begin when the sun enters the sign of the Ram, the 
opening of the Hindoo year. An image of the goddess 
Gouri is made of earth, and a smaller one of her husband 
Iswara, and the two are placed together. A small trench 
is next dug, barley is sown in it, and the ground watered 
and heated artificially till the grain sprouts, when the women 
dance round it hand in hand, invoking the blessing of Gouri 
on their husbands. After that the young corn is taken up 
and distributed by the women to the men, who wear it in 
their turbans. Every wealthy family, or at least every sub- 
division of the city, has its own image. These and other 
rites, known only to the initiated, occupy several days, and 
are performed within doors. Then the images of the 
goddess and her husband are decorated and borne in pro- 
cession to a beautiful lake, whose deep blue waters mirror 
the cloudless Indian sky, marble palaces, and orange groves. 
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Here the women, their hair decked with roses and jessamine, 
carry the image of Gouri down a marble staircase to the 
water’s edge, and dance round it singing hymns and love- 
songs. Meantime the goddess is supposed to bathe in the 
water. No men take part in the ceremony ; even the 
image of Iswara, the husband-god, attracts little attention.^ 
In these rites the distribution of the barley shoots to the 
men, and the invocation of a blessing on their husbands by 
the wives, point clearly to the desire of offspring as one 
motive for observing the custom. The same motive prob- 
ably explains the use of gardens of Adonis at the marriage 
of Brahmans in the Madras Presidency. Seeds of five or 
nine sorts are mixed and sown in earthen pots, which are 
made specially for the purpose and are filled with earth. 
Bride and bridegroom water the seeds both, morning and 
evening for four days ; and on the fifth day the seedlings are 
thrown, like the real gardens of Adonis, into a tank or river.^ 
Gardens of In the Himalayan districts of North-western India the 
North- cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse, or mustard in a basket 
western and of earth on the twenty - fourth day of the fourth month 

Central , ^ 

India. (Asdr/i)y which falls about the middle of July. Then on the 
last day of the month they place amidst the new sprouts 
small clay images of Mahadeo and Parvati and worship 
them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. 
Next day they cut down the green stalks and wear them in 
their head-dress.^ Similar is the barley feast known as 
Jayi or Jawara in Upper India and as Bhujariya in the 
Central Provinces. On the seventh day of the light half of 
the month Sawan grains of barley are sown in a pot of 
manure, and spring up so quickly that by the end of the 
month the vessel is full of long, yellowish-green stalks. On 
the first day of the next month, Bhadon, the women and 
girls take the stalks out, throw the earth and manure into 
water, and distribute the plants among their male friends, 
who bind them in their turbans and about their dress."* At 

^ Lieut. -Col. James Tod, A^inah 1906), p. 2. 
and Antiquities of Raj ast'hanyi. (Lon- 3 x. Atkimson, The Himalayan 

don, 1S29) pp. 570-572. Districts of the North-Western Frovinces 

- Indian Antiquary^ xxv. (1896) of India, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) p. 870. 
p. 144; E- Thurston, Ethnographic W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 

Notes in Southern India (Madras, Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
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Sargal in the Central Provinces of India this ceremony is 
observed about the middle of September. None but women 
may take part in it, though crowds of men come to look on. 

Some little time before the festival wheat or other grain has 
been sown in pots ingeniously constructed of large leaves, 
which are held together by the thorns of a species of acacia. 

Having grown up in the dark, the stalks are of a pale 
colour. On the day appointed these gardens of Adonis, as 
we may call them, are carried towards a lake which abuts 
on the native city. The women of every family or circle of 
friends bring their own pots, and having laid them on the 
ground they dance round them. Then taking the pots of 
sprouting corn they descend to the edge of the water, wash 
the soil away from the pots, and distribute the young plants 
among their friends.^ At the temple of the goddess Padma- 
vati, near Pandharpur in the Bombay Presidency, a Nine 
Nights’ festival is held in the bright half of the month 
Ashvin (September-October). At this time a bamboo frame 
is hung in front of the image, and from it depend garlands 
of flowers and strings of wheaten cakes. Under the frame 
the floor in front of the pedestal is strewn with a layer of 
earth in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout.^ A 
similar rite is observed in the same month before the images 
of two other goddesses, Ambabai and Lakhubai, who also 
have temples at Pandharpur.^ 

In some parts of Bavaria it is customary to sow flax Gardens of 
in a pot on the last three days of the Carnival ; from the 
seed which grows best an omen is drawn as to whether the 
early, the middle, or the late sowing will produce the best 
crop.^ In Sardinia the gardens of Adonis are still planted 


minster, 1S96), ii. 203 -ry. Com^iare 
Baboo Ishuree Pass, Domestic Manners 
and Cnstoms of the Hindoos of Northern 
India (Benares, i860), pp. in sq. 
According to the latter writer, the 
festival of Salnno [not Sahman] takes 
place in August, and the barley is 
planted by women and girls in baskets 
a few days bef'ire the festival, to be 
thrown by them into a nvev or tank 
when the grain lias sprouted to the 
height of a few inches, 

1 Mrs. J. C. Murray • Aynsley, 


“ Seculai an<l Kcli^i' ais Danee'^,’' lolk- 
lore Jcumial^ v. (1S87) pp, 253 <'y. 
The writer thinks that the ceieniony 
“probably fixes the sea^'m for sowing 
some particular crop.*^ 

- Ga -.1 tterr of the Jh^mhay Pn ^idt ney^ 
XX. {Bombay, 1SS4) p. 454. This 
passage w'as p*>intcd out to me by my 
f^riend Mr. \V. Crooke. 

3 Ga:i tt. er oj the Bomb ly Presideney^ 
XX. 443, 460. 

t BaTiriJ, landcs- und J\'Bshnn,ie 
des A\‘ni^reiehs Bayern, ii. 29S. 
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Gardens of in connection with the great Midsummer festival which bears 
sf°johi?s name of St. John. At the end of ]\Iarch or on the first 
Day in of April a young man of the village presents himself to a girl 
Sardinia. coviavc (gossip or sweetheart), offering 

to be her compare. The invitation is considered as an honour 
by the girl’s family, and is gladly accepted. At the end of 
May the girl makes a pot of the bark of the cork-tree, fills 
it with earth, and sows a handful of wheat and barley in it. 
The pot being placed in the sun and often watered, the corn 
sprouts rapidly and has a good head by Midsummer Eve 
(St. John’s Eve, the twenty- third of June). The pot is then 
called Erme or Nenneri, On St. John’s Day the young man 
and the girl, dressed in their best, accompanied by a long 
retinue and preceded by children gambolling and frolicking, 
move in procession to a church outside the village. Here 
they break the pot by throwing it against the door of the 
church. Then they sit down in a ring on the grass and eat 
eggs and herbs to the music of flutes. Wine is mixed in a 
cup and passed round, each one drinking as it passes. 
Then they join hands and sing “Sweethearts of St. John” 
{Compare e comare di San Giovanni) over and over again, 
the flutes playing the while. When they tire of singing 
they stand up and dance gaily in a ring till evening. This 
is the general Sardinian custom. As practised at Ozieri it 
has some special features. In May the pots are made of 
cork - bark and planted with corn, as already described. 
Then on the Eve of St. John the window-sills are draped 
wdth rich cloths, on which the pots are placed, adorned with 
crimson and blue silk and ribbons of various colours. On 
each of the pots they used formerly to place a statuette or 
cloth doll dressed as a woman, or a Priapus-like figure made 
of paste ; but this custom, rigorously forbidden by the 
Church, has fallen into disuse. The village swains go about 
in a troop to look at the pots and their decorations and to 
wait for the girls, who assemble on the public square to 
celebrate the festival. Here a great bonfire is kindled, 
round which they dance and make merry. Those who wish 
to be “ Sweethearts of St. John ” act as follows. The young 
man stands on one side of the bonfire and the girl on the 
other, and they, in a manner, join hands by each grasping 
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one end of a long stick, which they pass three times back- 
wards and forwards across the fire, thus thrusting their hands 
thrice rapidly into the flames. This seals their relationship 
to each other. Dancing and music go on till late at night.^ 

The correspondence of these Sardinian pots of grain to the 
gardens of Adonis seems complete, and the images formerly 
placed in them answer to the images of Adonis which 
accompanied his gardens. 

Customs of the same sort are observed at the same Gardens of 


season in Sicily. Pairs of boys and girls become gossips of'^^^john's 
St John on St. John’s Day by drawing each a hair from his Day m 
or her head and performing various ceremonies over them. 

Thus they tie the hairs together and throw them up in 
the air, or exchange them over a potsherd, which they 
afterwards break in two, preserving each a fragment with 
pious care. The tie formed in the latter way is supposed 
to last for life. In some parts of Sicily the gossips of St, 

John present each other with plates of sprouting corn, lentils, 
and canary seed, which have been planted forty days before 
the festival. The one who receives the plate pulls a stalk 
of the young plants, binds it with a ribbon, and preserves it 
among his or her greatest treasures, restoring the platter to 
the giver. At Catania the gossips exchange pots of basil 
and great cucumbers ; the girls tend the basil, and the 
thicker it grows the more it is prized.^ 

In these midsummer customs of Sardinia and Sicily it in these 
is possible that, as Mr. R. Wiinsch supposes,^ St. John ^ndSiahan 
has replaced Adonis. We have seen that the rites of ceremonies 
Tammuz or Adonis were commonly celebrated about mid- have 
summer; according to Jerome, their date was June,^ /\nd Dken the 

[ilace of 


^ Antonio Bresciani, Dci co^tumi 
deir isolii di Sardei^na compavati coFt 
anfithis^imz popoU oritntali (Rome 
and Turin, 1866), pp. 427 sq, ; R. 
Tennant, Sardinta and its Rescurtes 
(Rome and London, 1SS5), p. 187 ; S. 
Gabriele, “ Usi dei con tad ini della 
Sardegna,’’ Archivio ptr to stnd/o delU 
tradiziom pcpolan^ vii. (1SS8) pp. 469 
sq. Tennant says that the pots aie 
kept in a daik warm })]ace, and that 
the children leap acioss the fire. 

2 G. Pitre, Usi e Cosiumi, Credenze 


A<lonis 

e Prc<Fi(dizi dil popolo ii. 

271-27S, Compare fr/., -.\\tta<t\d e 
Jestc popolari p]-). 297 sq. 

In the Abruz/i abo young men and 
young women become go-'?ips i)y ex- 
changing nosegays rat St. John’s Day. 
and the tie thus formed is regaided as 
sacred See G. 1 ‘inamore, O^t'denzt, 

Csi e Costnmi Ahruzzesi. pp. 165 sq. 

^ R. Wunsch. Dus I rnh/ifixF't 
di.r fnscl Malta, pp. 47-57. 

^ See above, pp. 7, 183, 1S5, 100, 
note 2. 
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besides their date and their similarity in respect of the pots 
of herbs and corn, there is another point of affinity between 
the two festivals, the heathen and the Christian. In both 
of them water plays a prominent part. At his midsummer 
festival in Babylon the image of Tammuz, whose name is 
said to mean “ true son of the deep water,” was bathed with 
pure water : at his summer festival in Alexandria the image 
of Adonis, with that of his divine mistress Aphrodite, was 
committed to the waves ; and at the midsummer celebration 
in Greece the gardens of Adonis were thrown into the sea 
Custom of or into springs. Now a great feature of the midsummer 
water"or^^ festival associated with the name of St. John is, or used to 
washing in be, the custom of bathing in the sea, springs, rivers, or the 
the Eve or dew on Midsummer Eve or the morning of Midsummer Day. 
Day of St. Thus, for example, at Naples there is a church dedicated to 
summer St. John the Baptist under the name of St. John of the Sea 
EveorMid- Giovaii a marc) : and it was an old practice for men 

summer ^ ^ *■ 

Day) and women to bathe in the sea on St. John’s Eve, that is, 
on Midsummer Eve, believing that thus all their sins were 
washed away.^ In the Abruzzi water is still supposed to 
acquire certain marvellous and beneficent properties on St. 
John’s Night. They say that on that night the sun and 
moon bathe in the water. Hence many people take a bath 
in the sea or in a river at that season, especially at the 
moment of sunrise. At CastigHone a Casauria they go 
before sunrise to the Pescara River or to springs, wash their 
faces and hands, then gird themselves with twigs of bryony 
{vitalba) and twine the plant round their brows, in order 
that they may be free from pains. At Pescina boys and 
girls wash each others faces in a river or a spring, then 
exchange kisses, and become gossips. The dew, also, that 
falls on St. John’s Night is supposed in the Abruzzi to 
benefit whatever it touches, whether it be water, flowers, or 
the human body. For that reason people put out vessels 
of water on the window-sills or the terraces, and wash them- 
selves with the water in the morning in order to purify 
themselves and escape headaches and colds. A still more 
efficacious mode of accomplishing the same end is to rise at 
the peep of dawn, to wet the hands in the dewy grass, and 

^ J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythotogiel^ i. 490. 
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then to rub the moisture on the eyelids, the brow, and the 
temples, because the dew is believed to cure maladies of the 
head and eyes. It is also a remedy for diseases of the skin. 
Persons who are thus afflicted should roll on the dewy 
grass. When patients are prevented by their infirmity or 
any other cause from quitting the house, their friends will 
gather the dew in sheets or tablecloths and so apply it to 
the suffering part.^ At Marsala in Sicily there is a spring 
of water in a subterranean grotto called the Grotto of the 
Sibyl. Beside it stands a church of St. John, which has 
been supposed to occupy the site of a temple of Apollo. 
On St. John’s Eve, the twenty-third of June, women and 
girls visit the grotto, and by drinking of the prophetic water 
learn whether their husbands have been faithful to them in 
the year that is past, or whether they themselves will wed 
in the year that is to come. Sick people, too, imagine that 
by bathing in the water, drinking of it, or ducking thrice in 
it in the name of the Trinity, they will be made whole.“ At 
Chiaramonte in Sicily the following custom is observed on 
St. John’s Eve. The men repair to one fountain and the 
women to another, and dip their heads thrice in the water, 
repeating at each ablution certain verses in honour of 
St. John. They believe that this is a cure or preventive of 
the scald.^ When Petrarch visited Cologne, he chanced to 
arrive in the town on St. John’s Eve. The sun was nearly 
setting, and his host at once led him to the Rhine. A 
strange sight there met his eyes, for the banks of the 
river were covered with pretty women. The crowd was great 
but good-humoured. From a rising ground on which he 
stood the poet saw many of the women, girt with fragrant 
herbs, kneel down on the water’s edge, roll their sleeves 
up above their elbows, and wash their white arms and hands 


^ G. Finamore, Cndnzt\ Gsi e 
Costnmi Ahruzzesi^ pp. 156' 160. A 
passage in Isaiah (xxvi. 19) to 

imply that dew possessed the magical 
virtue of restoring the dead to life. 
In this passage of Isaiah the customs 
which I have cited in the text perhaps 
favour the ordinary interpretation of 
miK Va as “dew of herbs ” (compare 2 
Kings iv. 39) against the interpretation 


“dew of light'::, ” \\hich some modern 
commentators (Dillmann, bkinner, 
Whitehouse), following Jerome, have 
adopteil. 

“ G. Pitre, FtAc fatronali in Siciha 
(Turin and Palermo, 1900), pp. 4S8, 
49i*493' 

^ G. Pitre, Spettacoli e feste po/olan 
suiliane, p. 307. 
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in the river, murmuring softly some words which the Italian 
did not understand. He was told that the custom was a 


very old one, much honoured in the observance ; for the 
common folk, especially the women, believed that to wash 
in the river on St John s Eve would avert every misfortune 
in the coming year.^ On St. John’s Eve the people of 
Copenhagen used to go on pilgrimage to a neighbouring 
spring, there to heal and strengthen themselves in the 
water.^ In Spain people still bathe in the sea or roll naked 
in the dew of the meadows on St. John’s Eve, believing that 
this is a sovereign preservative against diseases of the skin.^ 
To roll in the dew on the morning of St.' John’s Day is also 
esteemed a cure for diseases of the skin in Normandy and 
Perigord. In Perigord a field of hemp is especially recom- 
mended for the purpose, and the patient should rub himself 
with the plants on which he has rolled.^ At Ciotat in 
Provence, while the midsummer bonfire blazed, young people 
used to plunge into the sea and splash each other vigorously. 
At Vitrollcs they bathed in a pond in order that they might 
not suffer from fever during the year, and at Saint-lMaries 
they watered the horses to protect them from the itch.^ A 
custom of drenching people on this occasion with water 
formerly prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, and other towns of 
the south of France. The water was squirted from syringes, 
poured on the heads of passers-by from windows, and so 
forth.*" From Europe the practice of bathing in rivers and 
springs on St John’s Day appears to have passed with the 
Spaniards to the New World.^ 


The 

custom of 
bathing 
at mid- 
summer IS 
pagan, not 
Christian, 
m its origin. 


It may perhaps be suggested that this wide-spread 
custom of bathing in water or dew on Midsummer Eve or 
Midsummer Day is purely Christian in origin, having been 
adopted as an appropriate mode of celebrating the day 


^ Tetrarch, Epistolae de rehtts famili- 
ar ibus^ i. 4 (vol. i. pp. 44-46 ed. J. 
Fracassetti). The passage is quoted 
by J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies^ 
i. 4S9 sq, 

^ J. Grimm, op. cit. i. 489. 

^ Letter of Dr. Otero Acevado, of 
Madrid, Le Temps, September 189S. 

* J. Lecnear, Esqnisses dii Bocage 
Nortnand, ii. 8 ; A. de Nore, Coutumes, 
Mythes ei Ti'adiiions des provinces de 


France, p. 150. 

^ A. de Nore, op. cit. p. 20 ; 
Berenger-Feraud, Reminiscences popu- 
laires de la Prox t nt e, pp. 1 3 5 " ^ 4 ^ • 

^ Breuil, in Me moires de la Society 
des Antiquaires de Picardie, viii. (1845) 
pp. 237 sq. 

~ Diego Duran, Hisioria de las 
Indias de Nueva Espana, edited by 
J. F, Ramirez (Mexico, 1867-1880), 

ii. 293. 
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dedicated to the Baptist. But in point of fact the custom 
is older than Christianity, for it was denounced and forbidden 
as a heathen practice by Augustine.^ We may conjecture 
that the Church, unable to put down this relic of paganism, 
followed its usual policy of accommodation by bestowing 
on the rite a Christian name and acquiescing, with a 
sigh, in its observance. And casting about for a saint to 
supplant a heathen patron of bathing, the Christian doctors 
could hardly have hit upon a more appropriate successor 
than St. John the Baptist. 

But into whose shoes did the Baptist step ? Was the Old 
displaced deity really Adonis, as the foregoing evidence 
seems to suggest ? In Sardinia and Sicily it may have of mid- 
been so, for in these islands Semitic influence was certainly 
deep and probably lasting. The midsummer pastimes of ^^^d the 
Sardinian and Sicilian children may therefore be a direct 
continuation of the Carthaginian rites of Tammuz. Yet the 
midsummer festival seems too widely spread and too deeply 
rooted in Central and Northern Europe to allow us to trace 
it everywhere to an Oriental origin in general and to the cult 
of Adonis in particular. It has the air of a native of the soil 
rather than of an exotic imported from the East. We shall 
do better, therefore, to suppose that at a remote period 
similar modes of thought, based on similar needs, led men 
independently in many distant lands, from the North Sea 
to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer solstice with rites 
which, while they differed in some things, yet agreed closely 
in others ; that in historical times a wave of Oriental 
influence, starting perhaps from Babylonia, carried the 
Tammuz or Adonis form of the festival westward till it met 
with native forms of a similar festival ; and that under 
pressure of the Roman civilisation these different yet kindred 
festivals fused with each other and crystallised into a variety 
of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side by 
side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass 

^ Augustine, O/'era, v (Paris, 1683) occurs in a sermon of doubtful aiuhen- 
col. 903; H.f Pais Secunda. col!. 461 ticity, Poth have been quoted by J. 

S(/. The second of these passages On um. i. 490. 
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muster as Christian. And what has just been said of the 
midsummer festivals probably applies, vmtatis iniitaiidis^ to 
the spring festivals also. They, too, seem to have originated 
independently in Europe and the East, and after ages of 
separation to have amalgamated under the sway of the 
Roman Empire and the Christian Church. In Syria, as we 
have seen, there appears to have been a vernal celebration 
of Adonis ; and we shall presently meet with an un- 
doubted instance of an Oriental festival of spring in the 
rites of Attis. Meantime we must return for a little to the 
midsummer festival which goes by the name of St. John. 

The Sardinian practice of making merry round a great 
bonfire on St. John's Eve is an instance of a custom which 
has been practised at the midsummer festival from time 
immemorial in many parts of Europe. That custom has 
been more fully dealt with by me elsewhere.^ The instances 
which I have there cited suffice to prove the connection of the 
midsummer bonfire with vegetation. For example, both in 
Sweden and Bohemia an essential part of the festival is the 
raising of a May-pole or Midsummer-tree, which in Bohemia 
is burned in the bonfire.^ Again, in a Russian midsummer 
ceremony a straw figure of Kupalo, the representative of 
vegetation, is placed beside a May-pole or I\Iidsummer-tree 
and then carried to and fro across a bonfire.^ Kupalo is here 
represented in duplicate, in tree-form by the Midsummer-tree, 
and in human form by the straw effigy, just as Adonis was 
represented both by an image and a garden of Adonis ; and 
the duplicate representatives of Kupalo, like those of Adonis, 
are finally cast into water. In the Sardinian and Sicilian 
customs the Gossips or Sweethearts of St. John probably 
answer, on the one hand to Adonis and Astarte, on the 
other to the King and Queen of May. In the Swedish 
province of Blekinge part of the midsummer festival is the 
election of a Midsummer Bride, who chooses her bridegroom ; 
a collection is made for the pair, who for the time being are 
looked upon as man and wife.^ Such Midsummer pairs may 
be supposed, like the May pairs, to stand for the powers of 

^ The Golden Bonghl^ iii. 266 sqq, * L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden^ 

2 Ibid. i. 202 sq. P-257. 

2 Ibid, ii, 10$. 
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vegetation or of fertility in general : they represent in flesh 
and blood what the images of Siva or Mahadeo and Parvati 
in the Indian ceremonies, and the images of Adonis and 
Aphrodite in the Alexandrian ceremony, set forth in 
effigy. 

The reason why ceremonies whose aim is to foster the Gardens 
growth of vegetation should thus be associated with bonfires ; 
why in particular the representative of vegetation should be foster the 
burned in the likeness of a tree, or passed across the fire in 
effigy or in the form of a living couple, must be reserved and 
for discussion in another work/ Here it is enough to oFthe^^^^ 
have proved the fact of such association, and therefore crops, 
to have obviated the objection which might have been 
raised to my theory of the Sardinian custom, on the 
ground that the bonfires have nothing to do with vegeta- 
tion. One more piece of evidence may here be given 
to prove the contrary. In some parts of Germany young 
men and girls leap over midsummer bonfires for the ex- 
press purpose of making the hemp or flax grow tall.^ We 
may, therefore, assume that in the Sardinian custom the 
blades of wheat and barley which are forced on in pots for 
the midsummer festival, and which correspond so closely to 
the gardens of Adonis, form one of those widely-spread 
midsummer ceremonies, the original object of which was to 
promote the growth of vegetation, and especially of the 
crops. But as, by an easy extension of ideas, the spirit of 
vegetation was believed to exercise a beneficent and fertilis- 
ing influence on human as well as animal life, the gardens of 
Adonis would be supposed, like the May-trees or May-boughs, 


' In the meanwhile I may refer to 
I'he Golden iii. 300 sqq.^ and 

the criticisms of Dr. E. Westermarck, 
The Origin and Developmefit of Moral 
IdeasTi. {London, 1906) p. 56, note 3. 
In the passage referred to I followed 
W. Mannhardt in interpreting these 
bonfires as mainly sun-charms, but I 
recognised their suppo'^ed purgative 
virtue also, pointing out that ‘‘to the 
primitive mind fire is the most power- 
ful of all purificatory agents ” (p. 312). 
Dr. Westermarck would explain the 
fires as purificatory only. I am so far 


in agreement with him that I believe 
I overestimated the strength of the 
evidence for the solar virtue of the 
fires, and underestimated the strength 
of the evidence for their purificatory 
virtue. Meantime I suspend my 
judgment on the question until I have 
carefully reconsidered the evidence, 
as I shall do in the third edition of The 
Golden Bough, 

2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkttliu^^ p. 
464 ; K. von Le opr ech ting, A us dem 
Lechrain^ p. 183. 


P 
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to bring good luck, and more particularly perhaps offspring,^ 
to the family or to the person who planted them ; and 
even after the idea had been abandoned that they operated 
actively to confer prosperity, they might still be used to 
furnish omens of good or evil. It is thus that magic 
dwindles into divination. Accordingly we find modes of 
divination practised at midsummer which resemble more or 
less closely the gardens of Adonis. Thus an anonymous 
Italian writer of the sixteenth century has recorded that it 
was customary to sow barley and wheat a few days before 
the festival of St. John (Midsummer Day) and also before 
that of St Vitus ; and it was believed that the person for 
whom they were sown would be fortunate, and get a good 
husband or a good wife, if the grain sprouted well ; but if 
it sprouted ill, he or she would be unlucky.^ In various 
parts of Italy and all over Sicily it is still customary to put 
plants in water or in earth on the Eve of St John, and from 
the manner in which they are found to be blooming or 
fading on St John's Day omens are drawn, especially as to 
fortune in love. Amongst the plants used for this purpose 
are Ciuri di S. Ginvaiini (St. John’s wort ?) and nettles.^ 
In Prussia two hundred years ago the farmers used to send 
out their servants, especially their maids, to gather St John’s 
wort on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day (St. John’s 
Day). When they had fetched it, the farmer took as many 
plants as there were persons and stuck them in the wall or 
between the beams ; and it was thought that he or she 
whose plant did not bloom would soon fall sick or die. The 
rest of the plants were tied in a bundle, fastened to the end 
of a pole, and set up at the gate or wherever the corn would 
be brought in at the next harvest. The bundle was called 
Kupole : the ceremony was known as Kupole’s festival ; 
and at it the farmer prayed for a good crop of hay, and 


^ The use of gardens of Adonis to 
fertilise the human sexes appears plainly 
in the corresponding Indian practices. 
See alx)ve, pp. 1 99-201. 

2 G. Pitre, Speitacoli e feste popolari 
siciliane^ pp. 296 sq, 

® G. Pitre, op. cit. pp. 302 sq. ; 
Antonio de Nino, Usi Abt'iizzesi^ i. 55 
sq. ; A. de Gubernatis, Vsi Ntiztali., 


pp. 39 sq. Compare Archh'io per lo 
studio delle iradizioni popdariy i. 135* 
At Smyrna a blossom of the Agutis 
castiis is used on St. John’s Day for a 
similar purpose, but the mode in which 
the omens are drawn is somewhat 
different {Archivio per lo studio delle 
tradizioni popola 7 'iy vii. (1888) pp. 
128 sq.). 
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SO forth.^ This Prussian custom is particularly notable, 
inasmuch as it strongly confirms the opinion that Kupalo 
(doubtless identical with Kupole) was originally a deity of 
vegetation.^ For here Kupalo is represented by a bundle of 
plants specially associated with midsummer in folk-custom ; 
and her influence over vegetation is plainly signified by 
placing her vegetable emblem over the place where the 
harvest is brought in, as well as by the prayers for a good 
crop which are uttered on the occasion. This furnishes a 
fresh argument in support of the view that the Death, whose 
analogy to Kupalo, Yarilo, and the rest I have shown elsewhere, 
originally personified vegetation, more especially the dying 
or dead vegetation of winter.^ Further, my interpretation of 
the gardens of Adonis is confirmed by finding that in this 
Prussian custom the very same kind of plants is used to 
form the gardens of Adonis (as we may call them) and the 
image of the deity. Nothing could set in a stronger light 
the truth of the theory that the gardens of Adonis are merely 
another manifestation of the god himself. 

In Sicily gardens of Adonis are still sown in spring Sicilian 
as well as in summer, from which we may perhaps infer 
that Sicily as well as Syria celebrated of old a vernal festival spring, 
of the dead and risen god. At the approach of Easter, 
Sicilian women sow wheat, lentils, and canary-seed in plates, 
which they keep in the dark and water every two days. 

The plants soon shoot up ; the stalks are tied together with 
red ribbons, and the plates containing them are placed on 
the sepulchres which, with the effigies of the dead Christ, 
are made up in Catholic and Greek churches on Good 
Friday,^ just as the gardens of Adonis were placed on the 
grave of the dead Adonis.^ The practice is not confined 
to Sicily, for it is observed also at Cosenza in Calabria,^ and 
perhaps in other places. The whole custom — sepulchres as 
well as plates of sprouting grain — may be nothing but a con- 
tinuation, under a different name, of the worship of Adonis. 

^ Matthaus Praetorius, Deliciae ^ Sciovv iTriratpiovs *A 5 u}vl 8 i, 

Pnissicae (Berlin, 1871), p. 56. Eustathius on Homer, Od, xi. 590. 

2 The Golden Bough ii. 105 sqq. Vincenso Dorsa, I. a tradizione 

2 The Golden Bought l,c, Greco- Latina negli usi e nelle credenze 

G. Pitre, Spettacoh e festc popolari popolan della Calabria Citeriore (Co- 
nciliane^ p. 21 1. senza, 18S4), p. 50. 
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Nor are these Sicilian and Calabrian customs the 
only Easter ceremonies which resemble the rites of 
Adonis. “ During the whole of Good Friday a waxen 
effigy of the dead Christ is exposed to view in the 
middle of the Greek churches and is covered with fervent 
kisses by the thronging crowd, while the whole church rings 
with melancholy, monotonous dirges. Late in the evening, 
when it has grown quite dark, this waxen image is carried 
by the priests into the street on a bier adorned with lemons, 
roses, and jessamine, and there begins a grand procession of 
the multitude, who move in serried ranks, with slow and 
solemn step, through the whole town. Every man carries 
his taper and breaks out into doleful lamentation. At all 
the houses which the procession passes there are seated 
women with censers to fumigate the marching host. Thus 
the community solemnly buries its Christ as if he had 
just died. At last the waxen image is again deposited in 
the church, and the same lugubrious chants echo anew. 
These lamentations, accompanied by a strict fast, continue 
till midnight on Saturday. As the clock strikes twelve, the 
bishop appears and announces the glad tidings that ‘ Christ 
is risen,' to which the crowd replies, ‘ He is risen indeed,' 
and at once the whole city bursts into an uproar of joy, 
which finds vent in shrieks and shouts, in the endless dis- 
charge of carronades and muskets, and the explosion of 
fire-works of every sort. In the very same hour people 
plunge from the extremity of the fast into the enjoyment of 
the Easter lamb and neat wine,” ^ 

In like manner the Catholic Church has been accustomed 
to bring before its followers in a visible form the death and 
resurrection of the Redeemer. Such sacred dramas are well 
fitted to impress the lively imagination and to stir the warm 


^ C. Waclismuth, Das alic G rice h in- 
land im nriicniy pp. 26 sq. The 
writer compares these ceremonies with 
the Eleusinian rites. But I agree with 
Mr. R. Wiinsch {Das Fruhhngsfest der 
Insel Malidy pp. 49 sq,) that the re- 
semblance to the Adonis festival is still 
closer. Compaie V. Dorsa, La tra- 
dizione Greco-Latina negli usi e nelle 
credenze popolari della Calabria Cite- 
riorcy pp. 49 sq. Prof. WachsmiUh’s 


description seems to apply to Athens. 
In the country districts the ritual is 
apparently similar. See R. A. Arnold, 
Frofu ike Levant (London, 1868), pp. 
251 sq.y 259 sq. So in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem the 
death and burial of Christ are acted over 
a life-like effigy. See H. Maundrell, 
in Th, Wright’s Early Travels in 
Palestine (London, 1848), pp. 443- 
445 - 
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feelings of a susceptible southern race, to whom the pomp 
and pageantry of Catholicism are more congenial than to 
the colder temperament of the Teutonic peoples. The 
solemnities observed in Sicily on Good Friday, the official 
anniversary of the Crucifixion, are thus described by a native 
Sicilian writer. “ A truly moving ceremony is the procession 
which always takes place in the evening in every commune 
of Sicily, and further the Deposition from the Cross, The 
brotherhoods took part in the procession, and the rear was 
brought up by a great many boys and girls representing 
saints, both male and female, and carrying the emblems of 
Christ’s Passion. The Deposition from the Cross was 
managed by the priests. The coffin with the dead Christ 
in it was flanked by Jews armed with swords, an object of 
horror and aversion in the midst of the profound pity 
excited by the sight not only of Christ but of the Mater 
Dolorosa, who followed behind him. Now and then the 
‘ mysteries ’ or symbols of the Crucifixion went in front. 
Sometimes the procession followed the ‘ three hours of 
agony ’ and the * Deposition from the Cross.’ The ‘ three 
hours’ commemorated those which Jesus Christ passed upon 
the Cross. Beginning at the eighteenth and ending at the 
twenty - first hour of Italian time two priests preached 
alternately on the Passion. Anciently the sermons were 
delivered in the open air on the place called the Calvary : at 
last, when the third hour was about to strike, at the words 
emisit spiritum Christ died, bowing his head amid the sobs 
and tears of the bystanders. Immediately afterwards in 
some places, three hours afterwards in others, the sacred 
body was unnailed and deposited in the coffin. In Castro- 
nuovo, at the Ave Maria, two priests clad as Jews, repre- 
senting Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, with their 
servants in costume, repaired to the Calvary, preceded by 
the Company of the Whites. There, with doleful verses 
and chants appropriate to the occasion, they performed the 
various operations of the Deposition, after which the pro- 
cession took its way to the larger church. ... In Salaparuta 
the Calvary is erected in the church. At the preaching of 
the death, the Crucified is made to bow his head by means 
of machinery, while guns are fired, trumpets sound, and 
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The 

Christian 
festival of 
Easter 
perhaps 
grafted on 
a festival 
of Adonis. 


The 

worship of 
Adonis at 
Bethlehem, 


amid the silence of the people, impressed by the death of 
the Redeemer, the strains of a. melancholy funeral march 
are heard. Christ is removed from the Cross and deposited 
in the coffin by three priests. After the procession of the 
dead Christ the burial is performed, that is, two priests lay 
Christ in a fictitious sepulchre, from which at the mass of 
Easter Saturday the image of the risen Christ issues and is 
elevated upon the altar by means of machinery.’'^ Scenic 
representations of the same sort, with variations of detail, are 
exhibited at Easter in the Abruzzi,^ and probably in many 
other parts of the Catholic world.^ 

When we reflect how often the Church has skilfully con- 
trived to plant the seeds of the new faith on the old stock of 
paganism, we may surmise that the Easter celebration of the 
dead and risen Christ was grafted upon a similar celebration 
of the dead and risen Adonis, which, as we have seen reason 
to believe, was celebrated in Syria at the same season. The 
type, created by Greek artists, of the sorrowful goddess with 
her dying lover in her arms, resembles and may have been 
the model of the Pietd of Christian art, the Virgin with the 
dead body of her divine Son in her lap, of which the most 
celebrated example is the one by Michael Angelo in St. Peter's. 
That noble group, in which the living sorrow of the mother con- 
trasts so wonderfully with the languor of death in the son, is one 
of the finest compositions in marble. Ancient Greek art has 
bequeathed to us few works so beautiful, and none so pathetic.^ 
In this connection a well-known statement of Jerome 
may not be without significance. He tells us that 
Bethlehem, the traditionary birth - place of the Lord, 
was shaded by a grove of that still older Syrian Lord, 
Adonis, and that where the infant Jesus had wept, the 


* G. Pitre, Spethiioli e festc popo- 
lari siciliant\ pp. 216*218. 

- G. Finamore, Cudenze, Usi c 
Cositimi Ahntzzesis pp. 118-120; A. 
de Nino, Usi Ahruzzest\ i. 64 j^., ii. 
2 10-2 1 2. At Koccacaramanico part 
of the Easter spectacle is the death of 
Judas, who, personated by a living 
man, pretends to hang himself upon a 
tree or a great branch, which has been 
brought into the church and planted 
near the high altar for the purpose (A. 


de Nino, op. cit. ii. 21 1). 

^ The drama of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ was formerly cele- 
brated at Easter in England. See 
Abbot Gasquet, Parish Life in Medi- 
ar^al Englayid^ pp. 1 77 sqq.., 182 sq. 

^ The comparison has already been 
made by A. Maury, who also com- 
pares the Easter ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church with the rites of 
Adonis {Histoire des Religions de la 
Grhe Antiqtie^ iii. 221). 
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lover of Venus was bewailed.^ Though he does not 
expressly say so, Jerome seems to have thought that the 
grove of Adonis had been planted by the heathen after the 
birth of Christ for the purpose of defiling the sacred spot. 

In this he may have been mistaken. If Adonis was indeed, 
as I have argued, the spirit of the corn, a more suitable 
name for his dwelling-place could hardly be found than 
Bethlehem, “the House of Bread,” ^ and he may well have 
been worshipped there at his House of Bread long ages 
before the birth of Him who said, “ I am the bread of life.” ^ 

Even on the hypothesis that Adonis followed rather than 
preceded Christ at Bethlehem, the choice of his sad figure 
to divert the allegiance of Christians from their Lord cannot 
but strike us as eminently appropriate when we remember the 
similarity of the rites which commemorated the death and 
resurrection of the two. One of the earliest seats of the 
worship of the new god was Antioch, and at Antioch, 
as we have seen,'^ the death of the old god was annually 
celebrated with great solemnity. A circumstance which The 
attended the entrance of Julian into the city at the time ofstar,”^^^ 
the Adonis festival may peihaps throw some light on the date identified 
of its celebration. When the emperor drew near to the city venus 
he was received with public prayers as if he had been a god, may have 

the 

and he marvelled at the voices of a great muUitude who signal for 
cried that the Star of Salvation had dawned upon them in festival 

K . 1111 1 Adonis. 

the Last. 1 his may doubtless have been no more than a 
fulsome compliment paid by an obsequious Oriental crowd 
to the Roman emperor. But it is also possible that 
the rising of a bright star regularly gave the signal for 
the festival, and that as chance would have it the star 


' Jerome, Epist. Iviii. 3 (Migne's 
Patroloi^ia Latina^ xxii. 581). 

2 Bethlehem is cn^'n'a, literally 
** House of Bread.” The name is 
appropiiate, for “ the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is very fertile, bearing, besides 
wheat and barley, groves of olive and 
almond, and vineyards. The wine of 
Bethlehem (‘Talhaml’) is among the 
best of Palestine. So great fertility 
must mean that the site was occupied, 
in spite of the want of springs, from the 
earliest times” {Ejicyclopaedia Biblica^ 


i. 560). It was in the harvest-fields 
of Bethlehem that Ruth, at least in the 
poet’s fancy, listened to the nightingale 
“amid the alien corn.” 

3 John vi. 35. 

^ Above, p. 185. 

^ Ammianus ^^arcelli^us, xxii. 9. 
14, Urbiquc propiiiqiians in specievi 
aliettjus niuninis votis excipitiir pub- 
inis, miratus voces multitudims may;- 
nac^ saint are sidus i.tinxisse eois parti- 
bits adclamantis," 
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emerged above the rim of the eastern horizon at the very 
moment of the emperor’s approach. The coincidence, if it 
happened, could hardly fail to strike the imagination of a 
superstitious and excited multitude, who might thereupon 
hail the great man as the deity whose coming was 
announced by the sign in the heavens. Or the emperor 
may have mistaken for a greeting to himself the shouts 
which were addressed to the star. Now Astarte, the divine 
mistress of Adonis, was identified with the planet Venus, 
and her changes from a morning to an evening star were 
carefully noted by the Babylonian astronomers, who drew 
omens from her alternate appearance and disappearance.^ 
Hence we may conjecture that the festival of Adonis was 
regularly timed to coincide with the appearance of Venus as 
the Morning or Evening Star, But the star which the 
people of Antioch saluted at the festival was seen in the 
East ; therefore, if it was indeed Venus, it can only have 
been the Morning Star. At Aphaca in Syria, where there 
was a famous temple of Astarte, the signal for the celebra- 
tion of the rites was apparently given by the flashing of a 
meteor, which on a certain day fell like a star from the top 
of Mount Lebanon into the river Adonis. The meteor was 
thought to be Astarte herself,^ and its flight through the air 
might naiurally be interpreted as the descent of the amorous 
goddess to the -a^ms of her lover. At Antioch and elsewhere 
the appearance of the Morning Star on the day of the festival 
may in like manner have been hailed as the coming of the 
goddess of love to wake her dead leman from his earthy bed. 

The Star of If that werc so, we may surmise that it was the Morning 

Bethith*m which guided the wise men of the East to Bethlehem,^ 
the hallowed spot which heard, in the language of Jerome, the 
weeping of the infant Christ and the lament for Adonis. 


^ M. Ja-strow, 77/4’ of 

Rahy^onia azid Assyria, pi’t. 370 .w/i/. ; 
n. Zimmern, in E. Schrader's Pie 
Keiiiii ft hrifteu und das A i/e 7 h f ament? 

p. 424. 

- Sozo menus, Hist or ia Eceiesiastieay 
ii. 5 (Milne's Patroloyia Craioa, 

948). The connection of the meteor 
with the festival of Adonis is not 
mentioned by Sozomenus, but is con- 


firmed by Zosirniis, who says {Hist, i. 
5S) that a light like a torch or a globe 
of hre was seen on the sanctuaiy at the 
seasons w hen the people assembled to 
worship the goddess and to cast their 
offerings of gold, silver, and fine 
raiment into a lake beside the temple. 
As to Aphaca and the grave of Adonis 
see above, }>p. 23 sqq. 

Matthew ii. 1-12. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MYTH AND RITUAL OF ATTIS 


Another of those gods whose supposed death and resurrec- Atus the 
tion struck such deep roots into the faith and ritual of ^ounfer-^ 
Western Asia is Attis. He was to Phrygia what Adonis pan of 
was to Syria. Like Adonis, he appears to have been a god 
of vegetation, and his death and resurrection were annually 
mourned and rejoiced over at a festival in spring.^ The 
legends and rites of the two gods were so much alike that 
the ancients themselves sometimes identified them.^ Attis His 
was said to have been a fair young shepherd or herdsman c\^ie 
beloved by Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, a great 
Asiatic goddess of fertility, who had her chief home in 
Phrygia.^ Some held that Attis was her son.** His birth. His 
like that of many other heroes, is said to have been 
miraculous. His mother, Nana, was a virgin, who conceived 
by putting a ripe almond or a pomegranate in her bosom. 

Indeed in the Phrygian cosmogony an almond figured 


^ Diodoius Siculus, iii. 59. 7 ; Sal- 
lustius philosophiis, ‘‘ Dediiset mundo,” 
iv., Fragpuenta Phihsophoruni Crac- 
coriim^ ed. F. G. A. MuIIach, iii. 33 ; 
Scholiast on Nicander, Alexipharmaca^ 
8 ; Firmicus Maternus, De € 7 'rore pro- 
fanarum religiomint^ 3 and 22. The 
ancient evidence, literary and inscrip- 
tional, as to the myth and ritual of 
Attis has been collected and discussed 
by Mr. H. Hepding in his monograph, 
Attis^ Seine Mytlien und seifi Kidt 
(Giessen, 1903). 

2 Hippolytus, Refntatio omuiuni 
haeresiitnij v. 9, p, 168 ed. Duncker 
and Schneidewin ; Socrates, Hi sierra 


Ecclcsiastica^ iii. 23. 51 sqq. 

^ Ovid,/w//, iv. 223 sqq. ; 'fertullian, 
Apo/o:,'i^i(.n^, 15; id., Ad A'j/io}ti\^f i. 

10 ; Arnobius, Ad 7 't 7 ‘ins iVa/iOf/es., iv. 
35. As to Cybele, the Great Mother, 
the Mother of the Gorls. conceived a<^ 
the source of all life, both animal and 
vegetable, see Rapp, in W. TL Roscher's 
Lexikon d. griech. u, rom A[yfh(>!ogu. 
ii. 1638 

Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter 
Trageedtis., 8, p. 60 ed. II. Rabe (vol. 
iv. p. I73ed. C. Jacobitz); Hippohtus, 
Refuiatio omnium haercsiunu v. 9, pp. 
168, 170 ed. Duncker and SchneidevMn. 
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The death 
of Attis. 


as the father of all things/ perhaps because its delicate lilac 
blossom is one of the first heralds of the spring, appearing on 
the bare boughs before the leaves have opened. Such tales of 
virgin mothers are relics of an age of childish ignorance when 
men had not yet recognised the intercourse of the sexes as 
the true cause of offspring. That ignorance, still shared by 
the lowest of existing savages, the aboriginal tribes of central 
Australia,^ was doubtless at one time universal among 
mankind. Even in later times, when people are better 
acquainted with the laws of nature, they sometimes 
imagine that these laws may be subject to exceptions, 
and that miraculous beings may be born in miraculous 
ways by women who have never known a man. In Palestine 
to this day it is believed that a woman may conceive by a 
jinnee or by the spirit of her dead husband. There is at 
present a man at Nebk who is currently supposed to be 
the offspring of such a union, and the simple folk have 
never suspected his mothers virtue.^ Two different accounts 
of the death of Attis were current. According to the 
one he was killed by a boar, like Adonis. According to 
the other he unmanned himself under a pine-tree, and 
bled to death on the spot. The latter is said to have 
been the local story told by the people of Pessinus, a great 
seat of the worship of Cybele, and the whole legend of 
which the story forms a part is stamped with a character 
of rudeness and savagery that speaks strongly for its 
antiquity.*^ Both tales might claim the support of custom, 
or rather both were probably invented to explain certain 


* Pausanias, \ii. 17. ii; Tlippolytus, 
onuiuon hacr< v. 9, ])p. 
166, 1 68 ed. Dunckcr Schnculeuin; 
Arnobius, Advii sus Xatio)tLS^ v. 6. 

‘ Spencer and (iillcn, Naiire Tribes 
.y' Central AiiAra/ia, pp. 1 24 5^., 
265 ; /t/.. Northern Tribes of Ctniral 
Australia^ pp. 150, 162, 330 sq.^ 

(')06. See above, pp. 79 sqq, 

^ S. I. Curtins, Primitive Semitic 
To -day, pp. 115 sq. See 
above, pp. 69, 77, 

^ That Attis was killed by a boar 
was stated by Hemiesianax, an elegiac 
poet of the fourth century B.c. (Pau- 
sanias, vii, 17) ; compare Scholiast 


on Nicander, Ale-xipharniaea, 8. The 
other story is told by Arnobius [Ad- 
I'crsits Natioue'^, v. 5 
authority of Timotheus, an otherwise 
unknow'n writer, who professed to 
derive it from recondite antiquarian 
works and from the very heart of the 
mysteries. It is obviou'=ily identical 
with the account which Pausanias (/.r.) 
mentions as the story current in 
Pessinus. According to Servius (on 
Virgil, Aen, ix. 115), Attis w'as found 
bleeding to death under a pine-tree, but 
the wound which robbed him of his 
virility and his life was not inflicted by 
himself. 
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customs observed by the worshippers. The story of the self- 
mutilation of Attis is clearly an attempt to account for the 
self-mutilation of his priests, who regularly castrated them- 
selves on entering the service of the goddess. The story of 
his death by the boar may have been told to explain why his 
worshippers, especially the people of Pessinus, abstained from 
eating swine.^ After his death Attis is said to have been 
changed into a pine-tree.^ 

The worship of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods was Worship 
adopted by the Romans in 204 B.C. towards the close of their 
long struggle with Hannibal. For their drooping spirits had into Rome 
been opportunely cheered by a prophecy, alleged to be drawn 
from that convenient farrago of nonsense, the Sibylline Books, 
that the foreign invader would be driven from Italy if the 
great Oriental goddess were brought to Rome. Accordingly 
ambassadors were despatched to her sacred city Pessinus in 
Phrygia. The small black stone which embodied the mighty 
divinity was entrusted to them and conveyed to Rome, 
where it was received with great respect and installed in the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine Hill. It was the middle 
of April when the goddess arrived,^ and she went to work at 
once. For the harvest that year was such as had not been 
seen for many a long day,'^ and in the very next year 
Hannibal and his veterans embarked for Africa. As he 
looked his last on the coast of Italy, fading behind him in 
the distance, he could not foresee that Europe, which had 
repelled the arms, would yet yield to the gods, of the Orient. 

The vanguard of the conquerors had already encamped in 
the heart of Italy before the rearguard of the beaten army 
fell sullenly back from its shores. 

We may conjecture, though we are not told, that the and 
Mother of the Gods brought with her the worship of her 
youthful lover or son to her new home in the West < j 
Certainly the Romans were familiar with the Galli, the ^ 


1 Pausanias, vii. 17. 10 ; Julian. 

Oraf. V. 177 B, p. 229 ed. F. C. 
Pfertlein. Similai'ly at Comana in 
Pontus, the seat of the worship of the 
goddess Ma, pork was not eaten, and 
swine mi^rht not even be brought into 
the city (Strabo, xii. 8. 9, p, 5751 - 
to Comana see above, p. 34. 


2 0 \id, Met am. x. 103.^7^. 

^ Livy, xxix. chs. 10, ii, and 14; 
Ovid, Fastu iv. 259 Ilerodi.in, ii. 
II, As to the stone which represented 
the goddess see Arnobius, Advcrsin, 
Nationes., vii, 49. 

^ Pliny, Nat. Hist, x\iii, 16. 
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emasculated priests of Attis, before the close of the Republic. 
These unsexed beings, in their Oriental costume, with little 
images suspended on their breasts, appear to have been a 
familiar sight in the streets of Rome, which they traversed in 
procession, carrying the image of the goddess and chanting 
their hymns to the music of cymbals and tambourines, flutes 
and horns, while the people, impressed by the fantastic show 
and moved by the wild strains, flung alms to them in 
abundance, and buried the image and its bearers under 
showers of roses.^ A further step was taken by the Emperor 
Claudius when he incorporated the Phrygian worship of 
the sacred tree, and with it probably the orgiastic rites of 
Attis, in the established religion of Rome.^ The great 
spring festival of Cybele and Attis is best known to us in 
the form in which it was celebrated at Rome ; but as we 
are informed that the Roman ceremonies were also Phrygian,^ 
we may assume that they differed hardly, if at all, from 
their Asiatic original, d’he order of the festival seems to 
have been as follows.^ 

The spntii; Ou the twciit}' - second day of March, a pine-tree was 

Cvl!ek imi in the woods and brought into the sanctuary of Cybele, 

Attis at where it was treated as a great divinity. The duty of 
carrying the sacred tree was entrusted to a guild of Tree- 
bearers. The trunk was swathed like a corpse with woollen 
bands and decked with wreaths of violets, for violets were 
said to have sprung from the blood of Attis, as roses and 
anemones from the blood of Adonis ; and the effigy of a 
young man, doubtless Attis himself, was tied to the middle 
of the stern,^ On the second day of the festival, the twenty- 


^ Lucrotius, ii. 59S.'^y/. ; Catullus, 
Kill. ; Varro, At?///*. M.nipp,^ ed. F. 
Inicholcr, pp. 1/6. 1 78; Ovid, /a?'//, 
IV. 18 1 223 sqq., 361 sqqr, 

Dionysius Halicarnasonsis, Antiquit. 
Rom. ii, 19 ; compare Polybius, xxii. 
iS ed. L. Dindorf. 

- Johannes Lyclus, Dc mtn::ibus, iv. 
41. See Robinson Ellis, Commentary 
on Catullus (Oxford, 1876), pp. 206 
sq.% II. Hepding, Attis. pp. 142 sqq. ; 
Fr. Curaont, Hs rcliiqions crientales 
dans le pagan is me Remain (Paris, 
I 907 )» pp. 68 sq. 


^ Arrian, Taeiica, 33 ; Seivius on 
Viri^il, Aon. xii. S36. 

^ On the festival see J. Marquardt, 
Romisi^he Staatsrcmoaltung^ in.- 370 
sqq. ; the calendar of Philocalus, in 
Corpus Inscription nm latinarum, i.- 
p. 260, with Th. Mommseubs comment- 
ary; \V. Mannhardt, lYahRund 

Feldkulte^ pp. 291 sqq. ; id., Baum- 
kultus. pp. 572 sqq. ; G. Wi^sowa, 
Religion und ICultus dcr Romer, pp. 
264 H. Hepding, Attis, pp. 147 
sqq. 

5 


Julian, Orat. v. 168 c, p. 218 ed. 
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third of March, the chief ceremony seems to have been a 
blowing of trumpets.^ The third day, the twenty-fourth of 
March, was known as the Day of Blood : the Archigallus or 
high-priest drew blood from his arms and presented it as an 
offering.^ Nor was he alone in making this bloody sacrifice. 
Stirred by the wild barbaric music of clashing cymbals, 
rumbling drums, droning horns, and screaming flutes, the 
inferior clergy whirled about in the dance with waggling 
heads and streaming hair, until, rapt into a frenzy of excite- 
ment and insensible to pain, they gashed their bodies with 
potsherds or slashed them with knives in order to bespatter 
the altar and the sacred tree with their flowing blood.^ The 
ghastly rite probably formed part of the mourning for Attis 
and may have been intended to strengthen him for the 
resurrection. The Australian aborigines cut themselves in 
like manner over the graves of their friends for the purpose, 
perhaps, of enabling them to be born again.^ Further, we 
may conjecture, though we are not expressly told, that 
it was on the same Day of Blood and for the same 
purpose that the novices sacrificed their virility. Wrought 
up to the highest pitch of religious excitement they dashed 


F. C. Hertlein ; Joannes Lydus, Dc 
f?iensibus, iv. 41 ; Arnobius, Advcrstis 
Nationes^ v. chs. 7, 1 6, 39 ; Firmicus 
Maternus, De errore projanarum re- 
hqionion^ 27 ; Salluslius philosophus, 
“ De diis et mundo,” iv. , Fra^^menta 
Philosophortiffi Graeroritrn^ ed. F. G- 
A. Mullach, iii. 33. As to the guild of 
Tree-bearers {DendropJiori) see Joannes 
Lydus, Lc. ; H. Dessau, Inscriptioues 
Latinae Select ae^ Nos. 4116^(7., 4171- 
4174,4176; H. Ilepding, Attis^ pp. 
86, 92, 93, 96, 152 

' Julian, /.r. and 169 C, p. 219 ed. 
F. C. Hertlein. The ceremony may 
have been combined with the old tubi- 
lusfrittm or purification of trumpets, 
which fell on this day. See Joannes 
Lydus, De mensibtis^ iv. 42 ; Varro, 
De hngtia Latinuy vi. 14 ; Festus, pp. 
352, 353 ed. C, O. Muller ; W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period 
of the Republic^ p. 62. 

2 Trel^llius Pollio, Claudius^ 4 ; 
Tertullian, Apologctiais^ 25. 

^ Lucian, Deornnt dialogic xii. i ; 


Seneca, Agamemnon^ 686 sqq, ; Martial, 
xi. 84. 3 sq. ; Valerius Flaccus, 

Argonaut, viii. 239 sqq . ; Statius, Theb. 
X. 170.^^^.; Apuleius, d/t’/uw. viii. 27; 
Lactantius, Divinarum Insiiiutioniini 
Epitome^ 23 {18, vol. i. p. 6S9 ed. 
Brandt and Laubmann) ; H. Hepding, 
Attis, pp. 158 sqq. As to the music 
of these dancing dervishes see also 
Lucretius, li. 618^^7. 

■* Biissel, in Sir G. Grey’s Journal 
of Two Expeditions of Discoveiy in 
North-West and Western Australia^ ii. 
330; F. Bonney, “On Some Cus- 
toms of the Aborigines of the Ki\er 
Darling, New South Wales,*’ 
of the Anthropological Institute y xiii. 
(1884) pp. 134 sq. ; A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
pp. 451, 465; Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
PP- 507, 509 sq. The reason assigned 
for the custom in the text is conjectural. 
Compare my article “ The Origin of 
Circumcision,*’ llie Independent Review, 
November 1904, pp. 20S sqq. 


The Day 
of Blood. 
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the severed portions of themselves against the image of the 
cruel goddess. These broken instruments of fertility were 
afterwards reverently wrapt up and buried in the earth or in 
subterranean chambers sacred to Cybele/ where, like the 
offering of blood, they may have been deemed instrumental 
in recalling Attis to life and hastening the general resurrection 
of nature, which was then bursting into leaf and blossom in 
the vernal sunshine. Some confirmation of this conjecture 
is furnished by the savage story that the mother of Attis 
conceived by putting in her bosom a pomegranate sprung 
from the severed genitals of a man-monster named Agdestis, 
a sort of double of Attis.^ 

Eunuch If there is any truth in this conjectural explanation of 

fhnervice custom, wc Can readily understand why other Asiatic 
of Astatic goddesses of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch 
goddesses. These feminine deities required to receive from their 

male ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the means 
of discharging their beneficent functions : they had themselves 
to be impregnated by the life-giving energy before they 
could transmit it to the world. Goddesses thus ministered 
to by eunuch priests were the great Artemis of Ephesus ^ and 
the great Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis,'^ whose sanctuary, 
frequented by swarms of pilgrims and enriched by the 
offerings of Assyria and Babylonia, of Arabia and Phoenicia, 
was perhaps in the days of its glory the most popular in 

* Minucius Felix, Ottavius^ 22 and that the testicles of the bulls were used 
24; Lactantiiis, Divin, Instit, i. 21. for a special purpose, probably as a 
16; , Epitoma^ 8; Schol. on Lucian, fertility charm. May not the testicles 

JitpiUr 'rya^^oedus^ 8 (p. 60 ed. of the rams have been employed for the 

H. Rabe) ; Servius on Virgil, Acn. same purpose? and may not those of 
ix. 1 15; Prudentius, Pensliphan. x. both animals have been substitutes for 
to66 '/•/.; “ Passio Sancti Sym- the corresponding organs in men ? As 

phoriani,” chs, 2 and 6 (Migne’s to the sacrifices of rams and bulls see 
PatfcloF^t (ryaci'a, v. 1463, 1466); G. Zippel, “Das Taurobolium," /Lv/- 
Amobius, Aiiz'crsns Nationei\ v. 14; schnft ziim funfzigjahri-^cu Doctor- 
Scholiast on Nicander, Alcxipharmaca, jiibilaiim I., Fricdlacnder (I.eipsic, 
8; H. He^Mling, Attisy pp. 163 sq, 1S95), pp. 498 sqq. ; H. Dessau, 
A story told by Clement of Alexandria Inst^iptiones Latinae Sclectaey Nos. 
i^Prctnpt. ii. 15, p. 13 ed. Potter) sug- 4118 sqq. and below, pp. 229 sq. 

pts that weaker brethren may have 2 Arnobius, Adversus Nations, v. 

been allowed to saennee the virility of - 

a ram instead of their own. We know c- r • 

from inscriptions that rams and bulls Strabo, xiv. i. 23, p. 641. 

were regularly sacrificed at the mysteries ^ Lucian, De dea Syria, 15, 27, 50- 

of Attis and the Great Mother, and 53. 
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the East.^ Now the unsexed priests of this Syrian goddess 
resembled those of Cybele so closely that some people took 
them to be the same.^ And the mode in which they 
dedicated themselves to the religious life was similar. The 
greatest festival of the year at Hierapolis fell at the beginning 
of spring, 'when multitudes thronged to the sanctuary from 
Syria and the regions round about. While the flutes played, 
the drums beat, and the eunuch priests slashed themselves 
with knives, the religious excitement gradually spread like a 
wave among the crowd of onlookers, and many a one did 
that which he little thought to do when he came as a holiday 
spectator to the festival. For man after man, his veins 
throbbing with the music, his eyes fascinated by the sight 
of the streaming blood, flung his garments from him, leaped 
forth with a shout, and seizing one of the swords which 
stood ready for the purpose, castrated himself on the spot. 
Then he ran through the city, holding the bloody pieces in 
his hand, till he threw them into one of the houses which 
he passed in his mad career. The household thus honoured 
had to furnish him with a suit of female attire and female 
ornaments, which he wore for the rest of his life.^ When 
the tumult of emotion had subsided, and the man had come 
to himself again, the irrevocable sacrifice must often have 
been followed by passionate sorrow and lifelong regret. 
This revulsion of natural human feeling after the frenzies of 
a fanatical religion is powerfully depicted by Catullus in a 
celebrated poem.^ 

^ Lucian, De dea Sj'na, 10. 

^ Lucian, op. cit. 15. 

^ Lucian, op. cit. 49-51. 

^ Catullus, Carm. Ixiii. I agree 
with Mr. II. Ilepding {Attis, p. 140) 
in thinking that the subject of the 
poem is not the mythical Attis, but 
one of his ordinary priests, who bore 
the name and imitated the sufferings of 
his god. Thus interpreted the poem 
gains greatly in force and pathos. The 
real sorrows of our fellow*men touch 
us more nearly than the imaginary 
pangs of the gods. 

As the institution of eunuch priests 
appears to be rare, I will add a few ex- 
amples. At Stiatonicea in Caria a 
eunuch held a sacred office in con- 

O 


nection with the worship of Zeus 
and Hecate {Corpus Inscript louuvt 
Graeiaru/n, No. 2715). Amongst 
the Ua-sundi and Ba-bwende of the 
Congo many youths are castrated 
in order to more fittingly offer them- 
selves to the phallic worship, which 
increasingly prevails as we ad\ance 
from the coast to the interior. At 
certain villages between Manyanga and 
Isangila there are curious eunuch dances 
to celebrate the new moon, in which 
a white cock is throwm up into the 
air alive, with clipped wings, and as it 
falls towards the ground it is caught 
and plucked by the eunuchs. I wa^; 
told that originally this used to be a 
human sacrifice, and that a young boy 
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The parallel of these Syrian devotees confirms the view 
that in the similar worship of Cybele the sacrifice of virility 
took place on the Day of Blood at the vernal rites of the 
goddess, when the violets, supposed to spring from the red 
drops of her wounded lover, were in bloom among the pines. 
Indeed the story that Attis unmanned himself under a pine- 
tree ^ was clearly devised to explain why his priests did the 
same beside the sacred violet-wreathed tree at his festival. 
At all events, we can hardly doubt that the Day of Blood 
witnessed the mourning for Attis over an effigy of him 
which was afterwards buried.^ The image thus laid in the 
sepulchre was probably the same which had hung upon the 
tree.^ Throughout the period of mourning the worshippers 
fasted from bread, nominally because Cybele had done so in 
her grief for the death of Attis, ^ but really perhaps for the 
same reason which induced the women of Harran to abstain 
from eating anything ground in a mill while they wept for 
Tammuz.' To partake of bread or flour at such a season 
might have been deemed a wanton profanation of the bruised 


or girl was thrown up into the air and 
torn to pieces by the eunuchs as he or 
she fell, but that of late years slaves 
had got scarce or manners milder, and 
a white cock w^as now substituted” 
(H. II. Johnston, “On the Races of 
the Congo, of the Anthropo- 
U^iml Institute^ xiii. (1884) p. 473; 
compare n/., The River (London, 

1 884), p. 409). In India, men who 
are born eunuchs or in some w’ay 
deformed are sometimes dedicated to 
a goildess named Huligamma. They 
wear fern do attiie and might be mis- 
taken for women. Also men who arc 
or believe themselves imjiotent will 
vow to dress as W’omen and serve the 
god<less in the hope of recoveiing 
their virility. See F. Fawcett, “On 
Basivis,”/e//;7/<z/<y the Anth? opoJo^ical 
Society of Bombay^ ii. 343 sq. In 
Fegu the English traveller, Alexander 
Hamilton, witnessed a dance in honour 
of the gods of the earth. “ Herma- 
phrodites, who are numerous in this 
counttyv ttre generally chosen, if there 
are enough present to make a set for 
the dance. I saw nine dance like mad 
folks for above half- an- hour ; and 


then some of them fell in fits, foaming 
at the mouth for the space of half-an- 
hour ; and, when their senses are re- 
stored, they pietend to foretell plenty 
or scarcity of corn for that year, if the 
year will prove sickly or salutary to 
the people, and several other things of 
moment” (A. Hamilton, “A New 
Account of the East Indies,” in Pinker- 
ton s I’bytiyes and Travels^ viii. 427)* 

^ Arnobius, Adversiis Natioues, v. 7 
and 16 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. ix. 
IIS- 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 59 : Arrian, 
Tactica, 33 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Akxtpharinaca^ 8 ; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore frofanarum rclicqioniini^ 3 
and 22 ; Arnolnus, Adversus Nationesj 
V. 16; Servius on Viigil, Aen. ix. 

115. 

^ See above, p. 222. 

^ Arnobius, l.c, ; Sallustius philoso- 
phus, “ De diis et mundo,” iv., Fi'ag- 
menia Philosophoriim Graccortim, ed. 
F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 33. 

® Above, p. 189. 
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and broken body of the god. Or the fast may possibly have 
been a preparation for a sacramental meal.^ 

But when night had fallen, the sorrow of the worshippers The 
was turned to joy. For suddenly a light shone in the 
darkness : the tomb was opened : the god had risen from {Hiiaria) 
the dead ; and as the priest touched the lips of the weeping [ewrec- 
mourners with balm, he softly whispered in their ears the tion of 
glad tidings of salvation. The resurrection of the god was Ma^ch” 
hailed by his disciples as a promise that they too would 
issue triumphant from the corruption of the grave.^ On the 
morrow, the twenty-fifth day of March, which was reckoned the 
vernal equinox, the divine resurrection was celebrated with a 
wild outburst of glee. At Rome, and probably elsewhere, the 
celebration took the form of a carnival. It was the Festival 
of Joy {Hilar id). A universal licence prevailed. Every man 
might say and do what he pleased. People went about the 
streets in disguise. No dignity was too high or too sacred for 
the humblest citizen to assume with impunity. In the reign of 
Commodus a band of conspirators thought to take advantage 
of the masquerade by dressing in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guard, and so, mingling with the crowd of merrymakers, to 
get within stabbing distance of the emperor. But the plot 
miscarried.^ Even the stern Alexander Severus used to 


1 See below, pp. 228 sq. 

2 Firmicus jMaternus, De errore pro- 
fanariim relis^ionutn, 22, Nocte qiiad- 
am simulacrum in lectica supinum 
ponitur et per iiumeros di^..^t'siis flctibus 
plani^itur : dtinde cum se lament- 
atione satiavcrint^ lumen infertur: tunc 
a sacerdote omnium qiii Jlcbant fauces 
unguentur^ quihus perunctis hoc lento 
murmure susurrat : 

$app€iT€ fjLvarai roO dlov aeauio/Ji^vov' 
?£rrai ydip i]jjuy irbviav aosTiopLa, 

Quid miseros horfaris gaudeant t quid 
deceptos homines lactari compellis t 
quam illis speniy qiiam salutem funesta 
Persuasione promt tt is * Dei tui mors 
nota est^ vita non paret. . . , Idolum 
plangi^, idolum de sepultura proftris, 
et miser cum hacc fcceris^ gaudes. Tu 
dcum tuuin liberas^ tu jacentia lapidis 
membra eomponis^ tu insensibile corrigis 
jra.v«/w.” In this passage Firmicus 
does not expressly mention Attis, but 


that the reference is to his rites is 
made probable by a comparison with 
chapter 3 of the same writer's wcuk. 
Compare also Damascius, in Photius’s 
Bibliocthccay p. 345 A, 5 sqq.^ ed. I. 
Bekker, Tore rij TeparriXci i'yKadei b'baas 
ihjKovv 6 vap 6 "Atttjs ylvtadai^ kolL p.01 
eTTiTtAficr^^at Trapa prjrpbs tQiv deuiv 
TT}v TiOP l\api(i}v KaXovptpuiv eopTrjy ' Hirep 
(drjXov T 7 ]v gooi’ 7€7o>'rrai/ i]p.Qv auirr]- 
piav. See fuither Fr, Cum on t, Hs 
religions orientates dans le paganisme 
Roma In (Paris, 1906), p. 73. 

3 Macrobius, Saturn, i. 21. lO; 
Flavius Vopiscus, Aitrclianus, i. i ; 
Julian, Or. v. pp. 168 d, 169 d ; 
Damascius, I c. ; Flerodian, i. 10. 
5-7; Sallustius philosophus, “ De diis 
et mimdo,” Fragmcnia Thilosophorum 
Gratcoruniy cd. F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 
33. In like manner Easter Sunday, 
the Resurrection -day of Christ, was 
called by some ancient '\sriters the 
Sunday of Joy {Dominica Gaudii). 
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relax so far on the joyous day as to admit a pheasant to 
his frugal board/ The next day, the twenty-sixth of March, 
was given to repose, which must have been much needed 
after the varied excitements and fatigues of the preceding 
days/ Finally, the Roman festival closed on the twenty- 
seventh of March with a procession to the brook Almo. 
The silver image of the goddess, with its face of jagged 
black stone, sat in a waggon drawn by oxen. Preceded by 
the nobles walking barefoot, it moved slowly, to the loud 
music of pipes and tambourines, out by the Porta Capena, 
and so down to the banks of the Almo, which flows into the 
Tiber just below the walls of Rome. There the high-priest, 
robed in purple, washed the waggon, the image, and the 
other sacred objects in the water of the stream. On returning 
from their bath, the wain and the oxen were strewn with 
fresh spring flowers. All was mirth and gaiety. No one 
thought of the blood that had flowed so lately. Even the 
eunuch priests forgot their wounds.^ 

Such, then, appears to have been the annual solemnisa- 
tion of the death and resurrection of Attis in spring. But 
besides these public rites, his worship is known to have 
comprised certain secret or mystic ceremonies, which prob- 
ably aimed at bringing the worshipper, and especially the 
novice, into closer communion with his god. Our informa- 
tion as to the nature of these mysteries and the date of 
their celebration is unfortunately very scanty, but they seem 


The emperors used to celebrate the 
happy day by releasing from prison 
all but the worst otfenders. See 
J. Bingham, The A}itiqiiitics of the 
Christian Churchy bk. xx. ch. vi. §§ 
5^^. (Bingham's (Oxford, 1855), 

vii. 317 sqq,), 

' Aelius Lampridius, Alexander 
Severtts^ 37. 

- Corpus Inscriptionnm Latinariim^ 
i.- pp. 260, 313 sq. \ H. Hepding, 
Attis ^ pp. 51, 172. 

3 Ovid, Fasti ^ iv. 337-346 ; Silius 
Italicus, Punic, viii. 365 ; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argonaut, viii. 239 sqq, ; 
Martial, iii. 47. I sq. ; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxiii. 3. 7 ; Arnobius, 
Adversus NationeSy vii. 32 ; Pruden- 


tius, Peristephan. x, 154 sqq. For the 
description of the image of the goddess 
see Arnobius, Adversus Nationesy vii. 
49. At Carthage the goddess was 
carried to her bath in a litter, not in 
a waggon (Augustine, Dc civitate Deiy 
ii, 4). The bath formed part of the 
festival in Phrygia, hence the custom 
was borrowed by the Romans (Arrian, 
Taitica, 33). At Cyzicus the Placi- 
anian Mother, a form of Cybele, was 
served by w^omen called “ marine ” 
(^a\dcr(riai), whose duty it probably 
was to wash her image in the sea 
(Ch. Michel, Reciieil <1 Inscriptions 
Grecqnes, No. 537). See further J. 
Marquardt, Romische Staaisverwal- 
tungy iii. 2 373 ; H. Hepding, Atiisy 

pp. 133 sq. 
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to have included a sacramental meal and a baptism of 
blood. In the sacrament the novice became a partaker of The 
the mysteries by eating out of a drum and drinking out of 
a cymbal, two instruments of music which figured pro- 
minently in the thrilling orchestra of Attis.^ The fast 
which accompanied the mourning for the dead god ^ may 
perhaps have been designed to prepare the body of the 
communicant for the reception of the blessed sacrament 
by purging it of all that could defile by contact the sacred 
elements.® In the baptism the devotee, crowned with gold The 
and wreathed with fillets, descended into a pit, the mouth of Uo^. 
of which was covered with a wooden grating. A bull, 
adorned with garlands of flowers, its forehead glittering 
with gold leaf, was then driven on to the grating and there 
stabbed to death with a consecrated spear. Its hot reeking 
blood poured in torrents through the apertures, and was 
received with devout eagerness by the worshipper on every 
part of his person and garments, till he emerged from the 
pit, drenched, dripping, and scarlet from head to foot, to 
receive the homage, nay the adoration, of his fellows as one 
who had been born again to eternal life and had washed 
away his sins in the blood of the bull.^ For some time 
afterwards the fiction of a new birth was kept up by 
dieting him on milk like a new-born babe.^ The regenera- 
tion of the worshipper took place at the same time as the 


^ Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 15, p. 13 ed. Potter; Firmicus 
jNIaternus, De crrore profanaritm n- 
ligionum^ 18. 

2 Above, pp. 226 sq. 

3 II. Hepding, Attis^ p. 1S5. 

^ Piudentius, Ptristcphan, x. loo6- 
1050 ; compare Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanartim religionum^ 28. 8. 
That the bath of buU'b Idood [tanro- 
bolium) was believed to regenerate the 
devotee for eternity is proved by an 
inscription found at Rome, which re- 
cords that a certain Sextilius Agesilaus 
Aedesius, who dedicated an altar to 
Attis and the Mother of the Gods, was 
taiirobolio criobolioqtic in atiernum 
renatus {Corpus Inscriptionum Lat in- 
arum, vi. 510; H, Dessau, Inscrip^ 


tioms Latinae Select ac^ No. 4152). 
The phrase arcanis pcrfusicnibns in 
acterniim renatus occuis in a dedica- 
tion to Mithia { Inscriptionum 
Latinarum^ vi. No, 736), which, how- 
ever, is suspected of i)eing spurious. 
As to the inscrij)tions which refer to 
the taurcboliiim see G. Zippel, ‘‘Das 
Taurobolium,*’ in Testichnft zum 
fnnfzigjahrigcn Doctoijubihiuni L, 
Fricdlacuder dargebracht von St inen 
Schulcrn {Leipdc, 1895), PP' 498-520. 
As to the origin of the tauioboliuin and 
the meaning of the word, see Fr. 
Cumont, Lis rcli;e^ions orientates dans 
le paganisme Remain^ pp. 81 sqq, 

^ Sallustius philosophus, “ l)e diis 
et mundo,” iv., Pragmenta Philoso- 
phorum Grat^torum, ed. F. G. A. 
Mullach, lii. 33. 
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regeneration of his god, namely at the vernal equinox.^ At 
The Rome the new birth and the remission of sins by% the 
Vatican shedding of bull’s blood appear to have been carried out 
the worship above all at the sanctuary of the Phrygian goddess on the 
of Attis. Vatican Hill, at or near the spot where the great basilica of 
St. Peter s now stands ; for many inscriptions relating to the 
rites were found when the church was being enlarged in 1608 
or 1 609.^ From the Vatican as a centre this barbarous system 
of superstition seems to have spread to other parts of the 
Roman empire. Inscriptions found in Gaul and Germany 
prove that provincial sanctuaries modelled their ritual on 
that of the Vatican.^ From the same source we learn that 
the testicles as well as the blood of the bull played an 
important part in the ceremonies.'^ Probably they were 
regarded as a powerful charm to promote fertility and 
hasten the new birth. 


^ Sallustius philosophus, l,c. 

2 Corpus Ijiscriptiomiiji Latiuaruni^ 

vi. Nos. 497-504 ; H. Dessau, !fi scrip - 
Hones Latinae Selcctae^ Nos. 4145, 
4147-4151, 4153 ; Jnscnpticnes 

Graecae Siciliae et It a! me, ed. G. 
Kaibel, No. 1020 ; G. Zippel, op, 
cit, pp. 509 sq., 519; H. ITepding, 
Attis, pp. 83, 86-88, 176; Ch. Huelsen, 
Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alter- 
thiim, von H. Jordan, i. 3 {Berlin, 
1907), pp. 658 sq. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinanim, 

xiii. No. H. Dessau, hiscrip- 


tiones Latinae Selectae, No. 4131 ; G. 
Wilmanns, Exempla Inscriptionum 
Latin arum. No. 2278 ; G. Wissowa, 
Rclijon und Kultiis der Ronier, p. 
267 ; n. Hepding, Attis, pp. 169- 

171, 

^ Corpus Inscriptionum Lafinarum, 
xiii. No. 1751 ; G. AVilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionum Latinanim, Nos. 119, 
123, 124; H. Dessau, Inscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae, No. 4127 ; G. 
AVissowa. Religion und Fit It us der 
Romer, p. 269 ; H. Hepding, Attis, 
p. 191. 



CHAPTER II 


ATTIS AS A GOD OF VEGETATION 

The original character of Attis as a tree-spirit is brought The 
out plainly by the part which the pine-tree plays in his 
legend, his ritual, and his monuments^ The story that he pme-tree 
was a human being transformed into a pine-tree is only one ^vorship 
of those transparent attempts at rationalising old beliefs Attis. 
which meet us so frequently in mythology. The bringing 
in of the pine-tree from the woods, decked with violets and 
woollen bands, is like bringing in the May-tree or Summer- 
tree in modern folk -custom ; and the effigy which was 
attached to the pine-tree was only a duplicate representative 
of the tree-spirit Attis. After being fastened to the tree, 
the effigy was kept for a year and tlien burned.^ The same 
thing appears to have been sometimes done with the May- 
pole ; and in like manner the effigy of the corn-spirit, 
made at harvest, is often preserved till it is replaced by 
a new effigy at next year’s harvest.^ The original 
intention of such customs was no doubt to maintain the 
spirit of vegetation in life throughout the year. Why the 
Phrygians should have worshipped the pine above other 
trees we can only guess. Perhaps the sight of its change- 
less, though sombre, green cresting the ridges of the high 
hills above the fading splendour of the autumn woods in the 
valleys may have seemed to their eyes to mark it out as the 
seat of a diviner life, of something exempt from the sad vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, constant and eternal as the sky which 

1 As to the monuments see H. ^ Firmicus Mater nus, De errorc 
Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Sekctae^ profan arwn religionum^ 27. 

Nos. 4143, 4152, 4153 ; H. Hepding, 3 xhe Golden Bough^^ 1. 205 sq., ii, 

Attis, pp. 82, 83, 88, 89. t 79 » *84, 185, 193-195- 
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stooped to meet it. For the same reason, perhaps, ivy was 
sacred to Attis ; at all events, we read that his eunuch priests 
were tattooed with a pattern of ivy leaves.^ Another reason for 
the sanctity of the pine may have been its usefulness. The 
cones of the stone-pine contain edible nut-like seeds, which 
have been used as food since antiquity, and are still eaten, for 
example, by the poorer classes in Rome.^ Moreover, a wine was 
brewed from these seeds, ^ and this may partly account for 
the orgiastic nature of the rites of Cybele, which the 
ancients compared to those of Dionysus.*^ Further, pine- 
cones were regarded as symbols or rather instruments of 
fertility. Hence at the festival of the Thesmophoria they 
were thrown, along with pigs and other agents or emblems of 
fecundity, into the sacred vaults of Demeter for the purpose 
of quickening the ground and the wombs of women.^ 

Like tree-spirits in general, Attis was apparently thought 
to wield power over the fruits of the earth or even to be 
identical with the corn. One of his epithets was “ very 
fruitful ” : he was addressed as the “ reaped green (or yellow) 
ear of corn ” ; and the story of his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection was interpreted as the ripe grain wounded by 
the reaper, buried in the granary, and coming to life again 
when it is sown in the ground.® A statue of him in the 


^ Etymologicum Magnum, p. 220, 
line 20, rdWoj, 6 ^tXoTrdrwp IlroXe/xaios* 
5ia TO (pvWa Kicaov KaretTrcx^dii u?s 
oi ydWoi. ’Aei yap raU ALOPiKnaKaU 
TcXerais KLaartp iare^aPovPTo. Hut there 
seems to be some confusion here be- 
tween the rites of Dionysus and those 
of Attis; i\y was certainly sacred to 
Dionysus (Pausanias, i. 31. 6 with my 
note). Compare, C. A. Lobeck, Aj;/a~ 
cpha>nu^, i. 657, who, in the jiassage 
quoted, nglitly defends the readings 
Acar^<rrtxt?at and ianc^fxpQvvro, 

“ Encyclopaedia BrifaiinicaP xix. 
105. Compare Athenaeus. ii. 49, p. 37. 
The nuts of the silver-pine {Tutus 
cdiiir^) are a favourite food of the 
Californian Indians (S. Powers, Tribes 
if Culiforuia. p. 421); the Win tun 
Indians hold a pine-nut dance when 
the nuts are fit to be gathered {ib. p. 
237). The Shuswap Indians of British 
Columbia collect the cones of various 


sorts of pines and eat the nutlets which 
they ext 1 act from them. See G. M. 
Daw'son, Notes on the Shusw^ap 
People of British Columbia,” Pro- 
ceedings and Transaitions of the Koval 
Society of Canada, ix. (Montreal, 1892), 
Transactions, section ii. p. 22. The 
Gilyaks of the A moor valley in like 
manner eat the nutlets of the Siberian 
stone-pine {L. von Schicnk, Die I other 
dcs Aniur-Landes, iii. 440). See also 
the eommentatois on Herodotus, iv. 

109 ^t^etporpdyeorcrt. 

^ Pliny, A'i?/, /list, xiv, 103, 

Strabo, x. 3. 12 sqq., pp. 469 sgq. 
However, tipsy peojile were excluded 
from the sanctuaiy of Attis (Arnobius, 
A avers us Nat tones, v. 6). 

^ Scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 
ii. I, p. 276 ed. H. Rabe. 

® Hippolytus, Kifutatio otunium 
haereshim, v, 8 and 9, pp. 162, 168 
ed. Duncker and Schneidewin ; Fir- 
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Lateran Museum at Rome clearly indicates his relation to 
the fruits of the earth, and particularly to the corn ; for it 
represents him with a bunch of ears of corn and fruit in his 
hand, and a wreath of pine-cones, pomegranates, and other 
fruits on his head, while from the top of his Phrygian cap 
ears of corn are sprouting.^ On a stone urn, which con- Cybeie as a 
tained the ashes of an Archigallus or high-priest of Attis, 
the same idea is expressed in a slightly different way. The 
top of the urn is adorned with ears of corn carved in relief, 
and it is surmounted by the figure of a cock, whose tail 
consists of ears of corn.‘^ Cybeie in like manner was con- 
ceived as a goddess of fertility who could make or mar the 
fruits of the earth ; for the people of Augustodunum (Autun) 
in Gaul used to cart her image about in a waggon for the 
good of the fields and vineyards, while they danced and 
sang before it,^ and we have seen that in Italy an unusually 
fine harvest was attributed to the recent arrival of the Great 
Mother.^ The bathing of the image of the goddess in a The 
river may well have been a rain-charm to ensure an 
abundant supply of moisture for the crops. Or perhaps, either a 
as Mr. Hepding has suggested, the union of Cybeie and 

marriage- 

micus Maternus, De errore projanarujii ^ Gregory of Tours, De gloria rite, 
rdigionum, 3 ; Sallustius philosophus, confessorum^ 77 (Migne’s Patrologia 
6i\\s^\.\\\\xx\^oT Fragmenta Philo- Laima, Ixxi. 884). That the god- 
sophoriim Graccorum, ed. F. G. A. dess here referred to was Cybeie 
Mullach, iii. 33. Others identified and not a native Gallic deity, as I 
him with the spring flowers. See formerly thought {Lectures on the Early 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. History of the Kingship, p. 178), 

II. 8 and 12, in. 13. 10 ed. F. A. seems proved by the “Passion of 
Heinichen j Augustine, De civitate dei, vSt. Symphorian,’' chs. 2 and 6 (Migne’s 
vii. 25. l\itrologia Graeca, v. 1463, 1466). 

^ W. Helbig, L'lihrer dmrh die Gregory and the author of the “ Pas- 
ofpentlichen Sammlungcn tlassischer sion of St. Symphorian’’ call the 
Altei'tiimer in Romd i. 481, No. 721. goddess simply Berecynthia, the latter 

2 The urn is in the Lateran Museum writer adding “the Mother of the 
at Rome (No. 1046). It is not de- Demons,” ^\hich is plainly a Christian 
scribed by AY. Helbig in his Fuhrer. version of the title “ Mother of the 
The inscription on the urn {M, Modius Gods.” 

JLaxximus archigallus colon iac Os tie ns) 

is published by H. Dessau {LnscHp- ^ Above, p. 221. In the island of 
Hones Laiinae Selectae, No. 4162), Thera an ox, wheat, barley, wine, and 
who does not notice the curious and “ other first-fruits of all that the seasons 
interesting composition of the cock’s produce’’ were offered to the Mother 
tail. The bird is chosen as an emblem of the Gods, plainly because she was 
of the priest with a punning reference to deemed the source of fertility. See 
the word which in Latin means Dittenbergcr, Sylloc^e Inscriptionum 

a cock as well as a priest of Attis. Graecannn,'^ No. 630, 
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Attis, like that of Aphrodite and Adonis, was dramatically 
represented at the festival, and the subsequent bath of the 
goddess was a ceremonial purification of the bride, such as 
is often observed at human marriages.^ In like manner 
Aphrodite is said to have bathed after her union with 
Adonis,^ and so did Demeter after her intercourse with 
Poseidon.^ Hera washed in the springs of the river Burrha 
after her marriage with Zeus ; ^ and every year she recovered 
her virginity by bathing in the spring of Canathus.^ How- 
ever that may be, the rules of diet observed by the worshippers 
of Cybele and Attis at their solemn fasts are clearly dictated 
by a belief that the divine life of these deities manifested 
itself in the fruits of the earth, and especially in such of 
them as are actually hidden by the soil For while the 
devotees were allowed to partake of flesh, though not of 
pork or fish, they were forbidden to eat seeds and the roots 
of vegetables, but they might eat the stalks and upper parts 
of the plants/' 


^ II. Ilepdin^, A it is ^ pp. 2 15-21 7 ; 
compare id. 175, n. 7. 

- Ptolemaeus, Xov. Idisf. i. p. 1S3 of 
A. Westermann's Mythcgraphi Liraeii. 
3 Pausanias, \iii. 25. 5 sq. 

Aelian, Nat. Amni. xii. 30. The 
place was in Mesopotamia, and the 
goddess was probably Astarte. So 
Lucian {De dca Syria] calls the Astarte 
of Hierapolis ‘‘the Assyrian Ilera,” 

^ Pausanias, ii, 38. 2. 

Julian, Orat. v. 173 sqq. (pp. 225 
sqq. ed. F. C. Hertlein) \ H, Hepding, 


Attis, pp, 1 55-1 57 - However, apples, 
pomegianates, and dates were also 
forbidden. The story that the mother 
of Attis concei\cd him through contact 
W’ith a pomegranate (above, p. 219) 
might explain the prohibition of that 
fruit. But the reasons for tabooing 
apples and dates are not apparent, 
though Julian tried to discovei 
them. He sugge'^ted that dates may 
liave been forbidden because the date- 
palm does not grow in Phrygia, the 
native land of Cybele and Attis. 



CHAPTER III 


ATTIS AS THE FATHER GOD 

The name Attis appears to mean simply father.” ^ This The name 
explanation, suggested by etymology, is confirmed by the 
observation that another name for Attis was Papas ; ^ for “father. ” 
Papas has all the appearance of being a common form of 
that word for “ father ” which occurs independently in many 
distinct families of speech all the world over. Similarly the 
mother of Attis was named Nana,^ which is itself a form of 
the world -wide word for “mother.” “The immense list 
of such words collected by Buschmann shows that the types 
pa and ta^ with the similar forms ap and aty preponderate in 
the world as names for ‘ father,’ while ma and na, am and 
atiy preponderate as names for ‘ mother.’ ” ^ 

Thus the mother of Attis is only another form of his Relation of 
divine mistress the great Mother Goddess,^ and we arc 
brought back to the myth that the lovers were mother and Goddess, 
son. The story that Nana conceived miraculously without 
commerce with the other sex shows that the Mother Goddess 
of Phrygia herself was viewed, like other goddesses of the 


' P. Kretschmer, Einleitunq^ in die 
Geschichte der griechischen SprachCy p. 

355 - 

- Diodorus Siculus, iii. 58. 4 ; 

Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haere- 
sittniy i. 9, p. 168 ed. Duncker and 
Schneidewin, A Latin dedication to 
Atte Papa has been found at Aquileia 
(Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Pea/en- 
cydopadky 2180, s.v. “Attepata”; 
H. Hepding, Attis y p. 86). Greek 
dedications to Papas or to Zeus Papas 


occur in Phrygia {H. Hepding, Attis, 
pp. 78 S(^.). Compare A. B. Cook. 
“ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” C/assn a. 
Review, xviii. (1904) p. 79. 

3 Arnobius, Adversus Nationts, v. 
6 and 13. 

* E. B, Tylor, Primitive Cnltiire.^ 
i. 223. 

^ Rapp, in W. H. RoscheFs Lext^ 
kon d, gnech. u, rom. Mytholo^^ky ii. 
1648. 
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same primitive type, as a Virgin Mother.^ That view of 
her character does not rest on a perverse and mischievous 
theory that virginity is more honourable than matrimony. 
It is derived, as I have already indicated, from a state of 
savagery in which the mere fact of paternity was unknown. 
That explains why in later times, long after the true nature 
of paternity had been ascertained, the Father God was often 
a much less important personage in mythology than his 
Attis as a divine partner the Mother Goddess. With regard to Attis 
heavenly ^ in his paternal character it deserves to be noticed that the 
Father. Bithynians used to ascend to the tops of the mountains 
and there call upon him under the name of Papas. The 
custom is attested by Arrian,^ who as a native of Bithynia 
must have had good opportunities of observing it. We may 
perhaps infer from it that the Bithynians conceived Attis as 
a sky-god or heavenly father, like Zeus, with whom indeed 
Arrian identifies him. If that were so, the story of the 
loves of Attis and Cybele, the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess, might be in one of its aspects a particular version 
of the widespread myth which represents IMothcr Earth 
fertilised by Father Sky ; ^ and, further, the story of the 

* She is called a “motherless whilst admitting that she biought forth 

\irgin'’ by Julian {Or. v. 166 B, p. her son Ra without the aid of a 

215 ed. F. C. Ilertlein), and there husband, w’ere unable to divorce from 

was a Parthtfion or virgin’s chamber their minds the idea that a male germ 

in her sanctuary at Cyzicus (Ch w^as necessary for its production, and 

if Iftscrip^iofis Grt'ii^ut \\ finding it impossible to derive it from 

53S). Compare Rapp, in \V. II. a being external to the goddess, 

Rosclier’s Le.xikon d. 21. ro222. assumed that she herself provided not 

Mytholo^^igy ii. 1648, iii. 4 fy. An- only the substance which was to form 

other great goddess of fertility who the body of Ra but also the male germ 

was conceived as a Virgin Mother was wdiich fecundated it. Thus Net w^as 
the Fgyptian Neith or Net. She is the type of partheno-genesis. ” 
called “ the Great Goddess, the Mother " Ouoted by Eustathius on Homer, 
oi All the (rods,” and was belie\ed to //. v. 408 ; drag^uoita Hisioriioriim 
have brought foith Ra, the Sun, with- Graecor 21221^ ed. C. Muller, iii. 592, 

out the help of a male partner. See Trag. 30. 

C. P. Gc2^th2i.htt' de)' Rc!2gio2i {221 ^ E. B. Tylor, Pri22iiiwe C2ilt2ire^ 

AltcrtiimS^^ tii; E. A. Wallis Budge, i. 321 sqq.^ ii. 270 sqq. To take a 
The 6AA' ot the Egyptiems (Lonflon, single example, the Ewx people of 

1904), i. 457-462. The latter writer Togo-land, in West Africa, think that 

"•^ys {p. 462): “In ver>’ early times the Earth is the wife of the Sky, and 

Net was the personification of the that their marriage takes place in the 

eternal female principle of life which rainy season, wEen the rain causes the 

was self-sustaining and self - e.xistent, seeds to sprout and bear fruit. These 

and was secret and unknown, and all- fruits they regard as the children of 

pervading ; the more material thinkers, Mother Earth, who in their opinion 
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emasculation of Attis would be parallel to the Greek legend atones of 
that Cronus castrated his father, the old sky-god Uranus,^ lauon 
and was himself in turn castrated by his own son, the*^*^^^^ 
younger sky - god Zeus.^ The tale of the mutilation of 
the sky-god by his son has been plausibly explained as a 
myth of the violent separation of the earth and sky, which 
some races, for example the Polynesians, suppose to have 
originally clasped each other in a close embrace.^ Yet it 
seems unlikely that an order of eunuch priests like the Galli 
should have been based on a purely cosmogonic myth : why 
should they continue for all time to be mutilated because 
the sky-god was so in the beginning? The custom of 
castration must surely have been designed to meet a con- 
stantly recurring need, not merely to reflect a mythical 
event which happened at the creation of the world. Such 
a need is the maintenance of the fruitfulness of the earth, 
annually imperilled by the changes of the seasons. Yet 
the theory that the mutilation of the priests of Attis and 
the burial of the severed parts were designed to fertilise 
the ground may perhaps be reconciled with the cosmo- 
gonic myth if we remember the old opinion, held 
apparently by many peoples, that the creation of the 
world is year by year repeated in that great transfor- 
mation which depends ultimately on the annual increase of 


is the mother also of men and of gods. 
See J. Spieth, D/e Stamm e 

(Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 54S, 

^ Hesiod, Theo^ony^ 159 \qq. 

2 Porph>ry, Dt antro nymphayum^ 
16 ; Aribticles, Or, id. (vol. i. p. 35 ed. 
G. Dindorf) ; Scholiast I'n Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon, iv. 9S3. 

3 A. Lang, Custom and 3Iyth 
(London, 1884), pp. 45 sqq. ; 
Myth,, KituaP and keligion (London, 
1887), i. 299 sqq. In Kgyptiau 
mythology the separation of heaven 
and earth was ascribed to Shu, the 
god of light, who insinuated himself 
between the bodies of Seb (Keb) the 
earth-god and of Xut the sky-goddess. 
On the monuments Shu is represented 
holding up the star-spangled body of 
Nut on his hands, whde Seb reclines 


on the ground. See E. A. Wallis 
Budge, 7'/ie Gods of the Egyptians,, ii. 
90, 97 jy., 100, 105 ; A. Ermaii, Idc 
a'yyptisthe K^lu^ion {Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 31 sq, ; C. P. Tide, Garhirhtt dir 
I\clij,;irn im Alhr/ufUj i. 33 sq. Thus 
contrary to the usual mythical conceji- 
tion the Egyptians regarded the earth 
as male and the sky as female. An 
allusion in the Jhoh cf tht Diad[P\\. 
69, vol. 11. p. 235, Budge’s transki- 
tion) has been interpreted as a hint 
that Osiiis mutilated his father .‘^eb at 
the separation of e.irth and heaven, 
ju.'.t as Cronus mutilated his father 
Uranus. See H, Brugsch, AVZ/g/c;/ 
itnd Myiholoyic dor a/ten Aiq;ypt(.r,, p. 
581 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, op. iit. 11. 
99 sq. S<mietimcs the Egyptians con- 
ceived the sky as a great cow standing 
with its legs on the earth. See A. 
Erman, op. dt, pp, 5 sq. 
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the sun*s heat.^ However, the evidence for the celestial 
aspect of Attis is too slight to allow us to speak with any 
confidence on this subject. A trace of that aspect appears 
to survive in the star-spangled cap which he is said to have 
received from Cybele,“ and which is figured on some monu- 
ments supposed to represent him.^ His identification with 
the Phrygian moon-god Men Tyrannus^ points in the same 
direction, but is probably due rather to the religious specula- 
tion of a later age than to genuine popular tradition.'*^ 


^ The evidence of this will be given 
in the third edition of The Golden 
Bough. 

^ Julian, Or. v. pp. 165 B, 170 D 
(pp. 214, 221, ed. F. C. Hertlein) ; 
Sallustius philosophus, “ De diis et 
mundo,” iv. , Fragnienta Philosophoruni 
Graeco rum ^ ed. F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 
33 - 

^ Drexler, in W. H, Roscher’s 

LtWikon dc'r ^vvVt/K uud rcm. Mvth- 

li. 2745 ; 11. Ilepding, Aitis^ 
p. 120, n. S. 

^ H. Dcbsau, Inscrlptioits Pafinae 


Seleclae^lllos. 4146-4149; H. Hepding, 
AttiSy pp. 82, 86 sq.j 89 sq. As to 
Men Tyrannus, see Drexler, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. u. rom. 
Myth. ii. 2687 sqq. 

® On the other hand Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay holds that Attis and Men 
are deities of similar character and 
origin, but differentiated from each 
other by development in different sur- 
roiindinga ( Cities and Bishoprics of 
IVirygia, i. 169) ; but he denies that 
Men was a moon-god [op. cit. i. T04, 
n. 4). 
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From inscriptions it appears that both at Pessinus and 
Rome the high-priest of Cybele regularly bore the name of 
Attisd It is therefore a reasonable conjecture that he 
played the part of his namesake, the legendary Attis, at the 
annual festival.^ We have seen that on the Day of Blood 
he drew blood from his arms, and this may have been an 
imitation of the self-inflicted death of Attis under the pine- 
tree. It is not inconsistent with this supposition that Attis 
was also represented at these ceremonies by an effigy ; for 
instances can be shown in which the divine being is 
first represented by a living person and afterwards by 
an effigy, which is then burned or otherwise destroyed.^ 
Perhaps we may go a step farther and conjecture that this 
mimic killing of the priest, accompanied by a real effusion 
of his blood, was in Phrygia, as it has been elsewhere, a 
substitute for a human sacrifice which in earlier times was 
actually offered. Professor W. jM. Ramsay, whose authority 
on all questions relating to Phrygia no one will dispute, is 
of opinion that at these Phrygian ceremonies “ the rcprc- 


a be high 
priest of 
Attis bore 
the god’s 
name and 
seems to 
liave per- 
sonated 
him 


The 

drawing of 
the high 
p] lest’s 
lilnod may 
have lieen 
a sul>stuute 
for putting 
him to 
death in 
the char- 


^ In letters of Eumenes and Attains, scriptions see H. Ilepding, P* die^goii 

preserved in inscriptions at Sivnhissar, 79 ; Rapp, in \V. H. RosebeF'; Ltwi- 

the priest at Pessinus is addressed as Av/t dcr ’^riLch, und ?ew. MythcIo;^it\ 

Attis. See A. von Domaskewski, i. 724. See abo Polybius, xxii. iS 

“ Briefe del Attaliden an den Priester (20), (ed. L. Dindorf), wlio mentions 

von Pessinus,’’ ^irchacologisihe - ipi- a priest of the Mother of the Hods 

gmphisJie Mitthcdungcn aus Oedcr- named Attis at Pessinus. 

reich- Cfigam, viii. (1S84) pp. 96, * The conjecture is that of Henzen, 

98; Ch. Kt-Liitii d'Jnscriptious in Anna!, d, hist. 1S56, p. 1 10, re- 

Crccqucs^ No. 45 ; W. Dittenbeiger, ferred to by Rnpp, Lt. 

Onentis Graeti Insc) ipt tones Selectae^ ^ The Golden Bonyh^ i. 209, ii. 

Xo. 315. For more evidence of in- 30, 62 sq^ 
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sentative of the god was probably slain each year by a cruel 
death, just as the god himself died.’’ ^ We know from 
Strabo^ that the priests of Pessinus were at one time 
potentates as well as priests ; they may, therefore, have 
belonged to that class of divine kings or popes whose duty 
it was to die each year for their people and the world. 
The name The name of Attis, it is true, does not occur among the 
the'^royai” ^^mcs of the old kings of Phrygia, who seem to have borne 
families of the names of Midas and Gordias in alternate generations ; 

PhrvGTifi 

and Lydia, ^ut a very ancient inscription carved in the rock above a 
famous Phrygian monument, which is known as the Tomb 
of Midas, records that the monument was made for, or 
dedicated to, King Midas by a certain Ates, whose name 
is doubtless identical with Attis, and who, if not a king 
himself, may have been one of the royal family.^ It is 
worthy of note also that the name Atys, which, again, 
appears to be only another form of Attis, is recorded as 
that of an early king of Lydia and that a son of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, not only bore the name Atys but was said 
to have been killed, while he was hunting a boar, by a 
member of the royal Phrygian family, who traced his lineage 
to King Midas and had fled to the court of Croesus because 
he had unwittingly slain his own brother.^ Scholars have 
recognised in this story of the death of Atys, son of Croesus, 
a mere double of the myth of Attis ; ® and in view of the 
facts which have come before us in the present inquiry " it 
is a remarkable circumstance that the myth of a slain 


^ Article “ I‘hry^ia/'in Encyclopaedia 
/>V/V<7y/«/L?, 9lh eel. xviii. (1885) p. 853. 
EI-;e\vhere, speaking of the religions of 
Asia Minor in general, the same writer 
says : The highest priests and priest- 
esNcs played the parts of the gicat gods 
in the mystic ritual, wore their dress, 
and bore their names'" [Cities and 
Ihshoprics of Phiyyia^ i. lOl). 

“ Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 567. 

3 W. M. Ramsay, in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, ix. (1S89) pp. 379 
sqq, ; /t/., in Journal of Hellenic 

Studies^ X. {1889) pp. sqq. ; Perrot 
et Chipiez, Htstoirc de V Art dans 
V Antiquitdy v. 82 sqq, 

^ Herodotus, i. 94, According to 


Prof. \V. M. Ramsay, the conquering 
and ruling caste in Lydia belonged to 
the Phrygian stock [ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies.^ IX. (1S88) p. 351). 

^ Herodotus, 1. 34-45. The tradi- 
tion that Croesus \\oukl allow no iron 
weapon to come near Atys suggests 
that a simdar taboo may have been 
imposed on the Phrygian priests named 
Attis. p"or taboos of this sort see 
The Golden Bouyhy i. 344 sqq. 

^ H. Stein on Herodotus, i. 43 ; Ed. 
Meyer, s.v. “Atys,” in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s, Real - Encyclopddie der class- 
ischen Altertumswissenschaft., ii. 2, 
col. 2262. 

" See above, pp. lO, 13 Jy., 42 sqq.^ 

84. 
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god should be told of a king’s son. May we conjecture The 
that the Phrygian priests who bore the name of Attis pnesfs^of 
and represented the god of that name were themselves Attis may 
members, perhaps the eldest sons, of the royal house, to m^embe^rs^ 
whom their fathers, uncles, brothers, or other kinsmen 
deputed the honour of dying a violent death in the famUy, 
character of gods, while they reserved to themselves the 
duty of living, as long as nature allowed them, in 
the humbler character of kings ? If this were so, the 
Phrygian dynasty of Midas may have presented a close 
parallel to the Greek dynasty of Athamas, in which the 
eldest sons seem to have been regularly destined to 
the altar,^ But it is also possible that the divine priests 
who bore the name of Attis may have belonged to that 
indigenous race which the Phrygians, on their irruption into 
Asia from Europe, appear to have found and conquered in 
the land afterwards known as Phrygia.^ On the latter 
hypothesis the priests may have represented an older and 
higher civilisation than that of their barbarous conquerors. 

Be that as it may, the god they personated was a deity 
of vegetation whose divine life manifested itself especially 
in the pine-tree and the violets of spring ; and if they died 
in the character of that divinity, they corresponded to the 
mummers who are still slain in mimicry by European 
peasants in spring, and to the priest who was slain long 
ago in grim earnest on the wooded shore of the Lake of 
Nemi. 


' The Golden Bou^h^ ii. 34 sqq. 

^ SeeW. M. Ramsay, v.7'. “ Phrygia,'’ 
in Encyclopaedia Bidtannica^ 9th ed. 
xviii. 849 sq . ; id. , in Journal of llcllcmc 
Studies., IX. {1S88) pp. 350 sq. Prof. 


P. Kretschmer holds that both Cybele 
and Attis were gods of the indigenous 
Asiatic population, not of the Phrygian 
invaders {Einleiiung in die Geschichie 
dcr gritckischcn Sprat he ^ pp. 194 jy.). 


R 
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THE HANGED GOD 

The way A REMINISCENCE of the manner in which these old repre- 
the^re^e sentatives of the deity were put to death is perhaps preserved 
sentatives in the famous story of Marsyas. He was said to be a 
were pm Phrygian satyr or Silenus, according to others a shepherd or 

to death herdsman, who played sweetly on the flute. A friend of 
by^ Cybele, he roamed the country with the disconsolate goddess 
the legend soothe her grief for the death of Attis.^ The composition 
of the ]\IothePs Air, a tune played on the flute in honour of 
hung on a Great Mother Goddess, was attributed to him by the 
anT flayed people of Celaenac in Phrygia/ Vain of his skill, he 
by Apollo, challenged Apollo to a musical contest, he to play on the 
flute and Apollo on the lyre. Being vanquished, Marsyas 
was tied up to a pine-tree and flayed or cut limb from limb 
either by the victorious Apollo or by a Scythian slave.^ 
His skin was shown at Celaenae in historical times. It 

* Diodorus Siculus, hi. 58 sc/. As 
to Marsyas in the character of a shep- 
herd or herdsman see Hyginus, 

165 ; Nonnus, Dionys, i. 41 s/q. 

He is called a Silenus by Pausamas 
(i. 24. I). 

^ Pausanias, x. 30. 9* 

3 Apollodoius, i. 4. 2 ; Hyginus, 

Fab. 165. Many ancient writers men- 
tion that the tree on which Marsyas 
suffered death was a pine. See 
Apollodorus, l.c. j Nicander, Alexi- 
pharmaca^ 301 sq.y with the Scholiast's 
note; Lucian, Tragodopociagra^/^iAtsq.i, 

Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia 
PalcUina^ vii. 696 ; Philostratus 
Junior, Imagines ^ i. 3 ; Longus, 
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Fas for. iv. 8 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 353 sqq. 
Pliny alone declares the tree to have 
been a plane, which according to him 
was still shown at Aulocrene on the 
way from Apamea to Phrygia {Nat. 
Hist. xvi. 240). On a candelabra in 
the \"atican the defeated Marsyas is 
represented hanging on a pine-tree 
(\V. Helbig, Fiihrcr^^ i. 225 sq ,) ; but 
the monumental evidence is not con- 
sistent on this point (Jessen, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. u. rom. 
Myihologie, ii. 2442). The position 
which the pine held in the myth and 
ritual of Cybele supports the pre- 
ponderance of ancient testimony in 
favour of that tree. 
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hung at the foot of the citadel in a cave from which the 
river Marsyas rushed with an impetuous and noisy tide to 
join the Maeander,^ So the Adonis bursts full-born from 
the precipices of the Lebanon ; so the blue river of Ibreez 
leaps in a crystal jet from the red rocks of the Taurus ; so 
the stream, which now rumbles deep underground, used to 
gleam for a moment on its passage from darkness to dark- 
ness in the dim light of the Corycian cave. In all these 
copious fountains, with their glad promise of fertility and life, 
men of old saw the hand of God and worshipped him beside 
the rushing river with the music of its tumbling waters in 
their ears. At Celaenae, if we can trust tradition, the piper 
Marsyas, hanging in his cave, had a soul for harmony even 
in death ; for it is said that at the sound of his native 
Phrygian melodies the skin of the dead satyr used to thrill, 
but that if the musician struck up an air in praise of Apollo 
it remained deaf and motionless.^ 

In this Phrygian satyr, shepherd, or herdsman who Marsyas 
enjoyed the friendship of Cybele, practised the music so 
characteristic of her rites, ^ and died a violent death on her of Attis. 
sacred tree, the pine, may we not detect a close resemblance 
to Attis, the favourite shepherd or herdsman of the goddess, 
who is himself described as a piper, ^ is said to have perished 
under a pine-tree, and was annually represented by an effigy 
hung, like Marsyas, upon a pine ? We may conjecture that 
in old days the priest who bore the name and played the 
part of Attis at the spring festival of Cybele was regularly 
hanged or otherwise slain upon the sacred tree, and that 
this barbarous custom was afterwards mitigated into the 
form in which it is known to us in later times, when the 
priest merely drew blood from his body under the tree and 
attached an effigy instead of himself to its trunk. In the 
holy grove at Upsala men and animals were sacrificed by 


^ Herodotus, vii. 26 ; Xenophon, 
Anabasis^ i. 2. 8 ; Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6: 
Quintus Curtius, iii. i. 1-5 ; Pliny, 
Nat, Hist. V. 106. Herodotus calls 
the river the Catarrhactes. 

2 Aelian, Var, Hist. xiii. 21. 

3 Catullus, Ixiii. 22 ; Lucretius, ii. 
620 ; Ovid, Fastiy iv. 1 8 1 sq. ,341; 


Polyaenus, Slrategem. viii, 53. 4. 

Flutes or pipes often appear on her 
monuments. See H. Dessau, Inscnp- 
tiofie'i Latinaf St'hctae, Nos. 4100, 

4143* 4 I 45 » 4152, 4153- 

* Plippolytus, Reftdatio omnium 
haeresium, v. 9, p. 168, ed. Duncker 
and Schneidewin. 
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The being hanged upon the sacred trees.^ The human victims 

hanging of de^^jcatcd to Odin were regularly put to death by hanging 
Odm and , ,,, oo 

his human or by a combination of hanging and stabbing, the man 
sacrS^ being strung up to a tree or a gallows and then wounded 

trees. with a spcar. Hence Odin was called the Lord of the 

Gallows or the God of the Hanged, and he is represented 
sitting under a gallows-tree.“ Indeed he is said to have 
been sacrificed to himself in the ordinary way, as we learn 
from the weird verses of the Havavial, in which the god 
describes how he acquired his divine power by learning the 
magic runes : 

1 know that I hung on the windy tree 
For nine whole nights^ 

Woimded with the spear^ dedicated to Odi?i^ 

Myself to myself'^. 

The In Greece the great goddess Artemis herself appears 

Ane^rins havc been annually hanged in effigy in her sacred grove 
of Condylea among the Arcadian hills, and there accordingly 
she went by the name of the Hanged One.*^ Indeed a trace 

1 Adam of Bremen. Dcscnptio in- Komtsches Strafrecht (Leipsic, 1899), 
sularitfu Aqiiilonis, 2^ Patro- pp. 900 ; F. Granger, The IVor- 

Latina, cxivi. 643). ship of the Romans (London, 1895), 

^ S. Bugge, Studien nber die Ent- pp. 259 sgq. ; E. Westermarck, The 

stehnng der nordischen Cotter- nnd Origin and Development of the Moral 

Heldensagen (Munich, 18S9), pp. Ideas, i, (London, 1906) pp. 439 sg, 

339 ^ 99 - f K. Simrock, Die EddaP So, too, among barbarous peoples 

p. 382 ; K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche the slaughter of prisoners in war is 

Altertiimsknnde, iv. 244 sg. ; H. M. often a sacrifice offered by the 

Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (London, victors to the gods to whose aid 

1899), pp. 3-20. The old English they ascribe the victory. See A. B. 

custom of hanging and disembowelling Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the 

traitors was probably derived from a Gold Coast, pp. 169 Jf/.; W. Ellis, 

practice of thus saciificing them to Polvnesian Researches, 

Odm ; for among many races, including Siculus, xx, 65 ; Strabo, vii. 2. 3, p. 

the Teutonic and Latin peoples, capital 294 ; Caesar, Dc bdlo Galileo, vi. 17; 

punishment appears to have been Tacitus, Annals, i. 61, xiii. 57 ; Pro- 

originally a religious rite, a sacrifice or copius, De hello Gothico, ii. 15. 24, 

consecration of the criminal to the god ii. 25. 9 ; Jornandes, Getica, v. 41 ; 

w'hom he had offended. See F. Lieb- J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,^ i. 

recht, Zur Volkskunde , pp. 8 sg. ; K. 36 sg, ; Fr. Schwally, Semitische 

von Amira, in H. Paul's Griindriss dcr Kriestsaltertumer (Leipsic, 1901), pp. 

german irehen Philoloqie,"^ iii. 197 sg.; 2 g sgg. 

\ igfussen and Powell, ^ Havamal, 139 sgg. (K. Simrock, 

Boreale, i. 410; W. Golther, Hand- Die Edda,^ p. 55; K. Mullenhoff, 

htich der gerrnamschen Mythologie Deutsche Altertumskunde, v. 2^0 sq.). 

(Leipsic, 1895), pp. 548 ; Th. Pausanias, viii. 23. 6 sg. The 

Mommsen, Roman History, bk. i. ch. story, mentioned by Pausanias, that 

12 (vol. i. p. 192, ed. 1868) ; id., some children tied a rope round the 
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of a similar rite may perhaps be detected even at Ephesus, 
the most famous of her sanctuaries, in the legend of a woman 
who hanged herself and was thereupon dressed by the com- 
passionate goddess in her own divine garb and called by the 
name of Hecate.^ Similarly, at Melite in Fhthia, a story 
was told of a girl named Aspalis who hanged herself, but 
who appears to have been merely a form of Artemis. 

For after her death her body could not be found, but an 
image of her was discovered standing beside the image of 
Artemis, and the people bestowed on it the title of Hecaerge 
or Far-shooter, one of the regular epithets of the goddess. 
Every year the virgins sacrificed a young goat to the image 
by hanging it, because Astypalis was said to have hanged 
herself.^ The sacrifice may have been a substitute for hang- 
ing an image or a human representative of Artemis. Again, The 
in Rhodes the fair Helen was worshipped under the title of 
Helen of the Tree, because the queen of the island had 
caused her handmaids, disguised as Furies, to string her up 
to a bough.^ That the Asiatic Greeks sacrificed animals in The 
this fashion is proved by coins of Ilium, which represent an 
ox or cow hanging on a tree and stabbed with a knife by a victims, 
man, who sits among the branches or on the animal’s back.^ 


neck of the image of Artemis was 
probably invented to explain a ritual 
practice of the same sort, as scholars 
have rightly perceived. See L. Preller, 
Griechtsche Mytholoi^e^ i.^ 305, note 2 ; 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States^ li, 42 S sq. ; M. P. Nilsson, 
Griechisthe Teste (Leipsic, IQ06), ]ip. 
232 sqq. The Aicadiau \^orship of the 
Hanged Artemis was noticed liy Calli- 
machus. See Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept. ii. 38, p. 32, ed. Potter. 

1 Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 85, 

p. 1714; I- Bekker, Graeca^ 

i. 336 sq.^ s.v. 'A7aX/xa ’EKaryjs. The 
goddess Hecate was sometimes identi- 
fied with Artemis, though in origin 
probably she was quite distinct. See 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
Staiesy ii. 499 sqq, 

2 Antoninus Liheralis, Transform, 
xiii. 

3 Pausanias, hi. 19. 9 sg. 

^ H. von P'ritze, “ Zum griechischen 
Opferritual,” Jahrbuch des kaiser. 


deutsch . A 7rh aeol ogischen Tnstituts^ 
xviii. (1903) pp. 58-67. In the 
ritual of Eleusi'j the saciificial oxen 
were sometimes lifted up by young 
men from the ground. See Ditten- 
herger, S\'llogc Inscnptioniwi Grae- 
carumf^ No. 521 (rjpavTO 5^ Kai rots 
fivarripioLS roes /iloOy EXet’crfi't ry 
OvaLai, kt\.) ; Kohcits and Gardner, 
Introduitto7i to Gree'^ Kpiis^raphy^ ii. 
No. 65. In this inscription the word 
■fjpavTo IS differently interpreted by P. 
Stengel, who supposes that it refers 
merely to turning backwards and up- 
wards the head of the victim. See 
P. Stengeh “ Zum griechischen Opfer- 
ritual,” Jahrluich des hauler, deutsch. 
Archaologisch(}i InstitutSy xviii. (1903) 
pp. 1 13-123. But It seems highly im- 
probable that so trivial an act should 
be solemnly commemorated in an in- 
scription among the exploits of the 
young men {epheboi) who performed it. 
On the other hand, vv'e know that at 
Nysa the young men did lift and carry 
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Use of the 
skins of 
human 
victims to 
effect their 
resurrec- 
tion. 


Skins of 
men and 
horses 
stuffed and 
set up at 
graves. 


At Hierapolis also the victims were hung on trees before 
they were burnt.^ With these Greek and Scandinavian 
parallels before us we can hardly dismiss as wholly improb- 
able the conjecture that in Phrygia a man-god may have 
hung year by year on the sacred but fatal tree. 

The tradition that Marsyas was flayed and that his skin 
was exhibited at Celaenae down to historical times may 
well reflect a ritual practice of flaying the dead god and 
hanging his skin upon the pine as a means of effecting his 
resurrection, and with it the revival of vegetation in spring. 
Similarly, in ancient Mexico the human victims who 
personated gods were often flayed and their bloody skins 
worn by men who appear to have represented the dead 
deities come to life again.^ When a Scythian king died, he 
was buried in a grave along with one of his concubines, his 
cup-bearer, cook, groom, lacquey, and messenger, who were 
all killed for the purpose, and a great barrow was heaped 
up over the grave. A year afterwards fifty of his servants 
and fifty of his best horses were strangled ; and their bodies, 
having been disembowelled and cleaned out, were stuffed 
with chaff, sewn up, and set on scaffolds round about the 
barrow, every dead man bestriding a dead horse, which was 
bitted and bridled as in life.® These strange horsemen were 
no doubt supposed to mount guard over the king. The 
setting up of their stuffed skins might be thought to ensure 
their ghostly resurrection. 

That some such notion was entertained by the Scythians 
is made probable by the account which the mediaeval 
traveller de Plano Carpini gives of the funeral customs of 
the Mongols ; for the Scythians seem to have been a 
Mongolian people. The traveller tells us that when a 
noble Mongol died, the custom was to bury him seated in 
the middle of a tent, along with a horse saddled and 
bridled, and a mare and her foal. Also they used to eat 
another horse, stuff the carcass with straw, and set it up on 
poles. All this they did in order that in the other world 
the dead man might have a tent to live in, a mare to yield 


the sacrificial bull, and that the act 
was deemed worthy of commemoration 
on the coins. See above, p. 171. 


1 See above, p. 1 14. 

2 The Golden Bough^'^ iii. 136 sq. 

3 Herodotus, iv. 71 sq. 
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milk, and a steed to ride, and that he might be able to 
breed horses. Moreover, the bones of the horse which they 
ate were burned for the good of his souL^ When the Arab 
traveller Ibn Batuta visited Peking in the fourteenth century, 
he witnessed the funeral of an emperor of China who had 
been killed in battle. The dead sovereign was buried along 
with four young female slaves and six guards in a vault, 
and an immense mound like a hill was piled over him. 
Four horses were then made to run round the hillock till 
they could run no longer, after which they were killed, 
impaled, and set up beside the tomb.“ When an Indian of 
Patagonia dies, he is buried in a pit along with some of his 
property. Afterwards his favourite horse, having been 
killed, skinned, and stuffed, is propped up on sticks with its 
head turned towards the grave. At the funeral of a chief 
four horses are sacrificed, and one is set up at each corner 
of the burial-place. The clothes and other effects of the 
deceased are burned ; and to conclude all, a feast is made of 
the horses' flesh.^ The Scythians certainly believed in the 
existence of the soul after death and in the possibility of 
turning it to account. This is proved by the practice of 
one of their tribes, the Taurians of the Crimea, who used to 
cut off the heads of their prisoners and set them on poles 
over their houses, especially over the chimneys, in order 
that the spirits of the slain men might guard the dwellings/ 


^ Jean clu Plan de Carpin, Historia 
Monoalorum^ ed. D'Avezac (Paris, 
1838), cap. iii. § iii. 

^ Voyages dTbn Baton tah^ texte 
Arabe attompagpi^ Tune tradiution^ 
par C. Defiemery et B. R. Sanguinetti, 
iv. 300 sq. For more evidence of 
similar customs, observed by Tuianian 
peoples, see K. Neumann, Die Hellaien 
im Skythenlande (Berlin, 1855), pp. 

237-239- 

^ Captain R. Fitz-roy, Voya^i^es of 
His Majesty'^ Ships Adreniure ” and 

“ Beay/eT ii- 1 55 

* Herodotus, iv. 103. Many Scy- 
thians flayed their dead enemies, 
and, stretching the skin on a wooden 
framework, carried it about with them 
on horseback (Herodotus, iv, 64). 
The souls of the dead may have been 


thought to attend on and serve the 
man who thus bore their remains about 
with him. It is also possible that 
the custom was nothing more than a 
barbarous mode of wreaking vengeance 
on the dead. Thus a Persian king 
has been known to flay an enemy, 
stuff the skin with chaff, and hang it 
on a high tree (Procopius, Z)o bello 
Persico^ i. 5. 28). This was the 
treatment which the arch - heretic 
Manichaeus is said to have received 
at the hands of the Persian king whose 
son he failed to cure (Socrates, Ihstona 
Ecclesiastna^ i. 22 ; Migne's Patrologia 
Graeoa. Kvii. 137, 139). Still such a 
punishment may have been suggested 
by a religious rite. The idea of 
crucifying their human victims appears 
to have been suggested to the negroes 
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The Some of the savages of Borneo allege a similar reason for 

Borneo* use favourite custom of taking human heads. The 

the skulls custom,” said a Kayan chief, “ is not horrible. It is an 

enemies to S'Hcient custom, a good, beneficent custom, bequeathed to us 

ensme the by our fathers and our fathers’ fathers ; it brings us blessings, 

Se^^^ound plentiful harvests, and keeps off sickness and pains. Those 

and of were once our enemies, hereby become our guardians, our • 

the abun- inends, our benefactors. Thus to convert dead foes into 

dance of friends and allies all that is necessary is to feed and other- 
game, and . . , . 

so forth. Wise propitiate their skulls at a festival when they are 
brought into the village. “ An offering of food is made to the 
heads, and their spirits, being thus appeased, cease to 
entertain malice against, or to seek to inflict injury upon, 
those who have got possession of the skull which formerly 
adorned the now forsaken body.” ^ When the Sea Dyaks 
of Sarawak return home successful from a head -hunting 
expedition, they bring the head ashore with much ceremony, 
wrapt in palm leaves. “ On shore and in the village, the 
head, for months after its arrival, is treated with the greatest 
consideration, and all the names and terms of endearment of 
which their language is capable are abundantly lavished on 
it ; the most dainty morsels, culled from their abundant 
though inelegant repast, are thrust into its mouth, and it is 
instructed to hate its former friends, and that, having been 
now adopted into the tribe of its captors, its spirit must be 
always with them ; sirih leaves and betel-nut are given to it, 
and finally a cigar is frequently placed between its ghastly 
and pallid lips. None of this disgusting mockery is 
performed with the intention of ridicule, but all to propitiate 
the spirit by kindness, and to procure its good wishes for the 
tribe, of whom it is now supposed to have become a member.” ^ 
Amongst these Dyaks the ‘‘ Head-Feast,” which has been 
just described, is supposed to be the most beneficial in its 
influence of all their feasts and ceremonies. “ The object of 


of Benin by the crucifixes of the early 
Portuguese missionaries. See H. Ling 
Roth, Grea^ Benin (Halifax, 1903), 
pp. 14 sq, 

* \V. H. Furness, Ho me -Life of 
Borneo Head-Hunters (Philadelphia, 
1902), p. 59. 


2 Spenser St. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far Eastf i. 1 97. 

^ Hugh Low, Sarawak (London, 
1848), pp. 206 sq. In quoting this 
passage I have taken the liberty to 
correct a grammatical slip. 
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them all is to make their rice grow well, to cause the forest 
to abound with wild animals, to enable their dogs and 
snares to be successful in securing game, to have the streams 
swarm with fish, to give health and activity to the people 
themselves, and to ensure fertility to their women. All these 
blessings, the possessing and feasting of a fresh head are 
supposed to be the most efficient means of securing. The 
very ground itself is believed to be benefited and rendered 
fertile.^’ 1 

In like manner, if my conjecture is right, the man who Thesmfifed 
represented the father>god of Phrygia used to be slain and human 
his stuffed skin hung on the sacred pine in order that his represema- 
spirit might work for the growth of the crops, the multi plica- phry^an^^ 
tion of animals, and the fertility of women. So at Athens god 
an ox, which appears to have embodied the corn -spirit, was ^sed foi^” 
killed at an annual sacrifice, and its hide, stuffed with straw 
and sewn up, was afterwards set on its feet and yoked to 
a plough as if it were ploughing, apparently in order to 
represent, or rather to promote, the resurrection of the slain 
corn-spirit at the end of the threshing.^ This employment 
of the skins of divine animals for the purpose of ensuring 
the revival of the slaughtered divinity might be illustrated by 
other examples.^ Perhaps the hide of the bull which was 
killed to furnish the regenerating bath of blood in the rites 
of Attis may have been put to a similar use. 


^ Spenser St. John, op. cit, i. 204. 
See further G. A. Wilken, “ lets over 
de schedelvereering,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal- Land- en Volkenkiinde van 
Nederlandsch ^ Indie x x xvi ii . (1889) 

pp. 89-129. A different view of 
the purpose of head -hunting is main- 
tained by Mr. A. C. Kruyt, in his 
essay, “ Het koppensnellen der 


Toradja’s van Midden- Celebes, en 
zijne Beteekenis,’’ Verslagen en 
Alededeehngen der ko 7 iinkli/ke Akadetfu< 
van IVeienschappen., Afdeeling Letter - 
kunde,Vierde Reeks, iii. 2 (Amsteidam. 
1899), pp. 147 sqq. 

2 The Golden Bongh^~ ii. 294 sqq. 

3 The Golden Boughp' ii. 366 sqq. 
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Popularity The worshlp of the Great Mother of the Gods and her 
woJ^hip of iover or son was very popular under the Roman Empire. 
Cybeieand Inscriptions prove that the two received divine honours, 
RomJn separately or conjointly, not only in Italy, and especially at 
Empire Rome, but also in the provinces, particularly in Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, and Bulgaria.^ Their 

worship survived the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine ; for Symmachus records the recurrence of the 
festival of the Great Mother,^' and in the days of Augustine 
her effeminate priests still paraded the streets and squares of 
Carthage with whitened faces, scented hair, and mincing 
gait, while, like the mendicant friars of the Middle Ages, 
they begged alms from the passers-by.^ In Greece, on the 
other hand, the bloody orgies of the Asiatic goddess and her 
consort appear to have found little favour.^ The barbarous 
and cruel character of the worship, with its frantic excesses, 
was doubtless repugnant to the good taste and humanity of 
the Greeks, who seem to have preferred the kindred but 
gentler rites of Adonis. Yet the same features which 
shocked and repelled the Greeks may have positively 


^ H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Sckctae^ Nos. 4099, 4100, 4103, 4105, 
4106, 4116, 4117, 4119, 4120, 4121, 
4123, 4124, 4127, 4128, 4131, 4136, 
4139, 4140, 4142, 4156, 4163, 4167; 
H. Hepding, Aitisy pp. 85, 86, 93, 
94 > 95 > Inscr. Nos. 21-24, 26, 50, 51, 
52, 61, 62, 63. 

- S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empiref 
(London, 1899), P* 16. 


^ Augustine, De civiiate dei, vii, 
26. 

■* But the two were publicly wor- 
shipped at Dyme and Patrae in Achaia, 
(Pausanias, vii. 17. 9, vii. 20. 3), and 
there was an association for their 
worship at Piraeus. See P. Foucart, 
Des Associations Reiigieuses chez les 
Grecs 1873), PP* 85 196; 

Ch. Michel, Recueil d Inscriptions 
Grecquesy No. 982. 
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attracted the less refined Romans and barbarians of the 
West The ecstatic frenzies, which were mistaken for 
divine inspiration,^ the mangling of the body, the theory of 
a new birth and the remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, have all their origin in savagery,^ and they naturally 
appealed to peoples in whom the savage instincts were 
still strong. Their true character was indeed often disguised 
under a decent veil of allegorical or philosophical interpreta^ 
tion,® which probably sufficed to impose upon the rapt and 
enthusiastic worshippers, reconciling even the more cultivated 
of them to things which otherwise must have filled them 
with horror and disgust. 

The religion of the Great IMother, with its curious The spread 
blending of crude savagery with spiritual aspirations, was faUhroTe^r 
only one of a multitude of similar Oriental faiths which in the Roman 
the later days of paganism spread over the Roman Empire, 
and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals of to under- 
life gradually undermined the whole fabric of ancient fabric of 
civilisation.^ Greek and Roman society was built on the and 

Roman 

. r 1 1 o . civilisation 

‘ Rapp, m W, H. Roscher’s before daybreak. See V. Solomon, in 

der griech. tt, jom, Mythologies ii. Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 

1656, xxxii. (1902) p. 227. Similarly the 

^ As to the savage theory of in- ancient Greeks purified a homicide by 
spiration or possession by a deity see means of pig’s blood and laurel leaves. 

E. B Tylor, Primitive Cultures^ ii. See my note on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 
13 1 sqq. As to the savage theory of (vol. iii. pp, 276-279). The original 
a new birth see The Golden Boughs'^ idea of thus purging a manslayer was 
iii. 423 sqq. As to the use of blood probably to rid him of the angiy ghost 
to wash away sins see id, ii. 21 1 of liis victim, just as in Car Nicobar 
sqq. Among the Cameroon negroes a man is rid of devils in the same 
accidental homicide can be expiated manner. The purgative virtue ascribed 
by the blood of an animal. The to the blood in tht^se ceremonies may 
relations of the slayer and of the be based on the notion that the offended 
slain assemble. An animal is killed spiiit accepts it as a substitute for the 
and every person present is smeared blood of the guilty person. This was 
with its blood on his face and breast. the view of C. Meiners ( Geschichie der 
They think that the guilt of man- Reli^ionens 'x^, 137 jy. ) and of El. Rohde 
slaughter is thus atoned for, and that {Psyches^ ii. 77 jy.). 
no punishment will overtake the ^ A good instance of such an attempt 
homicide. See Missionary Autenrieth, to dress up savagery in the garb of phil- 
in Mitleilungen der geograph i sc ken osophy is the fifth speech of the emperor 
Gesellschafi zu Jenas xii. (1893) pp. Julian, “On the Mother of the Gods” 

93 sq. In Car Nicobar a man (pp. 206 sqq. ed. F. C. Elertlein). 

possessed by devils is cleansed of ^ As to the diffusion of Oriental 
them by being rubbed all over with religions in the Rom .in Empire see 
pig’s blood and beaten with leaves. G. Boissier, La Religion Romaine 
The devils are thus transferred to the cC .‘intrust e aux Antoninsp i. 349 sqq, ; 
leaves, which are thrown into the sea J. Reville, La Religion h Rome sous Us 
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by inculcat- 
ing the 
salvation 
of the 
individual 
soul as the 
suprenrte 
aim of life. 


conception of the subordination of the individual to the 
community, of the citizen to the state ; it set the safety of 
the commonwealth, as the supreme aim of conduct, above 
the safety of the individual whether in this world or in a 
world to come. Trained from infancy in this unselfish 
ideal, the citizens devoted their lives to the public service 
and were ready to lay them down for the common good ; 
or if they shrank from the supreme sacrifice, it never 
occurred to them that they acted otherwise than basely in 
preferring their personal existence to the interests of their 
country. All this was changed by the spread of Oriental 
religions which inculcated the commune of the soul 
with God and its eternal salvation as the only objects 
worth living for, objects in comparison with which the 
prosperity and even the existence of the state sank into 
insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish and 
immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more 
and more from the public service, to concentrate his 
thoughts on his own spiritual emotions, and to breed in 
him a contempt for the present life which he regarded 
merely as a probation for a better and an eternal. The 
saint and the recluse, disdainful of earth and rapt in ecstatic 
contemplation of heaven, became in popular opinion the 
highest ideal of humanity, displacing the old ideal of the 
patriot and hero who, forgetful of self, lives and is ready to 
die for the good of his country. The earthly city seemed 
poor and contemptible to men whose eyes beheld the City 
of God coming in the clouds of heaven. Thus the centre 
of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the present to a 
future life, and however much the other world may have 
gained, there can be little doubt that this one lost heavily 
by the change. A general disintegration of the body 
politic set in. The ties of the state and of the family were 
loosened : the structure of society tended to resolve itself 
into its individual elements and thereby to relapse into 
barbarism ; for civilisation is only possible through the 
active co-operation of the citizens and their willingness to 
subordinate their private interests to the common good. 

SH'ires (Paris, 1886), pp. 47 sqq. \ Century cf the Western Empire^ 

S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last 76 sqq. 
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Men refused to defend their country and even to continue 
their kind.^ In their anxiety to save their own souls and 
the souls of others, they were content to leave the material 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to 
perish around them. This obsession lasted for a thousand 
years; The revival of Roman law, of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the 
Middle Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of 
life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of the world. The 
long halt in the march of civilisation was over. The tide 
of Oriental invasion had turned at last. It is ebbing still.^ 

Among the gods of eastern origin who in the decline popularity 
of the ancient world competed against each other for the 
allegiance of the West was the old Persian deity IMithra. of Muhra ; 
The immense popularity of his worship is attested by the 
monuments illustrative of it which have been found scattered Chnsti- 
in profusion all over the Roman Empire.^ In respect both fts'^ivarry 
of doctrines and of rites the cult of Mithra appears to have with that 
presented many points of resemblance not only to the 
religion of the Mother of the Gods ^ but also to Christianity.^ 

The similarity struck the Christian doctors themselves and 
was explained by them as a work of the devil, who sought 
to seduce the souls of men from the true faith by a false 
and insidious imitation of it.^ So to the Spanish con- 


^ Compaie Servius on Virgil, Aeti. 
ii. 604, vi. 661 ; G. Boibsier, La 
Religion Roniaine T Auguste aux 
Antonins,^ I 3S7 N- > Westermarck, 
The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas y i. 345 \ 

Milman, History of Latin Chris- 
tiamlyf 150-153, li. 90. 

2 To prevent misapprehension I will 
add that the spread of Oriental religions 
was only one of many causes w’hich 
contributed to the downfall of ancient 
civilisation. Among these contributory 
causes a friend, for whose judgment and 
learning I entertain the highest lespect, 
counts bad government and a ruinous 
fiscal system, two of the most powerful 
agents to blast the prosperity of nations, 
as may be seen in our own day by the 
blight which has struck the Turkish 
empire. It is probable, too, as my 
friend thinks, that the rapid diffusion 


of alien faiths was as much an effect 
as a cause of widespread intellectual 
decay. Such unwholesome growths 
could hardly have fastened upon the 
GracLO- Roman mind in the days of 
its full vigour. \Vc may remember 
the energy with which the Roman 
Goveinment combated the first out* 
break of the Bacchic plague (Th. 
Mommsen, Roman IIiAory^ hi. 115 
sq., ed. 1894). 

2 ^ee Fr. Cumont, I'extes et Monu- 
ments figuriiS rclatifs aux My stores de 
Mithra (Brussels, 1896-1899) ; id,^ in 
W. H. Roschei's Lex ikon d, gneck, u. 
rom. Mythologies ii. 302 8 sqq, 

Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monument 

i* 333 W 

“ E. Renan, Marc- Aui lies I'P- 
576 sqq. ; Fr. Cumont, of. cit. i. 
339 

® Ter till ban, De coronas 1 $ ; H.s De 
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querors of Mexico and Peru many of the native heathen 
rites appeared to be diabolical counterfeits of the Christian 
sacraments.^ With more probability the modern student 
of comparative religion traces such resemblances to the 
similar and independent workings of the mind of man in 
his sincere, if crude, attempts to fathom the secret of the 
universe, and to adjust his little life to its awful mysteries. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
Mithraic religion proved a formidable rival to Christianity, 
combining as it did a solemn ritual with aspirations after 
moral purity and a hope of immortality.^ Indeed the issue 
of the conflict between the two faiths appears for a time to 
The have hung in the balance.^ An instructive relic of the long 
ChristLal struggle is preserved in our festival of Christmas, which 
borrowed the Church seems to have borrowed directly from its 
Church heathen rival In the Julian calendar the twenty-fifth of 

from the December was reckoned the winter solstice,^ and it was 
MithrT regarded as the Nativity of the Sun, because the day begins 
to lengthen and the power of the sun to increase from that 
turning-point of the year.^ If we may trust the evidence of 
an obscure scholiast the Greeks used to celebrate the birth 
of the luminary at that time by a midnight service, coming 
out of the inner shrines and crying, “ The Virgin has brought 
forth ! The light is waxing ! ” ^ Now IMithra was regularly 
identified by his worshippers with the Sun, the Unconquered 


praescriptione haercticoy'iim^ 40 ; Justin 
Martyr, Apoloj^ia, i. 66 ; itL^ Dialogiis 
cum 'Tryphone^ 78 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Graem^ vi. 429, 660). Tertullian 
explained in like manner the resem- 
blance of the fasts of Isis and Cybele 
to the fasts of Christianity {De jcjunio^ 
16). 

^ J. de Acosta, Naiutal and Moral 
History of the Indus, bk. v. chs. II, 
16, 17, iS, 24-28. 

2 Compare S. Ddl, Roman Society 
in the Last Century of the I Te stern 
Empire p- pp. 80 sqq» ; td., Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
pp. 619 sqq. 

^ E. Renan, Marc-Aurlle, pp. 579 
sq. ; Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monu- 
ments, i. 338. 

■* Pliny, Nat, Hist, xviii. 221 ; 


Cohmieila, De re rusfica, ix. 14, 12 ; 
I.. Ideler, Handhuch dermathematisclien 
und technisidien Chronologic, ii. 124 ; 
G. F. Unger, in I wan Muller’s Hand- 
buck der kl as si Si hen Altertums’ioissen- 
schaft, i.i 649, 

In the calendar of Philocalus the 
twenty- fifth of December is marked N. 
Inviiii, that is, Natalis Solis Invicti. 
See Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, 
i.“ p. 278, with Th. Mommsen’s 
com men tar)', pp, 33S sq, 

C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, ii. 
1227, notez, quoting Schol. Gregor. 
Bodlej. p, 43, TavT 7 }y iopr^v 
7}yov inticriof ex^raXai Ka0’ i)v irbx&'n 
Xpiarbs T]Mpav KaXovvres- 

irlKoevTo bb Kara rb pLeoovvKTiotf 
dbvrois vTreiarepxbnepoi, 80 €v i^ibpTH 
Hpa^ov 'H TrapOipos Htokcp, <pws. 
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Sun, as they called him ; ^ hence his nativity also fell on 
the twenty-fifth of December.^ The Gospels say nothing 
as to the day of Christ's birth, and accordingly the early 
Church did not celebrate it. In time, however, the Christians 
of Egypt came to regard the sixth of January as the date 
of the Nativity, and the custom of commemorating the birth 
of the Saviour on that day gradually spread until by the 
fourth century it was universally established in the East. 

But at the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century the Western Church, which had never recognised 
the sixth of January as the day of the Nativity, adopted the 
twenty-fifth of December as the true date, and in time its 
decision was accepted also by the Eastern Church. At 
Antioch the change was not introduced till about the 
year 375 a . d .^ 

What considerations led the ecclesiastical authorities to Motues 
institute the festival of Christmas ? The motives for the stimuon^of 
innovation are stated with great frankness by a Syrian Christmas, 
writer, himself a Christian. “ The reason," he tells us, “ why 
the fathers transferred the celebration of the sixth of January 
to the twenty-fifth of December was this. It was a custom 
of the heathen to celebrate on the same twenty-fifth of 
December the birthday of the Sun, at which they kindled 
lights in token of festivity. In these solemnities and 
festivities the Christians also took part. Accordingly when 
the doctors of the Church perceived that the Christians had 
a leaning to this festival, they took counsel and resolved 
that the true Nativity should be solemnised on that day 
and the festival of the Epiphany on the sixth of January. 
Accordingly, along with this custom, the practice has pre- 
vailed of kindling fires till the sixth." The heathen origin 


1 Dedications to Mithra the Un- 
conquered Sun {Soli invicio JiLlhrae) 
have been found in abundance. See 
Fr. Cumont, op. cit. ii. 99 sqq. 

2 Fr. Cumont, op. cit. i. 325 
339 - 

3 J. Bingham, The Antiqtiities of 
the Christian Churchy bk. xx. ch. iv. 
(Bingham’s Works y vol. vii. pp. 279 

Oxford, 1855); C. A. Credner, 
“ De natalitiorum Christi origine,” 
Zeitschrift fur die historische Theo logic. 


iii. 2 (1833), pp. 236 sqq.; Mgr L. 
Duchesne, Ongines dit Culte Chretien 
i. 257 sqq. ; Th. Mommsen, in Corpus 
Inscripi. Latin, i.- 338. The earliest 
mention of the festi^al of Christmas is 
in the calendar of Philocalus, which 
was drawn up at Rome in 336 A.D. 
The words are VIII. kal. jan., natus 
Christ us in Betleem ftidce (L. 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 258). 

^ Quoted by C. A. Credner, op. cit. 
p. 239, note 46, and by Th. Mommsen, 
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of Christmas is plainly hinted at, if not tacitly admitted, by 
Augustine when he exhorts his Christian brethren not to 
celebrate that solemn day like the heathen on account of 
the sun, but on account of him who made the sun.^ In 
like manner Leo the Great rebuked the pestilent belief that 
Christmas was solemnised because of the birth of the new 


sun, as it was called, and not because of the nativity of 
Christ.^ 

The Easter Thus it appears that the Christian Church chose to 

celebrate the birthday of its F'ounder on the twenty-fifth 

death and of December in order to transfer the devotion of the heathen 

from the Sun to him who was called the Sun of Righteous- 

christ ness.^ If that was so, there can be no intrinsic improba- 

have been bility in the conjecture that motives of the same sort may 

influenced have led the ecclesiastical authorities to assimilate the 
by the • 

similar Eastcr festival of the death and resurrection of their Lord 
celebration festival of the death and resurrection of another 

of the 

death and Asiatic god which fell at the same season. Now the Easter 
tioTi^or observed in Greece, Sicily, and Southern Italy bear 

Atti>. in some respects a striking resemblance to the rites of 
hddat"^'' Adonis, and I have suggested that the Church may have 
Rome at cousciously adapted the new festival to its heathen prede- 

the 'lanie 


season. 


Corpus InstriptiOJiUfu Latinarufii, i - 

33 ^ . 

^ Augustine, Ser?n. cxc. I (Migne'b 
Putrologia Latina^ xxxviii. 1007). 

Leo the Great, Serm. xxii. [al. 
xxi.) 6 (Migne's Pairologia Latina^ 
hv. 198). Compare St. Ambrose, 
Serm. vi. I (Migne's Patrologia Lathia^ 
xvii. 614). 

^ A. Credner, op. cit. pp. 236 sqq . ; 
E. R T)lor, Primitive CitPureg li. 
297 sq. ; Er. Cumont, op. tit. i. 342, 
355 sq. ; Th. Mommsen, in Corpus 
Inu f iptionum Lat inarum., i.- 3 38 sq. 
A ditt'erent explanation of Christmas 
has been put forward by Mgr Duchesne, 
He shows that among the early 
Christians the death of Christ was 
commonly supposed to have fallen on 
the twenty-fifth of March, that clay 
having been ‘‘chosen arbitrarily, or 
rather suggested by its coincidence 
with the official equinox of spring.” 
It would be natural to assume that 
Christ had lived an exact number of 


years on earth, and therefore that his 
incarnation as well as his death took 
place on the twenty-fifth of March. In 
point of fact the Church has placed the 
Annunciation and with it the beginning 
of his mother’s pregnancy on that very 
day. If that w^ere so, his birth would 
in the couise of nature have occurred 
nine months later, that is, on the 
twenty-fifth of December. Thus on 
Mgr Duchesne's theory the date of the 
Nativity was obtained by inference from 
the date of the Crucifixion, which in its 
turn was chosen because it coincided 
with the official equinox of spring. 
Mgr Duchesne does not notice the 
coincidence of the vernal equinox with 
the festival of Attis. See his work 
Oriqines du Culte Chi'Pien,^ pp. 261- 
265, 272. The tradition that both the 
conception and the death of Christ fell 
on the twenty-fifth of March is men- 
tioned and apparently accepted by 
Augustine {De Triniiate, iv. 9, Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina^ xlii. 894). 
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cessor for the sake of winning souls to Christ.^ But this 
adaptation probably took place in the Greek -speaking 
rather than in the Latin -speaking parts of the ancient 
world ; for the worship of Adonis, while it flourished among 
the Greeks, appears to have made little impression on Rome 
and the West.^ Certainly it never formed part of the offlcial 
Roman religion. The place which it might have taken in 
the affections of the vulgar was already occupied by the 
similar but more barbarous worship of Attis and the Great 
Mother. Now the death and resurrection of Attis were 
officially celebrated at Rome on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of March, ^ the latter being regarded as the 
spring equinox,*^ and therefore as the most appropriate day 
for the revival of a god of vegetation who had been dead 
or sleeping throughout the winter. But according to an 
ancient and widespread tradition Christ suffered on the 
twenty-fifth of March, and accordingly some Christians 
regularly celebrated the Crucifixion on that day without 
any regard to the state of the moon. This custom was 
certainly observed in Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Gaul, and 
there seem to be grounds for thinking that at one time it 
was followed also in Rome.^ Thus the tradition which 


^ See above, p. 214, 

2 However, the lament for Adonis is 
mentioned by Ovid {Ars Amaf, i. 75 
S(/.) along with the Jewish observance 
of the Sabbath, 

3 See above, pp. 223 Stp/. 

^ Columella, />c re yusfica^ ix. 14. I ; 
Pliny, Xaf, lint, xviii. 246 ; Macro- 
bius, Saturn, i. 21. 10 ; L. Ideler, 

Handhiich der fuathcmatisihin und 
tcchniK, Jun ChyouoIoi:;it\ li. 124. 

^ Mgr L. Ducliesjue, Orii:,inc\ dti 
Ctdfe C/irltitfiy^ pp, 262 sq. That 
Christ \^as crucified on the twenty- 
fifth of March in the year 29 is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Tertullian {Advcrsns 
JudatWs^ 8, VO I. ii. p. 719 ed. F. 
Oehler), Hippolytus {Commentary on 
Dan ltd y iv, 23, vol. i. p. 242 ed. 
Bonwetsch and Achelis), and Augustine 
[De I ltd t ate Deiy xviii. 54 ; id.y De 
Trinitatey iv. 9). The Quartodeci- 
mans of Phrygia celebrated the twenty- 
fifth of March as the day of Christ’s 
death, quoting as their authority certain 


acts of Pilate ; in Cappadocia the 
adherents of this sect were divided 
between the twenty-fifth of March and 
the fouiteenth of the moon. See Epi- 
phaniu'^, Adversus llaei'cw 1 . i (\ol, li. 
p. 447, ed, G. Dindorf ; Migne's Patro- 
Ciyaccdy \li. 884^^.). In (iaul the 
death and rcMirrection of Christ wxrc 
regularly celebrated on the twenty-fifth 
and twenty -seventh of March as late 
as the sixth century. .See Gregory of 
Tours, 1 /istiVia Pi ancorum ^ viii. 31. 6 
(Migne’s PatyoIoe,ia Laiinay Ixxi. 566); 
S. Martinu> Dumiensis (bishop of 
Braga), Dc Pas'duXy I (Migne's Patro- 
loHd Latindy Ixxii. 50), who says ; 
“ pUynqnc ('laHiiunn tfi lOpis int/ne 
ante non mult urn tern pus iustydifum /*>/, 
ut semper J IH. A’al. April, diem 
Paschae celtbienty in quo faota Christ i 
resurrectio traditur."' According to 
this last testimony, it was the resurrec- 
tion, not the crucifixion, of Christ that 
was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
March ; but Mgr Duchesne attributes 
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placed the death of Christ on the twenty-fifth of March 
was ancient and deeply rooted. It is all the more remark- 
able because astronomical considerations prove that it can 
have had no historical foundation.^ The inference appears 
to be inevitable that the passion of Christ must have been 
arbitrarily referred to that date in order to harmonise with 
an older festival of the spring equinox. This is the view 
of the learned ecclesiastical historian Mgr Duchesne, who 
points out that the death of the Saviour was thus made 
to fall upon the very day on which, according to a wide- 
spread belief, the world had been created.^ But the resur- 
rection of Attis, who combined in himself the characters 
of the divine Father and the divine Son,^ was officially 
celebrated at Rome on the same day. When we remember 
that the festival of St. George in April has replaced the 
ancient pagan festival of the Parilia ; ^ that the festival of 
St. John the Baptist in June has succeeded to a heathen 
Midsummer festival of water ; ^ that the festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin in August has ousted the festival 
of Diana ; that the feast of All Souls in November is a 


the statement to a mistake of the 
writer. With regard to the Roman 
practice the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
seventh of March are marked in ancient 
Martyrologies as the dates of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. See 
X^etnstiiis Oicidentalis Ecclesiae Jfar- 
tyrolo;^ium^ ed. Franciscus Maria 
Florentinus {Lucca, 1667), pp. 3965'^., 
405 sq. On this subject Mgr Duchesne 
observes : “ Hippolytus, in his Paschal 
Table, marks the Passion of Christ in 
a year in which the fourteenth of 
Nisan falls on Friday twenty -fifth 
March. In his commentary on Daniel 
be expressly indicates Fiidaythe twenty- 
fifth of March and the consulship of the 
two Gemini. The Philocalien Cata- 
logue of the Popes gives the same date 
as to day and year. It is to be noted 
that the cycle of Hippolytus and the 
Philocalien Catalogue are derived from 
official documents, and may be cited 
as evidence of the Roman ecclesiastical 
usage {Origines du Ctdte Chrdten^ 
p. 262). 

^ Mgr L. Duchesne, op, cit. p. 263. 


- Mgr L, Duchesne, Li. A sect 
of the Montanists held that the world 
began and that the sun and moon were 
created at the spring equinox, which, 
however, they date<l on the twenty- 
fourth of March (Sozomenus, Historia 
Et'clesiastica^ vii. 18). At Henen-Su in 
Egypt theie was celebrated a festival 
of the ‘‘hanging out of the heavens,” 
that is, the supposed reconstituting of 
the heavens each year in the spring 
(E. A. Wallis Pudge, 'J'he Gods of the 
Eqyptiaus^ ii. 63). But the Eg}ptians 
thought that the creation of the world 
took place at the rising of Siiius 
( Porphyry, De antro 7iy?upharuni^ 24 ; 
Sohnus, xxxii. 13), which in antiquity 
fell on the twentieth of July (L. Ideler, 
Ilandbuch dor mathematischen iind 
technischen Chrouologie, i. 127 sqq.\ 

2 See above, pp. 219, 235 sqq. 

^ The evidence of this will be given 
in the third edition of 7 'he Golden 
Bough, 

^ Above, pp. 203 sqq, 

^ J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingships pp. 18-21. 
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continuation of an old heathen feast of the dead ; ^ and 
that the Nativity of Christ himself was assigned to the 
winter solstice in December because that day was deemed 
the Nativity of the Sun ; ^ we can hardly be thought rash 
or unreasonable in conjecturing that the other cardinal 
festival of the Christian church — the solemnisation of 
Easter — may have been in like manner, and from like 
motives of edification, adapted to a similar celebration of 
the Phrygian god Attis at the vernal equinox.^ At least 
it is a remarkable coincidence, if it is nothing more, that the 
Christian and the heathen festivals of the divine death and 
resurrection should have been solemnised at the same season 
and in the same places. For the places which celebrated 
the death of Christ at the spring equinox were Phrygia, 
Gaul, and apparently Rome, that is, the very regions in 
which the worship of Attis either originated or struck 
deepest root It is difficult to regard the coincidence as 
purely accidental. If the vernal equinox, the season at 
which in the temperate regions the whole face of nature 
testifies to a fresh outburst of vital energy, had been viewed 
from of old as the time when the world was annually created 
afresh in the resurrection of a god, nothing could be more 
natural than to place the resurrection of the new deity at 
the same cardinal point of the year. Only it is to be 
observed that if the death of Christ was dated on the 
twenty-fifth of March, his resurrection, according to Christian 
tradition, must have happened on the twenty-seventh of 
March, which is just two days later than the vernal equinox 
of the Julian calendar and the resurrection of Attis. A 
similar displacement of two days in the adjustment of 
Christian to heathen celebrations occurs in the festivals 
of St. George and the Assumption of the Virgin. However, 

^ See below, pp. 301 sqq, heathen pomp of the festival offended 

o Eudoxia, wife of Theodosius the 

ove, pp. 254 sqq. Younger, and she decreed that on that 

3 Another instance of the substitu* day the Alexandrians should thence- 
tion of a Christian for a pagan festival forth celebrate the deliverance of St. 
may be mentioned. On the first of Peter from prison instead of the deliver- 
August the people of Alexandria used ance of their city from the yoke of 
to commemorate the defeat of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. See L. Ideler, 
Antony by Augustus and the entrance Handbuch dtr maihernaiischen tmd 
of the victor into their city. The iahniscJun ChronoJogUj i. 154. 
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another Christian tradition, followed by Lactantius and 
perhaps by the practice of the Church in Gaul, placed the 
death of Christ on the twenty-third and his resurrection on 
the twenty- fifth of March.^ If that was so, his resurrection 
coincided exactly with the resurrection of Attis. 

Com- Taken altogether, the coincidences of the Christian with 

heathen festivals are too close and too numerous to be 
anity with accidental. They mark the compromise which the Church 
paganism, hour of its triumph was compelled to make with 

its vanquished yet still dangerous rivals. The inflexible 
Protestantism of the primitive missionaries, with their fiery 
denunciations of heathendom, had been exchanged for the 
supple policy, the easy tolerance, the comprehensive 
charity of shrewd ecclesiastics, who clearly perceived 
that if Christianity was to conquer the world it could 
do so only by relaxing the too rigid principles of its 
Founder, by widening a little the narrow gate which leads 
Parallel to saU^ation. In this respect an instructive parallel might 
Buddhism. drawn between the history of Christianity and the 
history of Buddhism.^ Both systems were in their origin 
essentially ethical reforms born of the generous ardour, 
the lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble 
Founders, two of those beautiful spirits who appear at 
rare intervals on earth like beings come from a better 
world to support and guide our weak and erring nature.^ 
Both preached moral virtue as the means of accomplishing 
what they regarded as the supreme object of life, the 
eternal salvation of the individual soul, though by a curious 
antithesis the one sought that salvation in a blissful eternity. 


^ Lactantius, Pe mcrfihic^ p^yse- 
ciitoyitm^ 2; id,, Divin, [nstifut, iv. 
lo. iS. As to the evidence of the 
Gallic usage see S. Martinas Dumi- 
ensis, quoted above, p. 257, note 5. 

^ On the decadence of Buddlusm 
and its gradual assimilation to those 
popular Oriental superstitions against 
which it was at first directed, see 
Monier Williams, Buddhism * (London, 
1890), pp. 147 sqq, 

^ The historical reality both of 
Buddha and of Christ has sometimes 
been doubted or denied. It would 
be just as reasonable to question the 


historical existence of Alexander the 
Great and Charlemagne on account 
of the legends which have gathered 
round them. The great religious 
movements which have stirred humanity 
to its depths and altered the beliefs of 
nations spring ultimately from the 
conscious and deliberate efforts of extra- 
ordinary minds, not from the blind un- 
conscious co-operation of the multitude. 
The attempt to explain history without 
the influence of great men may flatter 
the vanity of the vulgar, but it will 
find no favour wdth the philosophic 
historian. 
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the other in a final release from suffering, in annihilation. 
But the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated 
were too deeply opposed not only to the frailties but to 
the natural instincts of humanity ever to be carried out in 
practice by more than a small number of disciples, who 
consistently renounced the ties of the family and the state 
in order to work out their own salvation in the still 
seclusion of the cloister. If such faiths were to be 
nominally accepted by whole nations or even by the 
world, it was essential that they should first be modified 
or transformed so as to accord in some measure with the 
prejudices, the passions, the superstitions of the vulgar. 
This process of accommodation was carried out in after- 
ages by followers who, made of less ethereal stuff than 
their masters, were for that reason the better fitted to 
mediate between them and the common herd. Thus as 
time went on, the two religions, in exact proportion to 
their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of those 
baser elements which they had been instituted for the very 
purpose of suppressing. Such spiritual decadences are 
inevitable. The world cannot live at the level of its great 
men. Yet it would be unfair to the generality of our kind 
to ascribe wholly to their intellectual and moral weakness 
the gradual divergence of Buddhism and Christianity from 
their primitive patterns. For it should never be forgotten 
that by their glorification of poverty and celibacy both 
these religions struck straight at the root not merely of 
civil society but of human existence. The blow was 
parried by the wisdom or the folly of the vast majority 
of mankind, who refused to purchase a chance of saving 
their souls with the certainty of extinguishing the species. 



CHAPTER VII 


HYACINTH 


The Greek ANOTHER mythical being who has been supposed to belong 
i^fe^pre\ed class of gods here discussed is Hyacinth. He too 

as the has been interpreted as the vegetation which blooms in 

vegetation 
which 
blooms 
and 


withers 
a wav. 


spring and withers under the scorching heat of the summer 
sun.' Though he belongs to Greek, not to Oriental 
mythology, some account of him may not be out of place 
in the present discussion. According to the legend, 
Hyacinth was the youngest and handsomest son of the 
ancient king Amyclas, who had his capital at Amyclae in 
the beautiful vale of Sparta. One day playing at quoits with 
Apollo, he was accidentally killed by a blow of the god’s 
quoit. Bitterly the god lamented the death of his friend. 
The hyacinth — “ that sanguine flower inscribed with woe ” — 
sprang from the blood of the hapless youth, as anemones and 
roses from the blood of Adonis, and violets from the blood 
of Attis : ^ like these vernal flowers it heralded the advent 
of another spring and gladdened the hearts of men with 
the promise of a joyful resurrection. The flower is usually 
supposed to be not what we call a hyacinth, but a little 
purple iris with the letters of lamentation (A I, which in 
Greek means “ alas ”) clearly inscribed in black on its petals. 
In Greece it blooms in spring after the early violets but 


^ G. F. Schomann, Grieikisihe 
Alterihnmer^^ ii. 473 ; L. Preller, 
Griechische Mytholof^ie, 1.^ 24S sq. ; 
Greve, in W. H. Roscher's Lexikon 
d. griech. u. rom. Myth. i. 2763 ^7. 
Other views of Hyacinth have been 
expressed by G. F. Welcker {Gncch- 
ische Gotterlehre, i. 472), G. F. Unger 
{PhiioiogtiSy xxxvii. (1877) pp. 20 sqq.). 


E. Rohde {Psyche^'^ i. 137 sqq.) and 
S. Wide {Lakomsrhe Kiilte^ p. 290). 

Apollodorus, i. 3. 3, lii. 10. 3; 
Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq.^ with the 
Scholiast’s note ; Lucian, De saliaiione^ 
45 ; Pausanias, lii. i. 3, lii. I9- 5 J 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 241 sqq. ; 
Ovid, Metam. x. 161-219; Pliny, 
Nat, Hist. xxi. 66. 
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before the roses.^ One spring, when the hyacinths were in 
bloom, it happened that the red-coated Spartan regiments 
lay encamped under the walls of Corinth. Their com- 
mander gave the Amyclaean battalion leave to go home 
and celebrate as usual the festival of Hyacinth in their 
native town. But the sad flower was to be to these men an 
omen of death ; for they had not gone far before they were 
enveloped by clouds of light-armed foes and cut to pieces.^ 

The tomb of Hyacinth was at Amyclae under a massive The tomb 
altar-like pedestal, which supported an archaic bronze image 
of Apollo. In the left side of the pedestal was a bronze Hyacinth 
door, and through it offerings were passed to Hyacinth, as Amvdae. 
to a hero or a dead man, not as to a god, before sacrifices 
were offered to Apollo at the annual Hyacinthian festival. 
Bas-reliefs carved on the pedestal represented Hyacinth 
and his maiden sister Polyboea caught up to heaven by 
a company of goddesses,^ The annual festival of the 

Hyacinthia was held in the month of Hecatombeus, which 
seems to have corresponded to May,^ The ceremonies 

^ Theophrastus, Histor. Plant. pp. 13-33; Greve, in W. H. Roscher’s 

vi. 8. I sq. That the hyacinth was Lexikon d. griech. u. roni. ^/ytko/ogit\ 

a spring flower is plainly indicated i. 2762 ; W. Smith, Dictionaiy oj 

also hy Philostratus {^Ifnag. i. 23. i) G^'cek and Roman Antiquities^ i. 339. 

and Ovid {Me tarn. x. 162-166). See From Xenophon {HelUnica^ iv. 5) \\e 

further Oreve, in W. H. Roschei’s learn that in 39 ® the tlyacinihian 
Lexikon d. firiech. n. rom. Mythologies followed soon alter the Isthmian 

i. 2764 ; J. Murr, Die Pjianz^cnwelt in festival, which that year fell in ‘spring. 

der griethisehen Mythologie {Xww^xwzVs Others, however, identifying ileca- 

1890), pp, 257 sqq. ; O. Schrader, tomheus with the Attic month Heca- 

ReaUexikon dvr indog'rmanisi hen tombaeon, would place the Hyacinthia 

Altcrttiin<:k:inde^ pp. 383 sq. Miss in July ( K, (). Muller, i. 35S). 

J. E. Uariison was so kind as to In Rhodes, Cos, and other (Ireek 

present me with two specimens of the stales there was a month called 

flower {Delphinium AjaeiP) on which Hyacinthms, which probably took its 

the woful letters were plainly visible. name from the Hyacinthian festival. 

A flower similarly marked, of a colour The month is tliought to correspond 

between white and red, was associated to the Athenian Scirophorion and 

with the death of Ajax (Pausanias, therefore to June. See E. Ihschof. 

35 - 4)- Eut usually the two flowers “ De fastis Graecorum antirpdoribus,'’ 

were thought to be the same (Gvid, Lcipzigcr St udien fur classisjic Philo- 

Metam. xiii. 394 sqq. ; Scholiast on logic ^ vii. (1884) pp. 369 sq., 381, 

Theocritus, x. 28 ; Pliny, Xat. Hist. 3S4, 410, 414 sq. \ Dittenberger, 

xxi. 66; Eustathius on Homer, Iliads Syllogc /nsenptionnm Gra< eanim.^^ 

ii. 557, p. 285). Nos 614. note 3, 744, note i. If 

^ Xenophon, HelUnieas iv. 5 7*^7 J this latter identification of the month 

Pausanias, iii. lo. 1. is eonect, it would furnish an argu- 

3 Pausanias, iii. i. 3, iii. 19. 1*5. ment for dating the bpartan festival of 

^ Hesychius, s.v. ’Exaro^^iei'S ; G. Hyacinth in June also. The rpiestion 

F. Unger in PkilologuSs xxwii. (1877) is too intiicale to be discussed here. 
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occupied three days. On the first the people mourned for 
Hyacinth, wearing no wreaths, singing no paeans, eating 
no bread, and behaving with great gravity. It was on this 
day probably that the offerings were made at Hyacinth’s 
tomb. Next day the scene was changed. All was joy and 
bustle. The capital was emptied of its inhabitants, who 
poured out in their thousands to witness and share the 
festivities at Amyclae. Boys in high- girt tunics sang 
hymns in honour of the god to the accompaniment of flutes 
and lyres. Others, splendidly attired, paraded on horseback 
in the theatre ; choirs of youths chanted their native 
ditties : dancers danced : maidens rode in wicker carriages 
or went in procession to witness the chariot races : sacrifices 
were offered in profusion : the citizens feasted their friends 
and even their slaves.^ This outburst of gaiety may be 
supposed to have celebrated the resurrection of Hyacinth 
and perhaps also his ascension to heaven, which, as we 
have seen, was represented on his tomb. However, it may 
be that the ascension took place on the third day of the 
festival ; but as to that we know nothing. The sister who 
went to heaven with him was by some identified with 
Artemis or Froserpine.“ 

It is highly probable, as Erwin Rohde perceived,^ that 
Hyacinth was an old aboriginal deity of the underworld 
who had been worshipped at Amyclae long before the 
Dorians invaded and conquered the country. If that was 
so, the story of his relation to Apollo must have been a 
comparatively late invention, an attempt of the newcomers 
to fit the ancient god of the land into their own mythical 
system, in order that he might extend his protection to 
them. On this theory it may not be without significance 
that sacrifices at the festival were offered to Hyacinth, as to 
a hero, before they were offered to Apollo.^ Further, on 


^ Athenaeus, iv. 17, pp. 139 sq. 
Strabo speaks (vi. 3. 2, p. 27S) of a 
contest at the Hyacinthian festival 
It may have been the chariot -races 
mentioned by Athenaeus. 

- Ile.sychius, s.z\ lloXvjSoia. 

3 K. Rohde, Tsji/if/ i. 137 sqq. 

* Pausanias, iii. 19. 3. The Greek 
word here used for sacrifice {emyi^eiv) 


properly denotes sacrifices offered to 
the heroic or worshipful dead ; another 
word { 8 v€iv} was employed for sacrifices 
offered to gods. The two terms are 
distinguished by Pausanias here and 
elsewhere (ii. 10. i, ii. li. 7). Com- 
pare Herodotus, ii. 44. Sacrifices to 
the worshipful dead were often annual. 
See Pausanias, iii. i. 8, vii. 19. 10, 
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the analogy of similar deities elsewhere, we should expect 
to find Hyacinth coupled, not with a male friend, but with a 
female consort That consort may perhaps be detected in His sister 
his sister Polyboea, who ascended to heaven with him. The 
new myth, if new it was, of the love of Apollo for Hyacinth perhaps 
would involve a changed conception of the aboriginal 
which in its turn must have affected that of his spouse. 

For when Hyacinth came to be thought of as young and 
unmarried there was no longer room in his story for a wife, 
and she would have to be disposed of in some other way. 

What was easier for the myth-maker than to turn her into 
his unmarried sister ? However we may explain it, a 
change seems certainly to have come over the popular idea 
of Hyacinth ; for whereas on his tomb he was portrayed as 
a bearded man, later art represented him as the pink of 
youthful beauty.^ But it is perhaps needless to suppose 
that the sisterly relation of Polyboea to him was a late 
modification of the myth. The stories of Cronus and Rhea, 
of Zeus and Hera, of Osiris and Isis, remind us that in old 
days gods, like kings, often married their sisters, and prob- 
ably for the same reason, namely, to ensure their own title 
to the throne under a rule of female kinship which treated 
women and not men as the channel in which the blood royal 
flowed.^ It is not impossible that Hyacinth may have been 
a divine king who actually reigned in his lifetime at Amyclae 
and was afterwards worshipped at his tomb. The repre- 
sentation of his triumphal ascent to heaven in company with 
his sister suggests that, like Adonis and Proserpine, he may 
have been supposed to spend one part of the year in the 
under-world of darkness and death, and another part in the 
upper-world of light and life. And as the anemones and 
the sprouting corn marked the return of Adonis and 
Proserpine, so the flowers to which he gave his name may 
have heralded the ascension of Hyacinth. 

cases the worship of the hero was 
older than that of the deity. 

^ Pausanias, iii. ig. 14. 

2 See above, p. 39, and below', pp. 

396 sq. 


vii. 20. 9, viii. 14. II, viii. 41. l, ix. 
38. 5, X. 24. 6. It has been observed 
by E. Rohde {Psyche,'^ i. 139, note 2) 
that sacrifices w'ere frequently offered to 
a hero before a god, and he suggests 
with much probability that in these 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MYTH OF OSIRIS 


In ancient Egypt the god whose death and resurrection Osins the 
were annually celebrated with alternate sorrow and joy 


was Osiris, the most popular of all Egyptian deities ; and of 

' ^ ^ 4- Adonis 

there are good grounds for classing him with Adonis and and Attis 
Attis as a personification of the great yearly vicissitudes of 
nature, especially of the corn. But the immense vogue 
which he enjoyed for many ages induced his devoted 
worshippers to heap upon him the attributes and powers 
of many other gods ; so that it is not always easy to strip 
him, so to say, of his borrowed plumes and to restore them 
to their proper owners. In the following pages I do not 
pretend to enumerate and analyse all the alien elements 
which thus gathered round the popular deity. All that I 
shall attempt to do is to peel off these accretions and to 
exhibit the god, as far as possible, in his primitive simplicity. 

The discoveries of recent years in Egypt enable us to do so 
with more confidence now than when I first addressed myself 


to the problem some seventeen years ago. 

The myth of Osiris is told in a connected form only by The myth 
Plutarch, whose narrative has been confirmed and to some 
extent amplified in modern times by the evidence of the 


monuments.^ The story runs thus. 

Osiris was the offspring of an intrigue between the 


^ See Plutarch, Ojfm, 12-20; 34*38 1 A. Wiedemann, Religiou 

K. Y. hsLTizonQf Dzzionano di Miiolo^ta der alien Aegypter^ pp. 109 sqq, G. 

Egizia^ pp. 692 sqq. ; A. Erman, Maspero, Histoire an<.icnne, i. 172 

Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im sqq, \ E. A. \\ allis Budge, The Lods 

Altertum, pp. 365-369; id,y Die of the Egyptians (London, 1904), ii. 

agyptische Religion (Berlin, 1905), pp. 1 23 sqq. 
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Osiris a earth-god Seb (Keb or Geb, as the name is sometimes trans- 
earth^c^od the sky-goddcss Nut. The Greeks identified 

and the his parents with their own deities Cronus and Rhea. When 
goddess sun-god Ra perceived that his wife Nut had been un- 

faithful to him, he declared with a curse that she should be 
delivered of the child in no month and no year. But the 
goddess had another lover, the god Thoth or Hermes, as the 
Greeks called him, and he playing at draughts with the 
moon won from her a seventy-second part ^ of every day, 
and having compounded five whole days out of these parts 
he added them to the Egyptian year of three hundred and 
sixty days. This was the mythical origin of the five supple- 
mentary days which the Egyptians annually inserted at the 
end of every year in order to establish a harmony between 
lunar and solar time.^ On these five days, regarded as 
outside the year of twelve months, the curse of the sun-god 
did not rest, and accordingly Osiris was born on the first of 
them. At his nativity a voice rang out proclaiming that the 
Lord of All had come into the world. Some say that a 
certain Pamyles heard a voice from the temple at Thebes 
bidding him announce with a shout that a great king, the 
beneficent Osiris, was born. But Osiris was not the only 
child of his mother. On the second of the supplementary 
days she gave birth to the elder Horus, on the third to the 
god Set, whom the Greeks called Typhon, on the fourth to 
the goddess Isis, and on the fifth to the goddess Nephthys.^ 
Afterwards Set married his sister Nephthys, and Osiris 
married his sister Isis. 

Reigning as a king on earth, Osiris reclaimed the 
introdu(t> h^oryptians from savagery, gave them laws, and taught them 
cuitnation to worship the gods. Before his time the Egyptians had 
of the^vme! Cannibals, But Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris, 

discovered wheat and barley growing wild, and Osiris intro- 
duced the cultivation of these grains amongst his people, 


^ In Plutarch, Isis et Osiris^ 12, we 
must clearly read k^hQix'f]Ko(SThv htvrepov 
with Scaliger and Wyttenbach for the 
k^ho}XT]KQ<jTbv of the >ISS. 

2 Herodotus, li. 4, with A. Wiede- 
mann s note ; L. Ideler, Handbuch der 
mathematischenund technischen Chrono- 
logic, i. 94 sqq, ; A. Erman, Aegypten 


ttfid aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, 
pp, 46S sq. ; G. Maspero, Histoire 
amiennc, i. 208 sq. 

3 The birth of the five deities on the 
five supplementary days is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus {i. 13. 4) as vrell 
as by Plutarch {Isis et Osiris, 12). 
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who forthwith abandoned cannibalism and took kindly to a 
corn diet. Moreover, Osiris is said to have been the first to 
gather fruit from trees, to train the vine to poles, and to 
tread the grapes. Eager to communicate these beneficent 
discoveries to all mankind, he committed the whole govern- 
ment of Egypt to his wife Isis, and travelled over the world, 
diffusing the blessings of civilisation wherever he went.^ But 
on his return his brother Set (whom the Greeks called 
Typhon) with seventy -two others plotted against him. His violent 
Having taken the measure of his good brother’s body by 
stealth, the bad brother Typhon fashioned and highly decor- 
ated a coffer of the same size, and once when they were all 
drinking and making merry he brought in the coffer and 
jestingly promised to give it to the one whom it should fit 
exactly. Well, they all tried one after the other, but it fitted 
none of them. Last of all Osiris stepped into it and lay down. 

On that the conspirators ran and slammed the lid down on 
him, nailed it fast, soldered it with molten lead, and flung the 
coffer into the Nile. This happened on the seventeenth day 
of the month Athyr, when the sun is in the sign of the 
Scorpion, and in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign or 
the life of Osiris. When Isis heard of it she sheared off a Isis 
lock of her hair, put on mourning attire, and wandered 
disconsolately up and down, seeking the body.^ body. 

By the advice of the god of wisdom she took refuge 
in the papyrus swamps of the Delta. Seven scorpions 
accompanied her in her flight. One evening when she 
was weary she came to the house of a woman, who, 
alarmed at the sight of the scorpions, shut the door in her 
face. Then one of the scorpions crept under the door and 
stung the child of the woman that he died. But when Isis 
heard the mother’s lamentation, her heart was touched, and 
she laid her hands on the child and uttered her powerful 
spells ; so the poison was driven out of the child and he 
lived. Afterwards Isis herself gave birth to a son in the isis and 
swamps. The infant was the younger Horus, and Buto, the 
goddess of the north, hid him from the wrath of his wicked 
uncle Set. Yet she could not guard him from all mishap ; 

1 Plutarch, Isis et OsUIs, 13 ; Dio- i. 7. 29 Sijq. 
dorus Siculus, i. 14 and 17 ; Tibullus, Plutarch, Isis ct Osins ^ 13 sq. 
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for one day when Isis came to her little son’s hiding-place 
she found him stretched lifeless and rigid on the ground : a 
scorpion had stung him. Then Isis prayed to the sun-god 
Ra for help, and he hearkened to her and sent Thoth, who 
by his words of power restored the child to life.^ 

Meantime the coffer containing the body of Osiris had 
floated down the river and away out to sea, till at last it 
drifted ashore at Byblus, on the coast of Syria. Here a fine 
^r/V^-tree shot up suddenly and enclosed the chest in its 
trunk. The king of the country, admiring the growth of 
the tree, had it cut down and made into a pillar of his 
house ; but he did not know that the coffer with the dead 
Osiris was in it. Word of this came to Isis and she 
journeyed to Byblus, and sat down by the well, in humble 
guise, her face wet with tears. To none would she speak 
till the king’s handmaidens came, and them she greeted 
kindly and braided their hair and breathed on them from 
her own divine body a wondrous perfume. But when the 
queen beheld the braids of her handmaidens’ hair and smelt 
the sweet smell that emanated from them, she sent for the 
stranger woman and took her into her house and made her 
the nurse of her child. But Isis gave the babe her finger 
instead of her breast to suck, and at night she began to burn 
ail that was mortal of him away, while she herself in the 
likeness of a swallow fluttered round the pillar that con- 
tained her dead brother, twittering mournfully. But the 
queen spied what she was doing and shrieked out when she 
saw her child in flames, and thereby she hindered him from 
becoming immortal. Then the goddess revealed herself 
and begged for the pillar of the roof, and they gave it her, 
and she cut the coffer out of it, and fell upon it and em- 
braced it and lamented so loud that the younger of the king’s 
children died of fright on the spot. But the trunk of the tree 
she wrapped in fine linen and poured ointment on it and gave 
it to the king and queen, and the wood stands in a temple of 
Isis and is worshipped by the people of Byblus to this day. 
And Isis put the coffer in a boat and took the eldest of 

* A, Ernian, Aegypti'tt tuid aegypi- Ey^ptianSy i. 487 jy., ii. 206*211. 
isches Leben int Altertumy p. 366 ; Thei^e stories of the scorpions are not 
E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the told by Plutarch. 
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the king’s children with her and sailed away. As soon as 
they were alone, she opened the chest, and laying her face 
on the face of her brother she kissed him and wept But the 
child came behind her softly and saw what she was about, 
and she turned and looked at him in anger, and the child 
could not bear her look and died ; but some say that it was 
not so, but that he fell into the sea and was drowned. It 
is he whom the Egyptians sing of at their banquets under 
the name of Maneros. But Isis put the coffer by and went 
to see her son Horus at the city of Buto, and Typhon found 
the coffer as he was hunting a boar one night by the light of a 
full moon.^ And he knew the body, and rent it into fourteen 
pieces, and scattered them abroad. But Isis sailed up and 
down the marshes in a shallop made of papyrus, looking for 
the pieces ; and that is why when people sail in shallops 
made of papyrus, the crocodiles do not hurt them, for they 
fear or respect the goddess. And that is the reason, too, 
why there are many graves of Osiris in Egypt, for she buried 
each limb as she found it. But others will have it that she 
buried an image of him in every city, pretending it was his 
body, in order that Osiris might be worshipped in many 
places, and that if Typhon searched for the real grave he 
might not be able to find it.^ However, the genital member 
of Osiris had been eaten by the fishes, so Isis made an image 
of it instead, and the image is used by the Egyptians at their 
festivals to this day.^ 

Such is the myth of Osiris, as told by Plutarch. A long Thv 
inscription in the temple at Dendera has preserved a list of 
the god’s graves, and other texts mention the parts of his 
body which were treasured as holy relics in each of the ^5 seises m 
sanctuaries. Thus his heart was at Athribis, his backbone 
at Busiris, his neck at Letopolis, and his head at Memphis. Eg>pt. 

As often happens in such cases, some of his divine limbs 
were miraculously multiplied. His head, for example, was 
at Abydos as well as at Memphis, and his legs, which were 
remarkably numerous, would have sufficed for several ordinary 

^ Plutarch, Ists Osin's, 8, 18. ^ Plutarch, 1 8. Com* 

pare Hippolytus, Refutatio omuium 

2 Compare Diodofus, i. 21. 5-9, iv. haeresium, v. 7, p. 142 ed. Duncker 
6. 3 ; Strabo, xvii. i. 23, p. 803. and Schneidewin. 


T 
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mortals.^ In this respect, however, Osiris was nothing to St 
Denys, of whom no less than seven heads, all equally genuine, 
are extant.^ 

According to native Egyptian accounts, which supple- 
ment that of Plutarch, when Isis had found the corpse of 
her husband Osiris, she and her sister Nephthys sat down 
beside it and uttered a lament which in after ages became 
the type of all Egyptian lamentations for the dead. In pity 
for her sorrow the sun-god Ra sent down from heaven the 
in the other jackal -headed god Anubis, who, with the aid of Isis and 
world. Nephthys, of Thoth and Horus, pieced together the broken 
body of the murdered god, swathed it in linen bandages, and 
observed all the other rites which the Egyptians were wont 
to perform over the bodies of the departed. Then Isis 
fanned the cold clay with her wings ; Osiris revived, and 
thenceforth reigned as king over the dead in the other 
world.^ There he bore the titles of Lord of the Underworld, 
Lord of Eternity, Ruler of the Dead.^ There, too, in the 
great Hall of the Two Truths he presided as judge at the trial 
of the souls of the departed, who made their solemn con- 
fession before him, and, their heart having been weighed in 
the balance of justice, received the reward of virtue in a life 
eternal or the punishment of vice in annihilation.^ The 
confession which the Book of the Dead puts in the mouth 
of the deceased at the judgment-bar of Osiris® sets the 


Being 
brought 
to life 
again, 
Osiris 
reigns as 
king and 
judge of 
the dead 


' H. Bnigsch, “ Das Osiris-Mys- 
terium von Tentyra,” ZeitSihrift fur 
a^'pthihe Sprat he ufid Allerlhiims- 
k'undt\ xi\. (iSSi) pp, 77 sqq, ; V. 
Loret, Lcs fetes rfOsiris au mois dc 
Khoiak," AV. dc Tiai aiix rclatifs 
a la Phdaloi^ie et a 1 ' Auhicloi^ie 
E^ypiicHf!C\ ct A^'^vnenucs, in, (18S2) 
pp. 43 ry.y. ; K. V. Lanzonc, Dizio- 
nario di Mitolo^e^ia Etpizia^ pp. 697 
sqq. ; A. Wiedemann, Herodots zxrcitcs 
Buthy pp. 584 sqq. ; A/., Die Religion 
der alien Aeyypicr, p. 1 15 ; A. Erman, 
Ac^ypten nnd ae^^’ptisches Lehcn im 
Allcrlum, pp. 367 sq. 

T. Ren del Harris, Ths Anmofafors 
of the Codex Bezae^ p. 104, note 2, 
referring to Dulaure. 

s A. Erman, Die agyptische Religion^ 
PP- 35 1 Maspero, Histoire 


ancienue^ i. 176; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Ehc Ceds of the Eyvptians^ ii. 140, 
262. On ( )birK'5 as king of the dead 
see Plutarch, Isis et Osiris^ 79. 

^ MisS Margaret A. Murray, I he 
Osinion at Ahydos (London, 1904), 
pp. 8, 17, 18. 

^ On Osiris as judge of the dead 
see A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
a/ten Aegyptef\ ])p. 13 1 sqq. ; G. 

Mnspero, Histoirc antienne, i. 187 
sqq. ; E. A. Wallis Budge, IIic Book 
of the Dead (London. 1901). i. pp. 
liii. ; id.., I'he Gods of the Egyptians^ 
ii. 141 sqq. ; A. Erman, Die agyptische 
R edition, pp. 102 sqq. 

^ 77 ie Book of the Dead, ch. exxv. 
(vol. ii. pp. 355 sqq. of Budge’s 
translation ; pp. 369 sqq. of Pierret’s 
French translation) ; R. V. Lanzone, 
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morality of the ancient Egyptians in a very favourable 
light. In rendering an account of his life the deceased 
solemnly protested that he had not oppressed his fellow- 
men, that he had made none to weep, that he had done 
no murder, neither committed fornication nor borne false 
witness, that he had not falsified the balance, that he had 
not taken the milk from the mouths of babes, that he had 
given bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty, and had 
clothed the naked. In harmony with these professions are 
the epitaphs on Egyptian graves, which reveal, if not the 
moral practice, at least the moral ideals of those who slept 
beneath them. Thus, for example, a man says in his 
epitaph : ‘‘ I gave bread to the hungry and clothes to the 
naked, and ferried across in my own boat him who could 
not pass the water. I was a father to the orphan, a 
husband to the widow, a shelter from the wind to them 
that were cold. I am one that spake good and told good. 

I earned my substance in righteousness.” ^ Those who had 
done thus in their mortal life and had been acquitted at the 
Great Assize, were believed to dwell thenceforth at ease in a 
land where the corn grew higher than on earth, where harvests 
never failed, where trees were always green, and wives for 
ever young and fair.^ 

In the resurrection of Osiris the Egyptians saw in the 
the pledge of a life everlasting for themselves beyond 
the grave. They believed that every man would live Osiris the 
eternally in the other world if only his surviving friends 
did for his body what the e^ods had done for the body of pledge 

^ ^ 1 .of their 

Osins. Hence the ceremonies observed by the Egyptians own im- 
over the dead were an exact copy of those which Anubis, "mortality. 
Horus, and the rest had performed over Osiris. Indeed 
every man after death was identified with Osiris and bore 
his name. In an Egyptian text it is said of the departed 
that “ as surely as Osiris lives, so shall he live also ; as 
surely as Osiris did not die, so shall he not die ; as surely 

Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, pp. ^ A. Erman, Die agyptische Religion ^ 

788 sqq , ; A. Wiedemann, Die Religion p. 106. Compare A. Wiedemann, Die 
der alien Aegypter, pp. 132-134; G. Religi<ni der alien Aegypter.^i^, 134 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne, i. 188- ^ a. Wiedemann, op. cit. p. 135 ; 

*191; A. Erman, Die agyptische G. Maspero, op. cit. i. 194 sq. \ A. 

Religion., pp. 104*106. Erman, op. cit. pp. 106-109. 
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as Osiris is not annihilated, so shall he too not be anni- 
hilated.” And the resurrection of the dead was conceived, 
like that of Osiris, not merely as spiritual but also as 
bodily. “ They possess their heart, they possess their 
senses, they possess their mouth, they possess their feet, 
they possess their arms, they possess all their limbs.” ^ 

Combat When Horus the younger, the son of Osiris and Isis, 

grown to man's estate, the ghost of his royal and 
Homs, the murdered father appeared to him and urged him, like 
and^the son Hamlet, to avenge the foul unnatural murder upon 

of Osiris, his wicked uncle. Thus encouraged, the youth attacked the 
crown of miscreant. The combat was terrific and lasted many days. 
Egypt Horus lost an eye in the conflict and Set suffered a still more 
serious mutilation. At last Thoth parted the combatants 
and healed their wounds. According to one account the 
great battle was fought on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month of Thoth. Foiled in open war, the artful uncle now 
took the law of his virtuous nephew. He brought a suit 
of bastardy against Horus, hoping thus to rob him of his 
inheritance and to get possession of it himself The case 
was tried before the high court of the gods in the great hall 
at Heliopolis, and the august judges pronounced Horus the 
true-begotten son of his father. He accordingly assumed 
the crown and mounted the throne of his father and grand- 
father. However, according to another and perhaps later 
version of the story, the victory of Horus over his uncle was 
by no means so decisive, and their struggles ended in a 
compromise, by which Horus reigned over the Delta, while 
Set became king of the upper valley of the Nile from near 
Memphis to the first cataract^ 

These legends of a contest for the throne of Egypt 


^ A. Erman, Tie R€li;^on^ 

pp. 96-99 ; Aea^'ptcn ttnd ae::p,'pt- 
iickes Lcben im Altertum^ p. 416. 
Compare A. Wiedemann, Die Religion 
der alien Aei^vpler, pp. 123-126; E. A. 
Wallis Eudge, T/ie Book of the Dead 
(London, 1901), i. pp. hii. sqq, ; id.^ 
The Gods of the Egyptians^ ii. 126, 
140 sq. ; A. Moret, Du car act ere 
religieux de la royaut^ Pharaonique^ 
p. 312. Elowever, in later times the 
body with which the dead came to 


life was believed to be a spiritual, 
not a material body ; it was called 
sahii. See E, A. Wallis Budge, The 
Book of the Dead, i. pp. Ivii. sqq. 

2 Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 19 and 
55 ; A. Erman, Aegypien und aegypt- 
isches Leben im Altertum, p.368 ; id.. 
Die agyptische Religion, pp. 37 sq.\ 
A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten 
Aegypter, p. 1 14 ; G. Maspero, Histoire 
ancienne, i. 176-178. 
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may perhaps contain a reminiscence of real dynastical The legend 
struggles which attended an attempt to change the right of 
succession from the female to the male line. For under a may be a 
rule of female kinship the heir to the throne is either the ce^^of 
late king^s brother, or the son of the late king’s sister, while dynastic 
under a rule of male kinship the heir to the throne is the 
late king’s son. In the legend of Osiris the rival heirs are 
Set and Horus, Set being the late king’s brother, and Horus 
the late king’s son ; though Horus indeed united both claims 
to the crown, being the son of the king’s sister as well as of 
the king. A similar attempt to shift the line of succession 
seems to have given rise to similar contests at Rome.^ 

^ See my Lectures on the Early History of the Kingships pp. 253 sq. 
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THE OFFICIAL EGYPTIAN CALENDAR 


A USEFUL clue to the original nature of a god or goddess is 
often furnished by the season at which his or her festival is 
celebrated. Thus, if the festival falls at the new or the full 
moon, there is a certain presumption that the deity thus 
honoured either is the moon or at least has lunar affinities. 
If the festival is held at the winter or summer solstice, we 
naturally surmise that the god is the sun, or at all events 
that he stands in some close relation to that luminary. 
Again, if the festival coincides with the time of sowing or 
harvest, we are inclined to infer that the divinity is an 
embodiment of the earth or of the corn. These presumptions 
or inferences, taken by themselves, are by no means con- 
clusive ; but if they happen to be confirmed by other 
indications, the evidence may be regarded as fairly strong. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with the Egyptian gods we are 
in a great measure precluded from making use of this clue. 
The reason is not that the dates of the festivals are always 
unknown, but that they shifted from year to year, until 
after a long interval they had revolved throughout the 
whole course of the seasons. This gradual revolution of the 
festal Egyptian cycle resulted from the employment of a 
calendar year which neither corresponded exactly to the solar 
year nor was periodically corrected by intercalation.^ The 


* As to the Eg)’ptian calendar see 
L, Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Ckronolcote^ 
i* 93 sqq. ; Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the, Ancient 
Egyptians {hoxuXou, 1878), ii. 368 sqq.\ 
R. Lepsius, Die Chronologic der 
Aegypter^ i. (Berlin, 1849) PP- 125 


sqq. ; H. Brugsch, Die Aesyptologic 
(Leipsic, 1891), pp. 347>366 ; A. 
Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Lehen im Altertum, pp. 468 sqr, G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienncy i. 207-210; 
Ed. Meyer, “Aegyptische Chrono- 
logic,'* Abhandlungen d, kon, Preuss. 
Akademie d, Wissenschaften^ 1904, 
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solar year is equivalent to about three hundred and sixty-five 
and a quarter days ; but the ancient Egyptians, ignoring the 
quarter of a day, reckoned the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days only.^ Thus each of their calendar years 
was shorter than the true solar year by about a quarter of a 
day. In four years the deficiency amounted to one whole 
day ; in forty years it amounted to ten days ; in four hundred 
years it amounted to a hundred days ; and so it went on 
increasing until after a lapse of four times three hundred and 
sixty-five, or one thousand four hundred and sixty solar 
years, the deficiency amounted to three hundred and sixty- 
five days, or a whole Egyptian year. Hence one thousand 
four hundred and sixty solar years, or their equivalent, 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-one Egyptian years, 
formed a period or cycle at the end of which the Egyptian 
festivals returned to those points of the solar year at which 
they had been celebrated in the beginning.^ In the mean- 
time they had been held successively on every day of the 
solar year, though always on the same day of the calendar. 

Thus the official calendar was completely divorced, Thus the 
except at rare and long intervals, from what may be called 
the natural calendar of the shepherd, the husbandman, and was 
the sailor — that is, from the course of the seasons in which 
the times for the various labours of cattle-breeding, tillage, natural 
and navigation are marked by the position of the sun in the ^^jiich is 
sky, the rising or setting of the stars, the fall of rain, the marked by 

.. . ,-1 iti - r course 

growth of pasture, the ripening of the corn, the blowing of of the 
certain winds, and so forth. Nowhere, perhaps, are the reasons, 
events of this natural calendar better marked or more 
regular in their recurrence than in Egypt ; nowhere accord- 
ingly could their divergence from the corresponding dates 
of the official calendar be more readily observed. The 
divergence certainly did not escape the notice of the 
Egyptians themselves, and some of them apparently 
attempted successfully to correct it. Thus we are told that 
the Theban priests, who particularly excelled in astronomy, 

pp. 2 ; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch mann’s note ; Geminu?, 6, 

der juathematischen und techniseken pp. 42 sq. ed. Halma (Paris, 1819); 
Chronologies i. (Leipsic, 1906) pp. Censorinus, De die uatalis xviii. 10. 

150 sqq, ^ Geminus, Eisagoge, 6, pp. 43 sq, 

^ Herodotus, ii. 4, with A. Wiede- ed. Halma, 
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were acquainted with the true length of the solar year, and 
harmonised the calendar with it by intercalating a day 
every few, probably every four, years.^ But this scientific 
improvement was too deeply opposed to the religious con- 
servatism of the Egyptian nature to win general acceptance. 
‘‘ The Egyptians,” said Geminus, a Greek astronomer writing 
about 77 B.C., “are of an opposite opinion and purpose from 
the Greeks. For they neither reckon the years by the sun 
nor the months and days by the moon, but they observe a 
peculiar system of their own. They wish, in fact, that the 
sacrifices should not always be offered to the gods at the 
same time of the year, but that they should pass through 
all the seasons of the year, so that the summer festival should 
in time be celebrated in winter, in autumn, and in spring. 
For that purpose they employ a year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, composed of twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five supplementary days added. But they do 
not add the quarter of a day for the reason I have given — 
namely, in order that their festivals may revolve.” ^ So 
attached, indeed, were the Egyptians to their old calendar, 
that the kings at their consecration were led by the priest 
of Isis at Memphis into the holy of holies, and there made 
to swear that they would maintain the year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days without intercalation.^ 

Attempt of The practical inconvenience of a calendar which marked 
true time only once in about fifteen hundred years might be 
reform the calmly bome by a submissive Oriental race like the ancient 
^kndar' Egyptians, but it naturally proved a stumbling-block to the 
less patient temperament of their European conquerors. 
Accordingly in the reign of King Ptolemy III. Euergetes a 
decree was passed that henceforth the movable Egyptian 


^ Diodorus Siculus, i. 50. 2 ; Strabo, 
xvii. I. 46, p. 816, Accoiding to 
Brugsch {Die' pp. 349 

the Egyptians would seem to have 
denoted the movable year of the 
calendar and the fixed year of the sun 
by different written symbols. For more 
evidence that they were acquainted 
with a four years’ period, corrected by 
intercalation, see R. Lepsius, Chrono- 
logic der Aegypter, i. 149 sqq. 

2 Geminus, Eisagoge^ 6, p. 43 ed. 


Haima. The same writer further de- 
scribes as a popular Greek error the 
opinion that the Eg)’ptian festival of 
Isis coincided with the winter solstice. 
In his day, he tells us, the tw’o events 
were separated by an interval of a full 
month, though they had coincided a 
hundred and twenty years before the 
time he was writing. 

2 Scholia in Caesaris Germantci 
Aratca^ p. 409 ed. Fr. E>ssenhardt, 
in his edition of Martianus Capella. 
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year should be converted into a fixed solar year by the 
intercalation of one day at the end of every four years, “ in 
order that the seasons may do their duty perpetually 
according to the present constitution of the world, and that 
it may not happen, through the shifting of the star by one 
day in four years, that some of the public festivals which 
are now held in the winter should ever be celebrated in the 
summer, and that other festivals now held in the summer 
should hereafter be celebrated in the winter, as has happened 
before, and must happen again if the year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days be retained.” The decree was passed in the 
year 239 or 238 B.C. by the high priests, scribes, and other 
dignitaries of the Egyptian church assembled in convocation 
at Canopus ; but we cannot doubt that the measure, though 
it embodied native Egyptian sciente, was prompted by the 
king or his Macedonian advisers.^ This sage attempt to 
reform the erratic calendar was not permanently successful. 

The change may indeed have been carried out during the 
reign of the king who instituted it, but it was abandoned by 
the year 196 B.C. at latest, as we learn from the celebrated 
inscription known as the Rosetta stone, in which a month 
of the Macedonian calendar is equated to the corresponding 
month of the movable Egyptian year.^ And the testimony 
of Geminus, which I have cited, proves that in the follow- 
ing century the festivals were still revolving in the old 
style. The reform which the Macedonian king had vainly institution 
attempted to impose upon his people was accomplished by 
the practical Romans when they took over the administra- andnan 
tion of the country. The expedient by which they effected 
the change was a simple one ; indeed it was no other than Ron^ans. 
that to which Ptolemy Euergetes had resorted for the same 
purpose. They merely intercalated one day at the end of 
every four years, thus equalising within a small fraction four 
calendar years to four solar years. Henceforth the official 

^ Copies of the decree in hiero- of the Ptolemits (London, 1895), pp. 
glyphic, demotic, and Greek have been 205 sqq,^ 226 sqq. The star men- 
found inscribed on stones in Egypt. tinned in the decree is the Dog-star 
See Ch. Michel, Recueil d Inscriptions (Sirius). See below, pp. 2 86 sqq. 

GiecqueSy No. 551 ; W. Ditteiiberger, - W. DittenV>erger, Orienta Graeci 
Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones SeUctae^ Inscriptioncs Sektiae^ No. 90, with 
56 J J* B* Mahaffy, The Empire note 25 of the editor. 
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and the natural calendars were in practical agreement. The 
movable Egyptian year had been converted into the fixed 
Alexandrian year, as it was called, which agreed with the 
Julian year in length and in its system of intercalation, 
though it differed from that year in retaining the twelve 
equal Egyptian months and five supplementary days.^ But 
while the new calendar received the sanction of law and 
regulated the business of government, the ancient calendar 
was too firmly established in popular usage to be at once 
displaced. Accordingly it survived for ages side by side with 
its modern rival.^ The spread of Christianity, which required 
a fixed year for the due observance of its festivals, did much 
to promote the adoption of the new Alexandrian style, and 
by the beginning of the fifth century the ancient movable year 
of Egypt appears to have been not only dead but forgotten.^ 


* On the Alexandiicin year see L, 
Icicler, /Iaitdf>ri h Lr 
und tcJuiis, ht.)! Cln\'}jo!o;:^u\ i 140 
'V'/' that admiiahle chronolt'^er 
argued ([>0. 153-161) that tl.c in- 

novition \\js introduced not, a> liad 
hoen C''ininorjIv ‘'Un[ioved, in 2^ , 

but in 30 FJ.c. , the year in which 
Augustus defeatcil Mark Antonv under 
the wall-, of Alexandiia and captured 
the city. Ilowevei, tlie 'jue''tion .^cenis 
to tie '>td! un^ettied. '^ee I’. K. Gm/el, 
IlandhiiJi dr r /i iD'd 

tnh)ii\Jit'n Ch)0)tr i 226 c/y.,who 
think> It probaide tliat the change wa^ 
made in 26 n.c. l or tfio purposes of 
this study the precise date of the intro* 
duction of the Alexamlrian year is n(^t 
material. 

“ In <iemotic the ti\ed Alexandrian 
year 'u called “ the year t'f the 
loniins,” while the old mo\al)]e year 
is stvled “the year of the I.^yptian-.. *’ 
Documents have been found which are 
dated by the day and the month of 
both years. See H. Bruvsch, Dit 
pp 354 s>/, 

^ L. Ideler, ,y. cd. i. 149- 152, 
Macrobius thou<;;]it tliat the Egyptians 
had always em[jio\e<l a solar year of 
365 J days {Sa'ier>r. i. 12. 2, i. 14. 3). 
The ancient calendar of the Mexicans 


resembled that of the Egyptians except 
that It was divided into eighteen months 
of twenty da}s each {instead of twelve 
month'^ of thirty days each), with five 
siipj)lenientar\ da\s a<lded at tlie end 
of the \ear. The-e supplementary 
days t/n weie {jeenicd un- 
lui hy : nothing was done on them : 
th.ey were dedicated to no deity ; and 
person^ boin on tliem were considered 
unfi i tunate. .Sec Ih de Sahagiin, 
71/ '■-/'r’ dcS Fiosc/ de la 

Xciii'' \> ~ traduite par D. 

Jourdanet ct K, Simeon, pp. 50, 164 ; 
Clavigero. of Mex/to (I.ondon, 

18071. i. 290. As this Mexican year 
of 365 days appears not to have been 
corrected by intercalation, the festivals 
tended, lilo* (he E.gvptian, to rotate 
thioughout the solar yeai, and Sf> to fall 
out of harmony with the natural course 
of the seasons on which they Ind been 
ong.nalh bi'^ed. See E. Seler, “The 
Mexican chronology, " in Puilitin 28 
ct tht Buj'iaii of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1904), pp. 13 s]q. On 
tlie other hind, the Indian^ of Yucatan 
correced the deficiency of the year of 
365 'Ia\s ]>y intercalating one clay every 
four years. See D, de Landa, Rela- 
tirn dcs Jio^ts d-' la Yucatan (Paris^ 
18641, PP- 202-205. 
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I . The Rise and Fall of the Nile 


If the Egyptian farmer of the olden time could thus get no in Egypt 
help, except at the rarest intervals, from the official or sacer- tions oT^ 
dotal calendar, he must have been compelled to observe for husbandry 
himself those natural signals which marked the times for the dependent 
various operations of husbandry. In all ages of which we 

/ .11 annual rise 

possess any records the Egyptians have been an agricultural and fail of 
people, dependent for their subsistence on the growth of the 
corn. The cereals which they cultivated were wheat, barley, 
and apparently sorghum {Holcus sorghum, Linnaeus), the 
doora of the modern Fellahin.^ Then as now the whole 
country, with the exception of a fringe on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, was almost rainless, and owed its immense 
fertility entirely to the annual inundation of the Nile, which, 
regulated by an elaborate system of dams and canals, was 
distributed over the fields, renewing the soil year by year 
with a fresh deposit of mud washed down from the great 
equatorial lakes and the mountains of Abyssinia. Hdnce 
the rise of the river has always been watched by the in- 
habitants with the utmost anxiety ; for if it either falls short 
of or exceeds a certain height, dearth and famine are the 
inevitable consequences.^ The water begins to rise early in 


^ Herodotus, ii. 36, with A. Wiede- 
mann’s note ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. 
I, i. 17. I ; Pliny, Nat, Hist, v. 57 
xviii. 60; vSir J. Gardiner Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (London, 1878), 
E 398, 399, 418, ; A. Erman, 


AcQ^ypten und acyyptiSthc.s Lthcn im 
A/tertum, pp. 577 sqq. ; A. de Can- 
dolle, 0 rif 7 i of Cultivated Plants, pp. 
354 3 ^ 9 . 3S1 ; t;. Masixjio, Hr- 

toirc aneienne, i. 66. 

Herodotus, ii. 14 ; Diodom^; 
Siculu', i. 36; Strabo, xvii, i. 3, pp 
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June, but it is not until the latter half of July that it swells to 
a mighty tide. By the end of September the inundation is 
at its greatest height The country is now submerged, and 
presents the appearance of a sea of turbid water, from which 
the towns and villages, built on higher ground, rise like 
islands. For about a month the flood remains nearly 
stationary, then sinks more and more rapidly, till by 
December or January the river has returned to its ordinary 
bed. With the approach of summer the level of the water 
continues to fall. In the early days of June the Nile is 
reduced to half its ordinary breadth ; and Egypt, scorched 
by the sun, blasted by the wind that has blown from the 
Sahara for many days, seems a mere continuation of the 
desert. The trees are choked with a thick layer of grey 
dust. A few meagre patches of vegetables, watered with 
difficulty, struggle painfully for existence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages. Some appearance of verdure 
lingers beside the canals and in the hollows from which the 
moisture has not wholly evaporated. The plain appears to 
pant in the pitiless sunshine, bare, dusty, ash -coloured, 
cracked and seamed as far as the eye can see with a network 
of fissures. From the middle of April till the middle of June 
the land of Egypt is but half alive, waiting for the new Nile.^ 
irn£:atioij. For countless ages this cycle of natural events has 
amVhanest determined the annual labours of the Egyptian husband- 
£:g>'pt man. The first work of the agricultural year is the cutting 
of the dams which have hitherto prevented the swollen 


786-788 ; Pliny, X<it, Ilisf. wiii. 167- 
170; Seneca, Nafiir. iv. 2. 

I-IO; F. \V, Pane, anii Cm- 

tv'fns cf <ht: Mod m (Pawley 

and Lontion, 1895), PP- *7 V” 495 
s/q. ; A. Ernian, e/. itt, pp. 21-25 » 
< T. ^^aspcro, e/, liL i. 2 2 s,/q. 

flowevei, since the Sue2 Canal was 
cut, rain ha<^ been commoner in Lower 
Kg)'pt (A. H. vSayce on Herodotus, 
ii. 14). 

^ G. Maspero, of', oit. i. 22-26 ; 
A. Erman, cp, cit. p. 23. According 
to Lane \cp, cit, pp. 17 sq.) the Nile 
ri^es in Egypt about the summer sol- 
stice (June 21) and reaches its greatest 
he‘ght by the autumnal equinox (Sep- 


tembei 22). '! his agrees exactly with 

the statement of Diodorus Siculus (i. 
36. 2). Herodotus says (ii. 19) that 
the rise of the ri\cr lasted for a hun- 
dred days from the summer solstice. 
Compare Pliny, Nat, Hist. v. 57, 
will. 167 ; Seneca, A a/. Quatst. iv. 
2. I. Accoiding to Prof, (dinzel the 
Nile does not rise in Egypt till the last 
week of June [Handhui-h dcr mat he pnat. 
It. teehniSih, C/irofioIo^qieyi, 154). For 
ancient descriptions of Egypt in time of 
flood see Herodotus, ii, 97 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 36. S sq, ; Strabo, xvii. l. 4, 
p. 788 ; Aelian, De iiatura animalium, 
X. 43 ; Achilles Tatius, iv. 12 ; Seneca, 
Natiu\ Quaest. iv. 2. 8 and ii. 
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river from flooding the canals and the fields. This is done, 
and the pent-up waters released on their beneficent mission, 
in the first half of August.^ In November, when the inun- 
dation has subsided, wheat, barley, and sorghum are sown. 

The time of harvest varies with the district, falling about a 
month later in the north than in the south. In Upper or 
Southern Egypt barley is reaped at the beginning of IMarch, 
wheat at the beginning of April, and sorghum about the 
end of that month.^ 

It is natural to suppose that these various events of the The events 
agricultural year were celebrated by the Egyptian farmer 
with some simple religious rites designed to secure the were 
blessing of the gods upon his labours. These rustic Calibrated 
ceremonies he would continue to perform year after year 
at the same season, while the solemn festivals of the priests ntcs 
continued to shift, with the shifting calendar, from summer 
through autumn to winter, and onward through spring to 
summer. The rites of the husbandman were stable because 
they rested on direct observation of nature : the rites of the 
priest were unstable because they were based on a false 
calculation. Yet many of the priestly festivals may have 
been nothing but the old rural festivals disguised in the 
course of ages by the pomp of sacerdotalism and severed, by 
the error of the calendar, from their roots in the natural 
cycle of the seasons. 


^ 2. Rites of Irrigation 

These conjectures are confirmed by the little we know 
both of the popular and of the official Egyptian religion. 


^ SirJ. Gardiner Wilkinson, Manner s 
and Customs of the Ancient 
(London, 1878), li. 365 S'/.; E. W. 
Lane, J/anner'^ and CnAoms of the 
Modern Paisley and London, 

1895), pp. 498 sqq.\ G. Maspero, 
Histoire aneienne^ i. 23 sq.^ 69. 
The last-mentioned writer says (p. 24} 
that the dams are commonly cut be- 
tween the first and sixteenth of July, but 
apparently he means August, 

2 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, op. at. ii. 
398 sq,\ Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
cited above, p. 190, note 2. According 


to Pliny (Aj/. ///>/. xvm. 60) barley 
was reaped in Plgypt in the sixth montli 
fiom “towing, and wheat in the •'Cventh 
month. Diodorus, on llie otlier hanil, 
says (u 36. 4) that the corn was reapetl 
after four or five month". Pcrhajis 
Pliny refers to Lower, and Diod.oius to 
Upper Egypt. Pdsewhere Pliny aliinns 
{Nat. I/ist. 1691 that the C‘>rn 

was sow n at the beginning of Xovember, 
and that the reaping began at the tnd 
of March and was completed m May. 
This certainly applies better to Lower 
.than to Upper Egypt. 


Mout ning 
foi (■_)'- ins 
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s' I miner 
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regartled 
as the star 
of Isis 


Thus we are told that the Egyptians held a festival of Isis 
at the time when the Nile began to rise. They believed 
that the goddess was then mourning for the lost Osiris, and 
that the tears which dropped from her eyes swelled the 
impetuous tide of the river.^ The belief survives in a 
modified form to this day. For the Nile, as we saw, begins 
to rise in June about the time of the summer solstice, and 
the people still attribute its increased volume to a miraculous 
drop which falls into the river on the night of the seven- 
teenth of the month. The charms and divinations which 
they practise on that mystic night in order to ascertain the 
length of their own life and to rid the houses of bugs 
may well date from a remote antiquity.^ Now if Osiris 
was originally a god of the corn, nothing could be 
more natural than that he should be mourned at mid- 
summer. For by that time the harvest was past, the 
fields were bare, the river ran low, life seemed to be 
suspended, the corn-god was dead. At such a moment 
people who saw the handiwork of divine beings in all the 
operations of nature might well trace the swelling of the 
sacred stream to the tears shed by the goddess at the death 
of the beneficent corn-god her husband. 

And the sign of the rising waters on earth was soon 
follow^ed by a sign in heaven. F'or about a month later, on 
the twentieth of July, when the river had swollen almost to 
bursting, the splendid star of Sirius, the brightest of all the 
fixed stars, appeared at dawn in the east just before sunrise.^ 
The Egyptians called it Sothis, and regarded it as the star of 
Isis,^ just as the Babylonians deemed the planet Venus the 


^ Paiisaniu';, x. 32. iS. 

- E. \V. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern (Paisley and 

London, 1895), ch. xwi. pp. 495 sq. 

3 L. Ideler, Ilandbueh der mathe- 
viatischen und teehnisehen Chrcnolo;e^iei 
1. 121 sqq,', R. Lepsius, Die Chrono- 
lofe der Aes^yptcr^ i. 16% sq. I'he 
coincidence of the rising of Sirius with 
the swelling of the Nile is mentioned 
by Tibullus (i. 7. 21 jy.) and Aelian 
(Z?e natura animaliumy x. 45), 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. 27. 4 ; Plu- 
tarch, Isis et Osiris y 2i, 22, 38, 61 ; 


Porphyry, De aniio nymphamniy 24 ; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Khodius, ii. 
517; Canopic decree, lines 36 sq.y in 
\V. Dittenberger’s Orient is Graeei In- 
scnptwnes Selectacy No. 56 (lines 28 
sq. m Ch. MichePs Reciieil dTnscrip- 
tions GrecqueSy No. 551); R. V. Lan- 
zone, Dizionano di Mitoloy^ia Egizia, 
pp. 825 sq. On the ceiling of the 
Memnonium at Thebes the heliacal 
rising of Sirius is represented under the 
form and name of Isis (Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egypt ianSy ed. 1878, iii. 
102 ). 
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star of Astarte. To both peoples apparently the brilliant 

luminary in the morning sky seemed the goddess of life and 
love come to mourn her departed lover or spouse and to wake 
him from the dead. Hence the rising of Sirius on that day, The nsmg 
the twentieth of July, marked the beginning of the sacred 
Egyptian year,^ and was regularly celebrated by a festival 20th of 
which did not shift with the shifting official year.^ The 

^ Porphyiy and the Canopic decree, pat? /cat 6 .yov(n 7ra/>5?7,a[t]\a? e[op]ra? begm- 

lLcc.\ Censorinus, De die nafali^ xviii. rtt^d? p.kv uj? €voA\jyO]'q rd be /cara- 

10, xxi. 10. In inscriptions on the Aai /.I'J/o? di^aro\;/»/ /cat creXT^J/aFa 

temple at Syene, the modern Assouan, /^ard ee 6 [v'\, a.va\€yo^evoL rds ^/t^pa? e/c I^gypban 
Isis is called “ the mistress of the begin* Aiyiirriwi'. i his statement of 

ning of the year,” the goddess “\\ho Eudoxus or of one of his pupils is 

revolves about the world, near to the important, since it definitely proves 

constellation of Orion, who rises in the that, besides the shitting festivals of 

eastern sky and passes to the west per- the shifting official year, the Egyptians 

petually”(R. V. Lanzone, e/. At. p. celebrated other festivals, which were 

826). It is only in xMiddle and Lower dated by direct observation of natural 

Egypt that Sinus rises on the twentieth phenomena, namely, the annual inun- 

ofjuly. With every degree of latitude dation, the rise of Sirius, and the 

that you go south the star rises nearly a phases of the moon. The same dis- 

day earlier. Thus, whereas near Alex- tinction of the fixed from the movable 

andria in the north Sirius does not rise festivals is indicated in one of the 

till the tw'enty-sccond of July, at ^yene Hibeh papyri, but the passage is un- 
in the south it rises on the sixteenth of fortunately mutilated. See The Htbeh 

July. See R. Lepsius, Die ChronoIo^F^ Papyri, part i., edited by B. P. Grenfell 

der Aegypter,\. i68 NowTt is to be and A. S. Hunt (London, 1906), pp. 

remembered that the rising of the Nile, I 45 ’ * 5 ^ (pointed out to me by my 

as well as the using of Sirius, is ob- friend Mr. XX. \X yse). The annual 

served earlier and earlier the farther festival in honour of Ptolemy and 

south you go, later and later the farther Berenice was fixed on the day of 

north you go. The coincident varia- the rising of Sirius. See the Canopic 

tion of the tw o phenomena could hardly decree, in XV. Dittenberger s Oriciitts 

fail to confirm the Egyptians in their Graeci Inscriptiones Sclectac, No. 56 

belief of a natural or supernatural con- (vol. i. pp. 102 sg.). 

nection between them. In the fourth The rise of Snius v\as carefully 

millennium n.c. the heliacal rising of observed by the islanders of Ceos, in 

Sirius coincided with the summer the Acgaean. They W’atched for it 

solstice and the beginning of the rise of with arms in their hands and sacrificed 

the Nile. See E. K. Ginzel, Ilamibnch on the mountains to the star, drawing 

der inatheinat. it. U'chiiiuh. Chroiio- from its aspect omens of the salubrity 

logie, i. 190. According to some, the or unhealthiness of the coming year, 

festiv'al of the rising of Siiius and the The sacrifice was believed to secure the 

beginning of the sacred year was held advent of the cool North winds (the 

on the nineteenth, not the tw'entieth of Etesian winds as the Greeks call 

July. See Ed. Meyer, “ Aegyptische them), which regulaily begin to blow 

Chronologic,” Abhandhtngen der k, about this time of the year, and miti- 

Preuss. A bade in ie d. Wissenschaficn, the oppressive heat of summer in 

1904, pp. 22 theAegaean. See Apollonius Rhodiiis, 

2 Endoxi ars astronomica, qualis Aigon, ii. 5 t^’ 527 » "hh the note of 

in charta Aegyptiaca superesi, ed. the Scholiast on vv. 49 ^, 5 ^^’ Iheo- 

F. Blass (Kiliae, 1S87), p. 14, ol phrastus, De ventis, ii. 14: Clement 

d{r[rpo]\[6]70t kclI oi Upoypa/x/ilareU] of Alexandria, vi. 3. 29, p. 753, 

xCfx^yJrai rais xard 5 Nonnus, Dienys. v. 269- 
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first day of the first month Thoth was theoretically 
supposed to date from the heliacal rising of the bright 
star, and in all probability it really did so when the 
official or sacerdotal year of three hundred and sixty-five 
days was first instituted. But the miscalculation which 
has been already explained ^ had the effect of making the 
star to shift its place in the calendar by one day in four 
years. Thus if Sirius rose on the first of Thoth in one 
year, it would rise on the second of Thoth four years 
afterwards, on the third of Thoth eight years afterwards, 
and so on until after the lapse of a Siriac or Sothic period 
of fourteen hundred and sixty solar years the first of Thoth 
again coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius, that is. 


with the twentieth of J uly . 

279 ; Ilyginns, Astronomica^ ii. 4 ; 
Cicero, De divinatioue, 1. 57. 130 ; 

M. r. Nilsson, Gnechische Feste 
(Leip:?ic, 1906), pp. 6-8; C. Neu- 
mann und J. Partsch, Physikahsche 
GtO,^'aphic von Grit'chtnlaiiJ^ j')p. 96 
s-jq. < >n the tep of Mount Pclion in 
Thessaly there was a sanctuary of Zeus, 
where sacrifices were offered at the 
rising of Sirius, m the height of the 
summer, In men of rank, who weie 
chosen by the priest and w^ore fresh 
sheep-skins. See [Dicaearchus,] ’‘De- 
scriptio Graeciae,” Grtit'd 

hurts ^ ed. C. Muller, i. 107 ; Ihs- 
toru'orum Graecoriim Fragmenta^ ed. 

C. Muller, ii. 262. 

' Above, pp. 278 sqq. 

“ The tii^t of Thoth coincided with 
the heliacal ri>ing of Sirius (July 20) 
in tlie years 27S2 B.c., 1322 B.C., and 
130 A. I). It vNould seem, therefoic, 
that the movable Tg}plian year of 
365 days may have been instituted in 
1322 B.f., 27S2 B.c., or perhaps in 
4242 n.r. {2782 f 1460). See L. Ideler, 
c/. lit. i. 125 sqq. ; K. K. Ginzel, op. 
tit. 1. 192 sqq. ; E. Meyer, op. ut. pp. 

38 sqq. When the fixed Alexandrian 
year was introduced in 30 B.c. (see 
abo\e, pp. 28 1 5^. ) the first of Thoth fell 
on August 29, which accordingly was 
thenceforth reckoned the first day of 
the year in the Alexandrian calendar. 
See L. Ideler, op. cit. i. 153 sqq. The 
period of 1460 solar or 1461 movable 


This observation of the 

Egyptian years w as variously called a 
Sothic period (Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom, i 21. 136, p. 401 ed. Potter), 
a Canicular year (from Canicula^ “ the 
Dog-star,’’ that is, Sirius), a heliacal 
year, and a }ear of God (Censormus, 
De die natah^ 10). But there is 

no e\idence or probability that the 
period w'as recognised by the Eg)’ptian 
astronomers who instituted the mov- 
able year of 365 days. Rather, as 
Ideler pointed out {op, cif. i. 132), it 
must have been a later discovery based 
on continued observations of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius and of its gradual dis- 
placement through the whole length of 
the official calendar. Brugsch, indeed, 
w'ent so far as to suppose that the 
period was a discovery of astronomeis 
of the second centuiy A.D., to which 
they weie letl by the coincidence of 
the first of Thoth with the heliacal 
rising of .Sirius in 139 a. D. {Die 
AtiqyptcIoFt^ p. 357 ). But the dis- 
covery, based as it is on a very simple 
calculation (365x4=1460), could 
hardly fail to be made as soon as 
a''tronomers estimated the length of 
the solar year at 365 j- days, and that 
they did so at least as early as 238 B.c. 
is proved conclusively by the Canopic 
decree. See above, pp. 280 sq. As to 
the Sothic period see further R. Lepsius, 
Die Chronologie der Aegypter., i. 165 
sqq. ; F. K. Gmzel, op. cit. i, 187 sqq 
For the convenience of the reader I 
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gradual displacement of the star in the calendar has been The obser- 
of the utmost importance for the progress of astronomy, gmdLl 
since it led the Egyptians directly to the determination of the dispiace- 
approximately true length of the solar year and thus laid the 
basis of our modern calendar ; for the Julian calendar, which 
we owe to Caesar, was founded on the Egyptian theory, though deter- 
not on the Egyptian practice/ It was therefore a fortunate nimation 
moment for the world when some pious Egyptian, thousands length of 
of years ago, identified for the first time the bright star of 
Sirius with his goddess ; for the identification induced his ' 
countrymen to regard the heavenly body with an attention 
which they would never have paid to it if they had known 
it to be nothing but a world vastly greater than our own 
and separated from it by an inconceivable, if not immeasur- 
able, abyss of space. 

The cutting of the dams and the admission of the water Ceremonies 
into the canals and fields is a great event in the Egyptian at 
year. At Cairo the operation generally takes place between ^ 
the sixth and the sixteenth of August, and till lately was dams early 
attended by ceremonies which deserve to be noticed, because August, 
they were probably handed down from antiquity. An 
ancient canal, known by the name of the Khalij, formerly 
passed through the native town of Cairo. Near its entrance 
the canal was crossed by a dam of earth, very broad at 
the bottom and diminishing in breadth upwards, which used 
to be constructed before or soon after the Nile began to 
rise. In front of the dam, on the side of the river, was 


subjoin a table of the Egyptian months, 
with their dates. 


Egyptian 

Sothic Year 

Alexandrian 

Months, 

beginning 
July 20 

Year. 

I Thoth . 

20 July . 

29 August 

I Phaophi 

19 AulIu^t 

28 September 

I Athyr . 

i 3 September . 

28 October 

I Choiak 

18 October 

27 November 

1 T>bi . 

17 November . 

27 December 

I Mechir 

17 December . 

26 January 

I Phamenoth . 

16 January 

25 f’ebruary 

I Pharmuthi . 

15 February . 

27 ^^a^ch 

t Pachon 

17 March 

26 April 

I Payni . 

16 April . 

26 May 

I Epiphi 

16 May . 

25 June 

I Mesori 

15 June . 

25 July 

I Supplement- 
ary day 

15 July . 

124 August 


See L. Ideler, cit. i. 143 sq.\ 
F. K. Ginzel, op. cit. i. 200. 

1 The Canopic decree (above, pp. 
2S0 sq.) suffices to prove that the 
Egyptian astronomers, long before 
Caesar’s time, were well acquainted 
with the approximately exact length of 
the solar year, although they did not 
use their knowledge to correct the 
calendar except for a short time in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. With 
regard to Caesar’s debt to the E^’ptian 
astronomers see Dio Cassius, xliii. 26 ; 
Macrobius, Saturn, i. 14. 3, i. 16. 39 ; 
L. Ideler, Handbuchder mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologic y i. 166 
sqq. 


U 
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reared a truncated cone of earth called the \irooseh or 
“ bride/' on the top of which a little maize or millet was 
generally sown. This “ bride ” was commonly washed down 
by the rising tide a week or a fortnight before the cutting 
of the dam. Tradition runs that the old custom was to 
deck a young virgin in gay apparel and throw her into the 
river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful inundation.^ How- 
ever that may be, the intention of the practice appears to 
have been to marry the river, conceived as a male power, 
to his bride the cornland, which was soon to be fertilised 
by his water. The ceremony was therefore a charm to 
ensure the growth of the crops. As such it probably 
dated, in one form or another, from ancient times. 
Dense crowds assembled to witness the cutting of the 
dam. The operation was performed before sunrise, and 
many people spent the preceding night on the banks of 
the canal or in boats lit with lamps on the river, while 
fireworks were displayed and guns discharged at frequent 
intervals. Before sunrise a great number of workmen 
began to cut the dam, and the task was accomplished 
about an hour before the sun appeared on the horizon. 
When only a thin ridge of earth remained, a boat with 
an officer on board was propelled against it, and breaking 
through the slight barrier descended with the rush of water 
into the canal. The Governor of Cairo flung a purse of 
gold into the boat as it passed. Formerly the custom 
was to throw money into the canal. The populace 
used to dive after it, and several lives were generally lost in the 
scramble.^ This practice also would seem to have been ancient, 
for Seneca tells us that at a place called the Veins of the 
Nile, not far from Philac, the priests used to cast money and 
offerings of gold into the river at a festival which apparently 
took place at the rising of the water.^ At Cairo the time- 

^ E. W, Lane, Manners and river at each cutting of the dam. 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians ^ Seneca, AWura/es Quaestiones, iv, 
(Paisley and London, 1895), xxvi. 2. 7. The cutting of the dams is men* 
PP- 499 -^ 7 ' tioned by Diodorus Siculus (i. 36. 3), 

^ E. \V. Lane, op. cit. pp. 500*504 ; and the festival on that occasion (ra 
Sir Auckland Colvin, The Slaking of KaraxiThpLa) is noticed by Eudoxus (or 
Modern Egypt (London, 1906), pp. one of his pupils) in a passage which 
278 sq. According to the latter writer, has already been quoted. See above, 
a dressed dummy was thrown into the p. 287, note 2. 
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honoured ceremony came to an end in 1897, when the old 
canal was filled up. An electric tramway now runs over the 
spot where for countless ages crowds of worshippers or 
holiday-makers had annually assembled to witness the 
marriage of the Nile.^ 


§ 3. Rztes of Sowing 

The next great operation of the agricultural year in The sowing 
Egypt is the sowing of the seed in November, when the 
water of the inundation has retreated from the fields. With November, 
the Egyptians, as with many peoples of antiquity, the com- 
mitting of the seed to the earth assumed the character of 
a solemn and mournful rite. On this subject I will let Plutarch 
Plutarch speak for himself. “ What,” he asks, “ are we to ^^urnfui 
make of the gloomy, joyless, and mournful sacrifices, if it is character 
wrong either to omit the established rites or to confuse and of sowing.^ 
disturb our conceptions of the gods by absurd suspicions ? 

For the Greeks also perform many rites which resemble 
those of the Egyptians and are observed about the same 
time. Thus at the festival of the Thesmophona in Athens 
women sit on the ground and fast. And the Boeotians 
open the vaults of the Sorrowful One,^ naming that festival 
sorrowful because Demeter is sorrowing for the descent of 
the Maiden. The month is the month of sowing about the 
setting of the Pleiades.^ The Egyptians call it Athyr, the 
Athenians Pyanepsion, the Boeotians the month of Demeter. 
Theopompus informs us that the western peoples consider 
and call the winter Cronus, the summer Aphrodite, and the 
spring Proserpine, and they believe that all things are 
brought into being by Cronus and Aphrodite. The 
Phrygians imagine that the god sleeps in winter and wakes 


^ Sir Auckland Colvin, i.c. 

^ ’Axa/ay. Plutarch derives the 
name from “pain,” “grief.” 

But the etymology is uncertain. It 
has lately been proposed to derive the 
epithet from 6 x^i “ nourishment.” See 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), p, 326. As to the 
vaults {fxiyapa) of Demeter see Pau- 
sanias, ix. 8. i ; Scholiast on Lucian, 


Dial. iMeretr. ii. pp. 275 sq. ed. 
H. Rabe. 

3 In antiquity the Pleiades set at 
dawn about the end of October or 
early in November. See L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der viathernatischen und 
iechnischen Chronoh^ie^ f. 242 ; Aug. 
Mommsen, Chroftologtc (Leipsic, 1883), 
pp. 16, 27 ; G. F. Unger, in Iwan 
^Iuller’s Handbuch der classischen 
Altertumswissenschafiy i.^pp. 558,585. 
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in summer, and accordingly they celebrate with Bacchic 
rites the putting him to bed in winter and his awakening in 
summer. The Paphlagonians allege that he is bound fast 
and shut up in winter, but that he stirs and is set free in 
spring. And the season furnishes a hint that the sadness is 
for the hiding of those fruits of the earth which the ancients 
esteemed, not indeed gods, but great and necessary gifts 
bestowed by the gods in order that men might not lead the 
life of savages and of wild beasts. For it was that time of 
year when they saw some of the fruits vanishing and failing 
from the trees, while they sowed others grudgingly and with 
difficulty, scraping the earth with their hands and huddling 
it up again, on the uncertain chance that what they deposited 
in the ground would ever ripen and come to maturity. Thus 
they did in many respects like those who bury and mourn 
their dead. And just as we say that a purchaser of Plato's 
books purchases Plato, or that an actor who plays the 
comedies of Menander plays Menander, so the men of old 
did not hesitate to call the gifts and products of the gods by 
the names of the gods themselves, thereby honouring and 
glorifying the things on account of their utility. But in 
after ages simple folk in their ignorance applied to the gods 
statements which only held true of the fruits of the earth, 
and so they came not merely to say but actually to believe 
that the growth and decay of plants, on which they subsisted,^ 
were the birth and the death of gods. Thus they fell into 
absurd, immoral, and confused ways of thinking, though all 
the while the absurdity of the fallacy was manifest. Hence 
Xenophanes of Colophon declared that if the Egyptians 
deemed their gods divine they should not weep for them, 
and that if they wept for them they should not deem 
them divine. ‘ For it is ridiculous,' said he, ‘ to lament 
and pray that the fruits would be good enough to grow and 
ripen again in order that they may again be eaten and 
lamented.’ But he was wrong, for though the lamentations 
are for the fruits, the prayers are addressed to the gods, as 
the causes and givers of them, that they would be pleased to 
make fresh fruits to spring up instead of those that perish.” 

* Taf 7rapou(rias twv dvayKaiiav Kal 2 Plutarch, Isis et Osirisy 69" 
diroKpij\p€is, 71. With the sleep of the Phr>'gian 
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In this interesting passage Plutarch expresses his belief Plutarch’s 
that the worship of the fruits of the earth was the result ol'JhTwclrship 
a verbal misapprehension or disease of language, as it has of tho 
been called by a modern school of mythologists, who explain [he'e^anh 
the origin of myths in general on the same easy principle of sprang 
metaphors misunderstood. Primitive man, on Plutarch’s verbal 
theory, firmly believed that the fruits of the earth on which misunder- 
he subsisted were not themselves gods but merely the gifts 
of the gods, who were the real givers of all good things. 

Yet at the same time men were in the habit of bestowing on 
these divine products the names of their divine creators, 
either out of gratitude or merely for the sake of brevity, as 
when we say that a man has bought a Shakespeare or acted 
Moliere, when we mean that he has bought the works of 
Shakespeare or acted the plays of Moliere. This abbreviated 
mode of expression was misunderstood in later times, and so 
people came to look upon the fruits of the earth as them- 
selves divine instead of as being the work of divinities : in 
short, they mistook the creature for the creator. In like 
manner Plutarch would explain the Egyptian worship of 
animals as reverence done not so much to the beasts them- 
selves as to the great god who displays his divine handiwork 
in sentient organisms even more than in the most beautiful 
and wonderful works of inanimate nature.^ 

The comparative study of religion has proved that these His theory 
theories of Plutarch are an inversion of the truth. Fetishism, Inversion 
or the view that the fruits of the earth and things in general of the 

f • . <11 /* 1 • • • X I truth : for 

are divine or animated by powerful spirits, is not, as riutaren fetishism 
imagined, a late corruption of a pure and primitive theism, 
which regarded the gods as the creators and givers of all not the 
good things. On the contrary, fetishism is early and theism 
is late in the history of mankind. In this respect Xenophanes, 
whom Plutarch attempts to correct, displayed a much truer 
insight into the mind of the savage. To weep crocodile 


gods we may compare the sleep of 
Vishnu. The toils and anxieties of 
the Indian farmer “ are continuous, 
and his only period of comparative 
rest is in the heavy rain time, when, 
as he says, the god Vishnu goes to 
sleep, and does not wake till October 


is well advanced and the time has 
come to begin cutting and crushing the 
sugar-cane and boiling dow n the juice ” 
(\V. Crooke, Natiies of Northern 
Indniy p. 159). 


^ Plutarch, Isis et Osins^ 77. 
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tears over the animals and plants which he kills and eats, 
and to pray them to come again in order that they may 
be again eaten and again lamented — this may seem absurd 
to us, but it is precisely what the savage does. And from 
his point of view the proceeding is not at all absurd but 
perfectly rational and well calculated to answer his ends. 
For he sincerely believes that animals and fruits are tenanted 
by spirits who can harm him if they please, and who cannot 
but be put to considerable inconvenience by that destruction 
of their bodies which is unfortunately inseparable from the 
processes of mastication and digestion. What more natural, 
therefore, than that the savage should offer excuses to the 
beasts and the fruits for the painful necessity he is under of 
consuming them, and that he should endeavour to alleviate 
their pangs by soft words and an air of respectful sympathy, 
in order that they may bear him no grudge, and may in due 
time come again to be again eaten and again lamented ? 
Judged by the standard of primitive manners the attitude of 
the walrus to the 0}’sters was strictly correct. 

“ / 'iveep foryottP' the Wa/rus said : 

/ deeply sympathised 
With sobs and teaes he sorted out 
Those of the largest size^ 

Holding his pocket-handkerthief 
Before his streaming eves. 

Many examples of such hypocritical lamentations for 
animals, drawn not from the fancy of a playful writer but 
from the facts of savage life, could be cited.^ Here I 
shall quote the general statement of a writer on the Indians 
of British Columbia, because it covers the case of vegetable 
as well as of animal food. After describing the respectful 
welcome accorded by the Stlatlum Indians to the first 
“ sock -eye salmon which they have caught in the season, 
he goes on : “ The significance of these ceremonies is easy 
to perceive when we remember the attitude of the Indians 
towards nature generally, and recall their myths relating to 
the salmon, and their coming to their rivers and streams. 
Nothing that the Indian of this region eats is regarded by 

* The Gotten Bough^^ ii. 389 sqq, ^^ore examples will be given in the 
third edition of that book. 
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him as mere food and nothing more. Not a single plant, 
animal, or fish, or other object upon which he feeds, is 
looked upon in this light, or as something he has secured 
for himself by his own wit and skill. He regards it rather 
as something which has been voluntarily and compassionately 
placed in his hands by the goodwill and consent of the 
‘ spirit ^ of the object itself, or by the intercession and magic 
of his culture-heroes ; to be retained and used by him only 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. These conditions 
include respect and reverent care in the killing or plucking 
of the animal or plant and proper treatment of the parts he 
has no use for, such as the bones, blood, and offal ; and the 
depositing of the same in some stream or lake, so that the 
object may by that means renew its life and physical form. 

The practices in connection with the killing of animals and 
the gathering of plants and fruits all make this quite clear, 
and it is only when we bear this attitude of the savage 
towards nature in mind that we can hope to rightly under- 
stand the motives and purposes of many of his strange 
customs and beliefs.” ^ 

We can now understand why among many peoples of Thus the ’ 
antiquity, as Plutarch tells us, the time of sowing was a 
time of sorrow. The laying of the seed in the earth was the sower 
a burial of the divine element, and it was fitting that like a 
human burial it should be performed with gravity and the 
semblance, if not the reality, of sorrow. Yet they sorrowed 
not without hope, perhaps a sure and certain hope, that the 
seed which they thus committed with sighs and tears to 
the ground would yet rise from the dust and yield fruit a 
hundredfold to the reaper. They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” ^ 

* C. Hill Tout, “Report on the * Fsnlm cxxvi. 5 hirlnicu^ 

Ethnology of the Stlatlum Indians of Maternus asks the Egyptians {I>e 
British Columbia,” Jouinal of the errore profanariifn r€(if:;i 07 tntUy ii. 7b 
Anthropologieal Institute, xxxv. (1 905) Cur plan^itis fruges terrae et ere- 
pp. 1401^. sceniia lugetis seniina 
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4. Rites of Harvest 
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The Egyptian harvest, as we have seen, falls not in 
autumn but in spring, in the months of March, April, and 
May. To the husbandman the time of harvest, at least in a 
good year, must necessarily be a season of joy : in bringing 
home his sheaves he is requited for his long and anxious 
labours. Yet if the old Egyptian farmer felt a secret joy 
at reaping and garnering the grain, it was essential that he 
should conceal the natural emotion under an air of profound 
dejection. For was he not severing the body of the corn- 
god with his sickle and trampling it to pieces under the 
hoofs of his cattle on the threshing-floor ? ^ Accordingly we 
are told that it was an ancient custom of the Egyptian corn- 
reapers to beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf 
cut, while at the same time they called upon Isis.^ The 
invocation seems to have taken the form of a melancholy 
chant, to which the Greeks gave the name of JManeros. 
Similar plaintiv'e strains were chanted by corn-reapers in 
Phoenicia and other parts of W'estern Asia.^ Probably all 
these doleful ditties were lamentations for the corn-god killed 
by the sickles of the reapers. In Egypt the slain deity was 
Osiris, and the name Jlaneros applied to the dirge appears 
to be derived from certain words meaning “ Come to thy 
house/’ which often occur in the lamentations for the dead 
god.-* 

Ceremonies of the same sort have been observed by 
other peoples, probably for the same purpose. Thus we are 
told that among all vegetables corn (se/u), by which is 
apparently meant maize, holds the first place in the house- 
hold economy and the ceremonial observance of the 
Cherokee Indians, who invoke it under the name of “ the 


* As to the Kgyptian modes of iv. 54 ; Pausanias, ix. 29. 7 ; Athen- 

reapirijj and thresliing see Sii J. aeus xiv. ii Si/., pp, 61S-620. As to 

Gardiner Wilkinson, Mapiurrs and these songs see The Golden Boughy^ 

Customs cf the Aniicnt Egy/^fians ii. 223 sq,y 252, 257 sqq. 

(London, 1S7S), 11. 419 sqq, ; A. 

Erman, Aogi’pten nnd acgyptisches ^ H. Brugseh, Adonisklage und 
Leben im Altertum^ pp. 572 sqq, Lmoslied (Berlin, 1S52), p. 24, cor- 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. 14 2. rected by A, Wiedemann, Ilcrodots 

3 Herodotus, ii. 79 ; Julius Pollux, ziveites Buchy p. 336. 
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Old Woman ” in allusion to a myth that it sprang from 
the blood of an old woman killed by her disobedient sons. 

“ Much ceremony accompanied the planting and tending of 
the crop. Seven grains, the sacred number, were put into 
each hill, and these were not afterwards thinned out. After 
the last working of the crop, the priest and an assistant — 
generally the owner of the field — went into the field and 
built a small enclosure in the centre. Then entering it, 
they seated themselves upon the ground, with heads bent 
down, and while the assistant kept perfect silence the priest, 
with rattle in hand, sang songs of invocation to the spirit of 
the corn. Soon, according to the orthodox belief, a loud 
rustling would be heard outside, which they would know 
was caused by the ‘ Old Woman ' bringing the corn into the The Old 
field, but neither must look up until the song was finished, 

This ceremony was repeated on four successive nights, after and the 
which no one entered the field for seven other nights, when |fe?Teath°^ 
the priest himself went in, and, if all the sacred regulations 
had been properly observed, was rewarded by finding young 
ears upon the stalks. The corn ceremonies could be per- 
formed by the owner of the field himself, provided he was 
willing to pay a sufficient fee to the priest in order to learn 
the songs and ritual. Care was always taken to keep a 
clean trail from the field to the house, so that the corn 
might be encouraged to stay at home and not go wandering 
elsewhere. Most of these customs have now fallen into dis- 
use excepting among the old people, by many of whom 
they are still religiously observed. Another curious ceremony, 
of which even the memory is now almost forgotten, was 
enacted after the first working of the corn, when the owner 
or priest stood in succession at each of the four corners of 
the field and wept and wailed loudly. Even the priests are 
now unable to give a reason for this performance, which may 
have been a lament for the bloody death of Selu,” the Old 
Woman of the Corn.^ In these Cherokee practices the 
lamentations and the invocations of the Old Woman of 
the Corn resemble the ancient Egyptian customs of lament- 

^ J. Mooney, “ Myths of the 423 sg. I do not know what precisely 
Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Re- the writer means by “ the last working 
port of the Bureau of American of tlie crop” and “the first working of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1900), pp. the corn.” 
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ing over the first corn cut and calling upon Isis, herself 
probably an Old Woman of the Corn. Further, the 
Cherokee precaution of leaving a clear path from the field 
to the house resembles the Egyptian invitation to Osiris, 
“ Come to thy house.” So in the East Indies to this day 
people observe elaborate ceremonies for the purpose of 
bringing back the Soul of the Rice from the fields to 
the barn.^ 

Just as the Egyptians lamented at cutting the corn, 
so the Karok Indians of California lament at hewing the 
sacred wood for the fire in the assembly - room. The 
wood must be cut from a tree on the top of the highest 
hill. In lopping off the boughs the Indian weeps and 
sobs piteously, shedding real tears, and at the top of the 
tree he leaves two branches and a top -knot, resembling 
a man’s head and outstretched arms. Having descended 
from the tree, he binds the wood in a faggot and carries 
it back to the assembly-room, blubbering all the way. 
If he is asked why he thus weeps at cutting and fetching the 
sacred fuel, he will either give no answer or say simply that 
he does it for luck.“ W e may suspect that his real motive 
is to appease the wrath of the tree-spirit, many of whose 
limbs he has amputated, though he took care to leave him 
two arms and a head. 

The conception of the corn-spirit as old and dead at 
harvest is very clearly embodied in an Arab custom. When 
the harvesters have nearly finished their task and only a 
small corner of the field remains to be reaped, the owner 
takes a handful of wheat tied up in a sheaf. A hole is dug 
in the form of a grave, and two stones are set upright, one 
at the head and the other at the foot, just as in an ordinary 
burial. Then the sheaf of wheat is laid at the bottom of 
the grave, and the sheikh pronounces these words, The old 
man is dead.” I^arth is afterwards thrown in to cover the 
sheaf, with a prayer, “ IMay Allah bring us back the wheat 
of the dead.” ^ 

^ Hif" (fif/i/t'n I' u, 196 >Yi/, rv//' avril 1903. 

- S. Powers, J'ribfs of Califoniia, p. 25S. The cu^tem-s reported in this 
p. 25. article are practi<se<I by the .Arabs in the 

Fr. Janssen, “Coutumes neighbourhood of Madaba and Kerak. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OFFICIAL FESTIVALS OF OSIRIS 

§ L The Festival at Sais 

Such, then, were the principal events of the farmer’s calendar With the 
in ancient Egypt, and such the simple religious rites by 
which he celebrated them. But we have still to consider andnan 
the Osirian festivals of the official calendar, so far as these the 

are described by Greek writers or recorded on the monu- Egyptpn 

1 • • j lestivals 

ments. In examining them it is necessary to bear in mind ceased to 
that on account of the movable year of the old Egyptian 
calendar the true or astronomical dates of the official festivals the natural 
must have varied from year to year, at least until the adoption 
of the fixed Alexandrian year in 30 B.C. From that time 
onward, apparently, the dates of the festivals were deter- 
mined by the new calendar, and so ceased to rotate 
throughout the length of the solar year. At all events 
Plutarch, writing about the end of the first century, implies 
that they were then fixed, not movable ; for though he 
does not mention the Alexandrian calendar, he clearly dates 
the festivals by it.^ Moreover, the long festal calendar of 

^ Thus with regard to the Egyptian with the date of Athyr in the A 1 e\ari 

month of Athyr he tells us that the drian calendar, namely (Ictc>l>er 2S 

sun was then in the sign of the November 26. Again, he says (o/ 

Scorpion {/sis et OsirUy 13), that cit, 43) that the festival of the begin 

Athyr corresponded to the Athenian ning of spring was held at the new 
month Pyanepsion and the Boeotian moon of the numth Phameiifth, 
month Damatrins {op, cit. 69), that it which, in the Alexandiian calendar, 
was the month of sowing {th.)y that in corresponded to Februaiy 24-March 26. 
it the Nile sank, the earth w'as laid Further, he tells us that a fe-^tivai 
bare by the retreat of the inundation, w*as celebrated on the 23rd of Phaophi 
the leaves fell, and the nights grew after the autumn equinox iop. nl. 52), 
longer than the days {pp, at. 39). and in the Alexandrian calendai 
These indications agree on the whole Phaophi began on Septeml->€r 28. 
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Esne, an important document of the Imperial age, is obviously 
based on the fixed Alexandrian year ; for it assigns the 
mark for New Year’s Day to the day which corresponds to 
the twenty-ninth of August, which was the first day of the 
Alexandrian year, and its references to the rising of 
the Nile, the position of the sun, and the operations of 
agriculture are all in harmony with this supposition.^ Thus 
we may take it as fairly certain that from 30 B.C. onwards 
the Egyptian festivals were stationary in the solar year. 

Herodotus tells us that the grave of Osiris was at Sais 
in Lower Egypt, and that there was a lake there upon which 
the sufferings of the god were displayed as a mystery by 
night.^ This commemoration of the divine passion was 
held once a year : the people mourned and beat their 
breasts at it to testify their sorrow for the death of the 
god ; and an image of a cow, made of gilt wood with a 
golden sun between its horns, was carried out of the chamber 
in which it stood the rest of the year.^ The cow no doubt 
represented Isis herself, for cows were sacred to her, and she 
was regularly depicted with the horns of a cow on her head.^ 
It is probable that the carrying out of her cow-shaped image 
symbolised the goddess searching for the dead body of 
Osiris ; for this was the native Egyptian interpretation of a 
similar ceremony observed in Plutarch’s time about the 
winter solstice, when the gilt cow was carried seven times 
round the temple.'^ A great feature of the festival was the 
nocturnal illumination. People fastened rows of oil-lamps 
to the outside of their houses, and the lamps burned all 


a low flay'' .aft or tlic autinnn c(juino\. 

< >ru'o nu»ro, ho ubsor\0'* that anotiior 
wa> after the Sfiring 

0 {iiinoM (<y. . . 6p, which ini}>lio> 
tho INC i)f .1 fixed i-oiar yoar. Soc O,. 
I’arthoy in hK oditi«‘n c»f riutarch's 
/'/j 0/ O i ts, pp 105-169. 

‘ H. Urug-'Ch, Pit’ - 

P 355- 

- Herodotus, li. 170. 

^ Heroiiotus, li. 129- 132. 

^ Hcrt’thHus, ii. 41, with Prof. A. 
Wiedemann's note zu’tifts 

pp. 1 87 Piodorus 

Siculus, i. II. 4; :\ehan, Pe natitta 


iimnia'iu v, x. 27 ; Plutarch, hts et 
0 : 1 . i^y 19 anil 30. Atcoiding to 
Prill. Wjodomann ‘*the Kgyj^tian 
name <•! the cow of was hes-t, 

and this is <>ne of the rare cases in 
which the name «>f the sacred animal 
agrees with that of tlie deity.’* Hest 
was the Usual Kgyptian form of the 
name which the Cheeks and Romans 
represented as Isis. See R. V. 
Lanzone. Diztcuarw di ^htologia 
EiTiz/tiy j>p. S13 s</t/. 

Piularch. Lts et Osiris y 52. The 
interpretation is accepted by Prof. A. 
^Vledemann {/lerHots zweites Buch^ 
p. 482). 
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night long. The custom was not confined to Sais, but was Ecrypt on 
observed throughout the whole of Egypt.^ 

This universal illumination of the houses on one night festival 
of the year suggests that the festival may have been a com- um^the 
memoration not merely of the dead Osiris but of the dead »>te\\asA 
in general, in other words, that it may have been a night of au^SouIs 
A ll Souls.^ For it is a widespread belief that the souls of 
the dead revisit their old homes on one night of the year ; 
and on that solemn occasion people prepare for the recep- 
tion of the ghosts by laying out food for them to eat, and 
lighting lamps to guide them on their darkling road from 
and to the grave. The following instances will illustrate 
the custom. 


§ 2. Feasts of All Souls 

The Esquimaux of St. Michael and the lower Yukon Annual 
River in Alaska hold a festival of the dead every year at 
the end of November or the beginning of December, as among 
well as a greater festival at intervals of several years. At 
these seasons food, drink, and clothes are provided for the 
returning ghosts in the kasJiim or clubhouse of the village, 
which is illuminated with oil lamps. Every man or The iight- 
woman who wishes to honour a dead friend sets up a 
on a stand in front of the place which the deceased used to the dead 
occupy in the clubhouse. These lamps, filled with seal oil, 
are kept burning day and night till the festival is over. 

They are believed to light the shades on their return to 
their old home and back again to the land of the dead. If 
any one fails to put up a lamp in the clubhouse and to keep 
it burning, the shade whom he or she desires to honour 
could not find its way to the place and so would miss the 


^ Herodotus, ii. 62. In one of the 
Hibeh papyri (Xo. 27, lines 165-167) 
mention is made of the festival and of 
the lights which were burned thrinigh- 
out the district. See The Hiheh Papvn, 
part i., ed. B. P. Grenfell and a! S. 
Hunt (London, 1906), p. 149 (pointed 
out to me by Mr. \V. \Vyse). In 
the papyrus the festival is said to have 
been held in honour of Athena {i,c, 
Neith), the great goddess of Sais, who 


was there identified with Isis. See 
A. Wiedemann, Die Kelit^ion der altei: 
PP* 77 

- In the peiiod of the Middle King- 
dom the Egyptians of Siut used to 
light lamps for the dead on the last 
day and the first day of the year (A. 
Erman, in Ztitschrift fur oi^yptische 
Spiache und AUcrthnmskundi\ 1882, 
p. 164 ; fif., Aegypten und aegypiische • 
Leben im Altertiwi^ pp. 434 sqA, 
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Esquimaux feast. On the eve of the festival the nearest male relation 
the dead ^ goes to the grave and summons the ghost by planting there 
a small model of a seal spear or of a wooden dish, accord- 
ing as the deceased was a man or a woman. The totems of 
the dead are marked on these implements. When all is 
ready, the ghosts gather in the fire-pit under the clubhouse, 
and ascending through the floor at the proper moment take 
possession of the bodies of their namesakes, to whom the 
offerings of food, drink, and clothing are made for the benefit 
of the dead. Thus each shade obtains the supplies he needs 
in the other world. The dead who have none to make 
offerings to them are believed to suffer great destitution. 
Hence the Esquimaux fear to die without leaving behind 
them some one who will sacrifice to their spirits, and child- 
less people generally adopt children lest their shades should 
be forgotten at the festivals. When a person has been 
much disliked, his ghost is sometimes purposely ignored, 
and that is deemed the severest punishment that could be 
inflicted upon him. After the songs of invitation to the 
dead have been sung, the givers of the feast take a small 
portion of food from ever}’ dish and cast it down as an 
offering to the shades ; then each pours a little water on 
the floor so that it runs through the cracks. In this way 
they believe that the spiritual essence of all the food and 
water is conveyed to the souls. The remainder of the food 
is afterwards distributed among the people present, who eat 
of it heartily. Then with songs and dances the feast comes 
to an end, and the ghosts arc dismissed to their own place. 
Dances f)rm a conspicuous feature of the great festival of 
the dead, which is licld every few j^ears. The dancers 
dance not onl>' in the clubhouse but also at the gravies and 
on the ice, if the deceased met their death by drowning.^ 
Annual Tlic Indians of California used to observe annual cere- 

del I mourning for the dead, “at some of which the souls 

.minni; th.’ of the departed were represented by living persons. Ten 
a more men would prepare themselves to play the part of 
the ghosts by fasting for several days, especially by abstaining 

* E. \V. Nelson, The Eskimo about pt. i. (Washington, 1899) p. 363. 
Bering Strait,” Eii:^hteaith Annual - S. Powers, Trth^s of Cah/ornia, 
Report cf the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 328, 355, 356, 384. 
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from flesh. Disguised with paint and soot, adorned with 
feathers and grasses, they danced and sang in the village or 
rushed about in the forest by night with burning torches in 
their hands. After a time they presented themselves to the 
relations of the deceased, who looked upon these maskers 
as in very truth their departed friends and received them 
accordingly with an outburst of lamentation, the old women 
scratching their own faces and smiting their breasts with 
stones in token of mourning. These masquerades were 
generally held in February. During their continuance a 
strict fast was observed in the village.^ Among the Konkaus 
of California the dance of the dead is always held about the 
end of August and marks their New Year’s Day. They 
collect a large quantity of food, clothing, baskets, ornaments, 
and whatever else the spirits are supposed to need in the 
other world. These they hang on a semicircle of boughs or 
small trees, cut and set in the ground leafless. In the 
centre burns a great fire, and hard by are the graves. The 
ceremony begins at evening and lasts till daybreak. As 
darkness falls, men and women sit on the graves and wail for 
the dead of the year. Then they dance round the fire with 
frenzied yells and whoops, casting from time to time the 
offerings into the flames. All must be consumed before the 
first faint streaks of dawn glimmer in the East.^ 

The Miztecs of Mexico believed that the souls of the Annual 
dead came back in the twelfth month of every year, which de.iU 

corresponded to our November. On this day of AH Souls the 

the houses were decked out to welcome the spirits. Jars of ^ 
food and drink were set on a table in the principal room, 
and the family went forth with torches to meet the ghosts 
and invite them to enter. Then returning themselves to the 
house they knelt around the table, and with eyes bent on 
the ground prayed the souls to accept of the offerings and 


^ Kostromitonow, “ Remerkungen 
uber die Indianer in Ober-Kalifornien,” 
in^Raer and tieirnersen’s Beitriv^e zur 
henntniss dts I’nssischeii Ketches^ i. 
(St. Petersburg, 1S39I pp. 88 sq. The 
natives of the western i>lands of Torres 
Straits used to hold a great death* 
dance at whicli disguised men per- 
sonated the ghosts of the lately 


deceased, mimicking their cliaracter- 
istic gait and gestures. Women and 
childicn were supposed to take these 
mummers for real gh<jsts. See .A. C. 
Had' Ion, in AV/iO'/J of the Cambridge 
Anthropolcgkal Expedition to Torres 
Straits^ v. 252-256. 

2 S. Powers, Tribes of California^ 
PP- 437 
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to procure the blessings of the gods upon the family. Thus 
they remained on bended knees and with downcast eyes till 
the morning, not daring to look at the table lest they 
should offend the spirits by spying on them at their meal. 
With the first beams of the sun they rose, glad at heart. 
The jars of food which had been presented to the dead were 
given to the poor or deposited in a secret place.^ The 
Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan believe that the souls of 
their dead return to them on the night of the eighteenth of 
October, the festival of St. Luke, and they sweep the roads 
in order that the ghosts may find them clean on their 
passage.^ 

Again, the natives of Sumba, an East Indian island, 
celebrate a New Year’s festival, which is at the same time a 
festival of the dead. The graves are in the middle of the 
village, and at a given moment all the people repair to them 
and raise a loud weeping and wailing. Then after indulging 
for a short time in the national pastimes they disperse to 
their houses, and every family calls upon its dead to come 
back. The ghosts are believed to hear and accept the 
invitation. Accordingly betel and areca nuts are set out 
for them. Victims, too, are sacrificed in front of every 
house, and their hearts and livers are offered with rice to 
the dead. After a decent interval these portions are distri- 
buted amongst tlie living, who consume them and banquet 
gaily on flesh and rice, a rare event in their frugal lives. 
Then they play, dance, and sing to their heart’s content, and 
the festival which began so lugubriously ends by being the 
merriest of the year. A little before daybreak the invisible 
guests take their departure. All the people turn out of 
their houses to escort them a little way. Holding in one 
hand the half of a cocoa-nut, which contains a small packet 
of provisions for the dead, and in the other hand a piece of 
smouldering wood, they march in procession, singing a 


^ P.rasseur de Bouibourg, 
lie; dtt MtMqui: et dc 

r Afnh‘iqtu-L\'ntralt\ lii. 23 sq, ; 11 . 
H. Bancroft, Xativt' Race^ of the 
Paitfi Sfafos, ii. 623. vSimilar cus- 
toms are still practised by the Indians 
of a great part of Mexico and Central 


America (Brasscur de Bourbourg, op. 
on. in. 24, note i). 

Leltre du cure de Santiago 
Tepehuacan a .son evequeP’ Bulletin dc 
la SociRt^ de GRiqraphie (Paris), II™** 
Serie, ii. (1834) p. 1 79. 
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drawling song to the accompaniment of a gong and waving 
the lighted brands in time to the music. So they move 
through the darkness till with the last words of the song 
they throw away the cocoa-nuts and the brands in the 
direction of the spirit-land, leaving the ghosts to wend their 
way thither, while they themselves return to the village.^ 

The Bghais, a Karen tribe of Burmah, hold an annual Annual 
feast for the dead at the new moon which falls near the end 

the dead 

of August or the beginning of September. All the villagers among the 
who have lost relatives within the last three years take part 
in it. Food and drink are set out on tables for the ghosts, 
and new clothes for them are hung up in the room. All 
being ready, the people beat gongs and begin to weep. 

Each one calls upon the relation whom he has lost to come 
and eat. When the dead are thought to have arrived, the 
living address them, saying, “You have come to me, you 
have returned to me. It has been raining hard, and you 
must be wet. Dress yourselves, clothe yourselves with these 
new garments, and all the companions that are with you. 

Eat betel together with all that accompany you, all your 
friends and associates, and the long dead. Call them all to 
eat and drink.” The ghosts having finished their repast, 
the people dry their tears and sit down to eat what is left. 

More food is then prepared and put into a basket, and at 
cock - crow next morning the contents of the basket are 
thrown out of the house, while the living weep and call 
upon their dead as before.^ The Hkamies, a hill tribe of 
North Aracan, hold an important festival every year in 
honour of departed spirits. It falls after harvest and is 
called “the opening of the house of the dead.” When a 
person dies and has been burnt, the ashes are collected and 
placed in a small house in the forest together with his spear 
or gun, which has first been broken. These little huts are 
generally arranged in groups near a village, and are some- 

^ S. Roos, “ Bijdrage tot de kennis the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1866, part 
van taal, land en volk op het eiland ii. pp. 29 sq. Lights are not men- 
Soemba,” Verhandelingen van het tioned by the writer, but the festival 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten being nocturnal we may assume that 
en IVetenschappen^ xxxvi. (1872) pp. they are used for the convenience of 
63-65. the living as well as of the dead. In 

^ Rev. F. Mason, D.D., ‘‘Physical other respects the ceremonies are 
Character of the Karens,’’ Journal of typical. 
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times large enough to be mistaken for one. After harvest 
all the relations of the deceased cook various kinds of food 
and take them with pots of liquor distilled from rice to the 
village of the dead. There they open the doors of the 
houses, and having placed the food and drink inside they 
shut them again. After that they weep, eat, drink, and 


Annual 
festival of 
the dead in 
Cambodia. 


Atinuni 
ftstival . f 
the <\f' v! m 
Tnn(]n::'. 


return home.^ 

The great festival of the dead in Cambodia takes place 
on the last day of the month Phatrabot (September-October), 
but ever since the moon began to wane everybody has been 
busy preparing for it. In every house cakes and sweet- 
meats are set out, candles burn, incense sticks smoke, and 
the whole is offered to the ancestral shades with an invoca- 
tion which is thrice repeated : “ O all you our ancestors who 
are departed, deign to come and eat what we have prepared 
for you, and to bless your posterity and make it happy.” 
Fifteen days afterwards many little boats are made of bark 
and filled with rice, cakes, small coins, smoking incense- 
sticks, and lighted candles. At evening these are set float- 
ing on the river, and the souls of the dead embark in them 
to return to their own place. The living now bid thern 
farewell. ‘‘Go to the lands,” they say, “go to the fields 
you inhabit, to the mountains, under the stones which are 
your abodes. Go away ! return ! In due time your sons 
and }'Our grandsons will think of you. Then you will 
return, you will return, you will return.” The river is now 
covered with twinkling [loints of fire. But the current soon 
bears them away, and as they vanish one by one in the 
darkness the souls depart with them to the far country.” 
In Tonc|uin, as in Sumba, the dead revisit their kinsfolk 
and their c)ld homes at the New Year. From tlie liour of 
midnight, when the New Year begins, no one dares to shut 
the door of his house for fear of excludirv^ the ghosts, who 


* R. F. St- Andrew John, “A 
Short Account of the Hill Tribes of 
North Araran,‘’ytv/r;Ar/ of the Anthrc'- 
po logical Institute^ n, {1S73} p. 23S. 
At this festival the dead are apparently 
not supposed to return to the houses. 

^ E. Aymonier, Xoiice sur U Cam- 
Mge (Paris, 1875), p. 59 ; A. Leclere, 


Pc Buddhtsme au Camhod^c (Paris, 
iSqq), pp. 374 ' 37 f>- Tlie departure 
of the souls is descnlied only by the 
latter writer. Compare E. Aymonier, 
Notes sur les coutumes et croyances 
superstitieuses des Caml)odi;iens,” 
Co' hinchiite />'<r;/v F^^curs^ons et 
Reiontiaisuimesy No. 16 (Saigon, 
18S3), pp. 205 sq. 
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begin to arrive at that time. Preparations have been made 
to welcome and refresh them after their long journey. Beds 
and mats are ready for their weary bodies to repose upon, 
water to wash their dusty feet, slippers to comfort them, and 
canes to support their feeble steps. Candles burn on the 
domestic altar, and pastilles diffuse a fragrant odour. The 
people bow before the unseen visitors and beseech them to 
remember and bless their descendants in the coming year. 

Having discharged this pious duty they abstain from sweep- 
ing the houses for three days lest the dust should incom- 
mode the ghosts.^ In Annam one of the most important Annual 
festivals of the year is the festival of Tet, which falls on in 

the first day of the New Year. The house of the head of 
the family is then decked with flowers, and m the room cociiin- 
which serves as a domestic chapel the altar of the ancestors china, 
is surrounded with flowers, among which the lotus, the 
emblem of immortality, is most conspicuous. On a table 
are set red candles, perfumes, incense, sandal -wood, and 
plates full of bananas, oranges, and other fruits. The 
relations crouch before the altar, and kneeling at the foot 
of it the head of the house invokes the name of the family 
which he represents. Then in solemn tones he recites an 
incantation, mentioning the names of his most illustrious 
ancestors and marking time with the strokes of a hammer 
upon a gong, while crackers are exploded outside the 
room. After that, he implores the ancestral shades to 
protect their descendants and invites them to a repast, 
which is spread for them on a table. Round this table he 
walks, serving the invisible guests with his own hands. He 
distributes to them smoking balls of rice in little china 
saucers, and pours tea or spirits into each little cup, while 
he murmurs words of invitation and compliment. When 
the ghosts have eaten and drunk their fill, the head of the 
family returns to the altar and salutes them for the last 
time. Finally, he takes leaves of yellow paper, covered 
with gold and silver spangles, and throws them into a 
brasier placed at the foot of the ancestral tablets. These 
papers represent imaginary bars of gold and silver which 

^ Mariny, Relation nouvelle et curieuse des royaum^ (U T ungum et de Lao 

(Paris, 1666), pp. 251-253. 
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the living send to the dead. Cardboard models of houses, 
furniture, jewels, clothes, of everything in short that the 
ghosts can need in the other world, are despatched to them 
in like manner in the flames. Then the family sits down 
to table and feasts on the remains of the ghostly banquet.^ 
In Cochinchina the ancestral spirits are similarly propitiated 
and fed on the first day of the New Year. The tablets 
which represent them are placed on the domestic altar, and 
the family prostrate themselves before these emblems of the 
departed. The head of the family lights sticks of incense 
on the altar and prays the shades of his forefathers to accept 
the offerings and be favourable to their descendants. With 
great gravity he waits upon the ghosts, passing dishes of 
food before the ancestral tablets and pouring out wine and 
tea to slake the thirst of the spirits. When the dead are 
supposed to be satisfied with the shadowy essence of the 
food, the living partake of its gross material substance.^ 
.Annual In Siam and Japan also the souls of the dead revisit their 
festivals ot fan^jjfes for three days in every year, and the lamps which 
Siam and the Japanese kindle in multitudes on that occasion to light 
Japan Spirits on their way have procured for the festival the 

name of the Feast of Lanterns. It is to be observed that 
in Siam, as in Tonquin and Sumba, the return of the 
ghosts takes place at the New Year.^ 

Annual The Chcwsurs of the Caucasus believe that the souls of 

t^e deJid^^ the departed revisit their old homes on the Saturday night of 
amonc: the thc sccond Week in Lent This gathering of the dead is 
called the “ Assembly of Souls.” The people spare no 
Arnunians. expciisc to treat the unseen guests handsomely. Beer is 
brewed and loaves of various shapes baked specially for the 
occasion.^ The Armenians celebrate thc memory of the 
dead on many days of the year, burning incense and 
lighting tapers in their honour. One of their customs is to 
keep a “ light of the dead ” burning all night in the house 
in order that the ghosts may be able to enter. For if the 


* P. d’ Enjoy, in BtilUtins de la 
SociB^ d\-inthorpologic de Paris ^ V® 
Serie, iv. (1903) pp. 500-502. 

^ L. E. Lou vet. La Cochinchine 
relipeuse (Paris, 1885), pp. 149-151. 


3 The Golden Bough,^ iii. 85-87. 

* C. V. Hahn, ‘‘Religiose An- 
schaimngen und Totengedachtnisfeier 
der Chewsuren,” Globus, Ixxvi. (1899) 
pp. 2 1 1 sq^ 
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spirits find the house dark, they spit down the chimney and 
depart, cursing the churlish inmates.^ 

The Barea and apparently the Kunama, two heathen Annual 
tribes who lead a settled agricultural life to the north of[h?dead^ 
Abyssinia, celebrate every year a festival in the month of among 
November. It is a festival of thanksgiving for the com- 
pletion of the harvest, and at the same time a commemora- 
tion and propitiation of the dead. Every house prepares 
much beer for the occasion, and a small pot of beer is set 
out for each deceased member of the household. After 
standing for two days in the house the beer which was 
devoted to the dead is drunk by the living. At these 
festivals all the people of a district meet in a special place, 
and there pass the time in games and dances. Among the 
Barea the festive gatherings are held in a sacred grove. 

We are told that he who owes another a drubbing on this 
day can pay his debt with impunity ; for it is a day of 
peace when all feuds are in abeyance.” Wild honey may 
not be gathered till the festival has been held.^ Apparently 
the festival is a sort of Saturnalia, such as is celebrated 
elsewhere at the end of harvest.^ At that season there is 
food and to spare for the dead as well as the living. 

Similar beliefs survive to this day in many parts of Feast of 
Europe and find expression in similar customs. The day 
of the dead or of All Souls, as we call it, is commonly the and other 
second of November. Thus in Lower Brittany the souls of France, 
the departed come to visit the living on the eve of that day. 

After vespers are over, the priests and choir walk in pro- 
cession, *‘the procession of the charnel-house,” chanting a 
weird dirge in the Breton tongue. Then the people go home, 
gather round the fire, and talk of the departed. The house- 
wife covers the kitchen table with a white cloth, sets out 
cider, curds, and hot pancakes on it, and retires with the 
family to rest. The fire on the hearth is kept up by a 
huge log known as the log of the dead ” Anaon\ 

Soon doleful voices outside in the darkness break the 
stillness of night. It is the “ singers of death ” who go 

* M. Abeghian, Der armenische ^ W. Munzinger, Ostafrikaiusche 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), PP' 23 Sttidien (Schaf hausen, 1864), p. 473. 

3 The Golden Boitgh^'^ iii. 118 sq. 
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about the streets waking the sleepers by a wild and 
melancholy song, in which they remind the living in their 
comfortable beds to pray for the poor souls in pain. All 
that night the dead warm themselves at the hearth and 
feast on the viands prepared for them. Sometimes the 
awe-struck listeners hear the stools creaking in the kitchen, 
or the dead leaves outside rustling under the ghostly 
footsteps.^ In the Vosges Mountains on All Souls^ Eve 
the solemn sound of the church bells invites good Christians 
to pray for the repose of the dead. While the bells are 
ringing, it is customary in some families to uncover the 
beds and open the windows, doubtless in order to let the 
poor souls enter and rest. No one that evening would 
dare to remain deaf to the appeal of the bells. The prayers 
are prolonged to a late hour of the night When the last 
De profimdis has been uttered, the head of the family gently 
cov'crs up the beds, sprinkles them with holy water, and 
shuts the windows. In some villages fire is kept up on the 
hearth and a basket of nuts is placed beside it for the use 
of the ghosts. “ Again, in some parts of Saintonge and 
Aunis a Candlemas candle used to be lit before the 
domestic crucifix on All Souls’ Day at the very hour when 
the last member of the famil}' departed this life ; and 
some people, just as in Tonquin, refrained from sweeping 
the house that day lest they should thereby disturb the 
ghostly visitors.'^ 

In Bruges, Dinant, and other towns of Belgium holy 
candies burn all night in the houses on the Eve of All 
Souls, and the bells toll till midnight, or even till morning. 
People, too, often set lighted candles on the graves. At 
Scherpenheuvel the houses arc illuminated, and the people 
walk in procession carrying lighted candles in their hands. 
A very common custom in Belgium is to eat “ soul-cakes ’’ 
or soul-bread ” on the eve or the day of All Souls. The 


* A. le Bra?, La dc la M^^rten 

Basse- Pf tla^uc (Pari'^, 1S93), pp. 2S0- 
287. Compaie J Lecoeur, Esquisses 
dn Pcea^c Xorfuand, ii. 2S3 fqq, 

* L. F. Sauve, folk-lore des 
ffautes- 1 osxes^ pp. 295 sq, 

* J. L. M. Nc^^, Les moeurs 


(fau^nfois en Saiutcusr el en AwuSy 
p. 76. As to the observance of All 
Souls* Day in other parts of France 
.see .A,. Meyrac, Traditions^ coutumes, 
llsiendes el conies des Ardennes, pp. 
22*24 ; Ch, Beauquier, Les mots en 
E'ranche-Comll, pp. 123*125. 
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eating of them is believed to benefit the dead in some way. 
Perhaps originally, as among the Esquimaux of Alaska to 
this day,^ the ghosts were thought to enter into the bodies 
of their relatives and so to share the victuals which the 
survivors consumed. Similarly at festivals in honour of the 
dead in Northern India it is customary to feed Brahmans, 
and the food which these holy men partake of is believed 
to pass to the deceased and to refresh their languid spirits.^ 
The same idea of eating and drinking by proxy may perhaps 
partly explain many other funeral feasts. Be that as it may, 
at Dixmude and elsewhere in Belgium they say that you 
deliver a soul from Purgatory for every cake you eat. At 
Antwerp they give a local colour to the soul-cakes by baking 
them with plenty of saffron, the deep yellow tinge being sug- 
gestive of the flames of Purgatory. People in Antwerp at 
the same season are careful not to slam doors or windows 
for fear of hurting the ghosts.^ In the Tyrol “ soul-lights,** 
that is, lamps filled with lard or butter, are lighted and 
placed on the hearth on All Souls* Eve in order that the poor 
souls, escaped from the fires of Purgatory, may anoint their 
burns with the melted grease and so alleviate their pangs. 
Some people also leave milk and dough-nuts for them on 
the table all night. The graves, too, are decked with flowers 
and illuminated with wax candles.^ Similar customs are 
observed at the same season in Bohemia, where children 
besides kindle small wax-lights which have been specially 
bought for the day.^ 

The Letts used to entertain and feed the souls of the 


^ Above, p. 302. 

\V. Crooke, 'J'hr A\i(n es of E'er- 
therfi lutiia^ p. 219. 

^ Reinsherg-I )uringsre1d, Calt'itdrtcr 
ii. 236-240; id,. Das fest lithe 
Jahr^ pp. 229 sq. Soul-cakes are also 
eaten on tliis day in South Germany 
and Austria They are baked of white 
flour, and are of a longish rounded 
shape with two small tips at each end 
{Das festliche Jahr, p. 330). As to 
these boul-cakes see also K. von Leo- 
prechting, Aus de.m Lechrain (Munich, 
1855), PP- 199 ; A. Birlinger, 

VolksthumlUhcs aus Schwaben, ii. 
167 sq. 


^ 1. V. Zingerle, Sitiai, Frauchc 
laid Mcintiu^eu des Tiroler Volkes^^ 
pp. 176-178. In the Italian Tyrol 
some people set pitchers of water in 
the kitchen on All Souls’ night that 
the souls may slake their thirst. See 
Ch. Schneller, Man hen und ;/ aus 
Walschtirol, p- 238. In Baden the 
inhabitants of many villages, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, still deck the 
graves with flowers and lights on All 
Saints’ Day and All Souls' Day. See 
E. H. Meyer, Hadisthe:> Volksleben 
(Stra'-burg, 19^0), p. 601. 

Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-kalen- 

dcr aus Bohmen, pp. 493 * 495 ‘ 
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dead for four weeks from Michaelmas (September 29) to 
the day of St. Simon and St. Jude (October 28). They 
called the season Wellalaick or Senilickuy and regarded it 
as so holy that while it lasted they would not willingly 
thresh the corn, alleging that grain threshed at that time 
would be useless for sowing, since the souls of the dead 
would not allow it to sprout. But we may suspect that 
the original motive of the abstinence was a fear lest the 
blows of the flails should fall upon the poor ghosts 
swarming in the air. At this season the people were wont 
to prepare food of all sorts for the spirits and set it on the 
floor of a room, which had been well heated and swept for 
the purpose. Late in the evening the master of the house 
went into the room, tended the fire, and called upon his 
dead kinsfolk by their names to come and eat and drink. 
If he saw the ghosts, he would die within the year; but if 
he did not see them he would outlive it. When he thought 
the souls had eaten and drunk enough, he took the staff 
which served as a poker and laying it on the threshold cut 
it in two with an axe. At the same time he bade the spirits 
go their way, charging them to keep to the roads and paths 
and not to tread upon the r)’e. If the crops turned out ill 
next year, the people laid the failure at the door of the 
ghosts, who fancied themselves scurvily treated and had 
taken their revenge by trampling down the corn.^ The 
Samagitians annually invited the dead to come from their 
grav'cs and enjoy a bath and a feast. For their entertain- 
ment they prepared a special hut, in which they set out 
food and drink, togetlicr with a scat and a napkin for every 
soul who had been invited. They left the souls to revel by 
themselves for three da\\s in the hut ; then they deposited 
the remains of the banquet on the graves and bade the 
ghosts farewell. The good things, however, were usually 
consumed by charcoal-burners in the forest This feast of 
the dead fell early in November.^ The Esthonians prepare 

* P. Kinhorn, in Scriftois Ktnttu assigns the custom to .AH Souls* Day. 
Liven ii. (Riga and Leip.>ic, - J. Lasicius, De dus Samagit- 
1S4S) pp. 5S7, 598, 630 J</., 645 sq. arum caeter<!riimque -Saimatarum.” in 
See also the de'^cription of D. Fabricius ^[a^azin von dor let- 

in his “ Livonicae Histori.ie com- tisJiditiranschen Geselischaft^ xiv. l 
pend iosa scries,’" p. 441. Fabricius (Mitau, 1868), p. 92. 
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a meal for their dead on All Souls’ Day, the second of 
November, and invite them by their names to come and 
partake of it. The ghosts arrive in the early morning at 
the first cock-crow, and depart at the second, being cere- 
moniously lighted out of the house by the head of the 
family, who waves a white cloth after them and bids them 
come again next year,^ 

In some parts of the Russian Government of Olonets Annual 
the inhabitants of a village sometimes celebrate a joint 
festival in honour of all their dead. Having chosen a house »» Russia, 
for the purpose, they spread three tables, one outside the 
front door, one in the passage, and one in the room which 
is heated by a stove. Then they go out to meet their 
unseen guests and usher them into the house with these 
words, “Ye are tired, our own ones ; take something to eat.” 

The ghosts accordingly refresh themselves at each table 
in succession. Then the master of the house bids them 
warm themselves at the stove, remarking that they must 
have grown cold in the damp earth. After that the living 
guests sit down to eat at the tables. Towards the end of 
the meal the host opens the window and lets the ghosts 
gently out of it by means of the shroud in which they were 
lowered into the grave. As they slide down it from the 
warm room into the outer air, the people tell them, “ Now 
it is time for you to go home, and your feet must be tired ; 
the way is not a little one for you to travel. Here it is 
softer for you. Now, in God’s name, farewell ! ” * Among Festivals of 
the Votiaks of Russia every family sacrifices to its dead 
once a year in the week before Palm Sunday, The sacrifice v^otiaks 
is offered in the house about midnight. Flesh, bread, or 
cakes and beer are set on the table, and on the floor beside 
the table stands a trough of bark with a lighted wax candle 
stuck on the rim. The master of the house, having covered 
his head with his hat, takes a piece of meat in his hand and 
says, “ Ye spirits of the long departed, guard and preserve 
us well. Make none of us cripples. Send no plagues upon 

^ F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem - W, R. S. Ralston, of the 

tnneren tmd anssern Lehen der FJisten, Rusdan People, pp. 321 s</. The 
pp. 366 sq. ; Boeder- Kreutzwald, date of the festival is not mentioned. 

L>er Ehsten abcrirlanbische Gebraitche, Apparently it is celebrated at irrej^ular 
IVetsen und Gewohnheiten, p. 89, intervals. 
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us. Cause the corn, the wine, and the food to prosper 
Festivals of with US.” ^ The Votiaks of the Governments of Wjatka and 
the dead j^^san celebrate two memorial festivals of the dead every 
Votiaks. year, one in autumn and the other in spring. On a certain 
day koumiss is distilled, beer brewed, and potato scones 
baked in every house. All the members of a clan, who 
trace their descent through women from one mythical 
ancestress, assemble in a single house, generally in one 
which lies at the boundary of the clan land. Here an old 
man moulds wax candles ; and when the requisite number 
is made he sticks them on the shelf of the stove, and begins 
to mention the dead relations of the master of the house by 
name. For each of them he crumbles a piece of bread, 
gives each of them a piece of pancake, pours koumiss and 
beer, and puts a spoonful of soup into a trough made for 
the purpose. All persons present whose parents are dead 
follow his example. The dogs are then allowed to eat out 
of the trough. If they eat quietly, it is a sign that the dead 
liv'c at peace ; if the}" do not eat quietly, it argues the 
contrar}’. I'hcn the company sit down to table and partake 
of the meal. Xc.xt morning both the dead and the living 
refresh themselves with a drink, and a fowl is boiled. The 
proceedings are the same as on the evening before. But 
now they treat the souls for the last time as a preparation 
for their journe}-, saying : “ Eat, drink, and go home to your 
companions. Live at peace, be gracious to us, keep our 
children, guard our corn, our beasts and birds.” Then the 
people banquet and indulge in all sorts of improprieties. 
The women refrain from feasting until the dead have taken 
their depatturc ; but when the souls are gone, there is no 
longer any motive for abstinence, the koumiss circulates 
freely among the women, and the}- grow wanton. Yet at 
this, as at every other festival, the men and women eat in 
different parts of the room.‘^ 

F ast of On All Saints’ Day, the first of November, shops and 

in the * Streets in the Abruzzi are filled with candles, which people 

Abriuzi. 

^ M. Uiich, Pn ;; I Stuttgart, utiii dtr ITotjakcn (Hel>ing- 

1882), n. 145. 19021, pp. 34 ^7. {Mt'ffioires de 

la Sc< n/h’j wiii.). As 

- J. Wasiljev, Vh'rdcht uher die to the Votiak clans ^ee the .same work, 
heidnisihen Gebratiche^ Aber^lanbett pp. 42-44. 
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buy in order to kindle them in the evening on the graves 
of their relations. For all the dead come to visit their 
homes that night, the Eve of All Souls, and they need 
lights to show them the way. For their use, too, lights are 
kept burning in the houses all night. Before people go to 
sleep they place on the table a lighted lamp or candle and 
a frugal meal of bread and water. The dead issue from 
their graves and stalk in procession through every street of 
the village. You can see them if you stand at a cross-road 
with your chin resting on a forked stick. First pass the 
souls of the good, and then the souls of the murdered and 
the damned. Once, they say, a man was thus peeping at 
the ghastly procession. The good souls told him he had 
better go home. He did not, and when he saw the tail of 
the procession he died of fright.^ 

A comparison of these European customs with the T'he 
similar heathen rites can leave no room for doubt that the chnsuan 
nominally Christian feast of All Souls is nothing but an old 
pagan festival of the dead which the Church, unable or on Nov. 2 
unwilling to suppress, resolved from motives of policy to 
connive at. But whence did it borrow the practice old Celtic 
of solemnising the festival on that particular day, the 
second of November? In order to answer this question adopted 
we should observe, first, that celebrations of this sort are m 

often held at the beginning of a New Year,“ and, second, 998 a d. 
that the peoples of North-western Europe, the Celts and the 
Teutons, appear to have dated the beginning of their year 
from the beginning of winter, the Celts reckoning it from 
the first of November ^ and the Teutons from the first of 
October.^ The difference of reckoning may be due to 


* G, I' inamore, Credenze^ Csi e Cos- 
tuvii Abruzzesi (Palermo, 1S90), pp. 
180-182. Mr. W. R. Paton \Mites to 
me (i2th December 1906) : “ Vou do 
not mention the practice[s] on the 
modern Cireek feast T(bv 
May) which quite corrc'^pond. The 
is made in every house and 
put on a table laid with a wldte ta!)lc- 
cloth. A glass of water and a taper 
are put on the table, and all is left so 
for the whole night. Our Greek maid 
servant says that when she was a child 
she remembers seeing the souls come 


and partake. Almrst the same rite is 
praciistnl for the A:u\i’/ia made on the 
commemoralam of jmriiciilar dead.’* 

2 See above, pp. 303, 304, 306. 

307, 30S, 

3 ]. Rhys, Ctd/iL Heathendom ^ pp 
460, 514 ^4^. ; id,^ “ Celtae and Galli,' 
Proeecdini^s of (he British Aiadany, 
vol. ii. p. 8 (separate reprint). 

^ K. Miillenhoff, DeutSihe Alttr- 
tumskiotde, iv. 379 sq. Ti;e Hrst of 
October seems to have been a great 
festival among the Saxons and also the 
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a difference of climate, the home of the Teutons in 
Central and Northern Europe being a region where winter 
sets in earlier than on the more temperate and humid coasts 
of the Atlantic, the home of the Celts. These considerations 
.suggest that the festival of All Souls on the second of 
November originated with the Celts, and spread from them 
to the rest of the European peoples, who, while they 
preserved their old feasts of the dead practically unchanged, 
may have transferred them to the second of November. 
This conjecture is supported by what we know of the 
ecclesiastical institution, or rather recognition, of the festival. 
For that recognition was first accorded at the end of the 
tenth century in France, a Celtic country, from which the 
Church festival gradually spread over Europe. It was Odilo, 
abbot of the great Benedictine monastery of Clugny, who 
initiated the change in 998 A.D. by ordering that in all the 
monasteries over which he ruled, a solemn mass should be 
celebrated on the second of November for all the dead who 
sleep in Christ The example thus set was followed by 
other religious houses, and the bishops, one after another, 
introduced the new celebration into their dioceses. Thus 
the festival of All Souls gradually established itself through- 
out Christendom, though in fact the Church has never 
fonnally sanctioned it b}' a general edict nor attached 
much weight to its observance. Indeed, when objections 
were raised to the festival at the Reformation, the ecclesi- 
astical authorities seemed ready to abandon it.^ 7 'hese 
facts are explained very simply by the theory that an old 
Celtic commemoration of the dead lingered in France down 
to the end of the tenth century, and was then, as a measure 
of policy and a concession to ineradicable paganism, at last 


See Widukintl, A’/ * 
i. 12 

/ cwwu, 135); A, 

^^lchov, IV SarniatKi A'.i.iri.i at<{ue 
1 iropoa,” in S. ( irynaeiwS A' rv/'r 
f k iU InmJanff’i r't'en- 

-.7 ///< //w { Hile. 1532), p. 520. 
I iiave to thank Mr. IJ. M. Chadwjck 
fur pnnting out the-*e two passages to 
m Mr. A. Tiile prefers to date the 
Teutonic winter from Martinma.^, the 
eleventh of Xovemlier. See A. Tide, 


T/t' ( rf Si /)/i dtv dctttschcu M t'lh' 
)!a. pp, 23 '7'/. ; O. Schrader, 

A't ih \'i M cn 'iL r in inanischen 
AJA'iHiff/dKioih, p. 395. 

^ A. h liinfeiini, /.nc Trrzu^hJnlcn 
Fc n xXtn > di 1 1 n d< > L hi i:>t ~ hiithO' 
{i^iktu KiVifU^ V. I (Mayence, 1S29), 
pp. 49 j 7. ; Her/r)g und Plitt. Real- 
Eni}ikot'niu fnr tanSische TheO' 

and A'n Jnr 1. 303 ; W. 

Smith and S. Cheethani, Diitipnafy 
of Christian Antiquities^ i. 57 
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incorporated in the Catholic ritual. The consciousness of 
the heathen origin of the practice would naturally prevent 
the supreme authorities from insisting strongly on its 
observance. They appear rightly to have regarded it as 
an outpost which they could surrender to the forces of 
rationalism without endangering the citadel of the faith. 

Perhaps we may go a step further and explain in like The feast 
manner the origin of the feast of All Saints on the first of 
November. For the analogy of similar customs elsewhere Nov. t 
would lead us to suppose that the old Celtic festival of the 
dead was held on the Celtic New Year’s Day, that is, on the 
first, not the second, of November. May not then the febtuai of 
institution of the feast of All Saints on that day have 
been the first attempt of the Church to give a colour of 
Christianity to the ancient heathen rite by substituting the 
saints for the souls of the dead as the true object of worship ? 

The facts of history seem to countenance this hypothesis. 

For the feast of All Saints was instituted in France and 
Germany by order of the Emperor Lewis the Pious in 
83s A.D., that is, about a hundred and sixty years before 
the introduction of the feast of All Souls. The innovation 
was made by the advice of the pope, Gregory IV., whose 
motive may well have been that of suppressing an old pagan 
custom which was still notoriously practised in France and 
Germany. The idea, however, was not a novel one, for the 
testimony of Bede proves that in Britain, another Celtic 
country, the feast of All Saints on the first of November was 
already celebrated in the eighth century.^ We may con- 
jecture that this attempt to divert the devotion of the 
faithful from the souls of the dead to the saints proved a 
failure, and that finally the Church reluctantly decided to 
sanction the popular superstition by frankly admitting a feast 
of All Souls into the calendar. But it could not assign the 
new, or rather the old, festiv^al to the old day, the first of 


^ A. J. Binterim, <?/. ri/. v. i, pp. 
487 S(/^. ; Herzog und Plitt, o/>. cit, 
P- 303 ; Smith and S. Cheetham, 
Dictiouary of Christian AntiquitifS^ i. 
57* In the last of these works a 
passage from the Mariyrologiiim 
Romanum Vetus is quoted which 


states that a feast of Saints {lu'sti-'tta 
Sanitorum) on the first of November 
was celebrated at Rome. But the 
date of this particular Martyrology i^* 
disputed. See A. J, Binterim, op. tit. 
V. I, pp. 52-54- 
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Egyptians, with shorn heads, annually lamented over a buried 
idol of Osiris, smiting their breasts, slashing their shoulders, 
tearing open their old wounds, until, after several days of 
mourning, they professed to find the mangled remains of the 
god, at which they rejoiced.^ However the details of the 
ceremony may have varied in different places, the pretence 
of finding the god’s body, and probably of restoring it to 
life, was a great event in the festal year of the Egyptians. 
The shouts of joy which greeted it are described or alluded 
to by many ancient writers.^ 

§ 4. The Festival in the Month of Choiak 

The great The funeral rites of Osiris, as they were observed at his 

Sription^at great festival in the sixteen provinces of Egypt, are described 

Dendcra. in a long inscription of the Ptolemaic period, which is 
engraved on the walls of the god’s temple at Dendera, the 
Tcntyra of the Greeks, a town of Upper Egypt situated on 
the western bank of the Nile about forty miles north of 
Thebes.’^ Unfortunately, while tlic information thus furnished 
is remarkabl)' full and minute on man}* points, the arrange- 
ment adopted in the inscription is so confused and the 
expression often so obscure that a clear and consistent 
account of the ceremonies as a whole can hardh' be extracted 
from it Moreover, we learn from the document that the 
ceremonies varied somewhat in the several cities, the ritual 
of Abydos, for example, differing from that of Busiris. With- 
out attempting to trace all the particularities of local usage 
I shall brictly indicate what seem to have been the leading 
features of the festival, so far as these can be ascertained with 
tolerable certainty.* 

^ Maternus, A mnt f'fo- " W. Tiifionafv of Gret'k and 

Jatiamm 2. Herodotus Reman GtC^'af'hyT^'^- II27. 

tells (11. or) how the Carian.'. cut their ^ For c<iinplete tran'=^lations of the 
foieheads with knives at the mourning in=;cription see H. Urugsch, “ Has 
for Osiri-^. Ositis-^fysterium von Tentyra,'’ Ziit- 

“ In addition to the writers who schnft fur r/gr/Au / 5 e Sprache und 
have been airoafiy cited see Juvenal, AUerthiimskunde, iSSi, pp. 77-1 II ; 
viii. 20 sp ; AtheUvigoras, Suppinatio V. Loret, “ Les fetes d 'Osiris au mois 
pro Christiania^ 2 2, pp. 1 12, 1 14. ed. Recueil de Travaux relatifs 

J. C. T. (Uto; Tertuliian, Adz-traits aiaPhilo!o,i;^i€efiii‘Ari-ht^oioQieE^Qpft~ 
.^fairiorn'in^ i. 13; Augustine, De e/ iii, { 18S2) pp. 43 * 

civitate Av, vi. 10, 57, iv. (18SS) pp. 21-33, v. (1S84) pp. 
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The rites lasted eighteen days, from the twelfth to the The ntes 
thirtieth of the month Choiak, and set forth the nature of 
Osiris in his triple aspect as dead, dismembered, and finally month of 
reconstituted by the union of his scattered limbs. In the ^^p^J^semed 
first of these aspects he was called Chent-Ament, in the the god as 
second Osiris-Sep, and in the third Sokari.^ Small images [Iii‘^,f,bered. 
of the god were moulded of sand or vegetable earth and then 
corn, to which incense was sometimes added ; ^ his face was [uu'd by 
painted yellow and his cheek-bones green.® These images 
were cast in a mould of pure gold, which represented the scattered 
god in the form of a mummy, with the white crown of Egypt 
on his head.^ The festival opened on the twelfth day of 
Choiak with a ceremony of ploughing and sowing. Two 
black cows were yoked to the plough, which was made of 
tamarisk wood, while the share was of black copper. A boy 
scattered the seed. One end of the field was sown with 
barley, the other with spelt, and the middle with flax. 

During the operation the chief celebrant recited the ritual 
chapter of “ the sowing of the fields.” ® At Busiris on the 
twentieth of Choiak sand and barley were put in the god's 
“ garden,” which appears to have been a sort of large flower- 
pot. This was done in the presence of the cow-goddess 
Shenty, represented seemingly by the image of a cow made 


^5' 103* On the document and the 
festivals described in it see further A. 
Mariette- Pacha, DendJrah 1 880), 

PP* 334-347 ; J< Dumichen, “ Die 
dem Osiris im Denderatempel geweihten 
Raume,” Zcitschrift fur aiQ'ptische 
Sprache und Alterthumskundc^ 1882, 
pp. 8S-101; II. Prugsch, KeliNon 
und MytholoH^ der alten At\^ypt€r^ pp. 
6 1 6-6 1 8 ; R. V. Lanzone, Dizionano 
di Mito/oifa Ef^zia^ pp. 725-744 ; A. 
Wiedemann, Herodofs zzccifc^ Buth^ 
p. 262 ; id.y “ Osiris vegetant,” Le 
Mttscion, N.S. iv. (1903) p. 113; E. 
A, Wallis Budge, 7 ht Gods cj the 
Egyptians^ ii. 128 sq, ; Mi^s Margaret 
A. Murray, The Osi reion at Abydos 
(London, 19041, pp. 27 sq, 

^ R. V. Lanzone, op. cit. p. 727. 

^ H. Brug^ch, in Zeitschnft fur 
dgyptisihe Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde^ 1881, pp. 80-82 ; A. Wiede- 
mann, in Le Museion, N.S. iv. (1903) 
p. 1 13. The com used in the 


making of the images is called barley 
by Brugsch and MLs M, A. Murray 
(/.c. }, but wheat {bl^) by Mr. V. Loret. 

3 IL Brugsch, op. cit. pp. 99, 10 1. 

* II. Brugsch, op. cit, pp. 82 sq. ; 
R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. p. 728 ; Miss 
Margaret A. Murray, op, cit. p. 27. 

^ IL Brugsch, of. cit. pp. 90 sq.^ 96 
j-r/., 98; R. Lanzone, op. cit. pp. 
743 5 E. A. Wallis Budge, The 

Gods of the Eyjptians^ \\. 128. Accord- 
ing to Lanzone, the ploughing took 
place, not on the first, but on the last 
day of the fc.stival, namely, on the 
thirtieth of Choiak ; and that certainly 
appears to have been the date of the 
ploughing at Busiris, for the inscription 
directs that there “ the ploughing of 
the earth shall take place in the 
Serapeum of Aa-n-bek under the fine 
Persea- trees on the last day of the 
month Choiak ” (H. Brugsch, op. cit. 

p. 84). 
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of gilt sycamore wood with a headless human image in its 
inside. “ Then fresh inundation water was poured out of a 
golden vase over both the goddess and the ^ garden/ and the 
barley was allowed to grow as the emblem of the resurrec- 
tion of the god after his burial in the earth, ‘ for the growth 
of the garden is the growth of the divine substance.’ ” ^ On 
the twenty-second of Choiak, at the eighth hour, the images 
of Osiris, attended by thirty-four images of deities, performed 
a mysterious voyage in thirty- four tiny boats made of 
papyrus, which were illuminated by three hundred and sixty- 
five lights.^ On the twenty-fourth of Choiak, after sunset, 
the effigy of Osiris in a coffin of mulberry wood was laid in 
the grave, and at the ninth hour of the night the effigy 
which had been made and deposited the year before w^as 
removed and placed upon boughs of sycamore.® Lastly, on 
the thirtieth day of Choiak they repaired to the holy 
sepulchre, a subterranean chamber over which appears to 
have grown a clump of Persea- trees. Entering the vault by 
the western door, they laid the coffined effigy of the dead 
god reverently on a bed of sand in the chamber. So they 
left him to his rest, and departed from the sepulchre by the 
eastern door. Thus ended the ceremonies in the month of 
Choiak.^ 


^ Mi»s Margaret A. Murray, 'fhe 
Osirc'ion at AhydoSy p. 28 ; H. Brugsch, 
oy. lit. pp. 83, 92- The headless 
human image in the cow may liave 
stood for Isis, who is said to have Ijeen 
decapitated by her son Horus, and to 
have received from Tholh a cow\s head 
as a si!b''titiite (Idutarch, Ids €t Osiris^ 
20; (1, Masport>, I/idoiw antit'nfn\ i, 
177 ; Kd. ^^eycr, in W. H. Koscher's 
E'xikcn /r. fvfu, Myt/ictCi^ie, 

ii. 366). 

2 H. Hrugseh, op. cit. pp. 92 ; 

K. V. La n zone, cp. cit. pp. 73S-740 ; 
A. Wiedemann. Htrodets zu'citts 
p. 262 ; Miss M. A. Murray, op. r/t. 
p. 35. An Egyptian calendar, \vritten 
at Sais aliout 300 B.C., has under the 
date 26 Choiak the following entry : 
“Osiris sails about and the golden 
boat is brought forth. ” See 7 'Ao 
Hibeh Papyri^ part i., edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt {London, 


1906), pp. 146, 153. In the Canopic 
decree “the %o\age of the >acred boat 
of ( )'^iris IS said to take place on the 
29th of Choiak from “ the sanctuary 
in the Heracleum to the Canopic 
sanctuary. See W. Dittenbergcr, 0 )i- 
eiitis Graeci Insiriptiofu s No. 

56 (vol. i. pp, 105, loS). Hence it 
wouUl seem that the date of this part 
of the festival varied somewhat in 
diffeient places or at diffeient times. 

^ II. Brugsch, op. tit. p. 99 ; E. 
A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Ey)ptian^. 11. 129; conij»nre Miss 

Margaret A. Mu nay, cp. oit. p, 28, 
who refers tlie ceremony to the twenty- 
fifth of Choiak. 

^ H. Brugseh, op. tit. pp. 94, 99 ; 
A. Mariette- Pacha. Dendirah. pp. 336 
sq. ; R. V. Lanzone, op. eit. p. 744. 
Mariette supposed that after depositing 
the new image in the sepulchre they 
carried out the old one of the preceding 
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§ 5. The Resurrection of Osiris 

In the foregoing account of the festival, drawn from the The resur- 
great inscription of Dendera, the burial of Osiris figures o^inT 
prominently, while his resurrection is implied rather than represented 
expressed. This defect of the document, however, is amply m”onu^ 
compensated by a remarkable series of bas-reliefs which 
accompany and illustrate the inscription. These exhibit in 
a series of scenes the dead god lying swathed as a mummy 
on his bier, then gradually raising himself up higher and 
higher, until at last he has entirely quitted the bier and is 
seen erect between the guardian wings of the faithful Isis, 
who stands behind him, while a male figure holds up before 
his eyes the cru^ ansata^ the Egyptian symbol of life.^ The 
resurrection of the god could hardly be portrayed more 
graphically. Even more instructive, however, is another 
representation of the same event in a chamber dedicated to 
Osiris in the great temple of Isis at Philae. Here we see 
the dead body of Osiris with stalks of corn springing from 
it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher which he 
holds in his hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth 
that “this is the form of him whom one may not name, 

Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from the returning 
waters.”^ Taken together, the picture and the words seem 
to leave no doubt that Osiris was here conceived and repre- 
sented as a personification of the corn which springs from 
the fields after they have been fertilised by the inundation. 

This, according to the inscription, was the kernel of the 
mysteries, the innermost secret revealed to the initiated. So 


year, thus setting forth the resurrection 
as well as the death of the god. But 
this view is apparently not shared by 
Brugsch and Lanzone. 

^ A. Mariette - Bey, Dendirah^ iv. 
(Paris, 1873) plates 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 88 , 89, 90; R. V. Lanzone, 
Dizioftario di Mitologia Egizia^ pp. 
757 with plates cclxviii.-ccxcii. ; 

E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 131.138. 

® H, Brugsch, Religion und Myth- 
ologie der alten Aegypter, p. 621 ; R. 


V. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, plate cclxi. ; A. Wiedemann, 
L'Osiris vegetant," Le Museion, N.S, 
iv. {1903) p. H2. According to Prof. 
Wiedemann, the corn springing from 
the god’s body is barley. Similarly 
in a papyrus of the Louvre (No. 3377 ) 
Osiris is represented swathed as a 
mummy and lying on his back, while 
stalks of com sprout from his body. 
See R. V. Lanzone, op, cit, pp. 801 
sq., with plate ccciii. 2 ; A. Wiede- 
mann, * ‘ L’Osiris v^etant,” Le Mustion^ 
N.S. iv. (1903) p. 1 1 2, 
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in the rites of Demeter at Eleusis a reaped ear of corn was 
exhibited to the worshippers as the central mystery of their 
religion.^ We can now fully understand why at the great 
festival of sowing in the month of Choiak the priests used 
to bury effigies of Osiris made of earth and corn. When 
these effigies were taken up again at the end of a year or of 
a shorter interval, the corn would be found to have sprouted 
from the body of Osiris, and this sprouting of the grain 
would be hailed as an omen, or rather as the cause, of the 
growth of the crops.^ The corn-god produced the corn 
from himself : he gave his own body to feed the people : he 
died that they might live. 

Com- And from the death and resurrection of their great god 

cffigfw of Egyptians drew not only their support and sustenance 

Osins in this life, but also their hope of a life eternal beyond the 
gravc. This hope is indicated in the clearest manner by 
to ensure thc vcry remarkable effigies of Osiris which have come to 
rection Egyptian cemeteries. Thus in the Valley of the 

Kings at Thebes there was found the tomb of a royal fan- 
bearer who lived about 1500 B.c. Among the rich contents 
of the tomb there was a bier on which rested a mattress of 
reeds covered with three layers of linen. On the upper side 
of the linen was painted a life-size figure of Osiris ; and the 
interior of the figure, which was waterproof contained a 
mixture of vegetable mould, barley, and a sticky fluid. The 
baric)' had sprouted and sent out shoots two or three inches 
long.^ Again, in thc cemetery at Cynopolis “ were numerous 
burials of Osiris figures. These were made of grain wrapped 
up in cloth and roughly shaped like an Osiris, and placed 
inside a bricked-up recess at the side of the tomb, sometimes 
in small pottery coffins, sometimes in wooden coffins in the 
form of a hawk-mumm\', sometimes without any coffins 
at all.”'* These corn-stuffed figures were bandaged like 
mummies with patches of gilding here and there, as if 

’ Hippolytii«, c^nuium ^ A. Wiedemann, “ L'Osiris vege- 

\\ 8, p. 162 ed. Duncker tant,” I.e Musthou iv. (1903) 

and Schneider in. p. Ill; Egyptian Exploration Fund 

2 Prof. A. Erman rightly assumes Archaeological Report, 189S-1S99, pp. 
{Die acp^ptischc Religion^ p. 213) that 24 ry. 

the images made in the month of * B. P. Grenfell and A, S. Hunt, in 
Choiak were intended to germinate as Ec^yptian Exploration Fund Archaeo- 
a symbol of the divdne resurrection. logical Report, 1902- 1903, p. 5. 
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in imitation of the golden mould in which the similar 
figures of Osiris were cast at the festival of sowing.^ Again, 
effigies of Osiris, with faces of green wax and their interior 
full of grain, were found buried near the necropolis of 
Thebes.^ Finally, we are told by Professor Erman that 
between the legs of mummies “ there sometimes lies a figure 
of Osiris made of slime ; it is filled with grains of corn, the 
sprouting of which is intended to signify the resurrection of 
the god.’^ ^ We cannot doubt that, just as the burial of 
corn-stuffed images of Osiris in the earth at the festival of 
sowing was designed to quicken the seed, so the burial of 
similar images in the grave was meant to quicken the 
dead, in other words, to ensure their spiritual immortality. 

§ 6. Readjustment of Egyptiari Festivals 

The festival of Osiris which Plutarch assigns to the The 
month of Athyr would seem to be identical in substance 
with the one which the inscription of Dendera assigns to the months 
the following month, namely, to Choiak. Apparently the and^choiak 
essence of both festivals was a dramatic representation of seem to 
the death and resurrection of the god ; in both of them Isis substami- 
was figured by a gilt cow, and Osiris by an image moulded the 
of moist vegetable earth. But if the festivals were the same, 
why were they held in different months ? It is easy to 
suggest that different towns in Egypt celebrated the festival 
at different dates. But when we remember that according 
to the great inscription of Dendera, the authority of which 
is indisputable, the festival fell in the month of Choiak in 
every province of Egypt, we shall be reluctant to suppose 
that at some one place, or even at a few places, it was 
exceptionally held in the preceding month of Athyr, and 
that the usually well - informed Plutarch described the 
exception as if it had been the rule, of which on this 

* Miss Margaret A. Murray, The the doubt has been entirely removed 
Osireion at Abydos^ pp. 28 by subsequent discoveries. Wilkinson’s 

^ Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, A note on the subject 1 =. omitted by his 
Second Series of the Manners and editor, S. Birch (vol. ui. p. 375, ed. 

Customs of the Ancient E,^ftians 1878). 

(London, 1841), ii. 300, note §. The 

writer seems to have doubted whether ^ A. Erman, Die agyptische Reli^^ion^ 
these effigies represented Osiris. But p. 188. 
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supposition he must have been wholly ignorant. More 
probably the discrepancy is to be explained by the great 
change which came over the Egyptian calendar between the 
date of the inscription and the lifetime of Plutarch. For 
when the inscription was drawn up in the Ptolemaic age, 
the festivals were dated by the old vague or movable year, 
and therefore rotated gradually through the whole circle of 
the seasons ; whereas at the time when Plutarch wrote, 
about the end of the first century, they were seemingly 
dated by the fixed Alexandrian year, and accordingly had 
ceased to rotate.^ 

The old But even if we grant that in Plutarch’s day the festivals 

Soli had become stationary, still this would not explain why the 

may have old festival of Choiak had been transferred to Athyr. In 
u^ferred Order to Understand that transference it seems necessary to 
to Athyr supposc that when the PIgyptians gave to their months fixed 
EOTtians places in the solar year by accepting the Alexandrian 
system of intercalation, they at the same time transferred 
Alex- the festivals from what may be called their artificial to their 
andnan natural dates. Under the old s\'stem a summer festival was 

year in , ' ^ 

30 B.c. sometimes held in winter and a winter festival in summer; 

a harvest celebration sometimes fell at the season of sowdng, 
and a souang celebration at the season of harvest. People 
might reconcile themselves to such anomalies so long as 
they knew that they w^cre only temporar}', and that in the 
course of time the festivals would necessarily return to their 
proper seasons. But it must have been otherwise when 
they adopted a fixed instead of a movable year, and so 
arrested the rotation of the festivals for ever. I'or they 
could not but be aware that every festival would thenceforth 
continue to occupy for all time that particular place in the 
solar )'car which it chanced to occupy in the year 30 B.C, 
when the calendar became fixed. If in that particular year 
it happened, as it might have happened, that the summer 
festivals were held in u'intcr and the winter festivals in 
summer, they would alwa\'s be so held in future ; the 
absurdity and anomaly would never again be rectified as it 
had been before. This consideration, w'hich could not have 
escaped intelligent men, must have suggested the advisability 
^ See above, pp. 278, 281 sq.^ 299 sq. 
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of transferring the festivals from the dates at which they 
chanced to be celebrated in 30 B.c. to the dates at which 
they ought properly to be celebrated in the course of nature. 

Now what in the }'ear 30 B.C was the actual amount of ihetnms- 
disc repan cy between the accidental and the natural dates of 
the festivals ? It was a little more than a month. In intelligible 
that year Thoth, the first month of the Ivgyptian calendar, suppose 
happened to begin on the twenty-ninth of August,^ whereas 
according to theory it should have begun with the heliacal 
rising of Sirius on the twentieth of July, that is, forty 
days or, roughly speaking, a month earlier. From this fcSvlir 
it follows that in the year 30 B.c all the Egyptian 
festivals fell about a month later than their natural dates, about 
and they must have continued to fall a month late for ^ 
ever it they were allowed to retain those places in the restore 
calendar which they chanced to occupy in that particular 
year. In these circumstances it would be a natural and natural 
sensible thing to restore the festivals to their proper places 
in the solar year by celebrating them one calendar month calendar, 
earlier than before.^ If this measure were adopted the 
festivals which had hitherto been held, for example, in the 
third month Athyr would henceforth be held in the second 
month Phaophi ; the festivals which had hitherto fallen in 


^ So it was reckoned at the time. 
But, strictly speaking, Thoth in that 
year began on August 31. The mis- 
calculation originated in a blunder of 
the ignorant Roman pontiffs vvho, l)eing 
charged with the nianagement of the 
new Julian calendar, at first inter- 
calated a day every third, instead of 
every fourth, year. See Solinus, i. 
45-47 J ^Taernbius, Sattim. i. 14. 13 
sq. \ L. Idcler, Ilandhuih der mathe- 
tnatischen ufid teAinisihcii Chy'onologtty 

i. 157-161. 

“ Theoretically the shift should have 
been 40, or rather 42 day'J, that being the 
interval between July 20 and August 29 
or 31 (see the preceding note). If that 
shift w'as actually made, the calendar 
date of any festival in the old vague 
Eg>'ptian year could be found by addnng 
40 or 42 days to its date in the Alex- 
andrian year. Thus if the death of 


Osiris fell on the 17th of Athyr in the 
Alexandrian year, it shouhl have fallen 
on the 27th or 29th of Choiak in the 
old \ague year ; and if his resurrection 
fell on the 19th of Athyr in the Alex- 
andrian year, it should have fallen on 
the 29th Choiak or the 1st of 
T)bi in the old vague )ear. These 
calculations agree nearly, but not 
exactly, with tlic somewhat unccnain 
indications of the Oemlera calendai 
(abo%-e, p. 322), ami also with the 
independent evidence which we ])oss,t’s-, 
that the resurrection of Osiris was 
celebrated on the 30th of Clioiak 
(below', pp. 340 .Y-)- These aitproxi- 
mate agreements to some extent con- 
firm my theory that, with the ad<^]>tion 
of the fixed Alexandrian year, the <iales 
of the official Egyptian festivals were 
shifted from their accidental places in 
the calendar to their proper places in 
the natural year 
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the fourth month Choiak would thenceforth fall in the 
third month Athyr ; and so on. Thus the festal calendar 
would be reduced to harmony with the seasons instead of 
being in more or less flagrant discord with them, as it had 
generally been before, and must always have been afterwards 
if the change which I have indicated had not been 
introduced. It is only to credit the native astronomers and 
the Roman rulers of Egypt with common sense to suppose 
that they actually adopted the measure. On that supposition 
we can perfectly understand why the festival of sowing, 
which had formerly belonged to the month of Choiak, was 
transferred to Athyr. For in the Alexandrian calendar 
Choiak corresponds very nearly to December, and Athyr to 
November. But in Egypt the month of November, not the 
month of December, is the season of sowing. There was 
therefore every reason why the great sowing festival of the 
corn-god Osiris should be held in Athyr and not Choiak, in 
November and not in December, In like manner we may 
suppose that all the Egyptian festivals were restored to their 
true places in the solar year, and that when Plutarch dates 
a festival both by its calendar month and by its relation to 
the cycle of the seasons, he is perfectly right in doing so, 
and we may accept his evidence with confidence instead of 
having to accuse him of ignorantly confounding the movable 
Egyptian with the fixed Alexandrian year. Accusations of 
ignorance levelled at the best writers of antiquity arc apt to 
recoil on those who make them.^ 


^ If the results of the foregoing 
inquiry be accepted, the resurrCLtion 
of Osins was regularly celebrated in 
I'-gypt on the 15th of Xovember from 
the year 30 n.c. onward, since the 
I ^th of Novcmln r corresponded to 
the loth of Ath>r (the resurrection 
day) in the fixed Alexandrian )ear. 
This agrees with the indications of the 
Roman Rustic Calendars, which place 
the resurrection {hturtsi^, that is, the 
discovery of 0>iris) between the 14th 
and the 30th of Xovember. Vet accord- 
ing to the calendar of Philocalus, the 
otficial Roman celebration of the resur- 
rection seems to have been held on the 
ist of Xovember, not on the 15th. 
How is the discrepancy to be explained? 


Th. Mommsen supposed that the 
festival was officially adoptc<l at Rome 
at a time when the 19th of Athyr of 
the \ague Kgyptian year corresponded 
to the 31st of October or the 1st of 
Xovember of the Julian calendar, and 
that the Romans, overlooking the 
vague or shifting character of the 
Egx'ptian year, fixed the resin rection 
of Osiris peimanently on the ist of 
Xovember. Xow the 19th of Athyr 
of the vague year correspon<led to the 
1st of Xovember in the years 32-35 A. U 
and to the 31st of October in the ycar^ 
36*39 ; and it appears that the festival 
was officially adopted at Rome some 
time before 65 A.n. (Lucan, Pkarsaha^ 
viii. S31 sqq.). It is unlikely that the 
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adoption took place in the reign of 
Tiberius, who died in 37 a.d, ; for he 
is known to have persecuted the Egyp- 
tian religion (Tacitus, Annals^ ii. 85 ; 
Suetonius, Tiberius^ 36 ; Josephus, 
Antiquit, Jud, xviii. 3. 4) ; hence 
Mommsen concluded that the great 
festival of Osiris was officially adopted 
at Rome in the early years of the reign 
of Caligula, that is, in 37, 38, or 39 A.D. 
See Th. Mommsen in Corpus Inscrip- 
tion u?n Latinarum^ 1.2 333 sq. ; H. 
Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 


ii. 995, No. 8745. This theory of 
Mommsen’s assumes that in Egypt the 
festivals were still regulated by the old 
vague year in the first century of oui 
era. It cannot, therefoie, be reconciled 
with the conclusion reached in the 
text that the Egyptian festivals ceased 
to be regulated by the old vague year 
from 30 B.c. onward. How the 
difference of date between the official 
Roman and the Egyptian festival of the 
resurrection is to be explained, I do 
not pretend to say. 



CHAPTER V 


Osins in 
the mam a 
personi- 
ticatjon of 
the corn 


THE NATURE OF OSIRIS 
§ I. Osiris a Corn-God 

The foregoing survey of the myth and ritual of Osiris 
suggests that originally he was in the main a personification 
of the corn, which may be said to die and come to life 
again every year. Through all the pomp and glamour with 
which in later times the priests had invested his worship, 
the primitive conception of him as the corn -god comes 
clearly out in the festival of his death and resurrection, 
which was celebrated in the month of Choiak and at a later 
period in the month of Athyr, That festival appears to 
have been essentially a festival of sowing, which properly 
fell at the time when the husbandman actually committed 
the seed to the earth. On that occasion an effigy of the 
corn -god, moulded of earth and corn, was buried with 
funeral rites in the ground in order that, dying there, he 
might come to life again with the new crops. The cere- 
mony was, in fact, a charm to ensure the growth of the 
corn by sympathetic magic, and we may conjecture that as 
such it was practised in a simple form by every Egyptian 
farmer on his fields long before it was adopted and trans- 
figured by the priests in the stately ritual of the temple. In 
the modern, but doubtless ancient, Arab custom of buiydng 
“ the Old Man,’’ namely, a sheaf of wheat, in the harvest- 
field and praying that he may return from the dead/ we see 
the germ out of which the whole worship of Osiris was 
probably developed. 

The details of his myth fit in well with this interpreta- 
* See above, p. 298. 
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tion of the god. He was said to be the offspring of Sky Osins a 
and Earth.^ What more appropriate parentage could be 
invented for the corn which springs from the ground that Earth 
has been fertilised by the water of heaven ? It is true that 
the land of Egypt owed its fertility directly to the Nile 
and not to showers ; but the inhabitants must have been 
aware that the great river in its turn was fed by the rains 
which fell on the mountains of Abyssinia. Again, the 
legend that Osiris was the first to teach men the use of 
corn ^ would be most naturally told of the corn-god himself. 

Further, the story that his mangled remains were scattered The^iegend 
up and down the land and buried in different places may dismem- 
be a mythical way of expressing either the sowing or the 
winnowing of the grain. The latter interpretation is sup- points 
ported by the tale that Isis placed the severed limbs of 
Osiris on a corn-sieve.^ Or more probably the legend berment 
may be a reminiscence of a custom of slaying a human 
representative of the corn-spirit and distributing his flesh perhaps of 
or scattering his ashes over the fields to fertilise them, 

In modern Europe the figure of Death is sometimes character 
torn in pieces, and the fragments are then buried in the com-spint. 
ground to make the crops grow well,^ and in other parts 
of the world human victims are treated in the same way.^ 

With regard to the ancient Egyptians we have it on the 
authority of Manetho that they used to burn red-haired men 
and scatter their ashes with winnowing fans,® and it is highly 
significant that this barbarous sacrifice was offered by the 
kings at the grave of Osiris.* We may conjecture that 
the victims represented Osiris himself, who was annually 
slain, dismembered, and buried in their persons that he 
might quicken the seed in the earth. 

Possibly in prehistoric times the kings themselves 


^ See above, pp. 269 sq, 

2 See above, pp. 270 sq. 

3 Servius on Virgil, Georg, i. 166. 

^ The Golden ii. 95. 

^ Id. ii. 238 sqq. 

® Plutarch, Isis et Osiris., 73, com- 
pare 33. 

^ Diodoius Siculus, i. 88. 5 * "The 
slaughter may have been performed by 
the king with his own hand. On 
Egyptian monuments the king is often 


represented in the act of slaying 
prisoners before a god. See A. Moret, 
Du caractlre rcliqieux dc la rcyaute 
Pharaonique. pp. 1 79, 224. Simi- 

larly the kings of Ash an tee and 
Dahomey used often themselves to cut 
the throats of the human victims. See 
A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speakiw,^ Peoples 
of the Gold Coast,, p. 162 ; id.,, 7 'he 
Eivf-^Peahifi:^ Peoples of the Slave Coast ^ 
pp. 125, 129. 
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played the part of the god and were slain and dismembered 
in that character. Set as well as Osiris is said to have 
been torn in pieces after a reign of eighteen days, which 
was commemorated by an annual festival of the same 

length.^ According to one story Romulus, the first 
king of Rome, was cut in pieces by the senators, who 

buried the fragments of him in the ground ; ^ and 
the traditional day of his death, the seventh of July, 

was celebrated with certain curious rites, which were 
apparently connected with the artificial fertilisation of the 
Again, Greek legend told how Pentheus, king of 

Thebes* and Lycurgus, king of the Thracian Edonians, 
opposed the vine- god Dionysus, and how the impious 
monarchs were rent in pieces, the one by the frenzied 
Bacchanals, the other by horses.'* These Greek traditions 
may well be distorted reminiscences of a custom of sacri- 
ficing human beings, and especially divine kings, in the 
character of Dionysus, a god who resembled Osiris in many 
points and was said like him to have been torn limb from 
limb.’ \\"e are told that in Chios men were rent in pieces 


^ Scholin in Cnesti^is Germanici 
Aratea^ in F. Ey^senhardt’s edition of 
\raitianus Capella, p. 40S. 

“ Dionysius Halicarnasensis, An- 
"t.juit. Kom. li. 56. 4. Compare 

I.ivy, i, 16. 4 ; Floriis, i. i. 16 
iMutarch, Romithis^ 27. Mr. A. H. 
I'ook was, I beiiev'e, the first to inter- 
pret the -Story as a remini-jcenre of the 
sacrifice of a king. See his article 
‘‘The Fiuo{)ean Sky-Cotl,*’ Fo!k-lort\ 
\\i. (1005) pp. 324 Y. However, the 
acute hi>torian A. Schwegler long ago 
maintained that the tiadition restcii on 
some very ancient uligiou^ rite, which 
was afterwards abo]i',}ied or misunder' 
stood, and he rightly cnmparcil the 
legendary deaths of Pentheus and 
Orpheus {Rx^niisthe Ge'^chichte^ 1. 534 
7 ). See further W. Otto, **Juno,*’ 
Ixiv. (1905) pp. 1S7 sqq, 

^ See my / (ctuies on the Early 
Nistcry of the Kingship, pp. 269 sqq. 

* Euripi'ies, Banhae, 43 sqq., 1043 
■//. ; Theocritus, xxvi. ; Pausanius, li. 
2. 7; Apollodorus, ill. 5. i sq.; 

Hyginus, Ead. 1 32 and 184. The 


destruction of Lycurgus by horses 
seems to be mentioned only by Apollo- 
dorus. As to Pentheus see especially 
A. G. Bather, “The Problem of the 
liacchae, ” Joui-nal of Hellenic Studies 
xiv. (1904) pp. 244-263. 

® IVonnus, Dienys. vi. 165-205 ; 
Clement of Alexandra, Protrept. li. 
17 sq., p. 15 ed. Potter; Firmicus 
Mat emus, Dc errore pnfanaiuni re- 
lic^ionum, 6 ; Arnobius, Adversus 
Kationc'^, 19. According to the 
Clementine Recoqniticne^, x. 24 
(Migne\ Patrolcgia Giacca, i. 1434) 
Dionysus was torn in pieces at 
Thebes, the very place of which 
Pentheus was king. The description 
of Euripides {Bacchae, 1058 sqq.) 
suggests that the hum in victim w’as 
tie<i or hung to a pine-tree before 
being rent to piece.s. We are reminded 
of the effigy of Attis which hung on 
the sacred pine (above, p. 222), and of 
the image of Osiris w'hich was made 
out of a pine-tree ami then buried in 
the hollow of the trunk (below, p. 340). 
The pine-tree on which Pentheus was 
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as a sacrifice to Dionysus ; ^ and since they died the same 
death as their god, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
personated him. The story that the Thracian Orpheus was 
similarly torn limb from limb by the Bacchanals seems to 
indicate that he too perished in the character of the god whose 
death he died.“ It is significant that the Thracian Lycurgus, 
king of the Edonians, is said to have been put to death in 
order that the ground, which had ceased to be fruitful, might 
regain its fertility.^ In some Thracian villages at Carnival Modern 
time a custom is still annually observed, which may well be 
a mitigation of an ancient practice of putting a man, perhaps ofkiiimi; 
a king, to death in the character of Dionysus for the sake 
of the crops. A man disguised in goatskins and fawnskins, sometimes 
the livery of Dionysus, is shot at and falls down as dead. for 
A pretence is made of flaying his body and of mourning good of 
over him, but afterwards he comes to life again. Further, 
a plough is dragged about the village and seed is scattered, 
while prayers are said that the wheat, rye, and barley may 
be plentiful. One town (Viza), where these customs are 
observed, was the capital of the old Thracian kings. In 
another town (Kosti, near the Black Sea), the principal masker 
is called the king. He wears goatskins or sheepskins, and is 
attended by a boy who dispenses wine to the people. The 
king himself carries seed, which he casts on the ground 
before the church, after being invited to throw it on two 


pelted by the Bacchanals before they 
tore him limb from limb is said to have 
been woi shipped as if it were the god 
himself by the Corinthians, who made 
two images of Dionysus (nit of it 
(Pausanias, ii, 2. 7). The tradition 
points to an intimate connection be- 
tween the tree, the god, and the human 
victim. 

1 Porphyry, De ahstiuentia^ ii. 55. 
At Potniae in Boeotia a priest of 
Dionysus is said to have been killed by 
the drunken worshippers (Pausanias, 
ix. 8. 2). He may have been sacri- 
ficed in the character of the god. 

2 Lucian, Dc saltatiouc, 5 1 ; Plato, 
Sympo’^iumy 7, p. 179 D, e; Pausanias, 
ix. 30. 5 ; Ovi(d, Meiam, xi. 1-43 ; O. 
Gruppe, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 


d. gricih, u. rom. MythohrAt'-, ni. 1165 
sq. That Orpheus died the death of 
the god has been observed both in 
ancient nnd modern times. Sec K. 
Rohde, /\yrhrP‘ ii. i iS. note 2, (juoting 
Prochis <m Plato ; S. Kcinach, “ La 
mort (rr)rphcc,'' Culte\ Myfhes tt 
Rrli^icn^, n. (1906) pp. 85 yy. 
According to Ovid, the lUcchanals 
killed him with hoe.-, rake*-, an(i 
maTtock-, Similaily in Wc’-t Africa 
human victims used to lie killed with 
spacies and hoes and then buried 
in a field which had ju^^t licen 
tilled (Labat, hi foriquc dc 

PR/kiJpir idniaRy i. 380). Such 
a mode of sacrifice points to the identi- 
fication of the human victim with the 
fruits of the earth. 

3 A^x-diodorus, iii, 5. i. 
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bands of married and unmarried men respectively. Finally, 
he is stripped of the skins and thrown into the river.^ 
Norwegian Further, we read of a Norwegian king, Halfdan the 
o?fhe^" Black, whose body was cut up and buried in different parts 
dismem- of his kingdom for the sake of ensuring the fruitfulness 
^Tkincr, earth. He is said to have been drowned at the 

Halfclan age of forty through the breaking of the ice in spring, 
the Black, ^Vhat followed his death is thus related by the old Norse 
historian Snorri Sturluson : “ He had been the most 

prosperous (literally, blessed with abundance) of all kings. 
So greatly did men value him that when the news came 
that he was dead and his body removed to Hringariki and 
intended for burial there, the chief men from Raumariki and 
Westfold and Heithmork came and all requested that they 
might take his body with them and bury it in their various 
provinces ; they thought that it would bring abundance to 
those who obtained it. Eventually it was settled that the 
body was distributed in four places. The head was laid in 
a barrow at Stein n in Hringariki, and each party took away 
their own share and buried it. All these barrows are called 
Halfdan’s barrows.”" It should be remembered that this 
Halfdan belonged to the family of the YngHngs, who traced 
their descent from Frey, the great Scandinavian god of 
Frey, the fertility,*^ Frey himself is said to have reigned as king of 
god Sweden at Upsala. The years of his reign were plenteous, 
of fertility, and the people laid the plenty to his account. So when he 
L>sa!a^^ died, they would not burn him, as it had been customary to 


* K. M. Pawkins, “ The Modern 
Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of 
Dionysus,'’ of Hellenic Studies^ 

xxvi. (1906) pp. 191-206. 

“ vSnorri Sturluson, 

Scigi Hal/danar Svartxi, ch. q. I 
have to thank Mr. H. M, Chadnick 
for referring me to this passiige and 
translating it foi me. See also Heims- 
krifiHa^ done into English by W. 
Morris and E. Magnusson, i. 86 sq, 
{The .Vtzjytz Library^ vol. iii.). Half- 
dan the Black was the father of 
Harold the Fair-haired, king of Nor- 
way (S60-933 A.D.). Mr. Chadwick 
tells me that, though the tradition as to 
the death and mutilation of Halfdan 
was not committed to writing for three 


hundred years, he secs no reason to 
doubt its truth. He also informs me 
that the word translated “abundance’* 
means literally “the produce of the 
season.” “Plenteous years” is the 
rendering of Morris and Magnusson. 

3 As to the descent of Halfdan and 
the Vnghngs from Frey, see Heims- 
kringlay done into English by W. 
Morris and E. Magnusson, i. 23-71 
{The Saga Library, vol. iii.). With 
regard to Frey, the god of fertility, 
both animal and vegetable, see E. H. 
Meyer, Afylho/ogie der Germanen 
(Strasburg, 1 903), pp. 366 sq. ; P. 
Hermann, Nordische Mytkohgu (Leip- 
sic, 1903), pp. 206 sqq. 
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do with the dead before his time ; but they resolved to 
preserve his body, believing that, so long as it remained in 
Sweden, the land would have abundance and peace. There- 
fore they reared a great mound, and put him in it, and 
sacrificed to him for plenty and peace ever afterwards. 
And for three years after his death they poured the tribute 
to him into the mound, as if he were alive ; the gold they 
poured in by one window, the silver by a second, and the 
copper by a third. ^ 

Taken all together, these Egyptian, Roman, Greek, and 
Norse legends point to a widespread practice of dismember- 
ing the body of a king and burying the pieces in different 
parts of the kingdom in order to ensure the fertility of the 
ground and probably also the fecundity of man and beast. 
Whether regarded as the descendant of a god, as himself 
divine, or simply as a mighty enchanter, the king was 
believed to radiate magical virtue for the good of his 
subjects, quickening the seed in the earth and in the womb. 
This radiation of reproductive energy did not cease with his 
life ; hence the people deemed it essential to preserve his 
body as a pledge of the continued prosperity of the country. 
It would be natural to imagine that the spot where the dead 
king was buried would enjoy a more than ordinary share of 
his blessed influence, and accordingly disputes would almost 
inevitably arise between different districts for the exclusive 
possession of so powerful a talisman. These disputes could 
be settled and local jealousies appeased by dividing the 
precious body between the rival claimants, in order that 
all should benefit in equal measure by its life-giving 
propertie.s. This was certainly done in Norway with the 
body of Halfdan the Black, the descendant of the harvest- 
god Frey ; and we may conjecture that in prehistoric times 
it was done with the bodies of Egyptian kings, who per- 
sonated Osiris, the god of fertility in general and of the corn 
in particular. At least such a practice would account for 
the legend of the mangling of the god s body and the distri- 
bution of the pieces throughout Egypt. 

In this connection the story that the genital member 

* Heimskrtngla^ done into English ^by \V, Morris and E. >fagnusson, i. 4, 
22-24 {The Saga Library^ vol. iii.). 
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mutilation. 


of Osiris was missing when Isis pieced together his 
mutilated body,^ may not be without significance. When 
a Zulu medicine-man wishes to make the crops grow 
well, he will take the body of a man who has died in 
full vigour and cut minute portions of tissue from the foot, 
the leg, the arm, the face, and the nail of a single finger 
in order to compound a fertilising medicine out of them. 
But the most important part of the medicine consists 
of the dead man’s generative organs, which are removed 
entire. All these pieces of the corpse are fried with herbs 
on a slow fire, then ground to powder, and sown over the 
fields.^ We have seen that similarly the Egyptians scattered 
the ashes of human victims by means of winnowing-fans 
and if my explanation of the practice is correct, it may well 
have been that they, like the Zulus, attributed a special 
power of reproduction to the genital organs, and therefore 
carefully excised them from the body of the victim in order 
to impart their virtue to the fields. I have conjectured that 
a similar use was made of the severed portions of the priests 
of Attis.*^ 

To an ancient Egyptian, with his firm belief in a personal 
immortality dependent on the integrity of the body, the 
prospect of mutilation after death must have been very 
repugnant ; and we may suppose that the kings offered a 
strenuous resistance to the custom and finally succeeded in 
abolishing it. They may have represented to the people 
that they would attain their object better by keeping the 
royal corpse intact than by frittering it away in small pieces. 
Their subjects apparently acquiesced in the argument, or at 
all events in the conclusion ; yet the mountains of masonry 
beneath which the old Egyptian kings lay buried may have 
been intended to guard them from the superstitious devotion 
of their friends quite as much as from the hostile designs of 
their enemies, since both alike must have been under a 
strong temptation to violate the sanctity of the grave in 
order to possess themselves of bodies which were believed 
to be endowed with magical virtue of the most tremendous 


' See above, p. 273. ^ Above, p. 331. 

2 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood 
(London, 1906), p. 291. ^ Above, pp. 223 sq. 
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potency. In antiquity the safety of the state was often 
believed to depend on the possession of a talisman, which 
sometimes consisted of the bones of a king or hero. Hence 
the graves of such persons were sometimes kept secret.^ 

The violation of royal tombs by a conqueror was not a 
mere insult : it was a deadly blow struck at the prosperity 
of the kingdom. Hence Ashurbanipal carried off to Assyria 
the bones of the kings of Elam, believing that thus he gave 
their shades no repose and deprived them of food and 
drink.^ The Moabites burned the bones of the king of 
Edom into lime,^ Lysimachus is said to have opened the 
graves of the kings of Epirus and scattered the bones of 
the dead.^ The Mpongwe kings of West Africa arc buried Graves of 
secretly lest their heads should fall into the hands of men 
of another tribe, who would make a powerful fetish out of 
the brains.® In Togoland, West Africa, the kings of the 
Ho tribe are buried with great secrecy in the forest, and a 
false grave is made ostentatiously in the king’s house. 

None but his personal retainers and a single daughter know 
where the king’s real grave is. The intention of this secret 
burial is to prevent enemies from digging up the corpse and 
cutting off the head.^ The graves of Basuto chiefs are kept 
secret lest certain more or less imaginary witches and 
wizards called Baloi^ who haunt tombs, should get possession 
of the bones and work evil magic with them." When a 
Melanesian dies who enjoyed a reputation for magical 
powers in his lifetime, his friends will sometimes hold a 
sham burial and keep the real grave secret for fear that 
men might come and dig up the skull and bones to make 
charms with them.® 

* See my notes on Pausanias, i. 28. 

7 and viii. 47. 5 (vol. ii. pp. 366 sq.^ 
vol. iv. pp. 433 sq.), 

2 R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Literature^ p. 1 1 6. 

3 Amos, ii. i. 

* Pausanias, i. 9. 7 sq, 

^ P. B. du Chaillu, Explorations 

and Adventures in Equatorial Africa^ 
pp. 18 sq. 

® J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), p. 107. 

Z 


^ Father Porte, “ Les reminiscences 
d’un missionaire du Basutoland,” 
Missions Catholiques, xxviii. (1896) 
pp. 31 1 sq. As to the Baloi, sec 
A. Nr ere n sky, Beit rage zur Kenntniss 
Sud-Afrikas (Berlin, 1S75), pp. 138 
sq. ; Pk Gottschling, “ The Bawenda,'^ 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
XXXV. (1905) p, 375. For these two 
references I have to thank Mr. E. S. 
Hartland. 

* R. H. Codrington, The Mela- 
nesians., p. 269. 
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Among the Beliefs and practices of this sort are by no means 
Aiasim^the^ Confined to agricultural peoples. Among the Koniags of 
bodies of Alaska in ancient times the pursuit of the whale was 
whalers accompanied by numerous superstitious observances kept a 
were cut secret by the hunters. Lieutenant Davidof states that the 
whalers preserved the bodies of brave or distinguished men 
talismans, jn secludcd caves, and before proceeding upon a whale-hunt 
would carry these dead bodies into a stream and then drink 
of the water thus tainted. One famous whaler of Kadiak 
who desired to flatter Baranof, the first chief manager of the 
Russian colonies, said to him, ‘When you die I shall try to 
steal your body,* intending thus to express his great respect 
for Baranof. On the occasion of the death of a whaler his 
fellows would cut the body into pieces, each man taking 
one of them for the purpose of rubbing his spear-heads 
therewith. These pieces were dried or otherwise preserved, 
and were frequently taken into the canoes as talismans/* ^ 
As'iimiia- Xo rctum to the human victims whose ashes the Egyptians 
human Scattered with win no wing-fans/’ the red hair of these unfortu- 

vic'timsta j-iatcs was probably significant. If 1 am right, the custom of 

sacrincing such persons was not a mere wa\' oi wreaking 
a national spite on fair-haired foreigners, whom the black- 
haired Egyptians of old, like the black-haired Chinese of 
modern times, ma}" have regarded as red-haired devils. For 
in Egypt the oxen which were sacrificed had also to be red ; 
a single black or white hair found on the beast would have 
disqualified it for the sacrifice.^ If, as I conjecture, these 
human sacrifices were intended to promote the growth of 
the crop.s — and the winnowing of tlieir ashes seems to 
support this view — red-haired victims were perhaps selected 
as best fitted to personate the spirit of the rudd}^ grain. For 
when a god is represented by a livfing person, it is natural 
that the human representative should be chosen on the 
ground of his supposed resemblance to the divine original. 

^ Ivan retroff, Repot t on iht on it.*’ See H. J. Ilolmberi^, “ Ueber 

/atton, /nn’us/r/c's, (in>J Rejonrees of die X’olker dcs Kussischen Amerika/’ 
Alaska^ 1 42. The account seems to AcUi Soiietati^ Scicntiarum Fcnnicae, 

be borrowed from H. J. Holmberg, who iv, (Helsingfors, 1856} p. 391. 
adds that pains were taken to preserve “ Above, p. 331. 

the flesh from decay, because they ^ Plutarch, /r/i 31 ; Hero- 

believed that their own life depended dotus, ii. 38. 
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Hence the ancient Mexicans, conceiving the maize as a 
personal being who went through the whole course of life 
between seed-time and harvest, sacrificed new-born babes 
when the maize was sown, older children when it had 
sprouted, and so on till it was fully ripe, when they sacri- 
ficed old men.^ A name for Osiris was the crop or 
“ harvest ” ; ^ and the ancients sometimes explained him as a 
personification of the corn.^ 


Osiris a Tree- Spirit 


But Osiris was more than a spirit of the corn ; he was Osms as a 
also a tree - spirit, and this may perhaps have been his 
primitive character, since the worship of trees is naturally 
older in the history of religion than the worship of the 
cereals. However that may have been, to an agricultural 
people like the Egyptians, who depended almost wholly on 
their crops, the corn-god was naturally a far more important 
personage than the tree-god, and attracted a larger share of 
their devotion. The character of Osiris as a tree-spirit was 
represented very graphically in a ceremony described by 


^ Herrera, quoted by A. Bastian, 
Z)ic Ciilturlander ties alien Avierikay 
639 ; tiL^ General I/islory of the 
va^t Continent and Island’^ of America^ 
ii. 379 translate<l by Stevens (whose 

version of the jiassage is inadec|uate). 
Compare Brasscur de IJourbour^, ///f- 
toire des nations' i iz’ilist^e'i du IMexiipic 
et de r A fnt‘rii/ne Ctntrah\ 1. 327, in. 

535 

“ t'. Lefebure, /^e my the Osi> ien 
(Paris, 1874-75), p. 188. 

^ f'irniirus Maternus, He cri ore fre- 
fanarum icliponitm^ 2, Defin- 
sores eorum z'olunt add- re physieam 
rat lone m, frupim <:eo!ina Oiiiim 
dieentes esse: lam tiri'am., Tyfonem 
ealorem : et ijuia maturatac frnges 
calore ad z'ltaiu hominnm eclltguntnr 
et divisae a terra separantur ct rur^us 
adpiopin juante hitme seminantur^ hanr 
Z'ohint moitcm Osiridis^ eum friiges 

re> ondunty inventionem rero., t nm 
fruges genitah terrae fomento coneeptae 
annua runus eoeperini procreatione 
generariA I'ertiiliian, Adversus Mar- 
cionemy i. 13, “ et Osiris quod 


semper sepelitur et in vivido quaeritur 
et cum gaudio invenitury reeiprocarum 
fru^um et vividorum elementorum et 
reeidivi anni fidem arpimentanturP' 
Plutarch, I<is et OsinSy 65, oiVw di 
Kai rois TToXXois Kal ^yopriKOLS eTTLyeipr)- 
(Topfv, eire ra?y Ka&' tjpar jueTado\a 7 s roO 
TTepiixoi^ros (ire rais KapTrCjv yeveaect 
Kai cTTOpais Kai dp^rois zrepl 

roi’S Ofov^ Toi'Tovs (TivoLKeioi’f'res, Kal 
OdiTTeaOai /jUv “Ocnpiu Sre 
K:pf'7rTfrat ry y?7 crircipofxevos 6 KOpirdSy 
ae/hs 5 ’ dvadiovaffai Kai dvaipaLpiaOai 

drf fiXaarrpcr^ojs dpxv- Eusebius, l^iae- 
pa ratio Ur'angeliiy iji, ii. 31, 6 5^ 
"iiaipis Trap' Ai'yeTrr/ots rqv KapTripov 
TrapioT-rjai 5 rvap.iv, fjv OpjjvoLs aTropeiXicr- 
(Tovrai € 1 $ ypv dq>avi^oplvr)v iv np airdpip 
Kal ixp' pad'V KaravaXiaKopivTjv els rets 
Tpo(pds. Athenaguras, Snpplnatio pro 
Ckudianis, 22 , pp. 112, 1 14 ed. J. 
C. T. Otto, rd 56 ffroixeia haird popia 
ai'rdiv OeoTTOioraiv, dXXore dXXa ovbpara 
aiTOir TiSlaevoiy rpv /jdv tov ciTov <nropdv 
* 0 ( 7 ipiv {oP(v (paal pvaTiKds ivl ry 
dv€rpl<T(i, rdiv pteXiv ^ tQ}v KapirCjv 
iTTiXex^rjvai rf} ''Icndc ErpyKapev, 
aiyxcupopev). 
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His image Firmicus Matemus.^ A pine-tree having been cut down, the 

enclosed m hoIlowed out, and with the wood thus excavated 

a pine-tree. ^ i ■ im 

an image of Osiris was made, which was then buried like a 
corpse in the hollow of the tree. It is hard to imagine how 
the conception of a tree as tenanted by a personal being 
could be more plainly expressed. The image of Osiris thus 
made was kept for a year and then burned, exactly as was 
done with the image of Attis which was attached to the 
pine-tree.^ The ceremony of cutting the tree, as described 
by Firmicus Maternus, appears to be alluded to by Plutarch.® 
It was probably the ritual counterpart of the mythical dis- 
covery of the body of Osiris enclosed in the erica-Xx^^^ 

Now we know from the monuments that at Busiris, 
Memphis, and elsewhere the great festival of Osiris closed 
The setting on the thirtieth of Choiak with the setting up of a remark- 
pillar known as the tatu, tat, dad^ or ded. This was 
at the great a column with four or five cross-bars, like superposed capitals, 
Osiris\n lop. The whole roughly resembled a telegraph-post 

the month cross-picccs wiiich support the wires. Sometimes 

on the monuments a human form is given to the pillar by 
carving a grotesque face on it, robing the lower part, crown- 
ing the top with the symbols of Osiris, and adding two arms 
^ which hold two other characteristic emblems of the god, the 
crook and the scourge or fiail. On a Theban tomb the king 
himself, assisted by his relations and a priest, is represented 
hauling at the ropes by which the pillar is being raised, 
while the queen looks on and her sixteen daughters accom- 
pany the ceremony with the music of rattles and sistrums. 
Again, in the hall of the Osirian mysteries at Abydos the 
King Sety I. and tlie goddess Isis are depicted raising the 
column between them. In Egv^ptian theology the pillar was 
interpreted as the backbone of Osiris, and whatever its mean- 
ing ma\' have been, it was one of the holiest symbols of the 
national religion. It might ver}^ well be a conventional way 
of representing a tree stripped of its leav^es ; and if Osiris was 

X^ou.iva.%^ 5id ro roWd tChv fivffTLKQv 
dvajieixix^OLL to tols. .\gain, ibtd. 42. 
rb bb ^i’\ov iv rals \e->oaeVaiS 'OaipiOo^ 
rafpah Teiivoyrci KaTao'K€id^oiJi\dpvo-f>^<i 
/ntjvoeibT]. 

* See above, p. 272. 


^ / h’ t'r? cri // ilfanaf nm ion urn , 

27- 

- See above, pp. 222, 231. 

Plutarch, Isis et Osnis^ 21, aiVeU 
Sb Toajjv ^i‘\ov Kai Xlvov Kai x^ds 
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a tree-spirit, the bare trunk and branches might naturally be 
described as his backbone. The setting up of the column The setting 
would thus, as several modern scholars believe, shadow forth 
the resurrection of the god, and the importance of the have been 
occasion would explain and justify the prominent part 
which the king appears to have taken in the ceremony.^ It god’s re- 
is to be noted that in the myth of Osiris the ^r/^:^^-tree which 
shot up and enclosed his dead body, was cut down by a 
king and turned by him into a pillar of his house.^ We 
can hardly doubt, therefore, that this incident of the legend 
was supposed to be dramatically set forth in the erection of 
the dad column by the king. Like the similar custom 
of cutting a pine-tree and fastening an image to it in the 
rites of Attis, the ceremony may have belonged to that class 
of customs of which the bringing in of the May-pole is 
among the most familiar. The association of the king and 
queen of Egypt with the dad pillar reminds us of the associa- 
tion of a King and Queen of May with the May-pole.^ The 
resemblance may be more than superficial. 

In the hall of Osiris at Dendera the coffin containing osiris 
the hawk-headed mummy of the god is clearly depicted as 
enclosed within a tree, apparently a conifer, the trunk and pine, the 
branches of which are seen above and below the coffin."^ sycamore, 
The scene thus corresponds closely both to the myth and tamarisk, 
to the ceremony described by Firmicus Maternus. In 
another scene at Dendera a tree of the same sort is repre- 
sented growing between the dead and the reviving Osiris, as 
if on purpose to indicate that the tree was the symbol of 
the divine resurrection.^ A pine-cone often appears on the 


* As to the /ii/ or dal pillar and its 
erection at tlic fe'^tival see II Ilnigseb 
in Zt u //'(// Jar /;( Sjrai hr 

und . / ItertJi u ffi^kioidc, 1 8 8 1 , j > p . 84, 
96; id., Kcli^^ion und MythoU\:;;i€ dcr 
aUen Ae:i\pttr^ p. 61S ; A. Firman, 
.lt\ij’p/en und /les Lchcn ini 

A/ter/uniy pp. 377 St/. ; id.. Die 
a^’p(is</ie Keh^^ioHy p, 17; C. P. 

Tide, Ilistci y of the Egyptian Rclie^ioHy 
pp. 46 sq. ; Sir J. Gardiner Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Custom i of the 
Ancient Eyyptian<: (London, 1878), 
iii. pp. 67, note 3, and 82 ; Ck Maspero, 
Histoire ancienncy i. I30.rf7. ; A. Moret, 


Du laraAlrc nliyieux dc la royautd 
PharacniquCy 153, note i ; K. A, 
Wallis Hud go, The ofthi EyyptianSy 

11. 122, 124 ^q. ; Mj^s Margaret A. 
Murray, The Osircicn at Ahydo'Hy pp. 
27, 28. 

“ Plutarch, Isis et (hirtSy 15. bee 
above, J), 272. 

^ lectures on the Early History of 
the Kinj;<hip, pp, 164-168. 

^ A. Marielie-Bey, Dendirahy iv. 
pi. 66. 

" A. Mariette-Hey, Dendirahy iv. 
pi. 72. Compaie K. Lefebure, Le 
my the Oirieiiy pp. 194, 196, who re* 
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monuments as an offering presented to Osiris, and a manu- 
script of the Louvre speaks of the cedar as sprung from him.^ 
The sycamore and the tamarisk were also his trees. In 
inscriptions he is spoken of as residing in them ; ^ and in 
tombs his mother Nut is often portrayed standing in the 
midst of a sycamore-tree and pouring a libation for the 
benefit of the dead.® Further, in a sepulchre at How 
(Diospolis Parva) a tamarisk is depicted overshadowing 
the tomb of Osiris, while a bird is perched among the 
branches with the significant legend the soul of Osiris,^ 
showing that the spirit of the dead god was believed to 
haunt his sacred tree.® Again, in the series of sculptures 
which illustrate the mystic history of Osiris in the great 
temple of Isis at Philae, a tamarisk is figured with two men 
pouring water on it. The accompanying inscription leaves 
no doubt, says Brugsch, that the verdure of the earth was 
believed to be connected with the verdure of the tree, and 
that the sculpture refers to the grave of Osiris at Philae, of 
which Plutarch tells us that it was overshadowed by a 7netJiide 
plant, taller than any olive-tree. This sculpture, it may be 
obser\*ed, occurs in the same chamber in which the god is 
represented as a corpse with ears of corn springing from 
him.^ In inscriptions he is referred to as the one in the 
tree,” “ the solitary one in the acacia,” and so forth." On 
the monuments he sometimes appears as a mummy covered 


gards the tree as a conifer. But it is 
perhaps a tamari'>k. 

^ K. Left' bu re, vp. ett, pp. 195, 
197 - 

^ S. Uiroh, in Wilkinson's Manuos 
aud of t hr K^^yptiatis 

(London, iS7.S), lii, S4. 

” Wilkjn'*on, tp, lif. iii. 62 - 64 ; 
K. A. Wallis liudge, The Uod^ oj the 
Eyypiiaus^ ii. 106 sq. ; G. Maspero, 
Iltsfoire i. 1S5, 

^ Wilkinson, op. af. iii. 349 sq. ; 
A. Ernian, AcijpteH uud aeyjpfisehe^ 
Lebcn im A/ierfum^ p. 368 ; H. 
Brugsch, Reli^ou und Mythologie der 
a! fen Aegypter., p. 621. 

® We may compare a belief of some 
of the Californian Indians that the owl 


is the guardian spirit and deity of the 
“California big tree,” and that it is 
equally unlucky to fell the tree or to 
shoot the l)ird. See S, Powers, Tribes 
of Call foinia^ p. 398. 

6 Wilkinson, op. cit. iii. 349 sq. ; 
H. Brugsch, Kcli^i^ion und Mylhologie 
der a don Aeqjp/er^ p. 621 ; R. V. 
Lan/one, Tizionai 10 di Mtfologia 
Egnia^ tav. cclxiii. ; Plutarch, Isis et 
20. In this passage of 
Plutarch it has been proposed by 
G. Parthey to lead fx\<piK^]s (tamarisk) 
for jH 7 jdi 5 r]s {riefhide), and the conjec- 
ture appears to be accepted by Wilkin- 
son, /tv. oif. 

" E. Lefebure, Le my the Ostrien, p. 
191. 
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with a tree or with plants ; ^ and trees are represented grow- 
ing from his grave.“ 

It accords with the character of Osiris as a tree-spirit Osiris m 
that his worshippers were forbidden to injure fruit-trees, and 
with his character as a god of vegetation in general that wells, the 
they were not allowed to stop up wells of water, which are 
so important for the irrigation of hot southern lands.^ 
According to one legend, he taught men to train the vine 
to poles, to prune its superfluous foliage, and to extract 
the juice of the grape. The ivy was sacred to him, and 
was called his plant because it is always green.'" 


§ 3. Osins a God of Fertility 


As a god of vegetation Osiris was naturally conceived Osiris 
as a god of creative energy in general, since men at a certain 
stage of evolution fail to distinguish between the reproductive as a god of 
powers of animals and of plants. Hence a striking feature g^neS 
in his worship was the coarse but expressive symbolism by 
which this aspect of his nature was presented to the eye not 
merely of the initiated but of the multitude. At his festival 
women used to go about the villages singing songs in his 
praise and carrying obscene images of him which they set 
in motion by means of strings.® The custom was probably 
a charm to ensure the growth of the crops. A similar image 
of him, decked with all the fruits of the earth, is said to have 
stood in a temple before a figure of Isis,^ and in the chambers 
dedicated to him at Philae the dead god is portrayed lying 
on his bier in an attitude which indicates in the plainest way 
that even in death his generative virtue was not extinct but 


‘ E. Lefebure, op. cif. p. 188. 

- R. V. Lanzonc, Dizionario di 
Mitologia tav. ccciv. ; G. 

Maspero, Ilistcirc autieunt'y ii. 570, 

fig- 

^ Plutarch, Isis et Osiris., 35 - One 
of the points in which the myths of 
Isis and Demeler agree is that both 
goddesses in the search for the loved 
and lost one are said to have sat down, 
sad at heart and wxary, on the edge of 
a w'ell. Hence those who had been 
initiated at Eleusis were forbidden to 
sit on a well. See Plutarch, Isis et 


Osiris^ 15; Homer, Hymn to Dome ter., 
98 sq. ; Paus.inia';, i. 39. i ; Apollo- 
dnrus, i. 5. I ; Nican<ler, 'J'henaca, 
486 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 20, p. 16 ed. Potter. 

* Tibullus, i. 7. 33-36. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 17, 4 sq. 

Herodotus, li. 48 ; Plutarch, Isis 
et Osi?‘i^, 12, 18, 36, 51 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 21. 5, i. 22. 6 sq.^ iv. 6. 3. 

‘ Hippolytus, Rep lit at 10 omnium 
ha£rcsium, v, 7, p. 144 ed. Duncker 
and Schneidewin. 
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only suspended, ready to prove a source of life and fertility 
to the world when the opportunity should offer.^ Hymns 
addressed to Osiris contain allusions to this important side 
of his nature. In one of them it is said that the world 
waxes green in triumph through him, and another declares, 
Thou art the father and mother of mankind, they live on 
thy breath, they subsist on the flesh of thy body.’* ^ We 
may conjecture that in this paternal aspect he was supposed, 
like other gods of fertility, to bless men and women with 
offspring, and that the processions at his festival were 
intended to promote this object as well as to quicken the 
seed in the ground. It would be to misjudge ancient 
religion to denounce as lewd and profligate the emblems 
and the ceremonies which the Egyptians employed for the 
purpose of giving effect to this conception of the divine 
power. The ends which they proposed to themselves in 
these rites were natural and laudable ; only the means they 
adopted to compass them were mistaken. A similar fallacy 
induced the Greeks to adopt a like symbolism in their 
Dionysiac festivals, and the superficial but striking resem- 
blance thus produced between the two religions has perhaps 
more than anything else misled inquirers, both ancient and 
modern, into identifying worships which, though certainly 
akin in nature, are perfectly distinct and independent in 
origin.^ 


§ 4. Osiris a God of the Dead 

We have seen that in one of his aspects Osiris was the 
ruler and judge of the dead.*^ To a people like the Egyptians, 
who not only believed in a life beyond the grave but actually 
spent much of their time, labour, and money in preparing 
for it, this office of the god must have appeared hardly, if 


' A. Mariette-Bey, Dcmierah^ h\ 
pll. 66, 6S, 69, 70, SS, 89, 90. Com- 
pare R. V. Lan^t>ne, Dizionafio di 
taw, cclxxi., ccKxii., 
cclxxvi., cclxxxv. , cclxxxvi., cclxxxvii., 
cclxxxix., ccxc. ; K. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Gods of the Eie^'ptiapis^ ii. 132, 

136. 137- 

2 Miss Margaret A. Murray, The 
Osireion at Abydos^ p. 27. 


3 That the Greek Dionysus was 
nothing but a slightly disgui-tcd form 
of the Egyptian Osins has been held 
by Ileiodotus in ancient and by Mr. 
P, Foiicart in modern times. See 
Herodotus, ii. 49 ; P. Foucart, Le 
ciiltt de Dionysos en Attique (Pans, 
1904) {Me moires de PAcademie des 
Inseripticns et BeitesMettres^ xxxvii.). 

Above, pp. 274 sg. 
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at all, less important than his function of making the earth 
to bring forth its fruits in due season. We may assume 
that in the faith of his worshippers the two provinces of the 
god were intimately connected. In laying their dead in 
the grave they committed them to his keeping who could 
raise them from the dust to life eternal, even as he caused 
the seed to spring from the ground. Of that faith the corn- 
stuffed effigies of Osiris found in Egyptian tombs furnish an 
eloquent and unequivocal testimony.^ They were at once 
an emblem and an instrument of resurrection. Thus from 
the sprouting of the grain the ancient Egyptians drew an 
augury of human immortality. They are not the only 
people who have built the same far-reaching hopes on the 
same slender foundation. “ Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain : but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 

It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : it is 
sown in weakness ; it is raised in power ; it is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body.” ^ 

A god who thus fed his people with his own broken Great 
body in this life, and who held out to them a promise of a 
blissful eternity in a better world hereafter, naturally reigned worship 
supreme in their affections. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that in Egypt the worship of the other gods was over- 
shadowed by that of Osiris, and that while they were 
revered each in his own district, he and his divine partner 
Isis were adored in all.^ 

^ Above, pp. 324 3 Herodotus, u. 42. Compare E. 

A. Wallis Uudgo, The Gods of the 

2 I Corinthians xv. 36-38, 42-44. Egyptians^ ii. I15 203 sq. 
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The original meaning of the goddess Isis is still more 
difficult to determine than that of her brother and husband 
Osiris. Her attributes and epithets were so numerous that 
in the hieroglyphics she is called “ the many-named,” ‘‘ the 
thousand-named,” and in Greek inscriptions ‘‘ the myriad- 
named.” ^ The late eminent Dutch scholar C. P. Tiele 
confessed candidly that ‘‘ it is now impossible to tell pre- 
cisely to what natural phenomena the character of Isis at 
first referred.” Yet he adds, “ Originally she was a goddess 
of fecundity.” “ Similarly Dr. Budge writes that “ Isis was 
the great and beneficent goddess and mother, whose influence 
and love pervaded all lieaven and earth and the abode of 
the dead, and she was the personification of the great 
feminine, creative power which conceived, and brought forth 
every living creature and thing, from the gods in heaven to 
man on the earth, and to the insect on the ground ; what 
she brought forth she protected, and cared for, and fed, and 
nourished, and she employed her life in using her power 
graciously and successful 1\', not only in creating new beings 
but in restoring those that were dead. She was, besides 
these things, the highest type of a faithful and loving wife 
and mother, and it was in this capacity that the Egyptians 
honoured and worshipped her most.” ^ 


^ H. Bnigscb, und My fho' 

loyye dt?- aiteu Ats^yNcr, p. 645 ; W. 
Dittenber^er, OritfiAs Graeci InSitip- 
t tones Selcttaey \o. 695 ; Corpus 

Inscnpticnum Graocaruvt , iii. p. 1232, 
No. 4941. Compaie H. Dessau, In- 


scriptioncs Latifiae Sekoiao^ No. 4376A. 

2 C. r. Tiele, History of Egyptian 
Religion, p. 57. 

^ E. A. Wall is Budge, The Gods of 
the Egyptians^ ii. 203 sq. 
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Thus in her character of a goddess of fecundity Isis How isis 
answered to the great mother goddesses of Asia, though she 
differed from them in the chastity and fidelity of her conjugal from the 
life ; for while they were unmarried and dissolute, she had a QoddSses 
husband and was a true wife to him as well as an affectionate of Asia 
mother to their son. Hence her beautiful Madonna- like 
figure reflects a more refined state of society and of morals 
than the coarse, sensual, cruel figures of Astarte, Anaitis, 

Cybele, and the rest of that crew. A clear trace, indeed, of 
an ethical standard very different from our own lingers in 
her double relation of sister and wife to Osiris ; but in most 
other respects she is rather late than primitive, the full-blown 
flower rather than the seed of a long religious development. 

The attributes ascribed to her were too various to be all 
her own. They were graces borrowed from many lesser 
deities, sweets rifled from a thousand humbler plants to 
feed the honey of her superb efflorescence. Yet in her 
complex nature it is perhaps still possible to detect the 
original nucleus round which by a slow process of accretion 
the other elements gathered. For if her brother and husband isis 
Osiris was indeed the corn-god, as we have seen reason to 
believe, she must surely have been the corn-goddess. There goddess 
are at least some grounds for thinking so. For if we may 
trust Diodorus Siculus, whose authority appears to have been 
the Egyptian historian Manetho, the discovery of wheat and 
barley was attributed to Isis, and at her festivals stalks of 
these grains were carried in procession to commemorate the 
boon she had conferred on men.^ A further detail is added 
by Augustine. He says that Isis made the discovery of 
barley at the moment when she was sacrificing to the 
common ancestors of her husband and herself, all of whom 
had been kings, and that she showed the newly discovered 
ears of barley to Osiris and his councillor Thoth or 
Mercury, as Roman writers called him. That is why, 
adds Augustine, they identify Isis with Ceres. ^ Further, 

^ Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. l s^. ject was more conci'se than that of 
Eusebius {Praeparatio Evangelity iii. Manetho. 

3) quotes from Diodorus a long 2 Augustine, Dc tV'itate Dei, viii. 
passage- on the early religion of 27. TertulHan says that Isis wore a 
Egypt, prefacing it with the remark wreath of the corn she had discovered 
that Diodorus's account of the sub- {De corona, 7). 
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at harvest-time, when the Egyptian reapers had cut the 
first stalks, they laid them down and beat their breasts, 
wailing and calling upon Isis.^ The custom has been already 
explained as a lament for the corn -spirit slain under the 
sickle.^ Amongst the epithets by which Isis is designated 
in the inscriptions are “ cz'eatress of the green crop,” “ the 
Green One, whose greenness is like the greenness of the 
earth,” and “ mistress of bread.” ^ According to Brugsch she 
is “ not only the creatress of the fresh verdure of vegetation 
which covers the earth, but is actually the green corn-field 
itself, which is personified as a goddess.”^ This is confirmed 
by her epithet Sochit or Socket^ meaning “ a corn-field,” a 
sense which the word still retains in Coptic.® The Greeks 
conceived of Isis as a corn-goddess, for they identified her 
with Demeter.^ In a Greek epigram she is described as 
“ she who has given birth to the fruits of the earth,” 
and “ the mother of the ears of corn ” ; ‘ and in a hymn 
composed in her honour she speaks of herself as queen of 
the wheat-field,” and is described as “ charged with the care 
of the fruitful furrows wheat-rich path.” ^ Accordingly, 
Greek or Roman artists often represented her with ears of 
corn on her head or in her hand.'* 

Refinement Sucli, wc ma}" suppose, was Isis in the olden time, a 
u'lHsanon Corii-Mother adored with uncoutli rites by Egyptian 

of Ims m swains. But the homely features of the clownish god- 
the popiT-^ dess could liardly be traced in the refined, the saintly 
lanty of form which, spiritualised by ages of religious evolution, 
m u'le she presented to her worshippers of after days as the 
Roman wife, the tender mother, the beneficent queen of 

^ ^ r.ature, encircled with the nimbus of moral purity, of 
immemorial and m\'sterious sanctity. Thus chastened 
and transfigured she won many hearts far be}’ond the 

* Diodorus SicuIu'N, i. 14. 2. li, i. j : J. Tzetrc'', SJiol. on Lyco- 

~ vSee above, p. 296. phfDi, 212. See further W. Drexler, 

■' IL r>ru^sch, Ktii'^icn laid Myth^ in W, ft. K<'>schei*s !,exikcn d. giiech. 

o!cscic dtx adon Ac;^ypttf\ p. 647. un i s o:. Mylho\\it'y ii. 443 ^ 9 ' 

* II. Hrugscli, op. cit. p. 649. Com* ' Anthch^ia FLinudta, cclxiv. l. 

pare Ib A. Wallis Ihulge, 'I ho Geds of ® Epi:pa?}ivjata Graoca ox laptdibus 

tho Pfyptians^ 11. 216. tO}ut\ta^ cd. (s. Kaibel, No. 1028, pp. 

H. Brugsch, 4 v. r/A 437 s/. ; Orphioa, ed. E. Abel, pp. 

*’ Herodotus, li. 59, 156; Diodorus 295 
Siculus, i. 13, 25, 96; Apollodorus, ^ W, Drexler, cp. ctt. ii. 448^^5^. 
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boundaries of her native land. In that welter of religions 
which accompanied the decline of national life in antiquity 
her worship was one of the most popular at Rome and 
throughout the empire. Some of the Roman emperors 
themselves were openly addicted to it. And however the 
religion of Isis may, like any other, have been often worn 
as a cloak by men and women of loose life, her rites appear 
on the whole to have been honourably distinguished by a 
dignity and composure, a solemnity and decorum well fitted 
to soothe the troubled mind, to ease the burdened heart. 

They appealed therefore to gentle spirits, and above all to 
women, whom the bloody and licentious rites of other 
Oriental goddesses only shocked and repelled. We need 
not wonder, then, that in a period of decadence, when 
traditional faiths were shaken, when systems clashed, when 
men’s minds were disquieted, when the fabric of empire 
itself, once deemed eternal, began to show ominous rents 
and fissures, the serene figure of Isis with her spiritual 
calm, her gracious promise of immortality, should have 
appeared to many like a star in a stormy sky, and should 
have roused in their breasts a rapture of devotion not unlike 
that which was paid in the Middle Ages to the Virgin Resem- 
Mary. Indeed her stately ritual, with its shaven and 
tonsured priests, its matins and vespers, its tinkling music, Madonna, 
its baptism and aspersions of holy water, its solemn pro- 
cessions, its jewelled images of the Mother of God, presented 
many points of similarity to the pomps and ceremonies of 
Catholicism.^ The resemblance need not be purely acci- 


^ L. Prellcr, Romisihe MythoIo^^ieS" 
373*385 ; J. Marquardt, Rrmischc 
Staatsvcncallittii^^ lii.- 77'8l ; E- 

Renan, A/a/c - pp. 570 v/* ^ 

J. Reville, religion roruaitjt' a Rome 
sons ItS Sc^rens, pp. 54 *^^ « t). Lafaye, 
I/istoire du culte des dhdnit^s cf Alex- 
andrie {Paii<=, 1S84) ; E. >[eycr and 
W. r)rexler, sro. “ Isis,’' in \V. II. 
Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. u. ronu 
A/ythoIogie, ii. 360 sqq. ; S. DilK 
Roman Soeiety in the f^ast Century of 
the IVestern Empire/^ pp. 79 sq.^ 85 
sqq, \ id,^ Roman Society from Nero 
to A/arcus Aurelius (I^ondon, 1904)? 
pp. 560 sqq. The chief passage on 


the worship of Isis in the West is thr 
eleventh book of Apuleius’s A[ct>i- 
morpho'f^. On the reputation wbirh 
the godflc^s en]*^'yed a> a healer <4 
the ^ick see Dlod^>rl]^ Siculu^s. i 
25; \V. Drexlcr. cp. . 7/. ij, 521 
sqq. The divine pirtnei f>f Isis in 
later times, C'|Hcnlly out'^ide <>( 
Egypt, Scrapis, that is ( t'^in-- 

Apis {A'-arA/ap!), the sacred .\pis ladl 
of Memphis, identified after death with 
Osiris. His rj]de>t sanctuary wa'' at 
Memphis (I’ausanias, i. 18. 4k and 
there was one at Babylon in the time 
of Alexander the (ireat {Plutarch. 
Alexander^ 76; Arrian, Anabasis^ vii. 
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dental. Ancient Egypt may have contributed its share 
to the gorgeous symbolism of the Catholic Church as well 
as to the pale abstractions of her theology.^ Certainly in 
art the figure of Isis suckling the infant Horus is so like 
that of the Madonna and child that it has sometimes 
received the adoration of ignorant Christians.^ And to 
Isis in her later character of patroness of mariners the 
Virgin Mary perhaps owes her beautiful epithet of Stella 
MariSy “ Star of the Sea,” under which she is adored by 
tempest-tossed sailors.^ The attributes of a marine deity 
may have been bestowed on Isis by the sea-faring Greeks 
of Alexandria. They are quite foreign to her original 
character and to the habits of the Egyptians, who had no 
love of the sea.^ On this hypothesis Sirius, the bright star 
of Isis, which on July mornings rises from the glassy waves 
of the eastern Mediterranean, a harbinger ofhalc}’on weather 
to mariners, was the true Stella Maris, “the Star of the 
Sea.” 


26). Ptfiicmy r. or fl. built u gicat and 
famous temple in hi> hdiunn at Alev- 
irulria, ^^hcrL; he set up an iinaj^e of 
the \sliich wj'. MuniiK'nly 'uid 

to have been jm])ortcd foun SniMpe 
in Pontus. See Ta':^ll^. iv. 

83 xy. : Plutarch, r/ 27-29 ; 

Clement ot Alexandria, iv. 

48, p, 42 ed. Potter. In after aq^e^ 
tlie institution of the worship of Serapis 
attributed to this Ptolemy, but all 
that the politic Macedonian monarch 
appear-^ to have <lone was to a^vsirnihite 
the Ei^yptian Osiris to the Oreek Pluto, 
and so to set up a i;od whom Ki;}ptians 
and Oreoks could unite in wol^hi{'lf)In^, 
Serapis giathuilly assumed the attributes 
of Aesculapm.s, the (Ireek g(;d of heal- 


ing. in a<ldition to those of Pluto, the 
(li'.ek god of the dead. See G. Lafaye, 
///‘.V.'/’c di( £ j/tx diVDiites iV Alex- 
aii h It , pp. 16 sqq. : A. Wiedemann, 
//rvv(/t'6 Buth, p. 589; E. 

A. Malli^ Pudge, The Goth of the 
11. 195 sqq. ; A. Ernian, 
Dit aqyyti^icLc Reliyioii, pp. 2 1 6-2 1 8. 

^ The resemblance of Isis to the 
\hrgm Mary has often been pointed 
(»ut. See \V. Drexler, in \V. H. 
Rosciier’s /A\\tkon d. yncch, n. roru 
ii. 4 28 sqq. 

~ W. Drexler, o/>. lit. ii. 430 sq. 

^ Th. Trede. /\is Ifcidentum in der 
roniistJun Kirche, ni. 144 ry. 

^ On (his latei aspect of Isis see 
W. Drexler, op, nt. ii. 474 sqq. 



CHAPTER VII 


OSIRIS AND THE SUN 

Osiris has been sometimes interpreted as the sun-god ; Osms m- 
and in modern times this view has been held by so many 
distinguished writers that it deserves a brief examination. t>y many 
If we inquire on what evidence Osiris has been identified 
with the sun or the sun-god, it will be found on analysis 
to be minute in quantity and dubious, where it is not 
absolutely worthless, in quality. The diligent Jablonski, the 
first modern scholar to collect and sift the testimony of 
classical writers on Egyptian religion, says that it can be 
shown in many ways that Osiris is the sun, and that he 
could produce a cloud of witnesses to prove it, but that it is 
needless to do so, since no learned man is ignorant of the 
fact.^ Of the writers whom he condescends to quote, the 
only two who expressly identify Osiris with the sun are 
Diodorus and Macrobius. The passage in Diodorus runs 
thus : “ “ It is said that the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt, i 
looking up to the sky, and smitten with awe and wonder at \ 
the nature of the universe, supposed that there were two I 
gods, eternal and primaeval, the sun and the moon, of whom 
they named the sun Osiris and the moon Isis.” Even if 
Diodorus’s authority for this statement is Manetho, as there 
is some ground for believing,^ little or no weight can be 
attached to it. F'or it is plainly a philosophical, and there- 
fore a late, explanation of the first beginnings of Egyptian 
religion, reminding us of Kant’s familiar saying about 
the starry heavens and the moral law rather than of the 

^ Jablonski, Pantheon Aegyptioriim - Diodorus Siculus, i. 1 1. r. 

(Frankfort, 1750), i. 125 sq, " p. 347, note i. 
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The Liter 
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sun-god, 
does not 
prove that 
Osins 
ongi nally 
the sim 


rude traditions of a primitive people. Jablonskis second 
authority, Macrobius, is no better, but rather worse. For 
Macrobiiis was the father of that large family of myth- 
ologists who resolve all or most gods into the sun. Accord- 
ing to him Mercury was the sun, Mars was the sun, Janus 
was the sun, Saturn was the sun, so was Jupiter, also 
Nemesis, likewise Pan, and so on through a great part of 
the pantheon.^ It was natural, therefore, that he should 
identify Osiris with the sun,^ but his reasons for doing so 
are exceedingly slight. He refers to the ceremonies of 
alternate lamentation and joy as if they reflected the 
vicissitudes of the great luminary in his course through the 
sky. Further, he argues that Osiris must be the sun 
because an eye was one of his symbols. It is true that 
an eye was a symbol of Osiris,® and it is also true that the 
sun was often called “the eye of Horus ^ yet the co- 
incidence hardly suffices to establish the identity of the two 
deities. The opinion that Osiris was the sun is also 
mentioned, but not accepted, by Plutarch,’' and it is referred 
to by Firmicus Maternus.^ 

Amongbt modern scholars, Lepsius, in identifying Osiris 
with the sun, appears to rely mainly on the passage of 
Diodorus already quoted. But the monuments, he adds, 
also show “ that down to a late time Osiris was sometimes 
conceived as Rex, In this quality he is named Osiris-Ra 
even in the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ and Isis is often called ‘ the 
royal consort of Ra.’ ” ' That Ra was both the physical sun 
and the sun -god is undisputed ; but with every deference 
for the authority of so great a scholar as Lepsius, it may 
be doubted whether the identification of Osiris with Ra 
can be accepted as proof that Osiris was originally the sun. 


* See .^Iacrof)ius, Sa!ti) tialia, ])k. i. 

- i. 21. II, 

^ Plutarcii, Is/f tf Osiris, lo anti 
51 ; Sir J. (r. Wilkinson, Mafnirrs 
and Custems c/ thr Ancisnt Ef:;yp(ia)is 
(London, 1S78), iii. 353 ; K. \\ 
Lan/one, Dizioiario dt Mitolcy^ia 
E^^izia, pp. 782 $q, ; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians^ 
li. 1 13 sq. 

* E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of 


the Eyyptiafis, 1. 467 ; A. Erman, 
Die a Qpfi'ii he Rtligien, p. 7, 

Isis et Osiris, ^2. 

® De errere pnfafi. re/i^ieiiii/ii, 8. 

^ Lepsius, “ Ueber den ersten 
aeg}’ptischen Gntterkreis und seine 
geschichtiich - niytholugische Entste- 
hung,” in Abhaiidluugefi dor kontg- 
I it hen Akademie der IVissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1851, pp. 1 94 sq. 
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For the religion of ancient Egypt ^ may be described as such 
a confederacy of local cults which, while maintaining against 
each other a certain measure of jealous and even hostile sprang 
independence, were yet constantly subjected to the fusing .^t'enipts to 
and amalgamating influence of political centralisation and unify and 
philosophic thought. The history of the religion appears 
to have largely consisted of a struggle between these "uiny 
opposite forces or tendencies. On the one side there was ori-^yp^-^ 
the conservative tendency to preserve the local cults with all 
their distinctive features, fresh, sharp, and crisp as they had 
been handed down from an immemorial past On the other 
side there was the progressive tendency, favoured by the 
gradual fusion of the people under a powerful central 
government, first to dull the edge of these provincial dis- 
tinctions, and finally to break them down completely and 
merge them in a single national religion. The conservative 
party probably mustered in its ranks the great bulk of the 
people, their prejudices and affections being warmly enlisted 
in favour of the local deity, with whose temple and rites 
they had been familiar from childhood ; and the popular 
dislike of change, based on the endearing effect of old 
association, must have been strongly reinforced by the less 
disinterested opposition of the local clergy, whose material 
interests would necessarily suffer with any decay of their 
shrines. On the other hand the kings, whose power and 
glory rose with the political and ecclesiastical consolidation 
of the realm, were the natural champions of religious unity ; 
and their efforts would be seconded by the refined and 
thoughtful minority, who could hardly fail to be shocked by 
the many barbarous and revolting elements in the local 
rites. As usually happens in such cases, the process of 
religious unification appears to have been largely effected 
by discovering points of similarity, real or imaginary, between 
the provincial deities, which were thereupon declared to be 
only different names or manifestations of the same god. 

Of the deities who thus acted as centres of attraction, 
absorbing in themselves a multitude of minor divinitie.s, by 

' The view here taken of the history 351 S’^q. C' nifarc C, P. Tieic, - 
of Egyptian religion is based on the schichie dtr Kehgioi tm Aliertufft. i 
sketch in Ad. Erman's Ae^fien und 79 
eugyptisekes Leben tm Alterium^ pp. 
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Most far the most important was the sun-god Ra. There appear 
Eg>’ptian' to have been few gods in Egypt who were not at one time 

gods were & jr 

at some or Other identified with him. Ammon of Thebes, Horus of 
identified East, Horus of Edfu, Chnum of Elephantine, Turn of 

with the Heliopolis, alt were regarded as one god, the sun. Even 
the water-god Sobk, in spite of his crocodile shape, did not 
Attempt of escape the same fate. Indeed one king, Amenophis IV., 
^eimphis sweep away all the old gods at a stroke and 

abolish all replace them by a single god, the great living disc of the 
the sun.” ^ In the hymns composed in his honour, this deity is 

god. referred to as “ the living disc of the sun, besides whom there 

is none other/* He is said to have made ‘‘ the far heaven ’* 
and men, beasts, and birds ; he strengtheneth the eyes 
with his beams, and when he showeth himself, all flowers 
live and grow, the meadows flourish at his upgoing and 
are drunken at his sight, all cattle skip on their feet, 
and the birds that arc in the marsh flutter for joy.” It is 
he who bringeth the years, createth the months, maketh 
the days, calculateth the hours, the lord of time, by whom 
men reckon.” In his zeal for the unity of god, the king 
commanded to erase the names of all other gods from the 
monuments, and to destroy their images. His rage was 
particularly directed against the god Ammon, whose name 
and likeness were effaced wherever they were found ; even 
the sanctity of the tomb was violated in order to destroy 
the memorials of the hated deity. In some of the halls of 
the great temples at Carnac, Luxor, and other places, all the 
names of the gods, with a few chance exceptions, were 
scratched out. The monarch even changed his own name, 
Amenophis, because it was compounded of Ammon, and 
took instead the name of Chu-en-aten, “ gleam of the sun*s 
disc.” Thebes itself, the ancient capital of his glorious 
ancestors, full of the monuments of their piety and idolatry, 
was no longer a fit home for the puritan king. He deserted 

^ On tills attempted revolution in sq: : A. Wiedemann, A> qy pti'cke 
religion LepsiU', in d. iifs , }'‘p 390 Tit AV- 

k d, zi( Fu't <: y pp. 20-22 ; 

1851, pp. 196-201; A. Erman, ( 7 . P. Tielc, fA > 'O. e,'- 'hr Ridiqion 
V // ufid I.iKn im i>u AV'r/!/r,\ 1 S4-92 ; G. ^taspero, 

pp. 74 yj., 355-357; /A*rAv;t Au it tifu ,, 1 316 a/^/. ; E. A. 

Pit A\ pp. 64-72 ; Walhs Pudge, 1 he Gods of the 

H. Brugsch, History r/ Eqyft, i. 441 TpifdaaSj 11. 6S-S4. 
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it, and built for himself a new capital in Middle Egypt 
at the place now known as Tell-el-Amarna. idere in a 
few years a city of palaces and gardens rose like an 
exhalation at his command, and here the king, his dearly 
loved wife and children, and his complaisant courtiers 
led a merry life. The grave and sombre ritual of Thebes 
was discarded. The sun-god was worshipped with songs 
and hymns, with the music of harps and flutes, with 
offerings of cakes and fruits and flowers. Blood seldom 
stained his kindly altars. The king himself celebrated the 
offices of religion. He preached with unction, and we may 
be sure that his courtiers listened with at least an outward 
semblance of devotion. From the too-faithful portraits of 
himself which he has bequeathed to us we can still picture 
to ourselves the heretic king in the pulpit, with his tall, 
lanky figure, his bandy legs, his pot-belly, his long, lean, 
haggard face aglow with the fever of religious fanaticism. 

Yet “the doctrine,” as he loved to call it, which he 
proclaimed to his hearers was apparently no stern message 
of renunciation in this world, of terrors in the world to 
come. The thoughts of death, of judgment, and of a 
life beyond the grave, which weighed like a nightmare 
on the minds of the Egyptians, seem to have been 
banished for a time. Even the name of Osiris, the 
awful judge of the dead, is not once mentioned in the 
graves at Tell-el-Amarna. All this lasted only during the Failure 
life of the reformer. His death was followed by a violent attempt 
reaction. The old gods were reinstated in their rank and 
privileges : their names and images were restored ; and new 
temples were built. But all the shrines and palaces reared 
by the late king were thrown down : even the sculptures 
that referred to him and to his god in rock-tombs and on 
the sides of hills were erased or filled up with stucco : his 
name appears on no later monument, and was carefully 
omitted from all official lists. The new capital was 
abandoned, never to be inhabited again. Its plan can 
still be traced in the sands of the desert. 

This attempt of King Amenophis IV. is only an ex- 
treme example of a tendency which appears to have 
affected the religion of Egypt as far back as we can 
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identifica- trace it. Therefore, to come back to our point, in attempt- 
tliTsim^s discover the original character of any Egyptian god, 

no evidence no weight Can be given to the identification of him with 
original Other gods, least of all with the sun-god Ra. Far from 

character helping to follow Up the trail, these identifications only cross 
Egyptian confuse it. The best evidence for the original character 

god. of the Egyptian gods is to be found in their ritual and 
myths, so far as these are known, and in the manner in 
which they are portrayed on the monuments. It is mainly 
on evidence drawn from these sources that I rest my 
interpretation of Osiris as a deity primarily of the fruits 
of the earth. 

The solar The ground upon which some recent writers seem chiefly 
oSriJ dLs identification of Osiris with the sun is that 

not explain the story of his death fits better with the solar phenomena 
and^resur- with any Other in nature. It may readily be admitted 

rection. that thc daily appearance and disappearance of the sun 

might very naturally be expressed by a myth of his death 
and resurrection ; and writers who regard Osiris as the sun 
are careful to indicate that it is the diurnal, and not the 
annual, course of the sun to which they understand the 
myth to apply. Thus Renouf, who identified Osiris with 
thc sun, admitted that thc Egyptian sun could not with any 
show of reason be described as dead in winter.^ But if his 

daily death was the theme of the legend, why was it celebrated 

b}^ an annual ceremony ? This fact alone seems fatal to the 
interpretation of the myth as descriptive of sunset and sun- 
rise. Again, though the sun may be said to die daily, in 
what sense can he be said to be torn in pieces ? “ 

In the course of our inquiry it has, I trust, been made 

* P. Le PnL;e Renouf, L<\tinrs on the theory that Osiris was the sun ; he 
flit iiH.f (h'oivth of now ^uppo-^^es that the deity originally 

(London, 1SS4). p. 113. Compare personified the Nile. ih stone 

Ed. Meyer, des Altcrthums, aitoieu/ie^ (Paris, 1886), p. 35; and 

i. §§ 55, 57. his Ilistoirt am it Hite dis fcupics de 

- Thc late eminent scholar C- P. F Orient ilassique^ i. (Pans, 1895), 
Tide, who formerly interpreted Osiris p. 130. Dr, E. A. Wallis Budge also 
as a sun-goil {Hntory of JSj^y/'/ttin A’t- interprets Osiris as the Nile {T/ie Gods 
pp. 43 jyy,), afterwards adopted of the E^^ypttans^ i. 122, 123), and 
a view' of his nature which approaches this view w'as held by some ancient 
more nearly to the one advocated in writers (Plutarch, Isis et Ostrisy 32, 
this book. See his Geschuhte der Re- 34, 36, 38, 39). Compare Miss M. 
ligion im Altertuniy i. 35 sq,y 1 23. A. Murray, The Osireion at Abydos 
Professor Maspero has also abandoned (London, 1904), p. 29. 
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clear that there is another natural phenomenon to which the The death 
conception of death and resurrection is as applicable as to recuoro? 
sunset and sunrise, and which, as a matter of fact, has been Osins 
so conceived and represented in folk-custom. This pheno- nauSy 
menon is the annual growth and decay of vegetation. A explained 

... 1 , 1 . ^ . , by the 

strong reason for interpreting the death of Osins as the nnmui 
decay of vegetation rather than as the sunset is to be found 
in the general, though not unanimous, voice of antiquity, vegetation, 
which classed together the worship and myths of Osiris, 

Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, and Demeter, as religions of 
essentially the same type.^ The consensus of ancient 
opinion on this subject seems too great to be rejected as a 
mere fancy. So closely did the rites of Osiris resemble 
those of Adonis at Byblus that some of the people of 
Byblus themselves maintained that it was Osiris and not 
Adonis whose death was mourned by them.^ Such a view 
could certainly not have been held if the rituals of the two 
gods had not been so alike as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Herodotus found the similarity between the rites of Osiris 
and Dionysus so great, that he thought it impossible the 
latter could have arisen independently ; they must, he 
thought, have been recently borrowed, with slight alterations, 
by the Greeks from the Egyptians.^ Again, Plutarch, a very 
keen student of comparative religion, insists upon the de- 
tailed resemblance of the rites of Osiris to those of Dionysus."* 

We cannot reject the evidence of such intelligent and trust- 
worthy witnesses on plain matters of fact which fell under 
their own cognisance. Their explanations of the worships 
it is indeed possible to reject, for the meaning of religious 


1 For the identilication of O^iris 
With Dionysus, and of Isis with 
I)emeter, see Herodotus, ii. 42, 49, 
59, 144, 156 ; riutarch, Isl tf Osins^ 
35 J Hiodorus Siculus, i. 13, 25, 
96, iv, i; Orphua^ Hymn 42; Eusebius, 
Pratpar. Evan,;. 111. 1 1. 3 1 ; Servius on 
\'irgil, Aen. xi. 287 ; id. on Virgil, 
Georg, i. 166 ; J. Tzetzes, Schcl. on 
Lycophron^ 212; xxii, 2, 

in Hythographi Graea, ed. A. Wester- 
mann, p. 368 ; Nonnus, Dionys. iv. 
269 sq. ; Cornutus, De natura deorum., 
28 ; Ausonius, Epigiammatay 29 and 
30. For the identification of Osiris 


with A»]onis and Atti> ‘^ce I Uppolytus, 
Pffutatin rnniium hacit v. 9, p. 

16S ed. Huncker and Srhneidewin; 
Orpht<a, Hymn 42. l or the identi* 
fication of Attis, Adon>, and r)ionysus 
sec .Socratc>, I/rfona Enlenau'ica., iii. 
23 EMigne's /'afro>( ;ia IwD. 

44S) : riutarch. Q/nn 'iirnes Con- 
IV. 5. 3 ; Clement of Alex- 
andria, Protiept, ii. 19, p. 16 ed. 
Potter. 

2 Lucian, Dc dea Syna,, 7. 

Herodotus, ii. 49. 

^ Plutarch, et Osiris., 35. 
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cults is often open to question ; but resemblances of ritual 
are matters of observation. Therefore, those who explain 
Osiris as the sun are driven to the alternative of either 
dismissing as mistaken the testimony of antiquity to the 
similarity of the rites of Osiris, Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, 
and Demeter, or of interpreting all these rites as sun-worship. 
No modern scholar has fairly faced and accepted either side 
of this alternative. To accept the former would be to affirm 
that we know the rites of these deities better than the men 
who practised, or at least who witnessed them. To accept 
the latter would involve a wrenching, clipping, mangling, and 
distorting of myth and ritual from which even Macrobius 
shrank.^ On the other hand, the view that the essence of all 
these rites was the mimic death and revival of vegetation, 
explains them separately and collectively in an easy and 
natural way, and harmonises with the general testimony 
borne by the ancients to their substantial similarity. 

^ 0>iris, Atti'i, .A^lonis, and Dionysus howvvcr. he interpreted a', the nii-on. 
were ali resol\od by him int<> the sun ; the hk. i. 

but he 'parsd Denicter U’cie-'h wh^un. 



CHAPTER VIII 


OSIRIS AND THE MOON 

Before we conclude this study of Osiris it will be Osins was 
worth while to consider an ancient view of his nature, fniTr^prSed 
which deserves more attention than it has received in by the 
modern times. We are told by Plutarch that among the ^he 
philosophers who saw in the gods of Egypt personifications 
of natural objects and forces, there were some who inter- 
preted Osiris as the moon and his enemy Typhon as the 
sun, because the moon, with her humid and generative 
light, is favourable to the propagation of animals and the 
growth of plants ; while the sun with his fierce fire scorches 
and burns up all growing things, renders the greater part of 
the earth uninhabitable by reason of his blaze, and often 
overpowers the moon herself/^ ^ Whatever may be thought 
of the physical qualities here attributed to the moon, the 
arguments adduced by the ancients to prove the identity of 
Osiris with that luminary carry with them a weight which 
has at least not been lightened by the results of modern 
research. An examination of them and of other evidence 
pointing in the same direction will, perhaps, help to set the 
original character of the Egyptian deity in a clearer light. 

1. Osiris was said to have lived or reigned twenty-eight 
years. This might fairly be taken as a mythical expression 
for a lunar month.^ 

2. His body was reported to have been rent into fourteen 
pieces.^ This might be interpreted of the waning moon, 

* Plutarch, Isis et Osiris^ 41. But fourteen seems to have been the 

2 Ibid, 13, 42. true number, because the inscriptions 

^ Ibid. 18, 42. The hieroglyphic of Dendera, which refer to the rites 
texts sometimes speak of fourteen of Osiris, describe the mystic image 
pieces, and sometimes of sixteen. of the god as composed of fourteen 
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of Osiris 
with the 
moon. 


which appears to lose a portion of itself on each of the four- 
teen days that make up the second half of a lunar month. 
It is expressly said that his enemy Typhon found the body 
of Osiris at the full moon;^ thus the dismemberment of the 
god would begin with the waning of the moon. To primitive 
man it seems manifest that the waning moon is actually 
dwindling, and he naturally enough explains its diminution 
by supposing that the planet is being rent or broken in 
pieces or eaten away. The Klamath Indians of Oregon 
speak of the moon as “ the one broken to pieces with 
reference to its changing aspect ; they never apply such a 
term to the sun,^ whose apparent change of bulk at different 
seasons of the year is far too insignificant to attract the 
attention of the savage, or at least to be described by him in 
such forcible language. The Dacotas believe that when the 
moon is full, a great many little mice begin to nibble at one 
side of it and do not cease till they have eaten it all up, 
after wliich a new moon is born and grows to maturity, only 
to share the fate of its countless predecessors.^ A similar 
belief is held b)' the Huzuls of the Carpathians, except that 
they ascribe the destruction of the old moon to woh^es 
instead of to mice.'^ 

3. At the new moon of the month Phamenoth, which 
was tlic begi fining of spring, the Egyptians celebrated what 
they called the entry of Osiris into the moon/’ 

4. At the ceremony called “ the burial of Osiris ” the 
Egyptians made a crescent - shaped chest “ because the 
moon, when it approaches the sun, assumes the form of a 
crescent and v^anishes.” 

5. I'he bull Apis, held to be an image of the soul of 
Osiris,' was born of a cow which was believed to hav’e been 
impregnated, not in the vulgar way by a bull, but by a divine 
influence emanating from the moon.^ 


pieces See H. A Wallin The 

11. 126 

* riutarch, />/. rf S. 

- .A. S. Galschet, /'he hlaoiatk 
of ScuTi-iVi Sittn 
(Washington, iSoo), p. ixwix. 

^ S, K. Kiggs, Dakota Gra^nmar^ 
Texts ^ and Ethnography (Washington, 
p. 1^5- 


* K. F. Kaindl, Die Huzukn 
(\'ienna, 1894). p. 97. 

•’ Plutarch, Dis et Osins, 43. 

^ Ibid. 43 * 

' /bid. 20, 29. 

s Plutarch, op. fit. 43 ; id.. Quaes t. 
77 . viii. 1.3. Compare Herodotus, 
iii. 28 ; Aeiian, iXat. Anim. xi. 10 ; 
Mela, i. 9. 58. 
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6. Once a year, at the full moon, pigs were sacrificed 
simultaneously to the moon and Osiris.^ 

7. In a hymn supposed to be addressed by Isis to Osiris, 
it is said that Thoth — 

Placeth thy soul in the bark Ma-at^ 

In that name 'which is thine^ of GoD Moon, 

And again : — 

Thou who earnest to us as a child each month,^ 

We do not cease to conte 7 Hplate thee. 

Thine emanation heightens the brilliancy 
Of the stars 0/ Orion tn the firmament^ etcr 


Here then Osiris is identified with the moon in set terms. 

If in the same hymn he is said to ‘‘illuminate us like Ra ” 

(the sun), that is obviously no reason for identifying him with 
the sun, but quite the contrary. For though the moon may 
reasonably be compared to the sun, neither the sun nor 
anything else can reasonably be compared to itself 

Now if Osiris was originally, as I suppose, a deity of The idemi- 
vegetation, we can easily enough understand why in a later 
and more philosophic age he should come to be thus identified with the 
or confounded with the moon.^ For as soon as he begins to appears to 
meditate upon the causes of things, the early philosopher is 
led by certain obvious, though fallacious, appearances to par.uiveiy 
regard the moon as the ultimate cause of the growth l^a^t 
plants. In the first place he associates its apparent growth thmj^s 
and decay with the growth and decay of sublunary things, 
and imagines that in virtue of a secret sympathy the celestial the waxmg 
phenomena really produce those terrestrial changes which in 
point of fact they merely resemble. Thus Pliny says that moon, 
the moon may fairly be considered the planet of breath, 

“ because it saturates the earth and by its approach fills 
bodies, while by its departure it empties them. Hence it 


* Herodotus, ii. 47 ; Plutarch, Ists 
et Osiris, 8. As to pigs in relation to 
Osiris, see The Golden Bough,^ ii. 

305 sqq. 

- Records of the Past, ii. 121 sq.‘, 
H. Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie 
der alten A e gyp ter, pp. 629 sq. 


^ According to C. P. Tie\e{Gesihichte 
der R clip on im Alter turn, i. 79) the 
conception of Osiris as the moon was 
late and never became popular. This 
entirely accords with the view adopted 
in the text. 
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is,” he goes on, “ that shell-fish increase with the increase of 
the moon and that bloodless creatures especially feel breath 
at that time ; even the blood of men grows and diminishes 
with the light of the moon, and leaves and herbage also feel 
the same influence, since the lunar energy penetrates all 
things.” ^ There is no doubt,” writes Macrobius, “ that the 
moon is the author and framer of mortal bodies, so much so 
that some things expand or shrink as it waxes or wanes.” ^ 
Again, Aulus Gellius puts in the mouth of a friend the 
remark that the same things which grow with the waxing, 
do dwindle with the waning moon,” and he quotes from a 
commentaiy’' of Plutarch's on Hesiod a statement that the 
onion is the only vegetable which violates this great law of 
nature by sprouting in the wane and withering in the increase 
of the moon.^ Scottish Highlanders allege that in the 
increase of the moon everything has a tendency to grow or 
stick together ; and they call the second moon of autumn 
** the ripening moon” {^Gcalach an abac/iaidk), because they 
imagine that crops ripen as mucii b}' its light as by day.^ 
Practical From this si![)posed influence of the moon on the life of 

fbumka on and animals, men in ancient and modern times have 

this lunar deduced a whole code of rules for the guidance of the 
husbandman, the shepherd, and others in the conduct of 
their affairs. Thus an ancient writer on agriculture lays it 
down as a maxim, that whatever is to be sown should be 
sown while the moon is waxing, and that whatever is to be 
cut or gathered should be cut or gathered while it is waning.'' 
A modern treatise on superstition describes how the super- 
stitious man regulates all his conduct by the moon : “ What- 
ever he would have to grow, he sets about it when she is in 
her increase ; but for what he would have less he chooses 


* Pliny, Xra. n 22\. 

^ Macrobius, (Vwwc///', //; scfftriiufii 
Sstf't.nK, I. rr. 7- 

^ AiiiiH OTelliu*;. xx. S. For the 
opinion^ of (he ancients on this subject 
see further tV, H. Ri>schci, ScUftr 
nh'J Vcnvandft's (Leipsic, 1S90), pp. 6 1 
W- 

* John Ramsay of Och ter tyre, Sic/- 
land and Src:^"!dn in the Er^hteenth 
Century^ edited by A. Allardyce, ii. 
449. 


’ J- (r. Campbell, IVa, ki?-aU 

Si^hf ifi tht' !{/\/;d7nds and 
[stands rj St edaui (Glasgow. 1 902), 
PP; Soc 

^ Palladius, /?e re rnsfitci^ i. 34. S. 
Compare /(/. 1. 6. 12 ; Pliny, A'?/. Iltsf. 
xviii. 321, laeduntur^ 

ta' d^tniHr. tendcutur inuc^enttzts de- 
i ft Inna qnam enso nte Jlunt " ; 

Geoponica^ i. 6. 8, rKvk% doKijJid^OKTi 
fxr}b(v <p$ivov<Trit <r€\r)P7)s dWa ai’|a* 
voiJ.ivrj$ 01 rGeiv, 
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her wane.” ^ In Germany the phases of the moon are 
observed by superstitious people at all the more or even less 
important actions of life, such as tilling the fields, building 
or changing houses, marriages, hair-cutting, bleeding, cupping, 
and so forth. The particular rules vary in different places, 
but the principle generally followed is that whatever is done 
to increase anything should be done while the moon is 
waxing ; whatever is done to diminish anything should be 
done while the moon is waning. For example, sowing. Supposed 
planting, and grafting should be done in the first half 
the moon, but the felling of timber and mowing should be phases of 
done in the second half.^ In various parts of Europe it 
is believed that plants, nails, hair, and corns, cut while the operations 
moon is on the increase, will grow again fast, but that if cut h[xsbandry. 
while it is on the decrease they will grow slowly or waste 
away.^ Hence persons who wish their hair to grow thick 
and long should cut it in the first half of the moon."^ On 


^ J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, iii. 
144, quoting Werenfels, Dissertation 
upon Superstition 1748), p. 6. 

^ Der deutsehe J^ot/esafier- 

glaubep § 65, pp, 57 sq. Compare J. 
Grimm, Deutsche MythologieP ii. 595 ; 
Montanus, Die deutsche Volks/tste, 
Volksbraiiche und deiitscher Volks- 
glaube, p. 128 : M. Praetoiius, Deuciae 
Prussicae {BQthn, 1871), p. 18; Am 
Urqueip v. (1894) p. 173. 4'he rule 
that the grafting of trees should be 
done at the waxing of the moon is laid 
down by Pliny {Hat, Hist, xvii. 108). 
At Deutsch - Zepiing in Transylvania, 
by an inversion of the usual custom, 
seed is generally sown at the waning 
of the moon {A. Heinrich, Agiansihe 
Sitten und Gebrawhc untcr den SaJisen 
Siebcnburgensy p. 7). Some French 
peasants also prefer to sow in the wane 
(F, Chapiseau, Folk-lore de la Beauce et 
du Pcrche, i. 291). In the Abruzzi 
also sowing and grafting are commonly 
done when the moon is on the wane ; 
timber that is to be durable must be 
cut in January during the moon's de- 
crease (G. Finamore. Credenze, Usi e 
Costum i Abruzzesiy p. 43). 

^ P. Sebillot, Traditions et Supersti- 
tions de la Haute- Bretagne, ii. 355 ; 
L- F. Sauve, Folk - lore des I/autes- 


VosgeSy p. 5 ; J- Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, iii. 150 ; Holzmayer. 
‘*OsiIiana,’’ Verhandlungen der gelchrt- 
en Estnichen Gesellschajt zu Dor pat, 
vii. {1S72) p. 47. 

^ The lule is mentioned by Varro, 
Rerum Riisticarum, 1. 37 (where we 
should probably read “ decrescejitt 
tondens calvos and refer istaec to 

the former member of the preceding 
sentence) ; A. Wuttke, ; Mon- 
tanus, op. at. p. 128; P. Sebiilot, 
l.c. ; K, Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und GebiauJic au^ Schicabcn, p. 
51 1, § 421 ; Tettau und Temme, 

I \ilks ^agen Lh tpreu\ sen «•, I it ih a uens 
und Westprcus’^cniy p. 283; A. 
Kuhn, Markischc Sagen und Marchen, 
p- 3S6, § 92 ; L. Schandein, in Baiaria, 
Landes- und VoIKskunde de\ Konigrtichs 
Bayern, iv. 2, p, 402 ; F. S. Krauss, 
Volk\glaube und religiescr Brain h dei 
Sudslaren, p. 15; E. Krause, “ Aber- 
glaubische Kuren und sonstiger Abei- 
glaube in Berlin,’’ Zcit'chiijt j'uf 
Ethnologie, xv. (1883) p. 91 ; K. 
Wuttke, .Sachsi^che Volkskunde- (Dres- 
den, 1901}, p. 369; Burne and Jack=on, 
Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 259. The 
reason assigned in the text wa> probably 
the original one in all cases, though it 
is not always the one alleged now. 
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the same principle sheep are shorn when the moon is 
waxing, because it is supposed that the wool will then 
be longest and most enduring,^ Some negroes of the 
Gaboon think that taro and other vegetables never thrive 
if they are planted after full moon, but that they grow fast 
and strong if they are planted in the first quarter.“ The 
Highlanders of Scotland used to expect better crops of 
grain by sowing their seed in the moon’s increase.^ On the 
other hand they thought that garden vegetables, such as 
onions and kail, run to seed if they are sown in the increase, 
but that they grow to pot - herbs if they are sown in 
the wane,** So Thomas Tusser advised the peasant to 
sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon ‘‘that they 
with the planet may rest and arise.” ^ The Zulus welcome 
the first appearance of the new moon with beating of drums 
and other demonstrations of joy ; but next day they abstain 
from all labour, “ thinking that if anything is sown on those 
days the\' can nc\'er reap the benefit thereof,” But in this 
matter of sowing and j^lanting a refined di'^tinction is some- 
times drawn by French, German, and Ksthonian peasants ; 
plants whicli bear fruit above ground are sown by them 
when the moon is waxing, but plants which are cultivated 
for the sake of their roots, such as potatoes and turnips, are 
sown when the moon is waning.* The reason for this dis- 
tinction seems to be a vague idea that the waxing moon 
is coming up and the waning moon going down, and that 


^ F. S. Krains. r/. (//. \\ 16 ; 

^Iontanu^, ; Varro, Kitunt 
ifwn, \ ^7 p. ^63, note 4}. 

However. t!ie ojijHisito rule i*- nh'^cr\e(l 
i t thi‘ I ppei N'o^'^es, wlierc' it 
tiiat It a?e ^hom .U the new 

nil'- in in<' ijinntif) I'f wotil will he much 
lo>> than it (hoy were shorn in the 
waniti^ I'f tlie nmon (, F,, F. Sau\X4 
/< I 5), In 

Norniamiy. aho. wool is clipped nunn^ 
t!ie wan. 114 of the tnonn : otherwise 
niotii-' wi)uld i^et into U f J. Leceiir, 
/r /.v/'”'- />/ Xo-ff! If}, U ii. 12). 

- Father I.cieime, “Dan.-r la foiet, ’ 
Ca:hoM I'Uts, xwit. (1S95) P- 

272. 

^ S. Johnson, /iv//7/c»' /r ihf H'esitm 
/s.jftJs ly {BMmore, 1810 ), 


p. I S3. 

^ J. (i. ('ampbell, Wjtihifaft and 
St'< c}} I }n iht Highlands and 

/d,ind^ / ,0,';// 4 p. 300. 

* Tliom.!^ 'i u'^ser, /-/rr Hundred 
I\ }>}!<: (iood Hii^Kindt w new 

editii>n itaiiidon, iSl2), p. 107 (under 
Fei'raniy), 

Fairweathet, in W. F. Owen's 
Xanatizt cf to twpdre the 

Jfa ii. Afahiiy and J/ada- 
O-?'. ijr, li. 300 y. 

' A. Wuttke, Hr ieutsrhe l^oXsaher^ 
Xen-t'd § ^5, p. 5S ; J. Lecoiur, Ice. cit. ; 
Fk Meier, DeuiSthe Sa::;en^ Sitten und 
Gt^fauJic aus Stdnvaben^ p. 5^^* § 
422; Th. Siebs, “Das Saterland,” 
ZtdtsJinft fur i'olkskunde^ iii. (1893) 
p. 2/S ; Holzmayer, 0 /. eit, p. 47. 
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accordingly fruits which grow upwards should be sown in 
the former period, and fruits which grow downwards in the 
latter. Before beginning to plant their cacao the Pipiles of 
Central America exposed the finest seeds for four nights to 
the moonlight,^ but whether they did so at the waxing or 
waning of the moon is not said. 

Again, the waning of the moon has been commonly The 
recommended both in ancient and modern times as the 

LiiLr mooii 

proper time for felling trees, ^ apparently because it was relation 
thought fit and natural that the operation of cutting down \e\hng of 
should be performed on earth at the time when the lunar 
orb was, so to say, being cut down in the sky. In France 
before the Revolution the forestry laws enjoined that trees 
should only be felled after the moon had passed the full ; 
and in French bills announcing the sale of timber you may 
still read a notice that the wood was cut in the waning 
of the moon.^ But sometimes the opposite rule is adopted, 
and equally forcible arguments are urged in its defence. 

Thus, when the Wabondei of Eastern Africa are about 
to build a house, they take care to cut the posts for it 
when the moon is on the increase ; for they say that 
posts cut when the moon is wasting away would soon 
rot, whereas posts cut while the moon is waxing are 
very durable.^ The same rule is observed for the same 
reason in some parts of Germany.^ But the partisans of the 


^ II. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacife States^ ii. 719 sq. 

^ Cato, De a^qri cultura^ 37* 4 ; 
Varro, Rentm Rusticarum^ i. 37 ; 
Pliny, Nat^ Hist. xvi. 190 ; I^alladius, 
Dc re ii. 22, xii. 15 ; Plutarch, 

Quaest. Conviv. iii. 10. 3 ; Macrobiu'^, 
Saturn, vii, 16 ; A. \Vuttke, Lc. ; 
Ba^'ana, Landes- und Volkskundc dcs 
Ronii^euhs Bayein, iv. 2, p. 402 ; 
W. Kolbe, Hessisc/ie Volks-Sittcn und 
Gebraiuht\ p. 58 ; L. F, Sauve, Folk- 
lore des Hautes - 1 os^es^ P- 5 ; T. Chapi-> 
seau. Folk - lore de la Beauce ef dii 
Perche, i. 291 sq.\ M. Martin, “De- 
scription of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” in Pinkerton’s Voya^^cs and 
T raveR^ iii. 630 ; J. G. Campbell, 
Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland^ p. 
306 ; G. Amalfi, Tradizioni ed Usi 


nclla pcninsola Son entina (Palcimo. 
1890), p. 87 ; K. von den Steinen. 
Unler den Natun'olkcrn Zcntral- 
Brasilicn, p. 559. Compare F. dc 
Castelnau, Exptldition dans Ics paritc 
centrales de f Amlrique du Sud, iii. 438 
Pliny, while he says that the period 
from the twentieth to the thirtieth da} 
of the lunar month w as the season genei - 
ally recommended, a<lds that the best 
time of all, according to universal 
opinion, was the interlunar day, between 
the old and the new moon, when the 
planet is in\isible through being in 
conjunction w'lth the sun. 

3 J. Lecceur, Esquisses du Bocage 
Norniand, ii. 1 1 sq. 

* O. Baumann, Usambara und seme 
Nachbargebiete {V>^xX\v\, 1891}, p. 125. 

^ Mon tan us, Die deutsche Volksfeste^ 
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ordinarily received opinion have sometimes supported it by 
another reason, which introduces us to the second of those 
fallacious appearances by which men have been led to regard 
the moon as the cause of growth in plants. From observing 
rightly that dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, they 
inferred wrongly that it was caused by the moon, a theory 
which the poet Aleman expressed in mythical form by saying 
that dew was a daughter of Zeus and the moon.^ Hence 
the ancients concluded that the moon is the great source of 
moisture, as the sun is the great source of heat.~ And as 
the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greater 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that 
in antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the 
moon was growing or full, because thc>’ believed that such 
timber teemed with sap ; ^ and in the \'osgcs at the present 
da\' [)eople allege that wood cut at the new moon docs not 
dr\'/ In the Hebrides peasants give the same reason for 
cutting- their peats wlien tlie moon is on the wane; “for 
the)' observe that if they arc cut in the increase, they 
continue still moist and never burn clear, nor are they 
without smoke, but the contrar)’ is daily observed of peats 
cut in the decrease.” ^ 

Thus misled by a double fallacy primitive philosophy 
comes to view the moon as the great cause of vegetable 
growth, first, because the planet seems itself to grow, and 
second, because it is supjiosed to be the source of dew 
and nKu\turc. It is no wonder, therefore, that agricultural 
[)eo|dcs should adore the planet which the)' believe to 
influence >o profound])' the crops on which they depend 
for sub>istcncc. Accordingly we find that in the hotter 


P 1 Vf- un t . n ufs hrr J cr ' ^ 

p 128. 

* rUuarch, Cv/r;:*. in. 10. 

3 ; Ntat:rn{>uN. vit. 16 See 

further, W. H, Ro'^cher, ^ 
ur: : (Leipdc, 1890), p. 49 

V/. 

- Piutarch and Macrchiu'^, 

Piiny, Nat. I/tst. ii. 223. 


An^tr^tie. x\iv. 14. p. 937 

15 , 3 ed. I. Kekker (Berlin). 
^^acr.)bul^ and Plutarch, //.rr. 

^ L. h. Sauvth Ic,'k~Icre dis Ilautes- 
•, r- 5 - 

Martin, “ Description of the 
Western Islan<is of Scotland,” in 
T*5r.kcrton*s ycva;^es a fid Traveh^ 
iii. 630. 
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regions of America, where maize is cultivated and manioc is 
the staple food, the moon was recognised as the principal 
object of worship, and plantations of manioc were assigned 
to it as a return for the service it rendered in the production 
of the crops. The worship of the moon in preference to the 
sun was general among the Caribs, and, perhaps, also among 
most of the other Indian tribes who cultivated maize in the 
tropical forests to the east of the Andes ; and the same 
thing has been observed, under the same physical conditions, 
among the aborigines of the hottest region of Peru, the 
northern valleys of Yuncapata. Here the Indians of Pacas- 
mayu and the neighbouring valleys revered the moon as 
their principal divinity. The ‘‘ house of the moon ” at Pacas- 
mayu was the chief temple of the district ; and the same 
sacrifices of maize-flour, of wine, and of children which were 
offered by the mountaineers of the Andes to the Sun-god, 
were offered by the lowlanders to the Moon-god in order 
that he might cause their crops to thrive.^ In ancient 
Babylonia, where the population was essentially agricultural, 
the moon-god took precedence of the sun-god and was 
indeed reckoned his father.^ 

Hence it would be no matter for surprise if, after 

1 E. J. Payne, Ilistofy of I he Ne-o Celebes, belies e that the rice -spirit 
World failed America^ i. 495. In hi^ Omonga lives in the moon an<l eats up 
remarks on the origin of moon-worship the rice in the granary if he is not 
this learned and philosophical historian treate^l uith due lespect. See A, C. 
has indicated {op. (it. i. 493 Ji/y.) Kniijt, “ Henige ethnograhsclie Aantec- 
the true causes which lead primitive keiiingen omlrent de Tol>oengkoe en de 
man to trace the grovvth of plants Tomon,” /o; I’an Ttv;v hef 

to the influence of the im^on. Com- A't derlatnPi he /.Lnddiuye^cuoof'ehap^ 
pare E. H. Tylor, Pnniifne Cultitriy'^ xliv. (1900) p. 231. 
i. 130* Mr. Pa)ne suggests that 

the custom of naming the months - E. A, Pudge, Pst l>u< hadiiez-ar^ 
after the principal natural ]iroducts of Babyton. cn 1 1< o'^'tred 

that ripen in them may have contributed insinptioiis of this' p, 5 V- » 

to the same result. The custom is A. II. Sayce, of tht Anaffit 

certainly very common among sa\ ages, Babylonians^ p. 155 ’ Jastrow, 

as I hope to show else'\here, but BellH^’^^^ f Baby.i nia and As yna^ pp, 
\Nhether it has contributed to foster 68.?/. ,75 Y- ^ Babvu man 

the fallacy in question seems doubtful. Reli^^ien and Mythology (I.ondon, 

The Indians of Brazil are sai<i to 1S99), ]>. 17 The Ahts of \ an* 
pay more attention to the moon than couver’s Island, a tribe of fishers and 
to the sun, regarding it as a smirce hunters, view the moon as the husband 
both of good and ill {Spix und Martius, of the sun an<l as a more ponerful 
Beise in Brasihen, i. 379). The deity than her (C. M. Sproal, 
natives of Mori, a district of Central and Studies of Sava,y Lfc, p. 206). 
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worshipping the crops which furnished them with the means 
of subsistence, the ancient Egyptians should in later times 
have identified the s[)irit of the corn with the moon, which 
a false philosophy had taught them to regard as the 
ultimate cause of the growth of vegetation. In this way 
we can understand why in their most recent forms the myth 
and ritual of Osiris, the old god of trees and corn, should 
bear many traces of efforts made to bring them into a 
superficial conformity with the new doctrine of his lunar 
affinity. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DOCTRINE OF LUNAR SYMPATHY 

In the preceding' chapter some evidence was adduced of the The 
sympathetic influence which the waxing or waning moon is 
popularly supposed to exert on growth, especially on the sympathy 
growth of vegetation. But the doctrine of lunar sympathy 
does not stop there ; it is applied also to the affairs of man, 
and various customs and rules have been deduced from it 
which aim at the amelioration and even the indefinite 
extension of human life. To illustrate this application of 
the popular theory at length would be out of place here, but 
a few cases may be mentioned by way of specimen. 

The natural fact on which all the customs in question Theory 
seem to rest is the apparent monthly increase and decrease 
of the moon. From this observation men have inferred that "ane 
all things simultaneously wax or wane in sympathy with it.^ 

Thus the Mentras or Mantras of the Malay Peninsula have a 
tradition that in the beginning men did not die but grew 
thin with the waning of the moon, and waxed fat as she 
neared the full.^ Of the Scottish Highlanders we are told 
that “the moon in her increase, full growth, and in her 
wane are, with them, the emblems of a rising, flourishing, 
and declining fortune. At the last period of her revolution 
they carefully avoid to engage in any business of importance ; 
but the first and middle they seize with avidity, presaging 

^ This principle is clearly recognised Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 
and well illustrated by J. Grimm No. lo (Singapore, 1883), p. 190 ; 

{Deutsche IXfythologief ii. 594 ' 59 ^)‘ LHgden, 

D. F. A. Ilervey, “The Mentra Pas;an Races of the Malay Peninsula 
Traditions,” Joutnal of the Strains {L<jndon, 190^)1 ”• 337 * 

3 ^ 


2 P. 
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the most auspicious issue to their undertakings,” ^ Similarly 
in some parts of Germany . it is commonly believed that 
whatever is undertaken when the moon is on the increase 
succeeds well, and that the full moon brings everything to 
perfection ; whereas business undertaken in the wane of the 
moon is doomed to failure.^ This German belief has come 
down, as we might have anticipated, from barbaric times ; 
for Tacitus tells us that the Germans considered the new or 
the full moon the most auspicious time for business ; ^ and 
Caesar informs us that the Germans despaired of victory if 
they joined battle before the new moon.^ The Spartans 
seem to have been of the same opinion, for it was a rule 
with them never to march out to war except when the moon 
was full. The rule prevented them from sending troops in 
time to fight the Persians at Marathon,’*^ and but for 
Athenian valour this paltry superstition might have turned 
the scale of battle and decided the destiny of Greece, if not 
of Europe, for centuries. The Athenians themselves paid 
dear for a similar scruple : an eclipse of the moon cost them 
the loss of a gallant fleet and army before S}Tacuse, and 
practically sealed the fate of Athens, for she never recovered 
from the blow." So heavy is the sacrifice which superstition 
demands of its votaries. In this respect the Greeks were 
on a level with the negroes of the Sudan, among whom, if a 
march has been decided upon during the last quarter of the 
moon, the departure is always deferred until the first day 
of the new moon. No chief would dare to undertake an 
expedition and lead out his warriors before the appearance 
of the crescent. Merchants and private persons obscrv'c the 
same rule on their journeys.' In like manner the Man dingoes 
of Senegambia pay great attention to the changes of the 
moon, and think it very unlucky to begin a journey or any 
other work of consequence in the last quarter.'^ 

It is especially the appearance of the new moon, with 

' Rev. J. Grant (parish minister of ® Heroclotus, vi. io6 ; Lucian, De 
Kirkmichael), m Sir Jolin Sinclair's astroIoA^^-, 25 ; Pausanias, i. 2S. 4. 
Statisti, al A-\ ^uut i]f S^ctuvtd,y.\\. 6 Thucyilicles, vii. 50. 

2 Kuhn und Schwartz, Xor<ideHisi he ' Le capitaine Binger, Du Nti^er au 
Sa^erty Mari hen und Gebrauehe, p. 457, Goife de Guint‘e {Paris, 1892), ii. J 

§ 419* '' 3 fungo Park. Travels in 

3 Tacitus, Germania, Xi. Interior Dtstrieis ef Afnea^ {hotidoxij 

^ Caesar, De belh Gal/ieo, i. 50. 1807), pp. 406 s^. 
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its promise of growth and increase, which is greeted with The 
ceremonies intended to renew and invigorate, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the life of man. Observers, ignorant of new moon 
savage superstition, have commonly misinterpreted such 
customs as worship or adoration paid to the moon. In rather than 
point of fact the ceremonies of new moon are probably in 
many cases rather magical than religious. The Indians of 
the Ucayali River in Peru hail the appearance of the new sympTiheti- 
moon with great joy. They make long speeches to her, 

. , . , 1 nfe of man. 

accompanied with vehement gesticulations, imploring her 
protection and begging that she will be so good as to 
invigorate their bodies.^ On the day when the new moon 
first appeared, it was a custom with the Indians of San Juan 
Capistrano, in California, to call together all the young men 
for the purpose of its celebration. “ Cornr la luna ! '' shouted 
one of the old men, “ Come, my boys, the moon ! the moon !” 
Immediately the young men began to run about in a 
disorderly fashion as if they were distracted, while the old 
men danced in a circle, sa^dng, “ As the moon dieth, and 
Cometh to life again, so we also having to die will again 
live.” “ An old traveller tells us that at the appearance of 
every new moon the negroes of the Congo clapped their 
hands and cried out, sometimes falling on their knees, “ So 
may I renew my life as thou art renewed.” But if the sky 
happened to be clouded, they did nothing, alleging that the 
planet had lost its virtue.^ A somewhat similar custom 
prevails among the Ovambo of South-western Africa. On 
the first moonlight night of the new moon, young and old, 
their bodies smeared with white earth, probably in imitation 
of the planet s silvery light, dance to the moon and address 
to it wishes which they feel sure will be granted.^ We may 
conjecture that among these wishes is a prayer for a renewal 
of life. When a Masai sees the new moon he throws a 
twig or stone at it with his left hand, and says, “ Give me 
long life,” or “ Give me strength ” ; and when a pregnant 

* W. Smythe and F. Narrative 1846), pp. 298 sq, 

of a Journey font Lima to Para ^ Merolla, “Voyage to Congo,” in 
(London, 1836), p, 230. Pinkerton’s Voya^i:;es and Travels^ 

^ Father G. Boscana, “ Chinig* xvi. 273. 
chinich,” in Life in California^ by an ♦ H. Schinz, Dcutsch-Sudtuestafrika^ 

American [A. Robinson] (New York, p. 319. 
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woman sees the new moon she milks some milk into a 
small gourd, which she covers with green grass. Then she 
pours the milk away in the direction of the moon and says, 
“ Moon, give me my child safely.” ^ Among the Wagogo 
of German East Africa, at sight of the new moon some 
people break a stick in pieces, spit on the pieces, and throw 
them towards the moon, saying, ‘‘ Let all illness go to the 
west, where the sun sets.” ^ The Esthonians think that all 
the misfortunes which might befall a man in the course of a 
month may be forestalled and shifted to the moon, if a man 
will only say to the new moon, Good morrow, new moon. 
I must grow young, you must grow old. My eyes must 
grow bright, yours must grow dark. I must grow light as 
a bird, you must grow heavy as iron.” ® 

In India people attempt to absorb the vital influence 
of the moon by drinking water in which the luminary is 
reflected. Thus the Mohammedans of Oude fill a silver 
basin with water and hold it so that the orb of the full moon 
is mirrored in it. The person to be benefited must look 
stead fasti}' at the moon in the basin, then shut his eyes 
and drink the water at one gulp. Doctors recommend the 
draught as a remedy for nervous disorders and palpitation 
of the heart. Somewhat similar customs prevail among the 
Hindoos of Northern India. At the full moon of the month 
of Kuar (Septcmber-October) people lay out food on the 
house-tops, and when it has absorbed the rays of the moon 
they distribute it among their relations, who are supposed to 
lengthen their life by eating of the food which has thus been 
saturated with moonshine. l^aticnts are often made to look 
at the moon reflected in melted butter, oil, or milk as a cure 
for lcj:)rO'^y and the like diseases.^ 


‘ A. r. Mnlhs, //., Mas.ti (Oxfonl, 

p 2 ^ 4 , 

- H ( mIo, on the 

t>f (ieimin Fa^'t Afiica,” [ouf ua’ cf the 
Jtrht \ >iNust)tut( y xx\u. (1902) 
P- 

^ J . ( i . K ( ill 1 , />/< ( it tit -eh‘} usi i 'eh< ft 
V ii, 279. Compare 
Boeder- KreiitzNv.iIci, Per Eht^teti ah^ r- 
t^'.aitht he (/( hmiti h(\ 1 1 'et ti ttttJ 
Grwe'hnhetttn, pp. 142 .y, ; J. Cirimm, 
Deu/sihe ii. 595, note l. 


'Phe {'tower of regeneration ascribed to 
the moon in thc^c customs is sometimes 
attributed to the •'un. Thus it is said 
that the Chinguanos In<hans of South- 
eastern Bolivia t)ften address the sun 
as foI]<»ws : “Thou art born and 
(li^appearest ever)* day, only to revive 
always young. Cause that it may be 
so with me.*' See A. Thouar, E.xfpra- 
t to fit >{afis r Amt^f ique du Sud (Paris, 
1891), p. 50. . . ^ 

^ W. Crooke, Popular Reli^on and 
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Naturally enough the genial influence of moonshine is The 
often supposed to be particularly beneficial to children; 
will not the waxing moon help them to wax in strength and moonlight 
stature? The Guarayos Indians, who inhabit the gloomy 
tropical forests of Eastern Bolivia, lift up their children in 
the air at new moon in order that they may grow.^ Among 
the Apinagos Indians, on the Tocantins River in Brazil, the 
French traveller Castelnau witnessed a remarkable dance by 
moonlight. The Indians danced in two long ranks which infants 
faced each other, the women on one side, the men on the 
other. Between the two ranks of dancers blazed a great moon by 
fire. The men were painted in brilliant colours, and for the J^pj^agos 
most part wore white or red skull-caps made of maize-flour Indians of 
and resin. Their dancing was very monotonous and con- 
sisted of a jerky movement of the body, while the dancer 
advanced first one leg and then the other. This dance they 
accompanied with a melancholy song, striking the ground 
with their weapons. Opposite them the women, naked and 
unpainted, stood in a single rank, their bodies bent slightly 
forward, their knees pressed together, their arms swinging in 
measured time, now forward, now backward, so as to join 
hands. A remarkable figure in the dance was a personage 
painted scarlet all over, who held in his hand a rattle com- 
posed of a gourd full of pebbles. From time to time he 
leaped across the great fire which burned between the men 
and the women. Then he would run rapidly in front of the 
women, stopping now and then before one or other and 
performing a series of strange gambols, while he shook his 
rattle violently. Sometimes he would sink with one knee 
to the ground, and then suddenly throw himself backward. 
Altogether the agility and endurance which he displayed 
were remarkable. This dance lasted for hours. When a 
woman was tired out she withdrew, and her place was taken 
by another ; but the same men danced the monotonous 
dance all night. Towards midnight the moon attained the 
zenith and flooded the scene with her bright rays. A change 
now took place in the dance. A long line of men and 


Folk-lot e oj' Northern India (West- qi 4 e Meridionale. iii. Parlie (P.ari.s 
minster, 1896), i. 14 sg, and vStraslnirg, 1S44), P- 24. 

* A. d’Orbigny, Voyage dans PAm^ri- 
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women advanced to the fire between the ranks of the 
dancers. Each of them held one end of a hammock in 
which lay a new-born infant, whose squalls could be heard. 
These babes were now to be presented by their parents to 
the moon. On reaching the end of the line each couple 
swung the hammock, accompanying the movement by a 
chant, which all the Indians sang in chorus. The song 
seemed to consist of three words, repeated over and over 
again. Soon a shrill voice was heard, and a hideous old 
hag, like a skeleton, appeared with her arms raised above 
her head. She went round and round the assembly several 
times, then disappeared in silence. While she was present, 
the scarlet dancer with the rattle bounded about more 
furiously than ever, stopping only for a moment while he 
passed in front of the line of women. His body was con- 
tracted and bent towards them, and described an undiilatory 
movement like that of a worm writhing. He shook his 
rattle vioicnti)', as if he would fain kindle in the women the 
fire which burned in himself Then rising abruptly he would 
resume his wild career. During this time the loud voice 
of an orator was heard from the village repeating a curious 
name without cessation. Then the speaker approached 
slowly, carrying on his back some gorgeous bunches of 
brilliant feathers and under his arm a stone axe. Behind 
him walked a }'oung woman bearing an infant in a loose 
girdle at her waist ; the child was wrapped in a mat, wdiich 
protected it against the chill night air. The couple paced 
slowly for a minute or two, and then vanished without 
s{)eaking a word. At the same moment the curious name 
which the orator had shouted was taken up by the whole 
assemhl}' and repeated by them again and again. This 
scene in its turn lasted a long time, but ceased suddenly 
with the setting of the moon. The French traveller who 
witnessed it fell asleep, and when he awoke all was calm 
once more : there w'as nothing to recall the infernal dances of 
the night. ^ 

In explanation of these dances Castelnau merely observes 
that the Apinagos, like many other South American Indians, 

^ F. tic Cartel nnu. Expedition dans les parties tentia^es de I AmeHque du 

.Vwi/lParLs 1850-1851). ii. 31*34- 
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pay a superstitious respect to the moon. We may suppose 'I’he 
that the ceremonious presentation of the infants to the moon 
was intended to ensure their life and growth. The names infants to 
solemnly chanted by the whole assembly were probably 
those which the parents publicly bestowed on their children, intended to 
As to the scarlet dancer who leaped across the fire, we may ' 

conjecture that he personated the moon, and that his strange 
antics in front of the women were designed to impart to 
them the fertilising virtue of the luminary, and perhaps to 
facilitate their delivery. 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa there is general B.iganda 
rejoicing when the new moon appears, and no work is done 
for seven days. When the crescent is first visible at monn. 
evening, mothers take out their babies and hold them at arms* 
length, saying, “I want my child to keep in health till the 
moon wanes.” At the same time a ceremony is performed 
which may be intended to ensure the king*s life and health 
throughout the ensuing month. It is a custom with the 
Baganda to preserve the king's placenta with great care 
during his life. A special minister has charge of the 
precious object, and every new moon, at evening, he carries 
it in state, wrapped in bark cloths, to the king, who takes it 
into his hands, examines it, and returns it to the minister. 

The keeper of the placenta then goes back with it to the 
house and sets it in the doorway, where it remains all night. 

Next morning it is taken from its wrappings and again 
placed in the doorway until the evening, when it is once 
more swathed in bark cloths and restored to its usual place.^ 
Apparently the placenta is conceived as a vital portion, a 
sort of external soul, of the king ; and the attentions 
bestowed on it at the new moon may be supposed to 
refresh and invigorate it, thereby refreshing and invigorating 
the king’s life. 

The Armenians appear to think that the moon exercises 
a baleful influence on little children. To avert that in flu- 
ence a mother will show the moon to her child and say, to be 

Thine uncle, thine uncle.” For the same purpose the ^v^the^ ^ 
father and mother will mount to the roof of the house at 

children 

' J. Roscoe, Further Notes on the Journal of the AnikropoIo;:^caI 7 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,*’ xxxii. {1902) pp. 63, 76, 
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new moon on a Wednesday or Friday. The father then 
puts the child on a shovel and gives it to the mother, saying, 
If it is thine, take it to thee. But if it is mine, rear it and 
give it to me back.’' The mother then takes the child and 
the shovel, and returns them to the father in like manner.^ 
A similar opinion as to the noxious influence of moonshine 
on children was apparently held by the ancient Greeks ; for 
Greek nurses took great care never to show their infants to 
the moon.^ Some Brazilian Indians in like manner guard 
babies against the moon, believing that it would make them 
ill. Immediately after delivery mothers will hide themselves 
and their infants in the thickest parts of the forest in order 
that the moonlight may not fall on them.® It would be 
easy to understand why the waning moon should be deemed 
injurious to children ; they might be supposed to peak and 
pine with its dwindling light. Thus in Angus it is thought 
that if a child be weaned during the waning of the moon, it 
will decay all the time tliat the moon continues to wane."* 
Ihit it IS less easy to sec \\h\’ the same deleterious influence 
on children should be ascribed to moonlight in general. 

There are many other ways in which people have sought 
to turn lunar s\’mpath)' to practical account Clearly 
the increase of the moon is the time to increase your goods, 
and the decrease of the moon is the time to diminish your 
ills. Acting on this imaginary law of nature many persons in 
Europe show their money to the new moon or turn it in 
their pockets at that season, in the belief that the money 
will grow with the growth of the planet ; sometimes, by way 
of additional precaution, they spit on the coin at the same 
time.' “Both Christians and Moslems in Syria turn their 
silver money in their pockets at the new moon for luck ; 
and two persons meeting under the new moon will each 


* .Abetjliian, Per arpnetn^che 

(Loipsic, iSoo). p. 49. 

- Plutarch, Quaest tones ConTtiia'es^ 

IV. 10. 3. 7. 

^ unU .Martins, Keise in 

Brastlien, i. 3S1, in. 1 1S6. 

* J. Jamieson. Put ion ary 0/ the 
Scetti^h Lan^tage. new edition 
(Paisley, iSSo), iii. 300 (i-.r. 
“ ^^one ' i. 


’’ F. Panrei, Bettrag zur iicttischen 
M\thohgie^ 11. 260; P. I)rech>Ier, 

.S ///(-, Brauth und Wdksglattbe tn 
Sihte^'iifiy li. (Peipsic, 1900) p. *3* • 
W. 1 1 en ( i c rson , Folk-lore of the Norther n 
Counties of England^ p. 1 1 4 J Bume 
and Jackson, Shrerfskire B'oik-lore^ 
p. 257 ; W. Gregor, Folk-lore of the 
North-East of Siotlandy p. 1 51. 
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take out a silver coin and embrace, saying, ‘ May you 
begin and end ; and may it be a good month to us.’ ” ^ 
Conversely the waning of the moon is the most natural 
time to get rid of bodily ailments. In Brittany they 
think that warts vary with the phases of the moon, 
growing as it waxes and vanishing away as it wanes.“ 
Accordingly, they say in Germany that if you would rid 
yourself of warts you should treat them when the moon is on 
the decrease.^ And a German cure for toothache, earache, 
headache, and so forth, is to look towards the waning moon 
and say, “ As the moon decreases, so may my pains decrease 
also.”^ However, some Germans reverse the rule. They 
say, for example, that if you are afflicted with a wen, you 
should face the waxing moon, lay your finger on the wen, 
and say thrice, What I see waxes ; what I touch, let it 
vanish away.” After each of these two sentences you 
should cross yourself thrice. Then go home without speak- 
ing to any one, and repeat three paternosters behind the 
kitchen door.^ The Huzuls of the Carpathians recommend 
a somewhat similar, and no doubt equally efficacious, cure 
for waterbrash. They say that at new moon the patient 
should run thrice round the house and then say to the moon, 
“ Moon, moon, where wast thou ? ” “ Behind the mountain.” 

What hast thou eaten there ? ” “ Horse flesh.” “ Why 

hast thou brought me nothing ? ” “ Because I forgot.” 

“ May the waterbrash forget to burn me ! ” Thus a 
curative virtue appears to be attributed by .some people to 
the waning and by others to the waxing moon. There 
is perhaps just as much, or as little, to be said for the one 
attribution as for the other. 


^ C. R. Conder, Ileth and Moab 
(London, 1883), p. 2S6. 

“ P. Sebillot, Traditions ft Super- 
stitions de la Haute-Britaipie^ ii. 355. 

® A. Kuhn, Markisfhe Sagen und 
Marc he n^ p. 387, § 93. 

^ Die gestriegelic Rcckcnphilo^ophie 


(Chemnitz, I759)» P* 447- 

® P". Panzer, Bcitraq- zur d< ut^c/irn 
Mythologif-, It. 302. Compare J. 
Grimm, Dfutsihc J/rtho/rcify* ii. 596. 

K. F. Kaindl, “ Zauber^la\ibe l>ei 
den Huzvilen," (//obu', Ixwi, (1899) 
p. 256. 
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In the foregoing discussion we found reason to believe that 
the Semitic Adonis and the Phrygian Attis were at one 
time personated in the flesh by kings, princes, or priests who 
played the part of the god for a time and then either died 
a violent death in the divine character or had to redeem 
their life in one way or another, ^vhcther by performing a 
makc-beiievc sacrifice at sorne expense of pain and danger 
to thcrnseh'cs, or b\’ delegating the dut\* to a substitute.^ 
Further, wc conjectured that in Fg\’pt tiic part of Osiris 
may ha\'c been pla\*ed by the king himself.' It remains to 
adduce some [)ositivc c\'idence of tliis personation. 

A great festival called the Sed was celebrated by the 
Eg\'ptians with much solemnity at intervals of thirty years. 
Various portions of the ritual are represented on the ancient 
monuments of I ficraconpolis and Abydos and in the oldest 
decorated temple of Kg\'pt known to us, that of Usirniri at 
Bu->iris, which dates from the fifth dynast \'. It appears that 
the ceremonies were as old as the I'.gyptian civilisation, and 
tiiat they continued to be observed till the end of the Roman 
period. ’ The reason for holding them at intervals of thirty 


‘ See above, pp. 13 >,//.. 42 >77., 
84. SS. 13; 139 143 , 

14b -33b V/-- -42 .vy 

- See ah'Vtf, pp 331 7., 335. 

* A. Pu iiiraitlrg 

iP la PhafMouii^ue^ pp. .235* 

23S. The festival h discu^scti at 

letiijth by Nfr. Morct (e/. tit. pp. 235- 
273)- See further R. f.epsius, Die 
Chronolos^ie dcr Ae^'pter^ i. 161-165 ; 


.\r, A. Murray, The 0 \ifeicn at 
pp, 32-34 : \V. >r. Flinders 
Petrie, /\e'''<:rehes in Sinai 
1000), pp. 176-1S5. In interpreting 
the festival I fallow Profe<;snr Flinders 
Petrie That the festi\al occurred, theo- 
retical iy at least, at intervals of thirty 
year*;, apj>ears to be unquestionable ; 
for in the Oreek text of the Rosetta 
Stone Ptolemy V. is called “lord of 
periofis of thirty years,*’ and though the 
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years is uncertain, but we can hardly doubt that the period 
was determined by astronomical considerations. According 
to one view, it was based on the observation of Saturn’s 
period of revolution round the sun, which is, roughly speaking, 
thirty years, or, more exactly, twenty -nine years and one 
hundred and seventy- four days.^ According to another 
view, the thirty years’ period had reference to Sirius, the 
star of Isis. We have seen that on account of the vague 
character of the old Egyptian year the heliacal rising of 
Sirius shifted its place gradually through every month of 
the calendar.^ In one hundred and twenty years the star 
thus passed through one whole month of thirty days. To 
speak more precisely, it rose on the first of the month during 
the first four years of the period : it rose on the second of 
the month in the second four years, on the third of the 
month in the third four years ; and so on succes- 
sively, till in the last four years of the hundred and 
twenty years it rose on the last day of the month. As the 
Egyptians watched the annual summer rising of the star with 
attention and associated it with the most popular of their 
goddesses, it would be natural that its passage from one 
month to another, at intervals of one hundred and twenty 
years, should be the occasion of a great festival, and that 
the long period of one hundred and twenty years should be 
divided into four minor periods of thirty years respectively, 
each celebrated by a minor festival.^ If this theory of the 
Sed festivals is correct, we should expect to find that every 
fourth celebration was distinguished from the rest by a 
higher degree of solemnity, since it marked the completion 
of a twelfth part of the star’s journey through the twelve- 
months. Now it appears that in point of fact every fourth 
Sed festival was marked off from its fellows by the adjective 
or “ chief,” and that these “chief” celebrations fell as a 

corresponding; part of the l)ierog]ypbic ‘TpiaKovTafri^pis a ^ense which 

text is lost, the demotic version the it rannrjt hear. 

words is “master of the years of the ^ 1'his was Lelnmne's theory (R 

Sed festival.” See K, Lepsius, op. Lep‘'iiis, op. nt. p, i6v* 
at. pp. i6i sq. ; \V. Dittcnliergcr. - See al>ove. pp, 2^6 

Orientis Gtaeci Inscriptiones Sf/ectae^ ^ Thi<; was in substance the theorx 

No. 90, line 2 (vol. i. p. 142); A. of Ihot iK. I>epsius, / ' , and it is the 

Moret, op, cit. 260. Mr. >foret view of IV< tfes^oi W. M. Flinders Petrie 

attempts to give to the Greek word {Rtsourcht’ ju Svvii., pp. 176 Y'/*)* 
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rule in the years when Sirius rose on the first of the month.^ 
These facts confirm the view that the Sed festival was 
closely connected with the star Sirius, and through it with 
Isis, 

However, we are here concerned rather with the meaning 
and the rites of the festival than with the reasons for holding 
it once every thirty years. The intention of the festival 
seems to have been to procure for the king a new lease of 
life, a renovation of his divine energies, a rejuvenescence. 
In the inscriptions of Abydos we read, after an account of 
the rites, the following address to the king : “ Thou dost 
recommence thy renewal, thou art granted to flourish again 
like the infant god Moon, thou dost grow young again, and 
that from season to season, like Nun at the beginning of 
time, thou art born again in renewing the Sed festivals. 
All life comes to thy nostril, and thou art king of the whole 
earth for ever,’' ^ In short, on these occasions it appears to 
have been supposed that the king was in a manner born 
again. 

But how was the new' birth effected ? Apparently the 
essence of the rites consisted in idcntif}'ing the king with 
Osiris ; for just as Osiris had died and risen again from the 
dead, so the king might be thought to die and to live again 
w ith the god whom he personated. The ceremony w'ould 
thus be for the king a death as u'cll as a rebirth. Accord- 
ing!)' in pictures of the Sed festival on the monuments we 
see the king posing as the dead Osiris. He sits in a shrine 
like a god, holding in his hands the crook and flail of 
()siris : he is uTaj^ped in tight bandages like the mummified 
Osiris ; indeed, there is nothing but his name to prove that 
he is not Osiris himself. This enthronement of the king in 
the attitude of the dead god seems to have been the principal 
event of the festival.*^ Further, the queen and the king’s 
daughters figured prominently in tiie ceremonies.'* A 
discharge of arrow s formed part of the rites ; ’ and in some 


* \V. M. Flinders Petrie, Rz'it'arLht's 
Iff .SV //<.//, p. 180. 

- A. Moret, Pit 

u la pp, 255 y. 

‘ VV. M. Pdinders Petrie, Rtseanhes 
tn Sinai ^ p. I Si. 


^ A. Moret, cp, cit. p. 240 ; Miss 
M. A. Murray, The Osircion at Abydos^ 
pp. 33 , with the slip inserted at 

p. 33 ; W. Flinders Petrie, op. at. p. 
184. 

^ A. Moret. op. at. p. 242. 
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sculptures at Carnac the queen is portrayed shooting 
arrows towards the four quarters of the world, while the 
king docs the same with rings.^ The oldest illustration 
of the festival is on the mace of Narmer, which is believed 
to date from 5500 B.C. Here we see the king seated as 
Osiris in a shrine at the top of nine steps. Beside the 
shrine stand fan-bearers, and in front of it is a figure in a 
palanquin, which, according to an inscription in another 
representation of the scene, appears to be the royal child. 
An enclosure of curtains hung on poles surroutids the 
dancing ground, where three men arc performing a sacred 
dance. A procession of standards is depicted beside the 
enclosure ; it is headed by the standard of the jackal-god 
Up-uat, the “ opener of ways ” for the dead.“ Similarly on 
a seal of King Zer, which is referred to 5300 B.C., the king 
appears as Osiris with the standard of the jackal-god before 
him. In front of him, too, is the ostrich feather on which 
“ the dead king was supposed to ascend into heaven. Here, 
then, the king, identified with Osiris, king of the dead, has 
before him the jackal -god, who leads the dead, and the 
ostrich feather, which symbolizes his reception into the sky.” ^ 
There are even grounds for thinking that in order to com- 
plete the mimic death of the king at the Sed festival an 
effigy of him clad in the costume of Osiris was solemnly 
buried in a cenotaph.^ 

According to Professor Flinders Petrie, “ the conclusion 
may be drawn thus. In the savage age of prehistoric 
times, the P 2 gyptians, like many other African and Indian 
peoples, killed their priest-king at stated intervaks, in order 
that the ruler should, with unimpaired life and health, be 
enabled to maintain the kingdom in its highe.st condition 
The royal daughters were present in order that they might 
be married to his successor. The jackal-god went before 
him, to open the way to the unseen world ; and the ostrich 
feather received and bore away the king’s soul in the breeze 


' Miss M. A. Murray, o/>, cit.^ slip 
inserted at p. 33, 

2 \V. M. Flinders Petrie, Kcstarchr's 
in Sinaia p. 183. 

3 W, M. Flinders Petrie, Ll\ 


^ J. Caparr, “Bulletin mtirjuc de^ 
religions dc rPtrypte/' A'/ r/ow/#’ /V/r>- 
Kih^nDv, Ini. (1006) ])p 
332-334. I have to thank I’rofes'-oi 
\V. M. Flinders Petne for calling m) 
attention to this passage. 
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that blew it out of sight. This was the celebration of the ‘ end/ 
the sed feast. The king thus became the dead king, patron 
of all those who had died in his reign, who were his subjects 
here and hereafter. He was thus one with Osiris, the king 
of the dead. This fierce custom became changed, as in 
other lands, by appointing a deputy king to die in his 
stead ; which idea survived in the Coptic Abu Nerus, with 
his tall crown of Upper Egypt, false beard, and sceptre. 
After the death of the deputy, the real king renewed his 
life and reign. Henceforward this became the greatest of 
the royal festivals, the apotheosis of the king during his 
life, after which he became Osiris upon earth and the patron 
of the dead in the underworld.” ^ 

Whether this interpretation of the Sed festival be 
accepted in all its details or not, one thing seems quite 
certain : on these solemn occasions the god Osiris was per- 
sonated by the king of Egypt himself. That is the point 
with wliich we arc here chiefly concerned. 

* \V. M. Petrie, AV w AAc'n , pp. rSo Cl/. ; 7 he Gohii:n 

’H p. 185 As tt) the C cfitic ii. 30. For examples of 

mock see C B KlLin/ini^er, A/ ^irrihces olfereil to pi<'»!ong the lives 
hr ///oA uu i >L»: nf kings see beIo«, pp. 402 



CHAPTER XI 


MOTHER-KIN AND MOTHER (JODDESSKS 

§ I. Dying Gods and A/onrning Goddesses 

We have now concluded our inquiry into the nature and F>hcniiai 
worship of the three Oriental deities Adonis, Attis, and 

. . .... ’ ’of Adonis, 

Osiris. The essential similarity of their character justifies us aihs, and 
in treating of them together. All three apparently embodied 
the powers of fertility in general and of vegetation in particular. 

All three were believed to have died and risen again from 
the dead ; and the divine death and resurrection of all three 
were dramatically represented at annual festivals, which 
their worshippers celebrated with alternate transports of 
sorrow and joy, of weeping and exultation. The natural 
phenomena thus mythically conceived and mythically repre- 
sented were the great changes of the seasons, especially the 
most striking and impressive of all, the decay and revival of 
vegetation ; and the intention of the sacred dramas was to 
refresh and strengthen, by sympathetic magic, the failing 
energies of nature, in order that the trees should bear fruit, 
that the corn should ripen, that men and animals should 
reproduce their kinds. 

But the three gods did not stand by themselves. The t ii*’ supen- 
mythical personification of nature, of which all three were 
products, required that each of them should be coupled with a.'^orjatea 
a goddess, and in each case it appears that originally the Axioms, 
goddess was a more powerful and important personage than 
the god. At all events it is always the god rather than points to n 
the goddess who comes to a sad end, and whose death ni of 
is annually mourned. Thus, whereas Osiris was slain by km 
Typhon, his divine spouse Isis survived and brought him to 

3S3 
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life again. This feature of the myth seems to indicate that 
in the beginning Isis was, what Astarte and Cybele always 
continued to be, the stronger divinity of the pair. Now the 
superiority thus assigned to the goddess over the god is most 
naturally explained as the result of a social system in which 
maternity counted for more than paternity, descent being 
traced and property handed down through women rather 
than through men. At all events this explanation cannot 
be deemed intrinsically improbable if we can show that the 
supposed cause has produced the very same effect among 
existing peoples, about whose institutions we possess accurate 
information. This I will now endeavour to do. 


§ 2. Influence of Mother- Kin on Religion 

Moiher-kin Thc social system which traces descent and transmits 
ami father- through the mother alone may be called mother- 

kin, while thc converse s}'.stem which traces descent and 
transmits property through the father alone may be called 
father-kin. ‘ A good example of the influence which mother- 
ihe kin ma}' exert on religion is furnished by tlie Khasis of Assam, 
whose customs and beliefs have lately been carefully recorded 
h.ue b\' a British officer specialh' charged with the study of the 
kin. and native races of the province.' Like the ancient Egyptians 
ani<>n< ^jid thc Scmitcs of S}Tia and Mesopotamia, thc Khasis live 
go- Menses hi settled villages and maintain themselves chiefly by the 
prcciomm- cultivation of thc ground ; yet “ their social organization 

ato over , ^ ^ r 

gods and presents one of thc most perfect examples still surviving of 
!nrr matriarchal institutions, carried out with a logic and thorough- 
puvst^, ness which, to those accustomed to regard the status and 
authority of the father as the foundation of society, are 
exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother the head 
and source, and only bond of union, of the family : in the 
most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she 
is the only owner of real property, and through her alone is 

^ I have adopted the terms mother- “ 7'Ag A'^asts^ by ^fajor P. R. T. 
kin ” and father-km *’ as le'JS ambigu- (iurdon, I. A., Deputy Commissioner 
ous than the terms ‘‘mother-right*’ Kastern Bengal and Assam Commission, 
and “ father-right,” which I formerly and Superintendent of Ethnography in 
employed in the same sense. Assam (txjndon, 1907). 
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inheritance transmitted.^ The father has no kinship with 
his children, who belong to their mother’s clan ; what he 
earns goes to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death 
his bones are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin. 
In Jowai he neither lives nor eats in his wife’s house, but 
visits it only after dark. In the veneration of ancestors, 
which is the foundation of the tribal piety, the primal 
ancestress (^Ka Idwbei) and her brother are the only persons 
regarded. The flat memorial stones set up to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead are called after the woman who 
represents the clan {indiv kynthei), and the standing stones 
ranged behind them are dedicated to the male kinsmen on 
the mother’s side. In harmony with this scheme of ancestos 
worship, the other spirits to whom propitiation is offered arc 
mainly female, though here male personages also figure. 
The powers of sickness and death are all female, and these 
are the most frequently worshipped. The two protectors 
of the household are goddesses, though with them is also 
revered the first father of the clan, U Thdwlang, Priest- 
esses assist at all sacrifices, and the male officiants are 
only their deputies ; in one important state, Khyrim, the 
High Priestess and actual head of the State is a woman, 
who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal func- 
tions.” ^ Thus amongst the Khasis of the present day the 


^ “The Khasi saying is, lougjatd 
na ka kyntkei^ (from the woman sprang 
the cian). The Khasis, when reckon- 
ing descent, count from the mother 
only ; they speak of a family of brothers 
and sisters, who are the great grand- 
child! en of one great grandmother, as 
s/ll I’ko/t^ which, being literally trans- 
lated, IS one womlj, i\e, the i''Sue of 
one v\omb. The man is nobody " 
{P. R. T. (iurdon. The Khans^ p. S 2 ). 
“ All land acquired by inheritance nui'^'t 
follow the Kha^'i law of entail, by which 
property de^ceiKis from the mother to 
the youngest daughter, and again from 
the latter to her >oungest daughter. 
Ancestral landed property must there- 
fore be alw’ays ownetl by women. The 
male members of the family may culti- 
vate such lands, but they must carry 
all the pniduce to the house of their 
mother, who wdl divide it amongst the 


members of the family {op. ci/. p. 88). 
“The rule amongst the Khasis is that 
the youngest rlaughter ‘ holds ’ the 
religion, ‘/vr ha( ka fiiafu.'* Her house 
is called, ^ ka iim^ so and it is here 
that the members of the family assemlde 
to witness her performance of the family 
ceremonies. Hers is, therefore, the 
largest share of the family j>roperly. 
because it is she whose duty it is to 
perform the family ceremonies, ano 
propitiate the family ancestors” {fp. 
at. p. sy. 

2 Sir C. J. Lyall, in his Introductioi 
to I'he A^ha:i , ly Major P. K, T 
(iurdon, ]<p. xxni. .?/. .Sir C. J. Lyal! 
hinise’f iive<l for many years anion^ 
the Khasi> anrl -tudicd their customs 
For Uie detail" of the cvulencc on whici 
hi" "Ummary h based see especial!} pj 
03 -//., 68 /yy., 88, 100 

Vy., 109 1 12 I2I, 150. o; 

2 C 
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superiority of the goddess to the god, and especially of 
the revered ancestress to the revered ancestor, is based 
directly on the social system which traces descent and 
transmits property through women only. It is not un- 
reasonable therefore to suppose that in Western Asia the 
superiority of the Mother Goddess to the Father God 
originated in the same archaic system of mother-kin. 

Again, the Another instance of the same cause producing the 
isltuiders ^^.me effect may be drawn from the institutions of the 
have Pelew Islanders, which have been described by an accurate 
kin, anti observer long resident in the islands. These people, who 
the deities form a branch of the Micronesian stock, are divided into 

of their . _ r -I- 

clans areal! ^ scHes of cxogamous families or clans with descent in 
goddesses, female line,^ so that, as usually happens under such a 
system, a man’s heirs are not his own children but the 
children of his sister or of his maternal aunt.“ Every family 
or clan traces its descent from a woman, the common mother 
of the whole kin;^ and accordingly the members of the clan 
worship a goddess, not a g(^d.‘^ These families or clans, with 
female descent and a worship of goddesses rather than of 
gods, are grouped together in villages, each village comprising 
about a score of clans and forming with its lands a petty 


Major Gurdon\ hook. As to the Khci'.i 
priC'.te''.'ies, see above, p. 4 i s/. 

^ 1. Kuhary, Iht 

d< y /\ 'lu.r (llerlin, 1885!, pp. 
35 '/. The v^rlter calls one of these 
kins indifferently a I'afuitie or a 

- 1. S. Kuhary, “l)ie Todtenhestat- 
tun-4 auf tlen relauMnseln/’ 

'\f!Rhe't n au', If’? hen 

ih r inin^'h ht n en 
i. tUerlin, 1SS5) p. 7. 

' J. Kuhary, Pie hihn FRjuiJii- 
uneven aer p. 40 . 

^ J. Kuhaiv, “ Pie Religion tier 
Telauer,*' m .V. Rastian's APerlei au< 
JWi-'- und MfisPnenknndt {Perlin, 
18SS), 1. 20-2 2. The writer says that 
the family or clan go<ls of the Telew 
Inlanders are too many to lie enumer- 
ited, l)ut he gives as a specimen a list 
of tlie family deities of one particular 
district (Xgarupesang). 1 laving done 
so he observes that they are all god- 


desse-', and he adds that “ this is 
e.vplained hy the in]])ortance of the 
\voman for the clan. The deity of the 
mother is inhented, that of the father 
is not " ((>/. (7/. p. 22). As he says 
nothing to indicate that tlie family 
deities of this particular district are 
excejitional, we may infer, as [ have 
done, that the deities of all the families 
or clans are goddesses. Vet a few 
pages jircviously (jip lO >,/,) he tells iis 
that a village which contains twenty 
families will have at least forty deities, 
if not more, “for some houses may 
have two kalid^ [deities], and every 
house has aPo a goddess. ’* 'I his seems 
to imply that the families or clans have 
gods as well as goddesses, d'he seem- 
ing discrepancy is perliaps to be ex- 
plained hy another statement of the 
writer that ‘An the family only the 
Ladds [deities] of the women count’* 
s:;e!ttnd tnaPienC J Kuhary, 
Dit Si\ iaien Einrichiuti^t u der Ptlauet-j 
p. 38). 
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independent state.^ Every such village-state has its special 
deity or deities, generally a god and a goddess. But these 
political deities of the villages are said to be directly derived 
from the domestic deities of the families or clans, “ from 
which it seems to follow that among these people gods are 
historically later than goddesses and have been developed 
out of them.^ The late origin of the gods as compared 
with the goddesses is further indicated by the nature of their 
names.^ 

This preference for goddesses over gods in the clans of This pre- 
the Pelew Islanders has been explained, no doubt rightly, 
by the high importance of women in the social system of is to be 
the people.^ For the existence of the clan depends entirely 
on the life of the women, not at all upon the life of the men. importance 

T r i 1 ... . , - of w omen 

li the women survive, it is no matter though every man of in the 
the clan should perish ; for the women will, as usual, marry 
men of another clan, and their offspring will inherit their the Peiew 
mother’s clan, thereby prolonging its existence. Whereas 
if the women of the clan all die out, the clan necessarily 
becomes extinct, even though every man of it should sur- 
vive ; for the men must, as usual, marry women of another 
clan, and their offspring will inherit their mothers’ clan, not 
the clan of their fathers, which accordingly, with the death 
of the fathers, is wiped out from the community. Hence in 
these islands women bear the titles oS. Ad Jialdl a pclu^ “ Mothers 
of the Land,” and Adhaldl a hla)\ “ Mothers of the Clan,” and 
they are said to enjoy complete equality with the men in 
every respect.^ Indeed, in one passage our principal authority 
speaks of “ the predominance of feminine influence in the 
social condition of the people,” and asserts without qualifica- 
tion that the women are politically and socially superior to 
the men." The eldest women of the clan exercise, he tells 


* J. Kubary, Die soeiakn Einru h- 
iu/t^en tier Pelaue)\ pp. 33 63 ; 

id.^ “ Die Religion der Pelauer,'’ in A. 
Ba'.tian’s AlltrUi ans Voiks- und Men- 
schenkundey i, 16. 

“ J. Kubary, *‘Die Religion der 
Pelauer,’' m .A. Bastian’s Allerki aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde^ i. 1517, 
22, 25-27. 

^ From the passages cited in the 
preceding note it appears that this 


Kubary*'' opinion, though he has not 
stated It explicitly. 

^ T, Kubary, “ Dio Religion <ler 
Pelaiiei," in A. Ba-^lian's Aiierlei au^ 
Vo/k^~ und Men- chenku tide ^ i. 2% sq, 

*' J. Kubary, Die %oeuiIcn Einrieh- 
iiiuqtu dtr Pelauer^ p. 38. See also 
above, p. 3S6, note 4, 

« J. Kubary, /.r. 

^ See below, p. 388. 
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US, the most decisive influence on the conduct of its affairs, 
and the headman does nothing without full consultation 
with them, a consultation which in the great houses extends 
to affairs of state and foreign politics.^ Nay, these elder 
women are even esteemed and treated as equal to the deities 
in their lifetime.^ 

The high But the high position which women thus take in Pelew 

^meTiu society is not a result of mother- kin only. It has an 

nt ^ kinship basis. For the Pelew 

also an Islanders subsist mainly on the produce of their taro fields, 

industrial the Cultivation of this, their staple food, is the business 

t>fisi5 ! for ^ 

they alone of the women alone. “ This cardinal branch of Pelew 
agriculture, which is of paramount importance for the 
the staple subsistence of the people, is left entirely in the hands of 
th^peopic vvomen. This fact may have contributed materially 
to the predominance of female influence in the social con- 
dition of the people. The w^oincn do not mcreh’ bestow 
life on the people, they also do that which is most essential 
for the preservation of life, and therefore they are called 
Adhaldl a the ‘ Mothers of the Land/ and are politically 
and socially superior to men. Only their offspring enjoy 
the privilege of membership of the state (the children of the 
men arc, strictly speaking, strangers destitute of rights), and 
the oldest women are esteemed and treated as equal to deities 
in their lifetime, and they exercise a decisive influence on 
the conduct of affairs of state. Xo chief would venture 
to come to a decision without first consulting with the 
Adhaldl a blay, the ‘Mothers of the Family/ From this 
j)oint of view it is impossible to regard the assignment 
of the taro cultivation to women as a consequence of 
their subordinate position in socict)' : the women them.seK^es 
do not so regard it. The richest woman of the village looks 
with pride on her taro patch, and although she has female 
followers enough to allow her merel}’ to superintend the 
woik without taking part in it, she nevertheless prefers to 
lay aside her fine apron and to betake herself to the deep 
mire, clad in a small apron that hardly hides her nakedness, 
with a little mat on her back to protect her from the 


* J. Kuhary, D:i: ^cciaRfi Einn, h- 
tungtfi d<r Etlaiter, p. 39. 


“ See the statement of Kuban' quoted 
m the next paragraph. 
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burning heat of the sun, and with a shade of banana leaves 
for her eyes. There, dripping with sweat in the burning 
sun and coated with mud to the hips and over the elbows, 
she toils to set the younger women a good example. 
iMoreover, as in every other occupation, the kaliths^ the gods, 
must also be invoked, and who could be better fitted for the 
discharge of so important a duty than the Mother of the 
House ? ^ It seems clear that in any agricultural people 
who, like the Pelew Islanders, retain mother-kin and depute 
the labours of husbandry to women, the conception of a 
great Mother Goddess, the divine source of all fertility, 
might easily originate. Perhaps the same social and in- 
dustrial conditions may have combined to develop the great 
Mother Goddesses of W^cstern Asia and Egypt. 

But in the Pelew Islands women have yet another road Both men 
to power. For some of them are reputed to be the wives of 
gods, and act as their oracular mouthpieces. Such prophet- Pelew 
esses are called Ainlaheys^ and no surprise is felt when one attain to 
of them is brought to bed. Her child passes for the offspring power by 
of the god, her divine husband, and goes about with his hair ^the^ 
hanging loose in token of his superhuman parentage. It is 
thought that no mortal man would dare to intrigue with one pieces of 
of these human wives of a god, since the jealous deity would 
surely visit the rash culprit with deadly sickness and a 
lingering decHne.“ But in these islands men as well as 
women are often possessed by a deity and speak in his 
name. Under his inspiration they mimic, often with great 
histrionic skill, the particular appearance and manner which 
are believed to be characteristic of the indwelling divinity. 

These inspired men (Korofi£-s) usually enjoy great considera- 
tion and exert a powerful influence over the whole community. 

They always acquire wealth in the exercise of their profession. 

When they are not themselves chiefs, they are treated as chiefs 
or even preferred to them. In not a few places the deity whom 
they personate is also the political head of the land ; and 
in that case his inspired priest, however humble his origin, 

* J. Kubary, Ethno;^ aphi'^chc see p}’*. 

zur KcfnitJiiss des Karo/inen - J. Kubary, “Die Religion tier 
{ Leiden, 1895), p. 159. On Pclauer." in A. 1 )a«;tiaii‘s J'/enri aus 

the importance of the taro or sweet Vo/kc- ufid Mfi iht' 7 iHaide, i. 34. 

potato as the staple food of the people, 
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ranks as a spiritual king and rules over all the chiefs. Indeed 
we are told that, with the physical and intellectual decay of 
the race, the power of the priests is more and more in the 
ascendant and threatens, if unchecked, to develop before 
long into an absolute theocracy which will swallow up every 
other form of government.^ 

Thus the present, or at least the recent, state of society 
and religion in the Pelew Islands presents some interesting 
parallels to the social and religious condition of Western 
Asia and Egypt in early days, if the conclusions reached 
in this volume are correct In both regions we see a 
society based on mother-kin developing a religion in which 
goddesses of the clan originally occupied the foremost 
place, though in later times, as the clans coalesced into states, 
the old goddesses have been rivalled and to some extent 
supplanted by the new male gods of the enlarged pantheon. 
But in the religion of the Pelew Islanders, as in that of the 
K basis and the ancient Egyptians, the balance of power 
has never wholly shifted from the female to the male line, 
because society has never passed from mother-kin to father- 
kin. And in the Pelew Islands as in the ancient East we see 
the tide of political power running strongly in the direction of 
theocracy, the people resigning the conduct of affairs into 
the hands of men who claimed to rule them in the name 
of the gods. In the Pelew Islands such men might have 
developed into divine kings like those of Babylon and Egypt, 
if the natural course of evolution had not been cut short 
by the intervention of Europe.” 

The evidence of the Khasis and the Pelew Islanders, two 
peoples very remote and very different from each other, 
suffices to prove that the influence which mother-kin 
may exert on religion is real and deep. But in order 
to dissipate misapprehensions, which appear to be rife 
on this subject, it may be well to remind or inform the 


^ J Kubary, “ Die Religion der 
Pciaiier," in A. Rastian’s Al'eilei aus 
Kfiii i. .>0-35. 

The author wrote thus in the year 
1S83, and his account of the Pelew 
religion was publi«;hed in 1S88. Com- 
pare his work Die soaetlcn Emrieh- 


dtv p. Si. Great 

changes have probably taken place in 
the inlands since Kubary wrote. 

* For some other parallels between 
the state of society nnd religion in 
these two region«. see Appendix IV. at 
the end of the volume. 
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reader that the ancient and widespread custom of tracing 
descent and inheriting property throu^di the mother 
alone docs not by any means imply that the government 
of the tribes which observe the custom is in the hands of 
women ; in short, it should always be borne in mind that 
mother-kin does not mean mother-rule. On the contrary, 
the practice of mother- kin prevails most extensively 
amongst the lowest savages, with whom woman, instead of 
being the ruler of man, is always his drudge and often 
little better than his slave. Indeed, so far is the system 
from implying any social superiority of women that it 
probably took its rise from what we should regard as their 
deepest degradation, to wit, from a state of society in which 
the relations of the sexes were so loose and vague that 
children could not be fathered on any particular man. 

When we pass from the purely savage state to that The inheri- 
higher plane of culture in which the accumulation of pro- 
perty, and especially of landed property, has become a especsaiiy 
powerful instrument of social and political influence, we 
naturally find that wherever the ancient preference for the through 
female line of descent has been retained, it tends to increase certainly 
the importance and enhance the dignity of woman ; and her 

. t 1 • • ^ f raise the 

aggrandisement is most marked in princely families, where social 
she either herself holds royal authority as well as private "yiportance 

^ ^ * fit women, 

property, or at least transmits them both to her consort or but this 
her children. But this social advance of women has never 

IS n<‘\cr 

been carried so far as to place men as a whole in a position ramM so 
of political subordination to them. Even where the system 
of mother-kin in regard to descent and property has pre- men 
vailed most fully, the actual government has generally, ifjr.'ll'nmn 
not invariably, remained in the hands of men. Exceptions 
have no doubt occurred ; women have occasionally arisen 
who by sheer force of character have swayed for a time the 
destinies of their people. But such exceptions arc rare and 
their effects transitory ; they do not affect the truth of the 
general rule that human society has been governed in the 
past and, human nature remaining the same, is likely to 
be governed in the future, mainly by masculine force and 
masculine intelligence. 

To this rule the Khasis, with their elaborate system of 
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Thus ^^hlIe mother -kin, form no exception. For among them, while 
Ind^ekw both transmitted through women and 

Islanders held by women alone, political power is transmitted indeed 
IlTother- through women, but is held by men ; in other words, the 
km. they Khasi tribes are, with a single exception, governed by kings, 
governed ^c>t by quecns. And even in the one tribe, which is nominally 
by men, ruled by women, the real power is delegated by the reigning 
queen or High Priestess to her son, her nephew, or a more 
distant male relation. In all the other tribes the kingship 
may be held by a woman only on the failure of all male 
heirs in the female line.^ So far is mother-kin from im- 
plying mother-rule. A Khasi king inherits power in right 
of his mother, but he exercises it in his own. Similarly 
the Pelew Islanders, in spite of their system of mother- 
kin, are governed by chiefs, not by chieftai nesses. It 

is true that there are chieftainesscs, and that they 
indirectly exercise much influence ; but their direct 
authority is limited to the affairs of women, especially to 
the administration of the women’s clubs or associations, which 
answer to the clubs or associations of the mcn.“ And, 
to take another example, the Melanesians, like the Khasis 
and the Pelew Islanders, have the system of mother-kin, 
being similarly divided into exogamous clans with descent in 
the female line ; “ but it must be understood that the 
mother is in no way the head of the family. The house of 


* Major r. K. T. Ciurilon, The 
|>p. 66-71. The rule of 

succo'>''uni Is follows, A Sufft, or 
“IS siiccccfiod iiy the elilost i)f 
his uterine brothers ; failmj^ >11 ch 
brothers, by the eldest of his sisters’ 
sons: fadino such ne[diows, by the 

eldest of tlie sons of his s!>teis' 

daur^hters ; failini:^ Mich t^iand-nephews, 
by the eldest <'f the sons of his mother’s 
sisters ; and. fading such first cousins, 
by the eldest of his male cousins on 
the female sale, other than f rst cousins, 
those nearest in degree of leiationship 
having prior claim. If there '^ere no 
heirs male, as abov'e, he would lie suc- 
ceeded by the eldest of his uterine 

sisters ; in the absence of such sisters, 
by the eldest of his sister's daughters ; 
failing such nieces, by the eldest of the 


daughteis of his sisters’ daughters ; 
tailing such nieces, Ijy the ehlesl of the 
(laughters of his sisters’ daughters ; 
fading such grand-nieces, by the eldest 
(d the daughters of his molher’s si'^fers ; 
and fading such first cousins, by the 
eldest of his female cousins on the 
female side, other than first cousins, 
those nearest in degree of relationship 
ha\ing prior claim. A female Stem 
would be succeeded by her eldest son, 
and so on’’ (e/. eit, p. 71). The rule 
illustrate.s the logical precision with 
which the system of mother -kin is 
carried out by these j>eople even when 
the intention is actually to exclude 
women from power. 

* J. Kubiry, Du soeiaUn Eiuriih^ 
der reUiner^ pp. 35, 39 /y., 
73-83. See also above, pp. 387 sq. 
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the family is the father’s, the garden is his, the rule and 
government are his.” ^ 

We may safely assume that the practice has been the The theory 
same among all the many peoples who have retained the 
ancient system of mother-kin under a monarchical con- of the 
stitution. In Africa, for example, the chieftainship or 
kingship often descends in the female line, but it is men, f^'niaie 

. . . 9 f. imagina' 

not women, who inherit it.^ The theory of a gynaecocracy tion m 
is in truth a dream of visionaries and pedants. And equally 
chimerical is the idea that the predominance of goddesses idle dream, 
under a system of mother-kin like that of the Khasis is a 
creation of the female mind. If \\ omen ever created gods, 
they would be more likely to gi\e them masculine than 
feminine features. In point of fact the great religious ideals 
which have permanently impressed themselves on the world 
seem always to have been a product of the male imagination. 

Men make gods and women worship them. The combina- 
tion of ancestor-worship with mother-kin furnishes a simple 
and sufficient explanation of the superiority of goddesses 
over gods in a state of society where these conditions prevail. 

Men naturally assign the first place in their devotions to 
the ancestress from whom they trace their descent. We 
need not resort to a fantastic hypothesis of the preponderance 
of the feminine fancy in order to account for the facts. 

The theory that under a system of mother- kin the Uut 
women rule the men and set up goddesses for them to 
worship is indeed so improbable in itself, and so contrary fict, which 
to experience, that it scarcely deserves the serious attention have faiicfi 
which it appears to have received.^ But when we have modify 

the n ljgKMi 

^ R. II O^drington, /he - 

lans, p. 34. 

^ See A, H. Post, ApiUiniuhr 
Junsprudcnz^ i. 140 Captain 

\V. Giil reports that the Sii-Mu, 
a Man-Tzu tribe m Southern China 
numbering some three and a half 
millions, is always ruled by a quetui 
{The Rh*cr of Golden Sand^ i. 365). 

Hut Capt. Gill was not nearer to 
the tribe than a six days' journey ; 
ami even if his rej><irt is correct we 
may suppose lliat the real poster is 
exercised by men, just as it is in the 
solitary Khasi Irilie which is nonnnally 


g<nerned )>y a woman. of th(’ 

The theory, or at all exenN the 
latter of it, has been r.irt fully " 

eNamined by lb. L. K. Farncll ; and 
if, a*« I a[>prehend, he rejects it, I 
agree with him. See In', article 
“ Sociologiral HyjK>the''e.'. conrerning 
the jfosjti.jn «>f Women in Aneicnt 
Religion,” . /.o ^en- 

haft, vn. ( 1 904 ) pp, 70-94 ; his Cults of 
the Gnek Stafi r, in. ( 1907I pp. 109 'gq. ; 
and 1 he Ilikttrf Join nal, April 1907, 
p. boo. Hat I fhftVr bom him. it seems, 
in thinking that rnother-kin is f.ivour- 
able to the growth of mother griddesses. 
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brushed aside these cobwebs, as we must do, we are still left 
face to face with the solid fact of the wide prevalence of 
mother-kin, that is, of a social system which traces descent 
and transmits property through women and not through 
men. That a social system so widely spread and so deeply 
rooted should have affected the religion of the peoples who 
practise it, may reasonably be inferred, especially when we 
remember that in primitive communities the social relations 
of the gods commonly reflect the social relations of their 
worshippers. How the system of mother- kin may mould 
religious ideas and customs, creating goddesses and assigning 
at least a nominal superiority to priestesses over priests, is 
shown with perfect lucidity by the example of the Khasis, 
and hardly less clearly by the example of the Pelew Islanders. 
It cannot therefore be rash to hold that what the system has 
certainly done for these peoples, it may well have done for 
many more. But unfortunately through lack of documentary 
evidence wc arc seldom able to trace its influence so clearly. 


ij 3. Mother-Kill and Mother Goddesses in the 
Aneient East 

While the combinatirHi of mother-kin in society with a 
nwth^T^- preference for godde>ses in religion is to be found as a matter 
of fact among the Khasis and Pelew Islanders of to-day, the 
prevalence of mother-kin in the lands where the great 
goddesses A start c and C}’belc were worshipped is a matter 
of inference only. In later times father-kin had certainly 
displaced mother- kin among the Semitic worshippers of 
Astarte, and probabl}' the same change had taken place 
among the Phrygian worshippers of Cybele. Vet the older 
custom lingered in Lyda down to the historical period ; ^ 


’ The Lyci.xns tr.icod their 
tht-*i!j^h women, not tliioui;h men ; 
.ina them it hms the 

not the who inherited the family 

property. See Heroaotu^, i. ; 

XicoIaU'> rXimascenn^, in Stobeeii^, 
\Iiv, 41 [frae^iuuta 
III si.' Grai ed. C. 

Muller, iii. 461) ; Plutarch, Dr 
ru'/t x'irlHlibuSy 9. An ancient his- 


tor.,in e\en tl'at the Lycians 

were nilcti by women TaXaioi; 

yi rauo^/'aroi rrat, Her^n'lnie" PonticU*^, 
^ ^ 5 ’ /• filii Ilist. rh ontfn 

ih'i. cruni, ed, ( . Muller, n. 217)' 
Dr. L. Mes>icrschmidt 'ceins to think 
that tiie I ycian^ were flittites { 7 'he 
llitntts. p. 20). Inscriptions recently 
found at Dali^andos, in Isauria, seem 
to prove that it was not unusual there 
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and we may conjecture that in former times it was widel)- 
spread through Asia Minor. The secluded situation and 
rugged mountains of Lycia favoured the survival of a native 
language and of native institutions long after these had 
disappeared from the wide plains and fertile valleys which 
lay on the highroads of war and commerce. Lycia was to 
Asia Minor what the highlands of Wales and of Scotland 
have been to Britain, the last entrenchments where the old 
race stood at bay. And even among the Semites of antiquit)', 
though father-kin finally prevailed in matters of descent and 
property, traces of an older system of mother-kin, with its 
looser sexual relations, appear to have long survived in the 
sphere of religion. At all events one of the most learned 
and acute of Semitic scholars adduced what he regarded as 
evidence sufficient to prove “ that in old Arabian religion 
gods and goddesses often occurred in pairs, the goddess 
being the greater, so that the god cannot be her Baal, that 
the goddess is often a mother without being a wife, and the 
god her son, and that the progress of things was towards 
changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath the 
male deity.*’ ^ 

In Egypt the archaic system of mother-kin, with iisMotit^t- 
preference for women over men in matters of property and 
inheritance, lasted down to Roman times, and it was tradi- 
tionally based on the example of Isis, who had avenged 
her husbands murder and had continued to reign after 
his decease, conferring benefits on mankind. “ I 'or these 
reasons,” says Diodorus Siculus, “ it was appointed that the 
queen should enjoy greater power and honour than the king, 
and that among priv'ate people the wife should rule over her 
husband, in the marriage contract the husband agreeing to 
obey his wife in all things.”" A corollary of the superior 

to trace descent through the TiKtther In ^pito rif this c\]>ress te-^timony to 
ev'en in the third or the fourth century the exotence ot a true gyna> mc'r.'.ry m 
after Christ. See Sir W. M. Ramsny, ancient I'cyoU I am < f opinion tbit 
“The Permanence of Religion at Holy the alleged '-upf:n<>r’iy nf die <jueen t " 

Places in the East,’* IVif Expc<^i(o>y the king and fif the wife to her hu'-hand 
Novemlxir 1906, p. 475. must have been t » a great extent only 

* W. Robert '•on Smith, A’/ /rW nnmind. t'ertainly know that it 
Marna'^c in Ear/y A {l.onAon, wa^ the king and not the rjueen nho 
1903), p. 306. ready governed the cmintry ; and w>‘ 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 27, i y- hardly floubt that m like mannei 
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position thus conceded to women in Egypt was that the 
obligation of maintaining parents in their old age rested 
on the daughters, not on the sons, of the family.^ 

The same legal superiority of women over men accounts 
for the most remarkable feature in the social system of 
the ancient Egyptians, to wit, the marriage of full brothers 
with full sisters. That marriage, which to us seems strange 
and unnatural, was by no means a whim of the reigning 
Ptolemies ; on the contrary, these Macedonian conquerors 
appear, with characteristic prudence, to have borrowed the 
custom from their Egyptian predecessors for the express 
purpose of conciliating native prejudice. In the eyes of the 
Egyptians ‘‘ marriage between brother and sister was the 
best of marriages, and it acquired an ineffable degree of 
sanctity when the brother and sister who contracted it were 
themselves born of a brother and sister, who had in their 
turn also sprung from a union of the same sort.” “ Nor did 
the principle apply only to gods and kings. The common 
people acted on it in their daily life. They regarded 
marriages between brothers and sisters as the most natural 
and reasonable of all.^ The evidence of legal documents, 
including marriage contracts, tends to prove that such unions 
were the rule, not the exception, in ancient Egypt, and that 
they continued to form the majority of marriages long 
after the Romans had obtained a firm footing in the country. 
As we cannot suppose that Roman influence was used to 
promote a custom which must have been abhorrent to 
Roman instincts, we may safely assume that the proportion 
of brother and sister marriages in Egypt had been still 
greater in tlic days when the country was free.^ 


It fur the most jxirt the lui^lund 

and not the uite nlio leally ruled the 
hojse, thouoh unf jiiestionahly ui rei^^.inl 
to proporly the law >eems to have 
granted important rights to women 
which it denie<l to men On the 
position of women in ancient Egypt 
see es(>ecially the able article of Miss 
Rachel Evelyn White (Mrs. Wedd}, 
“Women in rpdemaic Kg) 
it IR He ft tr StUiHes^ xviii. (189S) pp. 
238-256. 


“ Maspero, quoted liy Miss R. E. 
White, eA tH. [>. 244. 

3 J. Ndetzoid, Pie The iu A^^ypten 
znr /^L\\'ff!Jisi'h-feffiise/iefi Zcit (Leip- 
sic, 1903), p. 12. 

^ A. Hr man, Aeyyitu umi <rpyp- 
tfscht r l^ehift iftt AHet/iiM, pp. 221 s ^. ; 
U. Wilcken, “ Arsinoitische Steucr- 
professiunen aus dem Jahre 189 n. 
Lhr, Sttzitfi^/feriiA/e der konig. 
Preus^. Akadcmie der IVissensehaften 
zu Berlin, 1883, p. 903; J. Nietzold, 
Die Ehe in Aj^pten zur ptolemaisch- 
romisehen Zeit, pp. 12-14. 


‘ Herodotus, ii. 35. 
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It would doubtless be a mistake to treat these marriages Such 
as a relic of savagery, as a survival of a tribal communism 
which knew no bar to the intercourse of the sexes. For«na\vish 
such a theory warn Id not explain why union with a sister 
was not only allowed, but preferred to all others. The true 
motive of that preference was most probably the wish of 
brothers to obtain for their own use the family property, 
which belonged of right to their sisters, and which otherwise 
they would have seen in the enjoyment of strangers, the 
husbands of their sisters. This is the system which in 
Ceylon is known as beena marriage. Under it the daughter, 
not the son, is the heir. She stays at home, and her husband 
comes and lives with her in the house ; but her brother goes 
away and dwells in his wife’s home, inheriting nothing from 
his parents.^ Such a system could not fail in time to prove 
irksome. Men would be loth to quit the old home, resign 
the ancestral property to a stranger, and go out to seek 
their fortune empty-handed in the world. The remedy was 
obvious. A man had nothing to do but to marry his sister 
himself instead of handing her over to another. Having 
done so he stayed at home and enjoyed the family estate in 
virtue of his marriage with the heiress. This simple and 
perfectly effective expedient for keeping the property in the 
family most probably explains the custom of brother and 
sister marriage in Egypt." 


1 f. F. McLennan, Studit > tn .//;< u nt 
History {London, 1886), jij>. lui wyy 
Among the Kt>cch>. of ^orth-ea'^lern 
India “the property of the hushand is 
made o\er to the wife ; wlicn she dies 
it goes to her (iaughter>, and whf-n he 
marries he lives with hi^ mother ' 

(R, (i. Litham, Dt.^t n/'fivi Eth}hl>^::y^ 
1. 96). 

“ Thl^ IS in suh^tance the e\])]ana- 
tion which Miss Rachel FAclyn White 
(Mrs. Wedd) give>. of the F.gvj'itian 
custom. See her paper, “ Women in 
I’tolemaic Egypt," e/' Hclitnii 

S/uditSj will. (1S98) p. 265. Similarly 
Mr. J. Xietzold observes that “econo- 
mical considerations, especially in the 
case of great landowners, may often have 
been the occasion of marriages with 
sisters, the intention being in this way 


to a\T)id a dniMon of the jnopert) 
(/>/<■ hhe ni p. 13). The 

same expl. naiirin of tin* custom lia> 
ifcen gi\en liy I’rof W. Kidgewa). 
See hi-. “Su}'plice> ol .\e^c h\ h.s," n, 
/V ,ie<< < fiOn ' d> , 37 , r, d *■! fi n fhr St uaL 
cf ,dit {'tiiT iri/y rj C<md-} id^< (f am 
bridge, 19061, pj>. 154 y. I undei- 
"tand from Profe'>or W’. M. I iinder- 
Petrie that the thcoiy been a 

rommonphice with Fg\ fca 
m.iiiv year'. MLEuinin (xp;.,in(d the 
marriage of hrothti-' and s•^tL^'■ in 
roy.d fainilie-. ;,n < 'dicnt hu shift- 
ing the succession fiom the female to 
the male line ; but ).** did not extend 
the theory sf) ns i<. c\j i.nn similar mar- 
riages among rommon people in 1 gyjjt. 
periiaps ler usc he w,.s not .iware of 
the facts. See J. F. McLennan, Th 
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Thus the union of Osiris with his sister Isis was not a 
freak of the story-teller s fancy : it reflected a social custom 
which was itself based on practical considerations of the 
most solid kind. When we reflect that this practice of 
mother-kin as opposed to father-kin survived down to 
the latest times of antiquity, not in an obscure and bar- 
barous tribe, but in a nation whose immemorial civilisation 
was its glory and the wonder of the world, we may without 
being extravagant suppose that a similar practice formerly 
prevailed in Syria and Phrygia, and that it accounts for 
the superiority of the goddess over the god in the divine 
partnerships of Adonis and Astarte, of Attis and Cybele. 
But the ancient system both of society and of religion 
had undergone far more change in these countries than 
in Kgypt, where to the last the main outlines of the old 
structure could be traced in the national institutions to 


which the h'gyptians clung with a passionate, a fanatical 
devotion. Mother-kin, the divinity of kings and queens, a 
sense of the original connection of the gods with nature — 
these tiling.^ outlived the Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman 
T;.r conquest, and only perished under the more powerful solvent 
fMssin- Christianit\^ Hut the old order did not vanish at once 

ot th'’ ^ 

old world with the official establishment of the new religion. In the 
age of Constantine the Greeks of Kg\'pt still attributed the 
rise of the Nile to Serapis, the later fijrm of Osiris, alleging 
that the inundation could not take place if the standard 
cubit, which was used to measure it, were not deposited 
according to custom in the temple of the god. The emperor 
ordered the cubit to be transferred to a church ; and next 
year, to the general surprise, the river rose just as usual’ 
Ivven at a later time Athanasius himself had to confess with 
sorrow and indignation that under his own eyes the Kgypt ians 
still annually mourned the death of Osiris." The end came 
with the destruction of the great Serapeum at Alexandria, 


<. 'DJe' 7'ft(or\, edited and c<3m> 
piet'vl by 1), McLennan (London, 
P. 95- 

^ S<*crate>, His f on a E^iit’s^a^^h i. 
iS ^Migne’s Gratta, Ixvii. 

121). The learned Valesiu^, in his 
note on this passage, informs us that 


the cubit was again transferred by the 
Emperor |ulian to the Serapeum, where 
It was left in peace till the destruction 
of that temple. 

- Athanasius, Ouitio centra OenUs^ 
TO (Migne's Patrologia Grace a ^ xxv, 

24 ). 
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the last stronghold of the heathen in Egypt. It perished in 
a furious and bloody sedition, in which Christians and pagans 
seem to have vied with each other in mutual atrocities. 

After its fall the temples were levelled with the ground or 
converted into churches, and the images of the old gods 
went to the melting-])ot to be converted into base uses for 
the rabble of Alexandria.^ 

The singular tenacity with which the Egyptian pcoj)lc K^vptian 
maintained their traditional beliefs and customs for thousands 
of years sprang no doubt from the stubborn conservatism 
of the national character. Yet that conservatism was itself 
in great measure an effect of geograpliical and climatic 
conditions and of the ways C)f life which they favoured. 
Surrounded on every side b\^ deserts or almost haibourlcss 
seas, the Egyptians occupied a j)osition of great natural 
strength which for long ages together protected them from 
invasion and allowed their native habits to set and harden, 
undisturbed by the subversive influence of foreign conquest 
The w'onderful regularity of nature in Egypt also conduced 
to a corresponding stability in the minds of the people. 

Year in, year out, the immutable succession of the seasons 
brought with it the same unvarying round of agricultural 
toil. What the fathers had done, the sons did in the 
same manner at the same season, and so it went on from 
generation to generation. Thi> monotonous routine is 
common indeed to all purely agiicultural communities, and 
everywhere tends to beget in the husbandman a settled 
phlegmatic habit of mind very different from the mobility, 
the alertness, the pliability of character which the hazards 
and uncertainties of commerce and the sea foster in the 
merchant and the sailor. The saturnine temperament of 
the farmer is as naturally averse to change as the more 
mercurial spirit of the trader and the seaman is predisposed 
to it. But the stereotyping of ideas and of customs was 
carried further in Egypt than in most lands devoted to 
husbandry by reason of the greater uniformity of the Egyptian 
seasons and the more complete isolation of the country. 

* Socrates, Ihstjna Etr^-yia -hr a, w (if at < a, Ixvii. I 1 52 V- > 1 hese 

16 sq. {Mi.;ne's Pa/roioi^uj event-^ look place un<]er the Knipcror 

Ixvii, 604 <q.)\ Sozomenus, Ili^tona Theo(insiu> in tic year 391 A.l> 

BicUsiasiiia^ vii. 15 {Migne's Paifo- 
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The general effect of these causes was to create a type 
of national character which presented many points of re- 
semblance to that of the Chinese. In both we see the same 
inflexible strength of will, the same astonishing industry, the 
same strange blend of humanity and savagery, the same 
obstinate adherence to tradition, the same pride of race and 
of ancient civilisation, the same contempt for foreigners as 
for upstarts and barbarians, the same patient outward sub- 
mission to an alien rule combined with an unshakeable 
inward devotion to native ideals. It was this conservative 
temper of the people, bred in great measure of the physical 
nature of their land, which, so to say, embalmed the corn-god 
Osiris long after the corresponding figures of Adonis and 
Attis had suffered decay. For while Egypt enjoyed 
profound repose, the tides of war and conquest, of traffic 
and commerce, had for centuries rolled over Western Asia, 
the native home of Adonis and Attis ; and if the shock 
of nationalities in this great meeting-ground of East and 
W'est was favourable to the rise of new faiths and new 
moralities, it was in the same measure unfavourable to the 
preservation of the old. 
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I CANNOT leave the evidence for the sacred character of Jewish 
kings ^ without mentioning a suggestion which w^as made to me by 
my friend and teacher the Rev. Professor R. H. Kennett. He 
thinks that Moloch, to whom first-born children were burnt by their 
parents in the valley of Hinnom, outside the avails of Jerusalem,- 
may have been originally the human king regarded as an incarnate 
deity. Certainly the name of Moloch, or rather Molech (for so it 
is always written in the Massoretic text ^), is merely a slightly disguised 
form of melech^ the ordinary Hebrew word for ‘‘king,” the scribes 


* See above, pp. 1 5 
2 The Golden Bough ii. 40 sqq. ; 
G. F. Moore, in Eriiyclopacdia Jhbhca^ 
S.7'. “Molech.” The phrase trans- 
lated “make pass throut^h the fire to 
Molech” (2 Kini^s wiii. lo) means 
properly, Professor Kennett tells me, 
“ make to pass over liy means of fire 
to Molech,” where the vcrl) has the 
sense <)f “ make over to,” “ dcflir.ite,” 
“<levote,’’ as appears from its use in 
Exodus xiii. 12 (“set apart,” English 
\'ersion) and E/ekiel xx. 26. That 
the childien were not made simply to 
pass through the fic, hut were hurned 
in it, is shown by a comjiarison of 2 
Kings xvi. 3. x\ni, 10, Jeremiah 
\x\n. 35, with 2 Chronicles \xvni. 3, 
Jeremiah vii. 31, xi\. 5. As to the 
use of the veib "I'Arn in the sense of 
“dedicate,'* “devote,” see Encyclo- 
paedia Bihlira, iii. 3184 : Brown, 
Driver, anrl Briggs, HehmK^ and 
Eti^h<;h Lexicon of the Old TtSta- 
nunt^ p. 718. “The testimony of 
lioth the prophets and the laws is 


abundant and unambiguous that the 
victims were slain and burnt as a 
holocaust ” (G. F. Moore, in Ency- 
clopaedia Ihhltca^ iii. 3184). Similarly 
Professor J. Skinner translates the 
phrase in 2 Kings xvi 3 hy “dedi- 
cated his son by tire,” nnd remarks 
that the expression, “whaic\er its 
j)riniary sense may be, undoubtedly 
denotetl actual burning " (commentary 
on Kings in Jhc ('entury Bthh), 
The ]>ractice wouM seem to have 
been very ancient at Jenis.ilcm, f<>r 
trafiition j>lacefl the aftern]>ted i>urrjt- 
sacrifire of Isaac by his father Abraham 
on Mount Mon.ah, which w’as no other 
than Mount /ion, the see of the king's 
palace and of the temple of fehovah 
See Genesis wn. 1-18 ; 2 Chronicles 
111. I ; J. Benzinger. Ilch'ai’chc Archao- 
/rv?f, pp, 45, 233 : Encyrlopacdfn 

Bihiica^ sre, “Moriah.” 

LevitK'us win. 21, XX. 2-5; r 
Kings \i. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10 : 

Jeremiah xxxii, 35. 
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having apparently given the dreadful word the vowels of hosheth^ 
“ shameful tiling/^ ^ But it seems clear that in historical times the 
Jews who offered these sacrifices identified Molech, not with the 
human king, but with Jehovah, though the prophets protested against 
the custom as an outrage on the divine majesty.^ 

If, however, these sacrifices were originally offered to or in behalf 
of the human king, it is possible that they were intended to 
prolong his life and strengthen his hands for the performance of 
those magical functions which he was expected to discharge for the 
good of his people. The old kings of Sweden answered with their 
heads for the fertility of the ground,^ and we read that one of them, 
Aun or On by name, sacrificed nine of his sons to Odin at Upsala 
in order that his own life might be spared. After the sacrifice of 
his second son he received from the god an oracle that he should 
live as long as he gave him one of his sons every tenth year. When 
he had thus sacrificed seven sons, the ruthless father still lived, but 
was so feeble that he could no longer walk and had to be carried in 
a chair, 'fhen he offered up his eighth son and lived ten years 
more, bedridden. After that he sacrificed his ninth son, and lived 
ten yeais more, drinking out of a horn like a weaned child. He 
now wished to sat'rifire his last remaining to Odin, but the 

Swede'> wain Id not let him, iie died and was buried in a mound 
at Upsala.^ In this Swedisii tradition the king's children seem 
to have been looked upon as substitutes offered to the god in 
place of their father, and apparently this was also the current explana- 
tion of the slaugditer of the first-born in the later times of Israel.^ 
On that \iew the sacrifices were vicarious, and therefore purely 
religious, being intended to propitiate a stern and exacting deity. 
Similarly we read that when Amestns, wdfe of Xerxes, w\as grown 
old, she sacTifu ed on her behalf twice seven noble children to the 
earth god \yy burying them alive.'*’ If the story is true — and it rests 
on the aiuhority of Herodotus, a nearly contemjxirary witness — we 


* W. RolicrtsdU Smith. '/'/;< A’/ 
i'f tht p, note I. 

‘‘It pl.un, fioni varioii's pa'^^ago-; 
of the proplirt-., tliat tlu' >at.ntice> of 
t'hiMron among the before the 

caplDitv. which are commonly know n 
as '.ai’nfices to Moloch, weic reganktl 
by the worshipjx^rs as oblation > to 
Jehovah, tinder the title of king” 
(\V. Roliert^on Smith, A’c VgAV/ of thr 
p. 372, referring to jeremsah 
vit. 31, \ix. 5, xwii. 35 I K/ckiei 
\xiii. 39; Micah vi. 7), The *;anie view 
is taken by Prof. (.i. F. Moore, in 
EnoVi 'opiudux s.i\ “Molech,” 

vol. iii. 3 1 87 sq. 

^ The Ooldm Bouqhr i. * 59 - 


^ “ Vnghnga Saga,’* 29, in The 
//<’/ n: t 'h / .V ot (hr A 

of translated bv S. I.aing 

(London, I.S445. i. 230 V • I^* 
Chadwick. Ihi i 'ud r( ( Vw;/ ( Lon<l<m, 
iSooi. j'j'i, 4, 27. Similarly m Peru, 
«hcn a per'.on of note wa- sick, he 
would sometimes sacrifice his son to 
the idnl in onler that his own life 
might be spared. See Herrera, The 
Gffh > x/ if Vast Conttnent 

and Islands of Atnrrha (translated by 
Stevens), iv. 347 //. 

Micah vi. 6-8. 

® Herodotus, vii. 1 14 ; Plutarch, 
De superslt(icne^ 13 . 
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may surmise that the aged (jueen acted thus with an eye to the 
future rather than to the past ; she hoped that the grim god of 
the nether-world would accept the young victims in her stead, and 
let her live for many years, 'i'he same idea of vicarious suffering 
comes out in a tradition told of a certain Hova king of Madagascar, 
who bore the sonorous name of Andriamasinavalona. W hen lie had 
grown sickly and feeble, the oracle was consulted as to the best way 
of restoring him to health. “The following result was the con- 
sequence of the directions of the oracle. A speech was first delivered 
to the people, offering great honours and rewards to the family of 
any individual who would freely offer himself to be sacrificed, in 
order to the kings recovery, d'he people shuddered at the idea, 
and ran away in different directions. One man, however, presented 
himself for the purpose, and his offer was accepted. The saciilicer 
girded up his loins, sharpened his knife, and bound the victim. 

After which, he was laid dovsn ^Mth his head towards the cast, upon 
a mat spread for the purpose, ac cording to the custom with animals 
on such occasions, when the jiriest appeared to proceed with ail 
solemnity in slaughtering the victim by cutting his throat. A 
(juantity of red liquid, however, which had been prepared from a 
native dye, was spilled in the ceremony ; and, to the amazement 
of those who looked on, blood seemed to be flowing all around. The 
man, as might be supposed, was unhurt ; but the king rewarded him 
and his descendants with the perpetual privilege of exemption from 
capital punishment for any violation of the laws. The descendants 
of the man to this day form a particular class, called Tay tnaty 
manoia^ which may be translated, ‘Not dead, though transgressing.' 
Instances frequently occur, of individuals of this class appropriating 
bullocks, rice, and other things belonging to the sovereign, as if 
they were their owm, and escaping merely with a rcj>rimand, while 
a common j)erson would have to suffer death, cjr be reduced to 
slav^ery/' * 

Sometimes, however, the [irartices intended to prolong the king's Oth^T mc- 
life seem to rest on a theory of nutrition rather than of substitution ; nfu**'; im 
in other words, the life of the victims, instead of being cTfered 
vicariously to a god, is apparently supposed to f»ass d)re< tly into the i:f#* 
body of the sacri fleer, thus refreshing his failing strength and pro- 
longing his existence. So regarded, the custom is magical rather 
than religious in character, since the desired effect is thougiit to religious 
follow directly without the intervention of a deity. At all events, it 
can be shown that sacrifices of this sort have been offered to prolong 
the life of kings in other parts of the world. Thus in regard to 
some of the negroes who inhabit the delta of the Niger we read c uMom m 
that : “A custom which formerly was practised by the Ihani, and is ^'s'r 
still prevalent among all the interior tribes, consists in prolonging 

’ W. Kllb, Ilrtory vf Nada^'a^^ar^ i. 344 /. 
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the life of a king or ancestral representative by the daily, or possibly 
weekly, sacrifice of a chicken and egg. Every morning, as soon as 
the patriarch has arisen from his bed, the sacrificial articles are pro- 
cured either by his mother, head wife, or eldest daughter, and given 
to the priest, who receives them on the open space in front of the 
house. When this has been reported to the patriarch, he comes 
outside and, sitting down, joins in the ceremony. Taking the 
chicken in his hand, the priest first of all touches the patriarch's 
face with it, and afterwards passes it over the whole of his body. 
He then cuts its throat and allows the blood to drop on the ground. 
Mixing the blood and the earth into a paste, he rubs it on the old 
man’s forehead and breast, and this is not to be washed off under 
any circumstances until the evening. The chicken and the egg, 
also a piece of white cloth, are now tied on to a stick, which, if a 
stream is in the near vicinity, is planted in the ground at the water- 
side. During the carriage of these articles to the place in question, 
all the wives and many members of the household accompany the 
priest, invoking the deity as they go to prolong their father’s life, 
rhis is done in the firm conviction that through the sacrifice of 
such chicken his life will be accordingly prolonged." ^ 

The ceremony thus described is, like so many other rites, a 
combination of magic and religion ; for wherens the prayers to the 
god are icligious, the {)assing of the victim over the king’s body and 
the smearing of him with its blood are magical, being plainly in- 
tended to convey to him directly, without the mediation of any 
deity, the life of the fowl. In the following instances the practices 
for prolonging the king's life seem to be purely magical. Among 
(.'usU'ins the Zulus, at one of the annual feasts of first-friiit.s, a bull is killed 
m-T }?'*' ^ particular regiment. In slaughtering the beast they may not 
.mil s[)ears or sticks, but must break its neck or choke it w'ith their 
to bare hands. It is then burned, and the strength of the bull is 

km sup{)oscd to enter into the king, thereby j^rolonging his life.”“ Again, 

in an early Portugue^e historian we read of a Caffre king of East 
Atraa that “it is related of this Monomotapa that he has a house 
where he commands bodies of men who have died at the hands of 
the law to be hung up, and where thus hanging all the humidity 
of their bodies falls into vessels ])Iaced underneath, and when all 
has dropped from them and they shrink and dry up he commands 
them to be taken down and buried, and with the fat and moisture 
in the vases they say he makes ointments with which he anoints 

^ Major A. ( 1 . I.ctinard. 7 '^ii I rivd 26. The for nut ^ta]>bing the 

its {London, 190^1). animal is jx’rhaps a wish not to lose 

p. 457- iiny of the blood, but to convey its life 

• I). Leslie, ih' Zuht^ and intact to the king. The same reason 

A/uatcn^a\^ (Ediidmrgh, 1875 i, P* 9*- w<nild explain the same rule which the 
This sacrifice may be the one de=;cnbed Baganda olj^^erved in killing a human 

by J, Sh(x>ter, The Kafirs cj Natal ^ p. victim for the same purpose (see below). 
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himself in order to enjoy long life — which is his belief — and also to 
be proof against receiving harm from sorcerers.” ^ 

The Baganda of Central Africa used to sacrifice a man for the Customs 
purpose of prolonging the king’s life. The mode of sacrifice 
was as follows. When a king of Uganda wished to live for aig.mcj.i 
ever, he went to a place in Busiro, where a feast was given to prolong 
by the chiefs. At the feast the Mamba clan was especially * 

held in honour, and during the festivities a member of that 
clan was secretly chosen by his fellows, caught by them, and 
beaten to death with their fists ; no stick or other weapon might 
be used by the men appointed to do the deed. After death the 
victim’s body was flayed and the skin made into a sjjecial whip, 
which was kept in a house within the royal enclosure. Once a year, 
at the feast given by the king to all his subjects in memory of his 
accession to the throne, the whip was taken out by a man, who hid 
it under hi:^ garment and passed through the crowd of merry-makers. 

As he passed he would fiick a man here and there with the whip, 
and it was believed that the person so struck would be childless 
and might die unless he made an offering of ninety cowTie shells to 
the man who had struck him. Naturally he hastened to procure 
the shells and take them to the striker, who on receiving them 
struck the man with his hand, thus removing the curse which the 
blow of the whip had inflicted. After the ceremony of the feast in 
Busiro, with its strange sacrifice, the king of Uganda was supposed 
to live for ever, but from that day he was never allowed to see his 
mother again. The precise meaning of this Baganda custom is 
obscure, but we may conjecture that the life or virility of every man 
struck wu'th the whip of human skin was supposed to he conveyed 
in some way to the king, who thus annually recruited his vital, and 
especially his reproductive, energies on the anniversary of his 
accession. If I am right in tliis conjecture, the slaughter of the 
human victim in this case belongs to the nutritive rather than to 
the vicarious tyj)e of sacrifice, from which it will follow that it is 
magical rather than religious in character. 

The same thing may perhaps be .said of the wliolesale mas^'acres 
which used to be perpetrated when a king of Ueanda was ill. At 
these times the priests informed the royal patient that persons 
marked by a certain physical peculiarity, surh as a cast of the eye, 
a particular gait, or a distinctive colouring, must be put to death. 
Accordingly the king sent out his catchpoies, who waylaid such 
persons in the roads and dragged them to the royal enclo^^ure, where 
they were kept until the tale of victims prescribed by the priest was 
complete. Before they were led away to one of the eight places of 
e.xecution, which were regularly appointed for this purpose in different 

* Dos Sanlo?, Ethiof'ta, ii. rhap, 16 ((t. MU.'ajl Thcah'' Knonh 

cf South-Eastern Afrua^ vii, 289', 
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parts of the kingdom, the victims had to drink medicated beer with 
the king out of a special pot, in order that he might have power 
over their ghosts, lest they should afterwards come back to torment 
him. They were killed, sometimes by being speared to death, 
sometimes by being hacked to pieces, sometimes by being burned 
alive. Contrary to the usual custom of the Baganda, the bodies, or 
what remained of the bodies, of these unfortunates were always left 
unburied on the place of execution.^ In what way precisely the 
sick king was supposed to benefit by these massacres of his subjects 
does not appear, but we may surmise that somehow the victims 
were believed to give their lives for him or to him. 

Thus it is possible that in Israel also the sacrifices of children 
to Moloch were in like manner intended to prolong the life of the 
human king (tnelech) either by serving as substitutes for him or by 
recruiting his failing energies with their vigorous young life. But it 
is equally possible, and perhaps more probable, that the sacrifice 
of the first-born children was only, as I have argued elsewhere,® a 
particular application of the ancient law which devoted to the deity 
the first-born of every womb, whether of cattle or of human beings. 

* I h.ivo fn thnnk iiu friend the I\ev. the Haeanda custom''. 

J. Ro'.coe for the frin'^din^^ aecoimt ft' “ J h> o. ii. 40 «././ 
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IHK WIDOWKI) KLAMKN 

I . The Pollution of Death 

A nil FKRi Ni explanation of the rule uhi<-h o])li;ie(l the h'iainen fiialis I'hmiy 
to resign the priesthood on the death of his \\ife ^ has been suggested 
by Dr. L. R. Farnell. He supposes that such a bereavement would 
render the Flamen ceremonially impure, and therefore unfit to hold wuimved 
office/" It is true that the ceremonial pollution caused by death 
commonly disqualifies a man for the disciiarge of sacred functions, caused 
but as a rule the disqualification is only temporary and can be by the 
removed by seclusion and the observance of purificatory rites, the 
length of the seclusion and the nature of the purification varying ^ 
with the degree of relationship in which the living stand to the dead. 

Tims, for example, if one of the sacred eunuchs at Hierapolis- 
Bambyce saw the dead body of a stranger, he was unclean for that 
day and might not enter the sanctuary of the goddess ; but next day 
after purifving himself he was free to enter. But if the ('<jrpsc 
happened to be that of a relation he was unclean for thirty days and 
had to sliave his head before he might set fool within the holy 
precinct.-^ Again, in the (Ircek island of Clos persons who had 
offered the annual sacrifices to their departed friends were unclean 
for two days afterwards and might not enter a sanrtuary ; they had 
to purify themselves with water. ^ Similarly no one might go into 
the shrine of Men 'byrannus for ten da\s after being in contact with 
the dead.*’ Once more, at Stratomcca m C/aria a choius of thirty 
noble bo}s, clad m widte and holding branches in their bands, 
used to sing a hymn daily in honour of Zciis and Hecate: but if 
one of them w*ere sick or had suffered a domestic bereavement, he 
w'as for the time being excused, not permanently excluded, from the 

* See a 1)0 ve, p. 40. * I btt^;nhf‘rL:er. A? ^ 

The If ibhert feurnat^ April loo*. f^^nufu No'*. ^"7, Sy8. 

p. 680. 

^ Lucian, /V >it i 53. ' I c/*. w/. Nt>. 633. 
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performance of his sacred duties.^ On the analogy of these and 
similar cases we should expect to find the widowed Flamen tem- 
porarily debarred from the exercise of his office, not permanently 
relieved of it. 

However, in support of Dr. FarneH’s view I would cite an 
Indian parallel which was pointed out to me by Dr. W. H, R. 
Rivers. Among the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills in Southern India 
the priestly dairyman {palol) is a sacred personage, and his life, like 
that of the Flamen Dialis, is hedged in by many taboos. Now 
when a death occurs in his clan, the dairyman may not attend any 
of the funeral ceremonies unless he gives up office, but he may be 
re-elected after the second funeral ceremonies have been completed. 
In the interval his place must be taken by a man of another clan. 
Some eighteen or nineteen years ago a man named Karkievan 
resigned the office of dairyman when his wife died, but two years 
later he was re-elected and has held office ever since. There have 
meantime been many deaths in his clan, but he has not attended a 
funeral, and has not therefore had to resign his post again. 
Apparently in old times a more stringent rule prevailed, and the 
dairyman was obliged to vacate office whenever a death occurred in 
his clan. For, according to tradition, the clan of Keadrol was 
divided into its two existing divisions for the express purpose of 
ensuring that there might still bo men to undertake the office 
of dairyman when a death occurred in the clan, the men of the one 
division taking office whenever there was a death in the other.’^ 

At first sight this case may seem exactly parallel to the case of 
the Flamen Dialis and the Flaminica on Dr. I'amelFs theory; for 
here there can be no doubt whatever that it is the pollution of death 
which disqualifies the sacred dairyman from holding office, since, if 
he only avoids that pollution by not attending the funeral, he is 
allowed at the present day to retain his post. On this analogy we 
might suppose that it was not so much the death of his wife as the 
attendance at her funeral which compelled the Flamen Dialis to 
resign, especially as we know that he \vas expressly forbidden to 
touch a dead body or to enter the place where corpses were 
burned. 

but a closer inspection of the facts proves that the analogy 
breaks down at some important points. For though the Flamen 
Dialis was forbidden to touch a dead body or to enter a place where 
corpses were burned, he was permitted to attend a funeral ; ^ so that 
there could hardly be any objection to his attending the funeral of 
his wdfe. This permission clearly tells against the view that it was 


^ Cor/'itf Inscriptionufii (Jh'aerarum, 
\o. 2715- oiVt;? f^orcrta? ro[{S waKT'iVf 
<ap Tiffs ajVwf (h<nv vyieh ij wivSei 
oUeiu} where I understand 

^^oi'aia to mean “leave of absence.^’ 


2 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas 
(London, 1906), pp. 99^/* 

Aldus Gellius. x. 15* 24. 

^ Aldus Gellius. /.o : 
extqiii non est 
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the mere pollution of death which obliged him to resign office 
when his wife died. Further, and this is a point of fundamental 
difference between the two cases, whereas the Flamen Dial is was 
bound to be married, and married too by a rite of special solemnity,^ 
there is no such obligation on the sacred dairyman of the Todas ; 
indeed, if he is married, he is bound to live apart from his wife 
during his term of office.^ Surely the obligation laid on the 
Flamen Dialis to be married of itself implies that with the death of 
his wife he necessarily ceased to hold office : there is no need to 
search for another reason in the pollution of death which, as I have 
just shown, does not seem to square with the permission granted to 
the Flamen to attend a funeral. That this is indeed the true 
explanation of the rule in question is strongly suggested by the 
further and apparently parallel rule which forbade the Flamen to 
divorce his wife ; nothing but death might part them.^ Now the 
rule which enjoined that a Flamen must be married, and the 
rule which forbade him to divorce his wife, have obviously nothing 
to do with the pollution of death, yet they can hardly be separated 
from the other rule that with the death of his wdfe he vacated office. 
All three rules are explained in the most natural way on the hypothesis 
which I have adopted, namely, that this married priest and priestess 
had to perform in common certain rites which the husband could 
not perform without his wife. The same obvious solution of the 
problem ^vas suggested long ago by Plutarch, who, after asking why 
the Flamen Dialis had to lay down office on the death of his wife, 
says, amongst other things, that “ perhaps it is because she performs 
sacred rites along with him (for many of the rites may not be per- 
formed without the presence of a married woman), and to marry 
another wife immediately on the death of the first would hardly be 
possible or decent.” * This simple explanation of the rule seems 


^ (iaius^ InKttt. 1 . I 1 2. ^'‘(]uod jus 
I'tiam no<it}t\' iemporihus in nm : 
nant jin mines id est Diah s 

{hnnnair\ item 

rum^nii>iexj(inc<u*is nati non h i^untii} ; 
ai ne ijst i/nin'cm win con/an < a/ione 
Siuerdotium haku po^ uni": Servius 
on Vitgil, Aen, iv, 103. ijiiae >€'• nd 
jarreafa^ nitpiia<! ptvtinef^ fjuiiu'i 
jiamiHcm et Jlaminit am jure pent i fit u> 
in matrimonium nceessc , rni enn-r." 
For a fuller docription of the rile ^ec 
Servius, on ^’irgil, Aon. iv. 374. 
From the testimony of (laiu', it n|>f>eais 
that not only the Flamen Dialis but all 
the other principal Flamens were 
bound to be married. 

2 \V. H. R. Rivers, I he Tixia", p. 
99. According to an old acr aint. 


iheie w.as an important oxcejUion to 
the rule, but Dr, Kners w.is not able 
to \erify it ; he understood ih.it during 
the tenure f)f Ins otfue the dairxm.an is 
really celibate. 

* Anlu> (ielbu'', I 5. 23, '‘'Matri- 
monium tlamnui ni r mcifr tiiiimi jn^ 
non (d" \ I c'^tu''. ho, e<]. f). 

Muller, s.v. “ F]amme</’ ; rintnrrh. 
Quatdione^ Pomaihi^^ 50. I’liitarcb 
menMon-^ an illeuai e\re]'n"ii that 
in hi'' own time the I m]*eror Domitian 
allowed a bhimen to (]ivr)i!e ln\ wife. 
l)Ut the cerenKtny of tlie <li\or<.e was 
attende<l by “many awful, ‘'trange, 
and ghiomy ritc> ” fjcrforme*! by the 
priests. 

‘ Plutarch, Qua* titeiu Msomanae. 50. 
That the wives (T Roman priests ai<led 
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quite sufficient, and it wouli clearly hold good whether I am 
right or wrong in further supposing that the human husband 
and wife in this case represented a divine husband and wife, a god 
and goddess, to wit Jupiter and Juno, or rather Dianus (Janus) and 
Diana ; ^ and that supposition in its turn might still hold good even 
if I were wrong in further conjecturing that of this divine pair the 
•goddess (Juno or rather Diana) was originally the more important 
partner. 


§ 2. T/ie Marriage of the Roman Gods 


The theory 
that the 
Roman 
gods were 
celibate is 
contra* 
dieted by 
Varro and 
Seneca. 


On the other hand, in so far as it assumes that the Roman gods 
were married, my theory would certainly be untenable if Dr. Farnell 
were right in assuming, on the authority of Mr. W. Warde Fowler, 
that the Roman gods were celibate.^ On that subject, however, 
Varro, the most learned of Roman antiquaries, was of a contrary 
opinion. He affirmed in the most unambiguous language that the 
old Roman gods were married, and in saying so he spoke not of 
the religion of his own day, which had been modified by Greek 
influence, but of the religion of the ancient Romans, his ancestors.^ 
Seneca ridiculed the marriage of the Roman gods, citing as examples 
the marriages of Mars and Bel Ion j, of Vulcan and Venus, of Neptune 
and Saiacia, and adding sarcastically that some of the goddesses were 
spinsters or widows, such as Populonia, Fulgora, and Rumina. whose 
fa led charms or unamiable character had failed to attract a suitor."* 
Again, the learned Seivius, w'hose commentary on Virgil is a 


their hu'>I>an<]s in the performance of 
sacred rites !>. mentioned fjy Dionydu^, 
of I [alicarn who attributes the 
institution of these joint priesthoods 
to Romulus {Antique. Rom. ii. 22). 

* Tiie epithet Uialcs, which was 
applied to the Klaminica a.', well as to 
the Flamen (Aldus (rellius, 15. 26 ; 
Sergiu-', on \’irgil. At’Ji. i\. 137} 

would of itself pto\e that IiusImikI and 
wd'e served the same ^od iir [i.iu of 
gods; and whde the word was iioul>!- 
tiilly <len\ed by \ arro from lo\e t/V 
I.atina, v. S4), we are expressly 
tolil that the Fiamen was the priest 
and the Flammiea the piiestess of that 
got! (Plut.irch, Quat\A. Rom. 109; 
Fe-'tus, p. 92, ed. C'. O. Muller, .cr. 

Flamnieo ’d. There is therefoie 
every reason to accept the statement of 
Flutarch {Qitaest. Root. 86) that the 
Flammiea was reputerl to sacred to 
Juno, the divine partner of Jupiter, in 
spite {)f the objections raised by Mr, 
W, Warde Fowler {C/asshai Rerieti^ 


i\. (1905) pp 474 -W). 

“ 7 'he Hibbcrt Jouruai, iv. (1906) 

p. 932. 

Augustine. Do nvitafe Dei., iv. 
32, Diiit otiam [y< f/. larro] de 
i^c'fiorationibus deorum mo^if ad poetas 
quant ad physito.^ fuisse popuios ///- 
tUuaioi., et tdeo t't soxunt et ycnerai tones 
diorton majores sues., id I'o feres 
itedtdi^\'e Romanos et eorum ionsiiiuisse 
iOtijuyta." 

^ Seneca, quoted l)y Augustine, De 
eiritaf^ /h'i\ \\. lo, “ Quid quod ef 
matrio.oniii. tnquif, deortim juni^tmuSy 
et tie pie q u idem., /rat i urn a< <101 or uni I 
Tellonam JIarti eontoeamus^ Vuleana 
Teuerem, Neptuno SaAuiam, Quosdam 
iamen eaelibes relinquimus, quasi eon- 
ditio dtfeierit, pi at set tim cunt quae dam 
Z’lduae sint., ut Populonia., z'el Itdgora 
et diva Rumina : qutbus non mtior 
pet I tore m de/unseP In this pas-sage 
the marriage of Venus to Vulcan is 
probably (»reek ; all fhe rest is pure 
Roman. 
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gold mine of Roman religious lore, informs us that the pontiffs The 
celebrated the marriage of the infernal deity Orciis with very great marriage of 
solemnity ; ^ and for this statement he would seem to have had the 
authority of the pontifical books themselves, for he refers to them 
in the same connection only a few lines before. As it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the pontiffs would solemnise any foreign * 
rites, we may safely assume that the marriage of Orcus was not 
borrowed from Greek mythology, but was a genuine old Roman 
ceremony, and this is all the more probable because Servius, our 
authority for the custom, has recorded some curious and obviously 
ancient taboos which were observed at the marriage and in the 
ritual of Ceres, the goddess who seems to have been joined in 
wedlock to Orcus. One of these taboos forbade the use of wine, 
the other forbade persons to name their father or daughter.- 

Further, the learned Roman antiquary Aulus Gellius quotes Evidence 
from “ tlie books of the priests of tlie Roman people and from°f^^'^^ 
“ancient prayers’' (the highest possible authority on the subject) a 
list of old Roman deities, in which there seem to be at least five marriage 
pairs. of males and females.^ More than that he proves conclusively 
by quotations from Plautus, the annalist Cn. Gellius, and Licinius 
Imbrex that these old writers certainly regarded one at least of the 
pairs (Mars and Nerio) as husband and wife;^ and we hav^e good 
ancient evidence for viewing in the same light three others of the 
pairs. Thus the old annalist and antiquarian L. Cincius Alimentus, 
wdio fought against Hannibal and was captured by him, affirmed in 
his work on the Roman calendar that Maia was the wife of Vulcan p*" 
and as there was a Flamen of Vulcan, who sacrificed to Maia on 
May Day,^ it is reasonable to suppose that he was assisted in the 
ceremony by a Flaminica, his wife, just as on my hypothesis the 
Flamen Dialis was assisted by his wife the Flaminica, Again, that 


* Servius, on \'irgil, i. 344, 

“ .7// W £Kt satntviy aliiid tiuptia\ 
Cere ft telehrarc^ in (pubns re vera 
vinttni adhibcri nefis' f iterate quae Oni 
nupfiae dieebantu}\ qua<x pracuntia 
sua pontifices nii^entt selemnitatc tele- 
brabanf. *' 

2 Servius, on Virgil. Ctore; 1. 344. 
and on Aen. iv. 58. As to the pro- 
hibition of wine, compare Macro! .ms, 
Saturn, iii. 1 1. 

^ Aulus (icllius, xiii. 23 (22), i 

Conprecaliones deum inmorialiuniy 
quae ritu Romano Jiunt^ expositae ’uint 
in libris sacerdotum populi Romani tt 
in pie risque antiquis orationibus. In 
his scnptum est : Luam Sat urn ly 
Salaeiam Neptuni^ Horam Qun iniy 
a rites Quirinif Mai am Volcani. 


Ileriem Junoni^y Mdes Mar/is Neide- 
nemqur Martis." As to this list see 
Ml. \V. Wanic Fowler, Rowan Fes- 
iii'a/s i>J the /\nod of the Rt public^ 
pp. 60-62, who (Iocs not admit that 
the couples recorded are hus!>ands and 
w ives. 

•* AuIus fjelluis, \iiK 23 l 22 (. Ii-i6 

Macrohius. Saturn, i. 12. 18. 

As to rincius's work on the faiendai 
■'Ce lb., i, 12. 12 ; and as to his life 
and works in general ‘^ce M. Srhnnz, 
Gesehichtt dcr joniiuhen PiftdaGtry 
i.* 99. The annalist L. C'alpurnius 
Piso said that the name of Vulcan’s 
wife was Majcsins, not Maia (Macro- 
bius, .Saturn, i. 12. I Si. 

^ Macrobiu«, Saturn, i. 12. i8. 
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Paternity 

and 

maternity 
of Roman 
deities 


Salacia was the wife of Neptune is plainly implied by Varro,^ and 
positively affirmed by Seneca, Augustine, and Servius.^ Again, 
Ennius appears to have regarded Hora as the wife of Quirinus, for 
in the first book of his Annals he declared his devotion to that 
divine pair.^ In fact, of the five pairs of male and female deities 
cited by Aulus Gellius from the priestly books and ancient prayers 
the only one as to which we have not independent evidence that it 
consisted of a husband and wife is Saturn and Lua ; and in regard 
to Lua we know that she was spoken of as a mother,^ which renders 
it not improbable that she was also a wife. However, according to 
some very respectable authorities the wife of Saturn was not Lua, 
but Ops,® so that we have two independent lines of proof that 
Saturn was supposed to be married. Lastly, it seems difficult to 
deny that the epithets ** father ” and “ mother which the Romans 
bestowed on many of their deities ® do really imply paternity and 
maternity ; and if the implication is admitted, the inference appears 
to i)e inevitable that these divine l>eings were supposed to exercise 
sexual functions, whether in lawful marriage or in unlawful 
concubinage. As to Jupiter m [)articiilar his paternity is positively 
atte>ted by Latin inscriptions, one of them \ery old, which describe 
1‘ortuna Lriniigcnia, the great goddess of Pr,iencste, as his daughter.' 
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Pesviu. In ' -rip: 7 nit I f.atinaf Setfifar^ 
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d/j/AAeg/V, i. 1542; Ct. \Vi.%owa, 
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On the whole, if we follow the authority of the ancients them- Wc must 
selves, we have no choice hut to conclude that the Roman gods, 
like those of many other early peoples, were married. It is true Kom.tn 
that, compared with the full-blooded gods of (Ireece, tlie deities of Rods wm* 
Rome appear to us shadowy creatures, pale abstractions garbed 
in little that can vie with the gorgeous pall of myth and story 
which (Grecian fancy threw around its divine creation'^, ^'ei the few 
specimens of Roman mythology which have survived the wreck of 
antiquity ^ justify us in believing that they are but fragments of far 
more copious traditions which have perished At all events the 
comparative aridity and barrenness of the Roman religious imagina- 
tion is no reason for setting aside the positive testimony of learned 
Roman writers as to a point of fundamental importance in their 
own religion about which they could hardly be mistaken, it should 
never be forgotten that on this subject the ancients had access to 
many sources of information which are no longer open to us, and 
for a modern scholar to reject their evidence in favour of a personal 
impression derived from a necessarily imperfect knowledge of the 
facts seems scarcely consistent with sound principles of history and 
criticism.^ 

^ 3. Children of IJvinf^ Parents in Ritual 

But Dr. Farnell adduces another argument in support of his Rule of 
view that it was the pollution of death which obliged the widowed 
Flamen Dialis to resign the priesthood. He points to what he con- ntuai that 

certani 

Religion ttnd Kultus dcr Ronier, p. - In si]p[X)rt of his view that the oftices 
209. I ha\*e to thank my learned an<i Roman'' did not think of their gods could onlv 

candid friend Mr. W. \Vanie Fowler as marrieil. Mr. Warde Fowler alleges held by 

for referring me to this good evidence that “ <<?/ no ptned ztuu they Imjvs wljose 

of Jupiter's paternal character. For in/erestrd in tht i^ods t/nnnth’fs^ ///// par* nts 

evidence of the paternity of the Roman only in th< ir ttlaiions to //;//;///?/ ''vr*’ ix.th 

fire-god sec my Irctiire<^ on ihe Early heings'' {Clasueal /\e:nii\ i\. 475). 

Iii<:tory of the Ktnyship^ pp. 2l8.ryy. With all respect fi>r Mr. W.irde 

Fowler's authority on Roman rehgiem. 

I Such, for example, as the hives of I am unable tfj gl^e ninrh weight to 

Veitumnus for Pomona (( )vid. Metavr this particular opjni<»n of his, because 

xiv, 623 jyy.), of Jupiter fu Juturna it seems to be a mere assumption 

(Ovid, ladi^ ii. 585 yy.), and of i>ased on negati\e evidenee and ton 

Janus foi Carna (Ovid, ladi, vi. loi tradirted hy such fragment'* of Roman 

and for Cama'^ene (Servius. on mythokigy as have survived. See tht 

Virgil, Aen vni. 330I. The water- preecduig note. 

nymph Jutuina beloved by Jupiter i-* The marriage of the Roman go<i^ 

''aid to have l>een the daughter of the hu" been dcniecl by F, Aust (/>;/ 

river Vulturnus, the wife of Janus, and Reltytcu der R> rirr, pp. 19 t./. ) are' 

the mother of b^ontus (Arnobius, Ad- G. Wis^owa (Ri-ifyien nnl Kuliu^ dfi 

rvrvrrr Nat lone iii. 29). Janus in Rower, p. 23) H' well as by Mr. \\ 

particular would seem to have been Wanlc Fowler. On the other h.and. 

the theme of many myths, and his the evidence for it has been clcarl) 

claim to he a genuine Italian god has and concisely stated by L. Preller. 

never l^een disputed. Romi-ehe Mytholoyud' i. 55 ' 57 - 
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siders the analogy of the rule of Greek ritual which required that 
certain sacred offices should be discharged only by a boy whose parents 
were both alive. ^ This rule he would explain in like manner by 
supposing that the death of one or both of his parents would render 
a boy ceremonially impure and therefore unfit to perform religious 
functions. Dr. Farnell might have apparently strengthened his case 
by observing that the Flamen Dialis and the Flaminica Dialis were 
themselves assisted in their office, the one by a boy, the other by a 
girl, both of whose parents must be alive. ^ At first sight this fits in 
peifectly with his theory: the Flamen, the Flaminica, and their 
youthful ministers were all rendered incapable of performing their 
sacred duties by the taint or corruption of death. 

But a closer scrutiny of the argument reveals a flaw. It proves 
too much. For observe that in these Greek and Roman offices 
held by boys and girls the disqualification caused by the death of a 
parent is necessarily lifelong, since the bereavement is irreparable. 
Accordingly, if Dr. Farnelhs theory is right, the ceremonial pollution 
which is the cause of the disqualification must also be lifelong ; in 
other words, every orphan is ceremonially unclean for life and 
thereby excluded for ever from the discharge of sacred duties. So 
s\vee{)inu a rule would at a ^tr()ke exclude a large, if not the larger, 
part of the pO['U latum of any country frnm the offii'ts of religion, 
and lay them permanent 1\ under all those burdensome restrictions 
v\fucii the [)oIIution of death entail> among many nations; for 
obviously a large, if the larger, part of tlie population of any 
country at any time has lost one or both of its parents by death. 
\o people, so far as I know, has ever carried the theory of the 
ceremonial pollution of death to this extremity in practice. And 
even if it were suppo^^ed that the taint wore off or evaporated with 
time from common folk so as to let them go al)OUt their common 
duties in everyday life, would it not still cleave to [iriests ? If it 
incapacitated the Flamen s mini>ter, would it not incapacitate the 
I'lamen himself? In other words, would not the Flamen Dialis be 
obliged to vacate office on the death of his father or mother ? There 
IS no hint in ancient writers that he had to do so. And while 
It IS generally unsafe to argue from the silence of our authorities, 
I think that we may do so in this case without being rash ; for 
Plutarch not only mentions but discusses the rule which obliged the 
Flamen Dialis to resign office on the death of his wife, ^ and if he 


* 7'he ) t Rut April lOO^, 

p. 689 Such a {><iy \\,as c.allcii a Tats 
‘'.1 Ik^v lilooming on bith 
''ities,** the metaphor being flrann from 
a tree which sends out branches on 
both sides. See Plato, Laxvs^ xi. S, 
p. 927 r> ; Pollux, iii. 25; Hes>chius 
and Suidas, afx(^B(x\y]x, 


“ Festus, p. 93, ed. C. O. Muller, 
r.r?’. Flaminius " and Flaniinia.*’ 
That certain Roman rites had to be 
|x:rformed by the children of living 
parents is mentioned in general terms 
by Dionysius of Halicarnas.sus {Anii- 
quit. Rom, ii. 22). 

3 rhil*vrch, Quaestiofu's Rornarja€, 50. 
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had known of a parallel rule which compelled him to retire on the 
death of a parent, he would surely have mentioned it. liut if the 
ceremonial pollution which would certainly be caused by the death 
of a parent did not compel the Flamen Dial is to vacate office, we 
may safely conclude that neither did the similar pollution caused by 
the death of his wife, d'hus the argument adduced by Dr. Farneil 
in favour of liis view pioves on analysis to tell stronuly against it. 

But if the rule w’hich excluded orphans frrjin certain sacred 
offices cannot with any probability [)e explained on the theory of 
their ceremonial pollution, it may be worth while to mejuire whether 
another and better explanation of the rule cannot be found, f or 
that purpose I shall collect all the < a^es of it knowm to me. 'I'lic 
collection is doubtless far from complete : I only offer it as a 
starting-point for research. 

At the time of the vintage, which in (Ircece falls in Octidjcr, 
Athenian boys chosen from every tribe assembled at the sanctuary 
of Dionysus, the gc^d of the vine, d'here, branches of vines laden 
with rijre grapes were given to them, and holding them in their 
hands they raced to the sanctuary of Athena Sciras, d'he winner 
received and drained a cup containing a mixture of olive-oil, wane, 
honey, cheese, and barley-groats. It was necessary that botli the 
parents of each of these boy-runners should be alive.^ At the 
same festival, and perhaps on the same day, an Athenian boy, whose 
parents must both be alive, carried in procession a branch of olive 
wreathed with white and purple wool and decked wuth fruits of 
many kinds, while a chorus sang that the branch bore figs, fat 
loaves, honey, oil, and wine. Fhus they went in jirocession to a 
temple of Apollo, at the door of which the hoy deposited the holy 
bough. The ceremony is said to have I>een instituted by the 
Athenians in obedience to an oracle for the purpose of supplicat- 
ing the help of the god in a season of dearth.- bimilar bfmghs 
similarly laden with fruits and loaves were hung np on the doors of 
every Athenian house and allowed to remain there a year, at the 
end of W’hich they w’ere rejilared by fresh ones. While the branch 
was being fastened to the door, a boy whose [)a rents were both 
alive recited the same verses about the branch bearing figs, fat 
loaves, honey, oil, and wine. This custom also is said to have 
been instituted for the sake of putting an end to a dearth. ^ The 
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FBroclus, in Photius, BihJwthcca^ pp. 214 
p. 322 A, ed. I. Bekker ; Athenaeus, * Kustathius, on Homer, 
xi. 92, pp. 495 ; Scholiast on 495 W*’ *283; KiymolOi^h urfi Magnum, 

Xicander, 109. Only p. 303. 18 sqq.-i FJp€(Tni'vrj : I’lu- 

the last of these writers mentions that tarch, 22. According to a 

the boys had to be As to scholiast cm Aristophanes xPluius^ 

this and the following custom, see A. 10541, the branch might l>e either of 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadi Athen im olive or laurel. 

AUertunty pp. 278 sqq , ; W. Mann- ^ Scholiast c>n Aii-stojihancs, Plutus^ 
hardt, Antike \Fdld~ und FeldkuPe, 1054. 
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people of Magnesia on the Maeander vowed a bull every year to 
Zeus, the Saviour of the City, in the month of Cronion, at the 
beginning of sowing, and after maintaining the animal at the public 
expense throughout the winter they sacrificed it, apparently at 
harvest-time, in the following summer. Nine boys and nine girls, 
whose fathers and mothers were all living, took part in the religious 
services of the consecration and the sacrifice of the bull. At the 
' consecration public prayers were offered for the safety of the city 
and the land, for the safety of the citizens and their wives and 
children, for the safety of all that dwelt in the city and the land, 
for peace and wealth and abundance of corn and all other fruits, 
and for the cattle. A herald led the prayers, and the priest and 
priestess, the boys and girls, the high officers and magistrates, ail 
joined in these solemn petitions for the welfare of their country.^ 

Xhe rites thus far described, in which boys and girls of living 
parents took part, were clearly ceremonies intended specially to 
empi )\r<i ensure the fertility of the soil. This is indicated not merely by the 
\n thr riles nature of the rites and of tlie prayers or verses which accompanied 
them, but alM) by the seasons at which they were observed ; for 
tficse were the vintage, the harvest-home, and the beginning of 
sowing. W'e mu* therefore conii^rc a riiNtmn practised by the 
Roman brethren of the bioug!ie<i Field'^ ( . //*;vr/e^), a college 
of pr:t">ts uiiose business it was to perform the rites deemed neces- 
sary for the urowtfi of the c orn. As a haii^^e of office they wore 
wreaths of corn-ears, and paid tlieir devotions to an antique goddess 
of fertility, the I )ea l)ia. Fler fiome was in a grove of ancient 
evergreen oaks and laurels out in tiie ( ampagna, five miles from 
Rome. Hither every year in the month of May, when the fields 
were ripe or n[iening to the su kle, rcapeil ears of the new corn were 
hrotuht and hallowed iiy the bret’urcn with (piaint rites, that a 
blessing might rest on the ('oming harvest, ddie first or preliminary 
consecration of the ears, however, took place, not in the grove, hut 
in the luui^e of the .\raster of the brethren at Rome, Here the 
brethren were waited upon by toui free-born boys, the children of 
hviriL; fathers and mother'^. \\ hile the brethren reclined on couches, 
the bnv's were allowed to sit on <'hair> and partake of the feast, and 
when it vvas over they ('arned the rest of t!ic now hallovved corn and 
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In these and all other rites intended to ensure the fertility of in femiiiy 
the ground, of cattle, or of human beings, the employment of 
children of living parents seems to be intelligible on the principle |,*enVuf 
of sympathetic magic ; for such children might be deemed fuller such 
of life than orphans, either because they “flourished on both sides,” 
as the Greeks put it, or because the very survival of their parents 
might be taken as a proof that the stock of which the children came on the 
was vigorous and therefore able to impart of its superabundant 

, of svm- 

energy to others. . . . , . inthet.c 

But the rites in which the children of living parents are required mngic 
to ofliciate do not always aim at promoting the growth of the crops. Sons ui 
At Olympia the olive-branches which formed the victors’ crowns 
had to be cut from a sacred tree with a golden sickle by a lad whose 
father and mother must be both alive. ^ The tree was a nild olive to cut liic 
growing within the htfly i)ie( inct, at the west end of the temple 
Zeus. It bore the name of tlie Olive of the lair Crown, and near oiympvA 

it was an altar to the Xymphs of the Fair C'rowns.^ At Delphi nnd the 

every eighth year a sacred drama or miracle-play was acted which i-^urel- 

drew' crowds of spectators from all parts of Greece. It set forth 

the slaying of the Dragon by Apollo. The principal part was 

sustained by a lad, the son of living parents, who seems to have 

personated the god himself. In an open space the likeness of a 

lordly palace, erected for the occasion, represented the Dragon’s 
den. It was attacked and burned by the lad, aided by women who 
carried blazing torches. When the Dragon had received his deadly 
wound, the lad, still acting the part of the god, fled far away to 
be purged of the guilt of blood in the beautiful Vale of Tempe, 
where the Peneus flows in a deep wooded gorge between the 
snowy peaks of Olympus and Ossa, its smooth and silent tide 

shadowed by overhanging trees and tall white cliffs. In places 

these great crags rise abruptly from the stream an<i api)roach 
each other so near that only a narrow strij) of sky is visible over- 
head ; but where they recede a little, the meadows at their foot 
are verdant with evergreen shrubs, among which Apollo's own laurel 
may still be seen. In antiquity the god himself, stained ^\lth the 
Dragon’s blood, is said to have come, a haggard footsore way- 
farer, to this wild secluded glen and there plucked branches from 
one of the laurels that grew in its green thickets beside the 
rip{)ling river. Some of them he used to twine a wreath for his 

That the rites performed by the Ar^al K.mrJ, M\fk> jj. 20 ; 

Brothers were inten<icd t*’ make the J. Mar'^juar U, }-^rr,'<hi Slaat ~ <r:vr,h 

field'! Ivear Corn expressly stated by *■ 447 ' 4 '*- J 

Varrn (/V Itn^-ua [.aiiva^ v, S5, A’u'tu: >i\r pp. 

‘‘ Frah. - An'iUs ihAi suuty gui w 485-4SS 

/':Fa tz fa.ntut u* fru^y' ’ >chohast Pr-'b'r, Oo w/. in. 

ferauf ” ). On the Arv.ii Brothers Co. 

and tl.cii rites s^ce aKo L. rrel'er, ^ Fau-^ania"-, ^15 3 * 
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brows, one of them he carried in his hand, doubtless in order that, 
guarded by the sacred plant, he might escape the hobgoblins which 
dogged his steps. So the boy, his human representative, did the 
same, and brought back to Delphi wreaths of laurel from the same 
tree to be awarded to the victors in the Pythian games. Hence 
the whole festival of the Slaying of the Dragon at Delphi went by 
the name of the Festival of Crowning.^ From this it appears 
that at Delphi as well as at Olympia the boughs whicli were used 
to crown the victors had to be cut from a sacred tree by a boy 
whose parents must be both alive. 

At Thebes a festival called the Laurel- bearing was held once in 
every eight years, when branches of laurel were carried in procession 
to the temple of Apollo. The principal part in the procession was 
taken by a boy who held a laurel bough and bore the title of the 
Laurel-bearer : he seems to have personated the god himself. His 
hair hung down on his shoulders, and he wore a golden crown, a 
bright-coloured robe, and shoes of a special shape : both his parents 
must be alive.^ We may suppose that the golden crowm which he 
wore was fashioned in the shape of laurel leaves and replaced a 
wreath of real laurel, d’hus the boy with the laurel wreath on 
his head and the laurel l)oiigh in fu- liand would resemble the 
tra<litionaI e>jui[uuent Apollo uhen iie piirifi'd himself for the 
slaughter of the diagon. \Vc may <'onje< ture that at d’hebes the 
Laureid)earer oruinally personated not Apoilo hut the local hero 
i 'idinus, wlio slew the drag(')n and had like Apollo to purify himself 
for the slaughter, d'ho conjecture is confirmed by vase paintings 
which represent Cadmus crowned uith laurel preparing to attack the 
dragon or .at^tually in combat with the monster, while goddes^^es 
bond over him holding out wreaths of laurel a', the mede of \ictory.^ 
1 >n this h\p<•the^is tlie octennial Delphic Festival of Crowning and 
the octennial Theban l'esti\al of Laurel-bearing were closely akin : 
in i)otii the prominent jxirt played by tlie laurel was piirihcalory or 
e\piatoryd Thus at ()l\in[)ia, Delphi, and I'he'oes a l)o\ uhose 


• riar iroh. // tt. r (r/.?, , 12 ; 

/ ■ . /' Hfu, 15; At Ion, 

I'hii //.’wV/v.;, in. i ; Str.ih<>. i\, 3, 
12, p. 422. In .1 note f'H 
m 7. hi. pp. 53 ;/ ] I have 

the te-'tiv.il more fjlly nnh 
0 M . ‘e l parallt*]''. A; to the 

\'he I'f Tempo, sec W. M, Leake. 
/'f /ft Ah’/V’/; (/irc /, ni. 300 
The thetone 'T Loy ixh.v. 6. S) 
his l.i'he«I tile 'p.moth and ''ilont cinient 
of the I'eneiH into a roaring torrent. 

- ProciiH, in rhotiu'5, />r V.ch, r, 
ol. 1. Bekkcr, p. 321. 

‘ W. H. Koscher, /tMio/i dcr 
Uflii rern, ii. S30, 


S S30. t hi an L:r;o,'.in initrtT the 
scene of thd!r.'!'''s i>*nd».U witli the 
drai^'Ci ts sv.n-'uid.. i sw'h a ^^^ealh of 
Laurel (Iv-'chtr. g , 11, So2l Mr. 

L. Cn.'k ua^ thi’ tira t*» rail atton- 
ti'*n to t!ic-c \asC'pi.ntina'‘ m con- 
tirmation of my view that the Festival 
of the Laurel -I rearing celebrated the 
de-trU''n‘»n « 4 * the dragon by Cadmus. 
See r, w. fioog) p. 41 1 

note 224 : and my note Fausaaias, 
i\-, 10, 4 ivo|. V, pp. 41 J-//.). 

^ I have examined lH>th festivals 
moie cio>eiv in the forthcoming third 
edition of 7 h'cu^'h^ and have 
shown grounds for holding that the 
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parents were both alive was entrusted with the duty of cutting or 
wearing a sacred wreath at a great festival which recurred at intervals 
of several yearsd Why a hoy of living parents should be chosen it" \Meaths 
for such an office is not at first sight clear ; the reason might be 
more obvious if we understood the ideas in which the custom of j^muKas, 
wearing wreaths and crowns had its origin. Probably in many roukj 
cases wreaths and crowns were amulets before they were ornaments; 
in other words, their first intention may have been not so mucli to cluidren of 
adorn the head as to protect it from harm by surrounding it with a livini^ 
plant, a metal, or any other thing which was supjioscd to possess the 
magical virtue of banning baleful inlluences. On this hypothesis ^hos.^n 10 
we can understand not only why sacred persons such as priests and cut ,\n<i 
kings wore crowns, but also why dead bodies, sacrificial victims, 
and in certain circumstances even inanimate objects such as the 
implements of sacrifice, the doorr^ (jf houses, and so forth, were 
decorated or rather guarded by wreaths.- Further, on thi^ h\po- 


oM octennial c\rle in (ircece, based 
on an attempt to harnumise scalar and 
lunar time, gave rise to an octennial 
festival at \\hich the mythical marriage 
of the sun and moon was celebrated by 
the dramatic marriage of human actors, 
W'ho appear sometimes to have been 
the king and queen. In the Laurel- 
bearing at Thebes a clear reference 
to the astronomical character of the 
festival is contained in tlie emhlems of 
the sun, moon, star'*, and days of the 
year which were carried in procession 
(Proclus, /.c. ); ami another reference 
to it may be detected in the legendary 
marriage of Cadmus and Ilnrrnonia. 
Dr. L. K. Farneli suj)pc)ses tliat the 
festival of the I.aujel-hearing “ f>elongs 
to the Maypole processions universal in 
the peasant -religion f)f Kurope, of which 
the object is to quicken the vitalising 
])owers of the year in the middle of 
spring or at the beginning of summer 
( Y'/w Ciiih' of thf Grti k States^ iv. 2S5), 
But this explanation ap|)ears to be in- 
consistent with the octennial period of 
the festival. 

1 We may conjecture that the 
Olympic, like the Delphic and the 
Theban, festival was at fir-'t octennial, 
though in historical times it was 
quadriennial. Certainiy it .seems to 
have been based on an octennial cycle. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
ni. 15 (20) ; Aug. Boerkh on Pindar. 
i?r r p. 13S ; L. Ideler. 
ILindhticYi dir mafhiJfijtr.hrn uftd 


ii'i h)2isJi< }i CVb c;/c’ '(\ 7 < , i. 366 ; 

G. F. Fngci, “ Zeitrechnung der 
Griechen und Rc»mer,"' in I wan Muller's 
Naiidbuch dcr classi’^cYicn Alicrtums- 
wisstusihaft^ i. 605 sq. ; K. O. Muller, 
Die Verier,^ ii. 483. The J’ythian 
games, which appear to have been at 
first identical W’ith the Delphic Festival 
of Crowning, were held originally at 
intervals of eight instead of four years. 
See the Sclioliast on Pindar, Pyth. Af- 
yitt/i. p. 298, cd, A. Boeckh; Censorinus, 
/V dl^' fia^ali, wiii. 6 ; compare 
Kustathius on Jlomcr, D//, in, 267, 
p. 1466. 29. As to the original 

identity of tlie Pythian games and the 
Festual ofC'rovimng, see Th. Schrei]»cr, 
Py!hok('^it,^<i (I/'g^sic, 1879), 
PP- 37 '/• J A. B. Cook, m Grlkdore^ 
sv. 11904) p]). 404 Y 

2 On the use of crowns and wreath.s 
in classical antiquity, see W. SmiilPs 
Y'^uti 'vary ct and Roman Aiiii- 

quittesi^ I. 545 “Corona"; 

Darcmbcrg ct Saglio, Dh tnninaire 
do' AnfiquiGi Gy> ' et Ro?na7fie^^ 
in. 1520J//. In time of mr^uming the 
ancients laid a^ide crown-' (Alhtnaeus, 
\v. 16, p. 675 and v) did the 
king at Athens when he triid a homi* 
cnie ( Arist'- tle, L\ n^-jinih n rj At/i,ns^ 
57). I mention these casts bccau.se 
they seem to r-*rdbct with the theory 
in the text, in accordance with whicli 
crowns might he regarded as amulet.s 
t'» protect the wearer against gh<i',ts 
and the pdlution fif blof^Kl. 
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thesis we may perhaps perceive w’hy children of living parents 
were specially chosen to cut or wear sacred wreaths. Since such 
children were apparently supposed to be endowed with a more 
than common share of vital energy, they might be deemed peculiarly 
fitted to make or wear amulets which were designed to protect the 
wearer from injury and death : the current of life which circulated 
in their own veins overflowed, as it were, and reinforced the magic 
virtue of the wreath. For the same reason such children would 
naturally be chosen to personate gods, as they seemingly were at 
Delphi and Thebes. 

At Ephesus, if we may trust the evidence of the Greek romance- 
writer, Heliodorus, a boy and girl of living parents used to hold for a 
year the priesthood of Apollo and Artemis respectively, ^^"hen their 
period of office was nearly expired, they led a sacred embassy to 
Delos, the birthplace of the divine brother and sister, where they 
supierintended the musical and athletic contests and laid down the 
priesthood.^ At Rome no girl might be chosen a Vestal Virgin 
unless both her father and mother were living; -yet there is no 
evidence or probability that a Vestal vacated oftu.e on the death of 
a parent ; indeed <he generally held office for life.'^ I’hi-. alone may 
siiffwe to prt)ve t!iat the eu'^toin of entrU'tirg ( ertani tl duties 
to children of hu'ng paieii;^ n ha-Ld tn . m I’ut.un that 

orphins a> ‘'iich WLre ('creniornary unclLan. Aeiip, tr-e dancing 
prie^t^ of Mar>, the Saiii, rnii^t lie <^if living p.nvi.t'' A I ut in 
the ea^c <'f the W’stal^ tins ronditii.n pro!/ab!v onh a; rdied at the 
date of their election, for they seem like the t<j have held 

office for iife. At all events we read of a e ld gciuleman who 


still .skipped and (Mpered about as a dvincing prie-t with an agility 
which threw the efforts of his )oiinger colleague'^ into the slKule.*^ 
Again, at tlie publi<' games in Romo hoys of living parents had to 
est'ort the images of tlic g(;ds in their sacred cars, and it was a dire 
omen if one of them relaxed his hold on tiie holy cart or let a strap 
uf ^hp from his fingers/’ And \\hen the stout Roman heart vns 
shak;-n by the niipalling news that soniehod) liad been ^tria k ]»y 
lightning, that the sky had somevh^re been Ngihhnlv < vena^t, c>r 
that a she-mulc had been safely delivered c>f a c'oh. ho\ . and giiR 
whose fathers and nv^thers were still alive u^ed to be ^oug’nt out aivl 
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employed to help in expiating the terrific prodigy.^ Again, when 
the Capitol had been sacked and burned by the disorderly troops of 
Vitellius, solemn jireparations w^era made to rebuild it. The whole 
area was enclosed by a cordon of fillets and wreaths. Then soldiers 
chosen for their auspicious names entered within the barriers holding 
l^ranches of lucky trees in their hands ; and afterwards the Vestal 
Virgins, aided by boys and girls of living parents, washed the 
foundations with water drawn from springs and rivers.^ In this 
ceremony the choice of such children seems to be based on the same 
idea as the choice of such water ; for as running water is deemed to 
be especially alive,^ so the vital current might be thouglit to flow 
without interruption in the children of living parents but to stagnate 
in orphans. Hence the children of living parents rather than orphans 
\vould naturally be chosen to pour the living water over the founda- 
tions, and so to lend something of their own vitality or endurance to 
a budding that was designed to last for ever. 

On the same principle we can easily understand why the Children of 
children of living parents should be especially chosen to perform 
certain offices at marriage. The motive of such a choice may be a employed 
wish to ensure by sympathetic magic the life of the newly wedded at marriage 
pair and of their offspring. Thus at Roman marriages the bride 
tvas escorted to her new home by three boys whose parents were all 
living. Two of the boys held her, and the third carried a torch of Albania, 
buckthorn or hawthorn in front of her,* probably for the purpose 
of averting the powers of evil ; for buckthorn or hawthorn was " 
credited with this magical virtue.^ At marriages in ancient Athens 
a boy whose parents were both living used to wear a wreath of 
thorns and acorns and to carry about a winnovving-fan full of loaves, 
crying, “I have escaped the bad, I have found the bettor,” In 
modern (Irecce on the Sunday before a marriage the bridegroom 
sends to the bride the wedding cake i)y the hands of a hoy, both of 
whose parents must he living. 7'he messenger takes gieat care not 
to stumble or to injure the rake, for to do either would be a very 
bad omen. He may not enter the bride’s house till she has taken 
the cake from him. For this purpose he lays it down on the 
threshold of the door, and then both of them, the hoy and the 
bride, rush at it and try to seize the greater part of the cake. And 
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when cattle are being slaughtered for the marriage festivities, the 
first beast killed for the bride’s house must be killed by a youth 
whose parents are both alive. Further, a son of living parents must 
solemnly fetch the water with which the bridegroom’s head is 
ceremonially washed by women before marriage. And on the day 
after the marriage bride and bridegroom go in procession to the 
well or spring from which they are henceforth to fetch their water. 
The bride greets the spring, drinks of the water from the hollow of 
her hand, and throws money and food into it. Then follows a 
dance, accompanied by a song, round about the spring. Lastly, a 
lad whose parents are both living draws water from the spring in 
a special vessel and carries it to the house of the bridal pair without 
speaking a word : this “ unspoken water,” as it is called, is regarded 
as peculiarly holy and wholesome. When the young couple return 
from the spring, they fill their mouths with the “unspoken water” 
and try to spirt it on each other inside the door of the house.' In 
Albania, when women are baking cakes for a w'edding, the first to 
put hand to the dough must be a maiden whose parents are both 
alive and who has brothers, the more the better : for only such a 
girl ih deemed lucky. And when the bride has dismounted from 
her iiorso at tlie brulegroom's door, a ^mad l)Dy whose parents are 
both alive (for (.miy such a boy i> thought to bung luck) is j assed 
thnro backwards and for\Aard> iincUT the horse’s hehy, as if lie 
would eirdle the !)eu>t.- Anidue the S(')uth Slavs of jkilgaria a 
little chihl whose father and mother are both alive helps to bake the 
two bridal rakes, [inuring water and salt on tlie meal and stirring 
the mixture with a spurtle of a >[iecial shajK^ ; then a girl lifts the 
child in her arms, and the little one touches the roof-beam thrice 

with the s[)urtlc, >a\ing, Ilo\s and girls.” And w'hcn the bride's 

hair is t«) bo drc'-^ed f tr the weddiiu day, the work of combing and 
[)iaiting it must be begun by a child of living parents.'* Among the 
Fesa and (iadai)ur^i, two Somali tribes, on the morning after a 
marnaee “the bride's female rt lations bring presents tjf milk, and 
are aia'omjunied by a young male (diild whose [)arent‘^ are living, 
d'ho (dnld drinks some of the mi.k Infore any one ebe tastes it ; 
and after him tiie bridegroom, if Ins {'>arent> aie living : but it one 
or both of his parents are dead, and tliose of the bride living, she 

drinks after the child. By doing this they believe that if the newly 

married woman bears a chiid the father will he alive at the time.”' 
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In this last custom the part played by the child of living jiarents 
is unambiguous and helps to throw light on the obscurer cases which 
precede. Such a child is clearly sui)[)osed to impart the virtue oi 
longevity to the milk of which it partakes, and so to transmit it to 
the newly married pair who afterwards drink of the milk. Similaily, 
we may suppose that in all marriage rites at least, if not in religious 
rites generally, the employment of children of living parents is 
intended to diffuse by sympathy the blessings of life and longevity 
among all who participate in the ceremonies. The same idea may 
explain a funeral custom observed by the Sihanaka of Madagascar. chiUi of 
After a burial the family of the deceased, with their near relatives 
and dependents, meet in the house from which the corjise was 
lately removed “to drink rum and to undergo a puribing and pre- n. ti.neral 
serving baptism called /I'lfy Leaves of the lemon 

or lime tree, and the stalks of two kinds of grass, are gatliered and 
placed in a vessel with water. A person, both of wliosc parents are 
living, is chosen to perform the rite, and this ‘holy water’ is then 
sprinkled upon the walls of the house and upon all assembled within 
them, and finally around the house outside.” ^ Here a person whose 
parents are both living appears to be credited with a more than 
common share of life and longevity ; from w'hich it naturally follows 
that he is better fitted than any one else to perform a ceremony 
intended to avert the danger of death from the household. 

The notion that a child of living parents is endow’ed with a Th-: use 
higher degree of vitality than an orphan probably explains all the 
cases of the employment of such a child in ntual, whether the 
])articular rite is designed to ensure the fertility of the ground or ntu.-l may 
the fruitfulness of w’omen, or to avert the danger of death and other j 

calamities. Yet it would probably be a mistake to supi>ose that this ' 

notion is always clearly apprehended by the persf)ns w’ho practise ihat Un-y 
the customs. In their minds the definite coTueiition of super- ' 

11 . -1 * • V Ml-/' nfl.fraiid 

abundant and ovcrtlowing vitality may easily dissolve into a vague 
idea that the child of Ii\ing parents is luckier than other folk. No lufkK-i 
more than this seems to be at the bottom of the Masai rule that 
w'hcn the warriors wish to select a chief, they must choose “a man ^ 
wTose parents are still alive, who owms catth. and has never killed 
anybody, whose parents are not blind, and who him^'Clf has r.ot a 
discoloured eye." “ And nothing more is needed to explain the 
ancient Greek custom which assigned the duty of drawing lots from 
an urn to a boy under puberty whose fatbtr and li' other were iioll 
in life.^ 

* J. l^earse, “ Custom^ omnccicd l'^‘^i-iSS4) C\r.:riT,nnnrj\ «•, 1S961 j. 
with Death and Hunal among the 1 ^ 2 . 

Sihanaka.’* Tht' Aniin>inaf A. ( , H-ll,’. 7L 4/-.’ jd. 

J/a ,jr I. li, Ca 19051. ]\ 209 

reprint <4 the ■'CC'-nd f *"r numScr^, L i- inn. //o v ,'C'7.v.v , 57. 
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A CHARM TO PROTECT A TOWN 

The The tradition that a Lydian king tried to make the citadel of Sardes 
impregnable by carrying round it a lion ^ may perhaps be illustrated 
hide of a by a South African custom. When the Bechuanas are about to 
sacrificial found a new town, they observe an elaborate ritual. They choose 
foundm a ^ herd, sew up its eyelids with sinew, and then allow 

new town, blinded animal to wander at will for four days. On the fifth 
day they track it down and sacrifice it at sunset on the spot where 
It happens to be standing. The carcase is then roasted whole and 
divided among the peoj)le. Ritual requires that every particle of 
the flebh should be consumed on the spot. AVhen the sacrificial 
meal is over, the medicine- men take the hide and mark it with 
appropriate medicines, the comrjosition of which is a professional 
secret. Then with one long s]aral cut they convert the whole hide 
into a single thong. Having done so they cut up the thong into 
lengths of about two feet and despatch messengers in all directions 
to peg down one of those strips in each of the paths leading to the 
new town. After this,” it is said, '' if a foreigner approaches the 
new town to destroy it with his charms, he wlW find that the town 
has prepared itself for his ccuning.”- d'hub it would seem that the 
pastoral Ilechuanas attempt to place a new town under the protec- 
tion of one of their sacred cattle-^ hy distributing pieces of its hide 
at all points wiicrc an enemy could approach it, jubt as the Lydian 
king thought to place the citadel of his capital under the protection 
ot the lion-god by carrying the animal round the boundaries. 

Tiir CHS- Further, the Bccluiana custom may throw light on a widespread 

evphm^"' legend which relates how a wily settler in a new country bought 
the loirend ^^0111 the natives as much land as could be covered with a hide, and 
of the how he then proceeded to cut the hide into thongs and to claim 
foun.htiori much land as could be enclosed bv the thongs. It was thus, 
and sinr! tr 

tales ^ ahove. p. 150. ^ I'oi inore evidence of the sanctity 

- Kev, \V. C. Wdiougbby, N(ttes of cattle among tlie Bechuanas see the 
on the Totemism of the Beewana,” Kev. \V. C 'CViIloughby, c/. cit. pp. 
Jcurnal .if the A nth rcpcicfeal Insittute^ 3 o l jy/. 

XXXV. (1905) pp. 303 jV. 
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according to the Hottentots, that the first European settlers obtained 
a footing in South Africa.^ But the most familiar example 
of such stories is the tradition that Dido procured the site of 
Carthage in this fashion, and that the place hence received the 
name of Byrsa or “ hide.’’ “ Similar tales occur in the legendary 
history of Saxons and Danes, ^ and they meet us in India, Siberia, 

Burma, Cambodia, Java, and Bali.** The wide diffusion of such 
stories confirms the conjecture of Jacob Grimm that in them we 
have a reminiscence of a mode of land measurement which was 
once actually in use, and of which the designation is still retained 
in the English hide? The Bechuana custom suggests that the 
mode of measuring by a hide may have originated in a practice of 
encompassing a piece of land with thongs cut from the hide of a 
sacrificial victim in order to place the g'ound under the guardianship 
of the sacred animal. 

But why do the Bechuanas sew up the eyelids of the bull The ox 
which is to be used for this pur]:)Ose ? The answer appears to 

^ ^ ^ ^ IS llSCfl IS 

be given by the ceremonies which the same people observe when blinded in 
they are going out to war. On that occasion a woman rushes up to order that 
the army with her eyes shut and shakes a winnowing- fan, while she 
cries out, “ The army is not seen ! The army is not seen!” And a be 
medicine-man at the same time sprinkles medicine over the spears, invisible 
crying out in like manner, “ The army is not seen ! The army is not 
seen ! ” After that they seize a bull, sew up its eyelids with a hair 
of its tail, and drive it for some distance along the road w^hich the army 
is to take. When it has preceded the army a little way, the bull is 
sacrificed, roasted whole, and eaten by the warriors. All the flesh must 
be consumed on the spot. Such parts a-, cannot be eaten are burnt 
with fire. Only the contents of the stomach arc carefully jireserved 


^ T. et K. naiinn-, 

dEx/'.’ora/i, n uu rj-t '/ i'l ( 

d;i Ci2/> lie Bouftc - L t ( I *.ins, 

1S42), p. 49. 

“ Vir.;il, Atfi. i. 367 y-’ *^'uh tlic 
Cdiinu'ntary of SciMus ; Justin, wni. 
5, 0. Thongs cut from the hulc ofihu 
o\ sacriticcd to the four-hnndul ApoKo 
-*re given as prizes. See I 
s.v. M I'avJa? ; compare///., tti 
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doubtful. I have to thank Prof. K. C. 
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Saxo (irammaticu«>, Hi tcua /><:• 
///tti, ix. pp. 462 y. ed. P. Ik Muher 
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as a charm which is to lead the warriors to victory. Chosen men 
carry the precious guts in front of the army, and it is deemed most 
important that no one should precede them. When they stop, the 
army stops, and it will not resume the march till it sees that the 
men with the bull’s guts have gone forward.^ The meaning of these 
ceremonies is explained by the cries of the woman and the priest, 
‘‘ The army is not seen ! The army is not seen I ” Clearly it is 
desirable that the army should not be perceived by the enemies 
until it is upon them. Accordingly on the piincipdes of homoeopathic 
magic the Bechuanas apparently imagine that they can make them- 
selves invisible by eating of the flesh of a blind bull, blindness and 
invisibility being to their simple minds the same thing. For the 
same reason the bowels of the blind ox are carried in front of the 
army to hide its advance from hostile eyes. In like manner the 
custom of sacrificing and eating a blind ox on the place where a 
new town is to be built may be intended to render the town 
invisible to enemies. At all events the Bawenda, a South African 
people who belong to the same Bantu stock as the Bechuanas, take 
great pains to conceal their kraals frcjin passers-by. The kraals are 
huiit in tlie forest or and the long uinding footpaths which 

lead to them are often kefU open only by tiie sii[^p()rt of a single 
pole fiere and there. I rule', <.1 the ])abis are low and narrow that 
it is very (iifiuailt to bring a hor-e int<’ '=:u<'h a tillage. In time of 
war the p les are removed and ti^c triornv < ree[iers fall down, form- 
ing a natuial reon nr bailwark whicn tfie eiiimy can neither 
j^metrate nor destroy b\ fire, 'bhe kraals are also surrounded by 
walls of undre'.sed stones with a filling of soil : and to hide them 
still l)etter from the view of the enemy the to[^s of the walls are 
sown with Indian corn or planted with to[>acco. Hence travellers 
passing through the country seldom come across a Bawenda kraal. 
To see where the Bawenda dw'ell ymi must rlimi) to the tr)ps of 
mountams and look down on tlie roofs of their round huts peeping 
out of the surrounding gi«.'en like clusters of mushrooms in the 
woiods.- i he object whi< h the Bawenda attain by these perfectly 
rational means, tlie Be( huanas seek to compass i)y the sacrifice and 
C(>nsutnpti<in of n blind bull. 

This e\[)lanation of the use of a blinded n\ in sacrifice is con- 
firmed by the reasons alleged by a Caffre for tlie observance r f a 
. somewhat similar custom in [airificatory ceremonies after a battle, 
ti’ingr I ^\- On those occasions the Becliuanas and other Caffre tribes of South 
Of. Ml- Africa kill a f)Iack v'lx and rut out the tip of its tongue, an eve, a 

ntni'si nv . . * 

pioce of the ham-stiing, and a piece of the principal smew of the 

cust<‘»ri 

* f\cv. . C. “XiCO’; - Kcv. K 1 ’“The Ba- 

on the Ti'tenastn c* fho Berwana,” a (,f fheir Hi.v{<>ry nnd 

/ /•'g- .//»"/• 'g ^7 :' //! frufr, ^ V;- f?/ 

x\-xv. {1905^ p 304, lu \\\v. 1 19051 pp. 36S sq. 
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shoulder. These parts are fried with certain herbs and rubbed into 
the joints of the warriors. By cutting out the tongue of the ox they 
think to prevent the enemy from wagging his tongue against them ; 
by severing the sinew's of the ox they hope to cause the enemy’s 
sinews to fail him in the battle ; and by removing the eye of the 
ox they imagine that they prevent the enemy from casting a covetous 
eye on their cattle.^ 

I T. Arbousset et F. Dauma*?, Relation Pun Voyas^o P Rx/>!cyationf pp. 
561-565. 
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SOME CUSTOMS OF THE PELEW ISLANDERS 

U'e have seen that the state of society and religion among the Pelew 
Islanders in modern times presents several points of similarity to 
the condition of the peoples about the Eastern Mediterranean in 
antiquity.^ Here I propose briefly to call attention to certain other 
customs of the Pelew Islanders which may serve to illustrate some of 
the institutions discussed in this volume. 


I. Priests dressed as Women 


In the Pelew Islands it often happens that a goddess chooses 
a man, not a woman, for her minister and inspired mouthpiece. 
When that is so, tiie favoured man is thenceforth regarded and 
tieated as a woman. He wears female attire, he carries a piece of 
gold on his neck, he labours like a woman in the taro fields, and he 
pla}s his new part so well that he earns the hearty contempt of his 
fellows.- This pretended change of sex under the inspiration of a 
female sj^irit perhaps explains a custom widely spread among 
savages, in accordance with which some men dress as women and 
act as women through life. 'These unsexed creatures often, perhaps 
i:cneraliy, profess the arts of sorcery and healing, they communicate 
with sj>irits, and are regarded sometimes with awe and sometimes 
With contempt, as [)eings of a higher or lower order than common 
folk. Often they are dedicated and trained to their vocation 
from childhood. Effeminate sorcerers or priests of this sort are 
found among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo,^ the Bugis of South 


‘ Ah 'VC. pg. 3S6 >//. 

- T Kuhuv, “iMe Religiun dt^r 
iVlauor, m A. AtJenci aus 

y . Nttd M- ic, i. 35. 

’ C. A. I„ Schwaner, Borneo,, 

• Amsterdam, 1853)0. 1S6 ; M. T. H. 
Tcrelaer, he Beschrijvtni; 

t ! Dajihs (/ilt-Bommel, 1870), pp. 
32-35 ; Captain R. Mundy, Narrative 


cf EviUts in Borneo atvi Ctieies from 
the /on>'na/^ of f amts Breohi, Esq,y 
of Sa^ 65 sq. ; Charles 

Br<^>kc, Jen Mars in Sanj^vah (Lon- 
don. 1S66), iu 2S0 ; H. Low, 
.s 7; :r. (London, 1S4S), pp. 174-1 77 ; 
The Bi'-hop of I.ahu,in, On the Wild 
Tribes of the North-West Coast of 
Borneo,” Transaotiens of the Bthno- 
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Celebes/ the Patagonians of South America,- and the Aleutians and 
many Indian tribes of North America.^ In the island of Rambree, off 
the coast of Arracan, a set of vagabond “ conjurers,” who dressed and 
lived as women, used to dance round a tall pole, invoking the aid of 
their favourite idol on the occasion of any calamity.'^ Male members 
of the Vallabha sect in India often seek to win the favour of the god 
Krishna, whom they specially revere, by wearing their hair long and 
assimilating themselves to women ; even their S[)iritual chiefs, the 
so-called Maharajas, sometimes simulate the appearance of women 
when they lead the worship of their followers.’^ Jn Madagascar we 
hear of effeminate men who wore female attire and acted as women, 
thinking thereby to do God service/' In the kingdom of Congo 
there was a sacrificial priest who commonly dressed as a woman and 
gloried in the title of the Grandmother, 'Vhc post of Grandmother 
must have been much coveted, for the incumbent might not be put 


SOiii'/j' cf X.S. ii. 

(1S63) pp. 31 St7. \ Spell -ur St John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far Fa^'t'^ 
(London, 1863), i. 73. In Saraisak 
thebe men are called Juanan^^Sj in Dutch 
Borneo they are called bazirs or 
bassirs, 

* Captain R, Mundy, op, cit. i. 82 
sq. ; B, F. Matthes, Oz'cr de Bissoes of 
hei dense he Pries ters eft Priestcressen 
der Boe;fnczen (Amsterdam, 1872), 
pp. I sq. 

2 d'h. Falkner, DtSiription of Pata- 
ponia (Hereford, 1774), p. I17; J. 
lIutchin>on, The Tchuclchc Indians 
of Patai^onia/' 7 'ran‘a<tii')t> of the 
FJhnoloe^u at Sotteiy of London,, >>\S. 
vii, (1S69) [). 323, AiVKin;^ the 
(iuaycurus of Southern Brazil there i^ 
a class of men uho<lres> as UMmenand 
do only women's work, ^nrh as spinning, 
weavini^, and makiii'^ pottery. I'ut so 
far as I know, they aie not sai<l to he 
sorcerers or priests. See C. f. I’h. v. 
Martins, /.ur Ethnoe^raphti Amcida's 
znmal Brasilien r ( I .ei p'ic, I S6 7 ), | >p. 
74 ^' 7 - 

3 (h H. vf>n Lani;sr](>ifr, L\>i^o um 
die IVeii iFrankfort. i8l2h it. 43; 
H. J. H.ambeig, “ Teijer <hc V.^lker 
des Russischen Amcnka,” A- \i Sawe- 
tatis Si lentiarum Pennuat, iv. (Hels- 
ingfois, 1856), pp. 400 y. ; W. H. 
Dali, A fa 'Ll (London, 1870), pp. 
402 y. ; Ross Cox, The Coitifut-ia 
Rtt'erfx. 327 yy, : Father G. Boscana, 

Chinigchinich,” in [\, Robinson^] 
Life in Caitfernia (New York, 1S46), 


j)p. 2S3 ; s. Puwta's, Tnf't^ of 

Ca’ifonra (Washington, 1877), jip. 
132 sq. \ il. II. Ikincrofl, XatrrL 
Raet^ of the Pa.ifu .SAr/t.r, i, 82, 92, 
4 * 5 > 5 ^S> 774 > Hontan, Memotns dt 
I ' A fit tV ique Septentrion a Ic ( A mst e r - 

dam, 1705), p. 144; Lafitau, Maur' 
des Sanz’ayes Anic'riqtiains (Paris, 
1724), i. 52-54; Charlevoix, Ilistoirt 
de la NouvcUe France,, vi. 4 sq. ; W. 
n. Keating, Expedition to the Sonroi 
of St. Peter's Rirer (London, 1S25). 
i. 227 y., 436 : George Cailin, A'iv//' 
Amcruan Indiansp li. 214 s<7. ; 

Maxinuli.an Prinz /u Wied, lui^c in 
ila r iniit > t Ah/ r/- , I iiierii a (Col^lentz, 
1839-1841), li. 132 y. ; I), (i. 

Brinlon, 'Fiu J t napi and thnr Li ytiid 

( I'hiladelplna. 1885), j)}). 109 y. ; 

(i. Muller, (ieu'hiihfe der aniet ikant- 
Si hen h ;< //.ve;// « * ( P, de, 1671, p]), 44 
u/. , 41S, Amung the tribes whuli 

[lernntted the cu'toni were the lllinoi’s, 
M indans, 1 )ar< >las { Sj. aixb Sauks, and 
Fuxes, to the east « f the Rocky Moun- 
t.nn', the Yak is, P^mos, and Pitt 
River Indian*' < d (California, and the 
Koniags of Aln-kn. 

* Liv'd, fol y. in fctnnal of M, 
A ^ ati ^ irf y ' f' B^ n eaf \v. 199 . 

'' Morner Wiiliaiii';, F{li,^teus I^f 
and 7 liSii fit in fn ha, p. 136. Cuni- 
paie J. A, Dul'r iv. IndKu 

tiou , 1 1 Cnu monies di ' Penph ■ d' 
r Lnu, i. 439. 

^ Da] 'per, Prroription di V.dfrique^ 
(Amsterdam, 1686). p. 467, 
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to death, whatever crimes or rascalities he committed ; and to 
do him justice he appears commonly to have taken full advantage 
of this benefit of clergy. When he died, bis fortunate successor 
dissected the body of the deceased Grandmother, extracting his 
heart and other vital organs, and amputating his fingers and toes, 
which he kept as priceless relics, and sold as sovereign remedies 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to.^ 

Such trans- We may conjecture that in many of these cases the call to this 
formations strange form of the religious life came in the shape of a dream or 
toTten which the dreamer or visionary imagined himself to be 

often ^ woman or to be possessed by a female spirit ; for with many 
earned out savage races the disordered fancies of sleep or ecstasy are accepted 
in obech> oracular admonitions which it would be perilous to disregard, 
intimations At all events we are told that a dream or a revelation of some sort 
received in was the reason which in North America these men-women corn- 
dreams or alleged for the life they led ; it had been thus brought home 

to them, they said, that their medicine or their salvation lay in 
living as women, and when once they had got this notion into their 
head nothing could drive it out again. Many an Indian father 
attempted by persuasion, by bribes, by violence, to deter his son from 
obeying the mysterious call, but all to no [)urpose.“ Among the 
Sauks, an Indian tribe of North America, these effeminate beings 
were always despised, but sometimes they were pitied ‘‘as labouring 
under an unfortunate destiny which they cannot avoid, being 
supposed to be impelled to this course by a vision from the female 
spirit that resides in the moon.’’^ And just as a man inspired by 
a goddess may adopt female attire, so conversely a woman inspired 
by a god may adopt male costume. In Uganda the great god 
Mukasa, the deity of the Victoria Nyanza Uake and of abundance, 


in ecstasy. 


* J • Ik i ^ t , A'(. 'at i\ 7/ hi to > i ./lit' 
■id r Ethio/'it' 0 < //W/Ai.V ( Pari*., 1732), 
n, \Vhore\er men regularly 

Irtvs .1'^ \v. nnen, vve may su^iicct that 
a ^upt'r^tit^ous motive untlcrlics the 
CiNtoin e\cn though our authf*rit!cs do 
n t mention it. The cu'^tom is thu'. 
refx^rted among the Italmenes of 

Kamt'Ch.Uk.i ((i. \V. Steller, />/ ♦ iurt- 
rv7/ '7 w LanJf K hat pp. 
350 j/. ). the bhoo'^ais of Soiith-ea-tern 
India iCapt. T. II. Lew in, IVtid RactS 
cf' Sduth- Eastern Ifiaia, p. 25 5 1, and 
the N'tgay or Mongutay of the Cau- 
casus (J. Keinegg, Et'Si.hr. it dcs 
Kiukauis^ i, 270}. Among the 

Lhoc>s,im or Lushais not only do men 
sometimes dress like women and consort 
and work with them (T. H. Lewin, 
/.f,), but, on the other hand, women 


>onutime.s drcNS and live like men, 
adopting masculine habits in all 
respects. When one of these unsexed 
women was asketl her reasons for 
.adopting a masculine mode of life, she 
at first denied that she v\as a woman, 
hut finally confessed “that her khua- 
not gHiid, and so she became 
a man.” See the extract from the 
EiOfitir Mail of May 1890, quoted in 
The Indian Anti>^uary^ xxxii. {1903) 
p. 413. This permanent transforma- 
tion of women into men seems to I>e 
much rarer than the converse change 
of men into women. 

“ Ma\imilian Prinz zu Wied, Reisc 
in das in nr re Nord-Anierha, ih 133 - 

^ W. H. Keating, Expedition to 
the Source of St. FeteRs Rh^r^ i. 227 
jy. 
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imparted his oracles through a woman, who in ordinary life dressed 
like the rest of her sex in a bark-cloth wrapped round the body and 
fastened with a girdle, so as to leave the arms and shoulders bare ; 
but when she prophesied under the inspiration of the god, she wore 
two bark-cloths knotted in masculine style over her shoulders and 
crossing each other on her breast and back.^ 

Perhaps this assumed change of sex under the inspiration of a xhe 


goddess may give the key to the legends of the effeminate tlicory of 
Sardanapalus and the effeminate Hercules,*'^ as well as to tlie practice 

r 1 rr ' • ^ ^ 1 1 1 1 r. • 11 t 11 bv .1 fcnUlle 

ot the eiieminate priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess, in all sp^it 
such cases the pretended transformation of a man into a woman puhaps 
would be intelligible if we supposed that the womanish priest or king 
thought himself animated by a female spirit, whose sex, accordingly, of the 
he felt bound to imitate. Certainly the eunuch priests of Cybvle 
seem to have bereft themselves of their manhood under the 
supposed inspiration of the (heat Coddcss." d'iie priest of Hercules ami the 
at Antimachia, in Cos, who dressed as a woman when he offered cfiVmmate 
sacrifice, is said to have done so in imitation of Hercules who 
disguised himself as a woman to escape the pursuit of his enemies.^ whom may 
So the Lydian Hercules wore female attire when he served for have i)ecn 
three years as the purchased slave of the imperious Omphale, 

Queen of Lydia.^ If we suppose that Queen Omphale, like Queen possessed 
Semiramis, was nothing but the great Asiatic goddess,^ or one of her by the 
Avatars, it becomes probable that the story of the womanish 
Hercules of Lydia preserves a reminiscence of a line or college of go, iuess 


effeminate priests who, like the eunuch priests of the Syrian goddess, Astarte 
dressed as women in imitation of their goddess and were supposed 
to be inspired by her. The probability is increased by the practice 


of the priests of Hercules at Antimachia, in Cos, who, as we have just 


seen, actually wore female attire when they were engaged in their sacred 


* For thi'^ infornintion I Iiavo to 
thank my fi lend tlic Rev. 1 . 

He tells me that artording trad it inn 
Mukasa u>.cd to give his oracles by the 
mouth of a man, not of a woman. To 
wear two bark-cloths, one on eat h 
shoulder, is a privilege of royally and 
of priests. The oi dinary man w’ears a 
single bark - cloth knotted on one 
shoulder only. With the single excep- 
tion mentioned in the text, w’omen in 
Uganda never wear bark - cIotb< 
fa-^tened c»ver the >houldcr.-.. 

“ 77 i€ Goii/ifi iii. 16/ sg\ 

Catullus, Ixiii. This in 'Sub- 
stance the explanation of the cu'^tom 
given by Dr. L. R. Farnell, who 
observes that “the mad worshipper 
endeavoured thus against natine to 


a'1^lmdale liiniself more closely to his 
go(lde'.-> ’ |,T.//;r’ fu7- AV 

\n. (1004) ]). 93). The 
tlieory i> not neci^'-anly inconxisfent 
with 111) coniccture as to the magical 
u>e made <>( the ^e\e^ed parts. See 
above, pp. 22; 

* I 'hit arch, Gjatior, 58. 

Apolhid .ru-, li. 6. 2 ; Athc- 

naeus, xji. 1 1, pp, 515 1-516 L ; Aj.ojjo- 
doru'-, ii. 6. ) ; Diod'iru^ Siculus, iv. 
31 : Joannes Lydu'^, Dt vht^i 
ill. 64: laician, \ni. 

2 ; t )vif}, //m', /T, . ix. 55 ; StatlUS, 

I'hih. X. 646-649. 

6)n Semiramis in this character 
see a Lave, p[». 143 :q. ; The Golden 
ni. 16 1 iqq. 
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duties. , Similarly at the vernal mysteries of Hercules in Rome the men 
were draped in the garments of women ; ^ and in some of the rites 
and processions of Dionysus also men wore female attire. 2 In 
legend and art there are clear traces of an elfeminate Dionysus, who 
perhaps figured in a strange ceremony for the artificial fertilisation of 
the fig.^ Among the Nahanarvals, an ancient German tribe, a priest 
garbed as a woman presided over a sacred grove.*^ These and similar 
practices^ need not necessarily have any connection with the social 
system of mother-kin. Wherever a goddess is revered and the theory 
of inspiration is held, a man may be thought to be possessed by a 
female spirit, whether society be organised on mother-kin or on 
father-kin. Still the chances of such a transformation of sex will 
be greater under mother-kin than under father-kin if, as we have 
found reason to believe, a system of mother-kin is more favourable 
to the development and multiplication of goddesses than of gods. 
It is therefore, perhaps, no mere accident that we meet with these 
effeminate priests in regions like the Pelew Islands and Western 


* Joannes Lydus, De rnensiliKS^ iv. 
46, p. Si, ed. I. Hekker. Vet at 
Rovuc, by an apjjarent con trn dun ion, 
Women rni^ht not !>e |U'e^ent at a 
fice (>ffcre<l to ffer(’ulc> f rrnpeitiii-^, 
V, 07-70; -ec fnrrher a!uo c, p So, 
note 5 0 and at (iade^ ui>inen inij^du 
n'>t enter the temple of ^lclca^th. the 
Tynan IfejculL*' tSdiiis I\dncu'', id. 
22). There a Llreek pioverb, “A 
w<mian di'o not i^o to a temjdo id 
Hercidcb ” (^^afarIll', cIaV. iii. ii ; 
/knuo>//,\ O/f.v /, ed. Leiit-'Ch et 

Sehneidew in, i. 392, ii. 154), Kojuan 
women di<I not swear by Hcrcule'' 
(Au/i:s (redliu-:, \i. 6). 

- Lucian, Ciiiumuiac }:c}t tn~ 

lb; He'>ychiU'. anil Sui'ias, 
<• 7 \ ' Ith'i^aWoi, At the Athenian vint- 
age Kstival of the C>''Choph<iria a chorus 
of led in proct'-sifin i>y two 

youn^ men die>std exactly Itke peils; 
they earned bramhe^ of \mc> laden 
with npc ciuNter,-^. The proce’'''ion was 
said to be tn honour of Dion} sus and 
Athena Aiiadne, See Proclus, 
quoted by rhotiiis, p. 

^22a, ed. 1. Hekker; Plutarch, 7>;r 'dus, 

2J; 

^ Clement of Alexandria, /Vc.bc//. 
ii. 34, pp. 20 .r^., ed. potter; Arnobius, 
A(I'crsu\ Aafh'fit v, 2S; Jthi 

Gnuti^ ed. A. Westerniann, p. 36S ; 
J. Tzetres, SJid>lia on Lycephren^ 212. 
As to the special association of the fig 


with Dionybus, sec Athenaeus, iii. 14, 
p. /S. As to the artificial fertilisation 
of the lig, see my /o 02 tJu Early 

///iZ, v'l ct I hd KuiyGn\ pp. 270 w/. 
( hi the t}jie of the efteminate Idiony'^us 
in lit see K. dhraeiner, in W. IL 
Kii>'h'_rh Ir i/’v/ (X. ynei.li. tx. 

J.TvLcy-’, i. 1135 //- 

^ Tacitu-., C. n;:a)2/ 43. Perhaps, 
a> Mr. (.diadwick think'., this prie^^t 
may haw succeeded to a !>iiestesS when 
the cliange from mo' iici -km to father- 
kin took j'lace. See H. M fdiadwick, 
7k th-iyji rf xh En^-'iAi Ration 
(Camhiidoe, 190; 1. p. 339. 

In C)prus there was a bearded am' 
iiM^cuIine image of Wnu- (probably 
Astaite) in female attiie : according to 
Phdochoius, tile deity thus represented 
ivas the moon, and sacrifices were 
offered t*. Idm or her by men clad as 
women, ."ml Ijy W'omcu clad as men. 
See Macio) ius, Safnnt. in. 7. 2 

; Servius on Virgil, Atn. ii. 632. 
A similar exchange of garments took 
place between Argive men and women 
at the festival of the Hybri^tica, which 
fell in the month of Hermes, either at 
the new moon or on the fourth of the 
month. See Plutarch, De mulierurn 
4 ; Polyaenus, viii. 33. On 
the thirteenth of January dute-player-' 
paraded the streets of Rome in the 
garb of women (Plutarch, QuaesHom^ 
Rexnanaa, 55 )» 
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Asia, where ihe sybtem of mother-kin either actually prevails or has 
at least left traces of it behind in tradition and custom. Such 
traces, for example, are to be found in Lydia and Cos,^ in' both of 
which the effeminate Hercules had his home. 

But the religious or superstitious interchange of dress between Hut tUu 
men and women is an obscure and complex problem, and it is 
unlikely that any single solution would apply to all the cases, ix-tween 
Probably the custom has been piactised from many different men arxl 
motives. For example, the practice of dressing boys as girls has 
certainly been sometimes adopted to avert the Lvil i^ye ; “ and it is prac- 
possibie that the custom of changing garments at marriage, the tisod also 
bridegroom disguising himself as a woman, or the bride disguising 
herself as a man, may have been resorted to for the same purpose, example. 
Thus in Cos, where the priest of Hercules wore female attire, the fiomawish 


bridegroom was in like manner dressed as a woman when he received ioa\ertuie 


his bride."'^ Spartan brides had their hair shaved, and \Yere clad in 
men’s clothes and booted on their wedding night.^ Argive brides 
wore false beards when they slept with their husbands for the first 
time.^ In Southern Celebes a bridegroom at a certain point of the 
long and elaborate marriage ceremonies puts on the garments which 
his bride has just put off.® Among the Masai of East Africa 
the men dress as girls for a month after marriage." Among the 


Evil Eye. 


1 For traces of mother-kin in Lydia 
see my Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kinc^shil^y pp. 242 sq. With 
regard to Cos we know* from inscrip- 
tions that at Halasarna all who shared 
in the sacred rites of Apollo and Her- 
cules had to register the names of their 
father, their mother, and of their 
mother’s father; from which it appear-, 
that maternal descent was countetl 
more important than paternal descent. 
See Collitz and Bechtel Sanifnlun^ det 
f!y'ict k i sc hen D talc Jet - 1 nsch rifti , i 1 i . 
I. pp. 382.393, No-s. 3705, 3706; 
DiUenherger, Syllo^^e Inscrifttoyium 
Graccarumf' No. 614; Ch. Michel, 
Keciieil d' Inscriptions Grciqucs^ No. 

J J- Toepffer, Attischc Gcnnilo^tc, 
pp. 192 sq. On traces of mother- 
kin in the legend and ritual of Her- 
cules see A. B. Cook, *‘Who was the 
Wife of Hercules ? ’’ Classical AVr /Vre, 
XX, (1906) pp, 376 sq. Mr. Cook 
conjectures that a Sacred Marriage of 
Hercules and Hera was celebrated in 
Cos. We know in fact from a Coan 
inscription that a l)ed was made and a 
marriage celebrated l)eMide the jmage 
of Hercules, and it seems probable that 
the rite was that of a bacred Marriage, 


though some scholars interpret it merely 
of an ordinary human wedding. See 
D i tte n be rger , Sylloge Insert ptionu m 
Graecarumf No. 734 ; Dareste, Haus- 
souUer, Reinach, Rtcucil dAuscrtptions 
Jtiridiqtics GreequeSf Heuxieme Sene, 
wiv. B. pp. 94 sqq.; Fr. Back, De 
GraCioruni iarrimoniis in quibus 
homines decrum sdee funi^ebantur {V*cx- 
lin, 18S3), pp. 14-24. 

Pan j ah N'otc s and Queries ,1.(1884) 
<;i^2l9, 860, 1007, 1029 ; id.^ li. (1885) 
344 » 570 J Journal of the 

An/hro/o/(\u< a/ .Society of Pom bay ^ i. 
0880) p. 123; A'orih Indian Xotes 
and Querii -, jii. (1893) 99. Com- 

pare my notes in 7 he Classtial Rcj'inVf 
vii. {1S93) p[), 292 0/.; and on Pau- 
sanias, i. 22, 6 (vol. ii. p. 266). 

^ Pintarch, Quatsiiont s Grat^eaCj 58. 

* Pi la arch, lycuregu':. 15. 

*’ Idutarcli, /V muhtritm vlrtuti- 
bus, 4- 

^ B. F. Mathc.<, Ihjdra.;tn tot de 
Ethnologic s an Zuid-G deles (the 
Hague, 18751, p. 35. The marriage 
ceremonies here descril^ed are e.'^pecially 
tho-e of princes. 

’ J. Thomson, Through Masai 
Land, p. 442. 

2 F 
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Jews of Egypt in the Middle Ages the bride led the wedding 
dance with a helmet on her head and a sword in her hand, 
while the bridegroom adorned himself as a woman and put on 
female attireA At a Brahman marriage in Southern India “the 
bride is dressed up as a boy, and another girl is dressed up to 
represent the bride. They are taken in procession through the 
street, and, on returning, the pseudo-bridegroom is made to speak 
to the real bridegroom in somewhat insolent tones, and some mock 
play is indulged in. The real bridegroom is addressed as if he was 
the syce (groom) or gumasta (clerk) of the pseudo-bridegroom, and 
is sometimes treated as a thief, and judgment passed on him by the 
latter/^ ^ If the intention of such interchange of costume was to 
protect the wearer against the Evil Eye by disguising him or her past 
recognition, we might compare the practice of the Lycian men, who 
regularly wore women's dress in mourning;^ for this might be 
intended to conceal them from the ghost, just as perhaps for a 
similar reason some peoples of antiquity used to descend into pits 
and remain there for several days, shnnning the light of the sun, 
whenever a death had taken place in the family.^ However, when 
at marriage the bride alone assumes the costume and appearance 
of the otlier sex, the motive for the disguise may rather be a notion 
that on the principle of homoeopathic magic she thereby ensures 
the birth of a male heir.'* Similarly in Sweden there is a popular 
superstition that “on the night preceding her nuptials the bride 
should have a ha by- boy to sleep with her, in which case her first- 
born will be a son and among the Kabyles, when a bride dis- 


* Sepp, Althayc) isi ht r 
(^riinich, 1876), 232, referring to 

Maimonide^. 

^ K. Thurston, Etlnuy) Xolts 

in Souiki HI ^ Fat Iras, 1906), 3 . 

The p'^ciido- bridegroom U apparotuly 
the brale in m a v' 11 line attire. 

riutarch. ( ></(/. //>e 'b/// //■/;/, 

22 ; Valerius \fa\iimi'', ii. 6. 13. 

^ riUtarch, /O , 

’ ld'*e\\here I ha\e con lectured that 
tiic wearing female attiio by the 
bridegroom at marriage may mark a 
transition from mother-km to father- 
kin, the intention of the cii-'tom being 
ti> transfer to the father those rights 
over the children which had previously 
been enjoyed by the mother alone 
{ pp. 78 .vy )• hut I am now 
disposed to think that the other explana- 
tion sugge:^tc(i in the text is the m()re 
probable. Sometimes the interchange 
of male and female costume at mar- 
riage takes place between persons who 


are not the luitie and bridegroom. For 
examj>Ies see Capt. J. S. Kmg “Social 
Custonisof the Western Soniah Tribes,” 
77 u /u.A'-d'/c J,-'u})ialy \i. (1S8S) p, 
122: j. I\ Faricr, “ ddie Usamhara 
('ountry in Ikist Africa,” I^Uh-tedniys 
of (fit' R. (j\'<\'raf/unzl N.S. i. 

(1879) p. 92; Majot J. Ihddiilph, 
cf fhr IliUiioo pp. 78, 

So; G. A. Griorson, Rihizo Rasa/if 
P- Oookc, Ri-pular 

Roil ^10 n and Foikdoie of Xcifhorn 
India (Westminster, 1S96), ii. S ; A. 
tie (Tubernatis, Cs,i nuziali in lialiaf^ 
p. 190 ; P. Sebillot, Coulumcs Fc fil- 
ial itS dc la Flaui^. p. 13S ; 

F. S, Krauss, Si fit und Bi'auch dor 
Snd-Sia 7 'tny p. 438. Mr. Crooke ha.s 
suggesteti (/.t .) that '^iich di'^guises, as 
well as the custom of “ the false bride,” 
are intended to divert the Evil Eye 
from the bride and bridegroom. 

® L. Lloyd, Poasant Life in Stveden 
(London, 1870), p. 85. 
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mounts from her mule at her husband’s house, a young lad leaps 
into the saddle before she touches the ground, in order that her 
first child may be a boy.^ 


2. FrostiUition of Ufimarried Girls 

Like many peoples of Western Asia in antiquity, the Pelew The 
Islanders systematically prostitute their unmarried girls for hire, systematic 
Hence, just as in Lydia and Cyprus of old, the damsels are a {,on of 
source of income to their family, and women wait impatiently for unmamed 
the time when their young daughters will be able to help the house- 
hold by their earnings. Indeed the mother regularly anticipates the pdew 
time by depriving the girl of her virginity with her own hands.^ islands 
Hence the theor)^ that the prostitution of unmarried girls is a device 
to destroy their virginity without risk to their husbands is just as of sexual 
inapplicable to the Pelew Islanders as we have seen it to be to tommun- 
the peoples of Western Asia in antiquity. When a Pelew girl 
thus been prepared for her vocation by her mother, she sells her niamage. 
favours to all the men of her village who can pay for them and 
who do not belong to her own exogamous clan \ but she never 
grants her favours to the same man twice. Accordingly in every 
village of the Pelew Islands it may be taken as certain that the 
men and women know each other carnally, except that members 
of the same clan are debarred from each other by the rule of 
exogamy.^ Thus a well-marked form of sexual communism, limited 
only by the exogamous prohibitions which attach to the clans, prevails 
among these people. Nor is this communism restricted to the inhabit- 
ants of the same village, for the girls of each village are regularly 
sent away to serve as prostitutes {armen^s^ols) in another village. There 
they live with the men of one of the many clubs or associations 
{kaUebckels) in the clubhouse (Jday)^ attending to the house, con- 
sorting freely with the men, and receiving pay for their services. 

A girl leading this life in the clubhouse of another village is well 
treated by the men : a wTong done to her is a wrong done to the 
whole club ; and in her own village her value is increased, not 
diminished, by the time she thus spends as a prostitute in a 
neighbouring community. After her period of service is over 
she may marry either in the village where she has served or in 
her own. Sometimes many or all of the young women of a village 
go together to act as prostitutes (armaii:oIs) in a neighbouring 
village, and for this they are well paid by the community which 
receives them. The money so earned is divided among the chiefs 
of the village to which the damsels belong. Such a joint expedition 

* J. Liorel, Kabylie du Jurjura tutiyn der Ft faurr^ pp. 50 

(Paris, A’;/?.), p. 406. ^ J. Kubary, o/>, p. 51. 

* J. Kubary, Du ^ociaten Eiurudi^ 

2 F2 
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custom 
supports 
by analogy 
the deriva- 
tion of the 
similar 
Asiatic 
custom 
from a 
similar 
state of 
society. 


of the unmarried girls of a village is called a bloloboL But the young 
women never act as armengols in any clubhouse of their own 
village.^ 

Thus, while the Pelew custom of prostituting the unmarried 
girls to all the men of their own village, but not of their own clan, is 
a form of sexual communism practised within a local group, the 
custom of prostituting them to men of other villages is a form of 
sexual communism practised between members of diiferent local 
groups ; it is a kind of group-marriage. These customs of the 
Pelew Islanders therefore support by analogy the hypothesis that 
among the ancient peoples of Western Asia also the systematic 
prostitution of unmarried women may have been derived from an 
earlier period of sexual communism.^ 


§ 3 , Custom of slaying Chiefs 


In the 
Pelew 
Islands the 
heir to the 
chieftain- 
ship of a 
clan has a 
formal 
right to 
slay his 
prede- 
cessor 


The plot 
of death 
and Its 
execution 


In the Pelew Islands when the chief of a clan has reigned 
too long or has made himself unpopular, the heir has a formal 
right to put him to death, though for reasons which will appear this 
right is only exercised in some of the principal clans. The 
practice of regicide, if that word may be extended to the assassina- 
tion of chiefs, is in these islands a national institution regulated by 
exact rules, and every high chief must lay his account with it.’ 
Indeed so well recognised is the custom that when the heir- 
apparent, who under the system of mother-kin must be a brother, 
a nephew, or a cousin on the mother’s side, proves himself pre- 
cocious and energetic, the people say, “The cousin is a grown 
man. The chiefs tobolbel is nigh at hand.”^ 

In such cases the plot of death is commonly so well hushed 
up that it seldom miscarries. The first care of the conspirators 
is to discover where the doomed man keeps his money. For 
this purpose an old woman w’ill sleep for some nights in the 
house and make inquiries quietly, till like a sleuth-hound she has 


nosed the hoard. Then the conspirators come, and the candidate 
for the chieftainship despatches his predecessor either with his own 
hand or by the hand of a young cousin. Having done the deed he 
takes possession of the official residence, and applies to the widow 
of the deceased the form of persuasion technically known. as 
ffukket. This consists of putting a noose round her neck, and 
drawing it tighter and tighter till she consents to give up her late 
husband’s money. After that the murderer and his friends have 


^ J. Kubary, r/. <7/, pp. 51-53, tuni^tn d<‘r Pelauer^ p. 43. The 

91-9^. writer does not translate the word 

^ See above, pp. 35 sq, tobolbel, but the context sufficiently 

3 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einruh- explains its meaning. 
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nothing further to do for the present, but to remain quietly in the 
house and allow events to take their usual course. 

Meantime the chiefs assemble in the council-house, and the Cere- 
loud droning notes of the triton-shell, which answers the purpose 
of a tocsin, summon the whole population to arms. The warriors before the 
muster, and surrounding the house where the conspirators are assassin is 
ensconced they shower spears and stones at it, as if to inflict condign 
punishment on the assassins. But this is a mere blind, a sham, a room of his 
legal fiction, intended perhaps to throw dust in the eyes of the vjcnm. 
ghost and make him think that his death is being avenged. In 
point of fact the warriors take good care to direct their missiles 
at the roof or walls of the house, for if they threw them at the 
windows they might perhaps hurt the murderer. After this formality 
has been satisfactorily performed, the regicide steps out of the house 
and engages in the genial task of paying the death duties to the 
various chiefs assembled. When he has observed this indispensable 
ceremony, the law is satisfied : all constitutional forms have been 
carried out ; the assassin is now the legitimate successor of his 
victim and reigns in his stead without any further trouble. 

But if he has omitted to massacre his predecessor and has But the 
allowed him to die a natural death, he suffers for his negligence 
by being compelled to observe a long series of complicated and chief has 
irksome formalities before he can make good his succession in the to observe 
eyes of the law. For in that case the title of chief has to be formally 
withdrawn from the dead man and conferred on his successor by a ^re much 
curious ceremony, which includes the presentation of a cocoa-nut more com- 
and a taro plant to the new chief. Moreover, at first he may not 
enter the chief s house, but has to be shut up in a tiny hut for thirty ifhehasnot 
or forty days during all the time of mourning, and even when that is murdered 
over he may not come out till he has received and paid for a human 
head brought him by the people of a friendly state. After that he 
still may not go to the sea shore until more formalities have been fully 
observed. These comprise a very costly fishing expedition, which is 
conducted by the inhabitants of another district and lasts for weeks. 

At the end of it a net full of fish is brought to the chiefs house, and 
the people of the neighbouring communities are summoned by the 
blast of trumpets. As soon as the stranger fishermen have been 
publicly paid for their services, a relative of the new chief steps 
across the net and solemnly splits a cocoa-nut in two with an old- 
fashioned knife made of a Tridacna shell, while at the same time he 
bans all the evils that might befall his kinsman. Then, without 
looking at the nut, he throws the pieces on the ground, and if they 
fall so that the two halves lie with the opening upwards, it is an omen 
that the chief will live long. The pieces of the nut are then tied 
together and taken to the house of another chief, the friend of the 
new ruler, and there they are kept in token that the ceremony has 
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been duly performed. Thereupon the fish are divided among the 
people, the strangers receiving half. This completes the legal 
ceremonies of accession, and the new chief may now go about 
freely. But these tedious formalities and others which I pass over 
are dispensed with when the new chief has proved his title by slay- 
ing his predecessor. In that case the procedure is much simpli- 
fied, but on the other hand the death duties are so very heavy that 
only rich men can afford to indulge in the luxury of regicide. Hence 
in the Pelew Islands of to-day, or at least of yesterday, the old- 
fashioned mode of succession by slaughter is now restricted to a few 
families of the bluest blood and the longest purses.^ 

The Peiew If this account of the existing or recent usage of the Pelew 
Siowrhow Islanders sheds little light on the motives for putting chiefs to death, 
regicide illustrates the business-like precision with which such a 

maybe custom may be carried out, and the public indifference, if not 

regarded as approval, with which it may be regarded as an ordinary incident of 
fncident c? constitutional government. So far, therefore, the Pelew custom 
constitu- bears out the view that a systematic practice of regicide, however 
tion.il strange and revolting it may seem to us, is perfectly compatible 

^ State of society in which human conduct and human life 
are estimated by a standard very different from ours. If we would 
understand the early history of institutions, we must learn to detach 
ourselves from the prepossessions of our own time and country, 
and to place ourselves as far as possible at the standpoint of men 
in distant lands and distant ages. 

^ J. Kulary, Die sociakH Einrichtungcn der Pelauery pp. 43-45, 75*7^. 
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Abruzzi, All Souls’ Eve in the, 314 

Abu Rabah, 69 

Abydos, 273, 320, 378, 380 

Acharaca, 171 

AdacI, Syrian king, 12 

Adoin-Melek, ri, 13 

Adoni-bezek, 14 

Adonis, myth of, 6 S(/</. ; meaning of 
name, 6 ; relation to Aphrodite, 8, 
25 ; as royal title, 13 , identified 
with Osiris, 28, 357 ; title of Phoenician 
princes in Cyprus, 42 ; doves sacrificed 
to, 114 ; festivals of, 183 ; deity of 

vegetation, 186^7^., 1945^7.; acorn- 
spirit, 188 ; gardens of, 194 ; 

worshipped at Alexandria, 183 ; at 
Amathus, 28, 91 ; at Antioch, 185, 
215 at Athens, 185 ; at Bethlehem, 
215, 216; at Byblus, 10 at 

Paphos, 10, 28 S (/^. ; at Rome, 257 

the river, ii, 24 ; discoloration of, 

26, 184 

Adoni-zedek, 14 

Aedepsus in Euboea, hot springs at, 
177 s,/. 

Aeschylus, on Typhon, 124 
Aesculapius at ICpidaurus, 71 s//. ; at 
Sicyon, 72 ; at Titane, 72 ; his serjxmt 
origin, 72 ; father of Aratus, 72 ; his 
dispute with Hercules, 175 
Africa, sacred prostitution in, 57 
Agapenor, 37 « r- 
Agbasia, West African god, 71 
Airi, a Himalayan deity, 136.^7 
Ajax, name of kings of 01 ba, 112, 128 
Albanians of the Caucasus, 65 
Aleman, the poet, on dew, 366 
Alexander the Great, 38, 13 1; son of a 
serpent, 72 si/. 

Alexandria, festival of Adonis at, 183 : 

festival of St, Peter at, 259 n. 
Alexandrian calendar, the, 288 n. 2, 299 
All Saints’ Feast on ist Xovemlxjr 
perhaps of Celtic origin, 317 
All Souls, feasts of, 301 , in Eurojx\ 

309 X// , feast on 2nd Xov'emfx^r 
apparently of Celtic origin, 316 j/. 


i Allifae, baths of, 178 7/. 4 
i Almo, procession to brook, 228 
I Almond in Phrygian cosmogony, 219 
[ Amathus, 28, 91 

! Amcnophis I\". , king of Egypt, his 
j attempted religious revolution, 354 s</. 
Amestns. wife of Xerxes. 402 
Ammon, wife of, 64 
d/u,^L 0 a\ys, 414 fi, I 
Amsanctus, valley of, 170 s^. 

Amyclae, 263, 264, 265 ; tomb of 

Hyacinth at, 263 
Anaitis, 34 

Anchiale in Cilicia, 139 
Andania in Messema, 68 n. 2 
Anemone, the flower of Adonis, 26, 184 
Animals and plants treated respectfully 
by savages, 293 J77. 

Annam, festival of the dead in, 307 s^. 
Anointing of sacred stones, 31 
Antioch, festival of Adonis at, 185, 

215 T7, ; Its destruction by an earth- 
quake, 18I 77 1 

Anubis, the jackal-headed Eg^'ptian god, 
274, 275 

Apameia, W'orship of Poseidon at, 162 
Aphaca, s.mcluary of Aphrodite at, 23, 

216 

Aphroilite, sanctuary of, at Paphos, 
28 , the summer called, 291 

and Adonis, 8, 25 

Apinagos Indians of Br^izil, their dances 
to the moon, 373 y. 

Apis. Egyptian hull, 360 
Apollo and Artemis, priesthood of, 
420 

-and the Dragon, 417 y 

and Hyacinth, 263, 264 j/, 

Cataonian, 115 2 

his victory over Marsyas. 242 

in relation to music, 47 x/. 

Sarpedonian, 134 i 

Afjotheosis of Roman emperors, 99 
Arab custom at harvest, 298 
Arabian gfV'MesM*';, 395 
I Aratus. reputed son of Aesculapius, 72 
; Archigalluc. 223. 233 
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Argaeus, Mount, 157 sq. 

Aristomenes, son of a serpent, 72 
Aristotle on relation of springs to earth- 
quakes, 177 n, 2 

Armenia, religious prostitution in, 34 
Armenians, their festival of the dead, 308; 

their customs at new moon, 376 sq. 
Arrian, on Bithynian worship of Attis, 
236 

Artemis Perasia, of Castabala, 89, 1345^^, 

of Perga, 31 

Sarpedonian, 134 

the Hanged, 244 sq. 

the Tauric, 89 

Arval Brothers, 416 
Asherah {Ashera), 14, 81, 82 
Asburbanipal, king of Assyria, iii, 140, 

Asia Minor, volcanic regions of, 157 sq. 

160 sq. ; mother>kin in, 395 
Aspalis, a form of Artemis, 245 
Assumption of the Virgin, 258, 259 
Astarte at Byblus, 10 sq. ; priests of, 2a ; 
sanctuary of, at Aphaca, 23, ai6 ; 
prostitution m the worship of, 32 sq. 
Astena, mother of Melcarth, 86 
Atargatis, Syrian godfless, 105, 129 Y-t 

’Atheh, gofMo'^s of I'ar'^us, 129 
Athena of Magarsus, 136 // 3 
Athenian superstition as to eclipse of the 
moon, 370 

Athens, festival of Adonis at, 185, festival 
of the dead at, 192 ; sacrifice of ox at, 
249 

Athyr, death of Osins on the 17th of, 
271, 318 , festival of Osins in the 
month of, 318 v/. 

Atonga tribe, their custom at an earth- 
qi ake, 167 

Attis, myth and ritual of, 219 sqq. ; 
birth, 219 j'./.; death, 220: self-nuitila- 
tion. 220; festival, '222 sq^., mysteries 
of, 228 sqq , a god of vegetation, 
231 sqq. ; a corn -god. 232 sq. \ statue 
in the I,~atcran, 232 ; as father god, 
233 sq. \ as sky-god, 236 sqq. , human 
representatues of, 239 sqq. , title of 
Phrygian priests of Cylxde, 239, 24 t 
A tys, son of Ooesus. 240 
Augustine, on Midsummer festival, 207 ; 
on priests of Cylxile, 250, onChristmas, 
256 , as to the conception and death 
of Christ, 256 n. 3 ; on Isis, 347 
Aulus Gellius, on the moon, 362 

on pairs of Roman deities, 411 sq. 

Aun or On, King of Sweden, 402 
Aurelia Aeniilia, 34 

Australians, the Central, their theory of 
conception, 79 sqq. 

Axe, double-headed, as divine emblem, 
100, 103. 14977., 151 


Baal, II sqq. ; the god of fertility, 22. sq., 
127 ; as husband of the land, 23 

of the Lebanon, 28 

of Tarsus, 93, 97, no, 12877., 137 

Baalath, ii, 22, 23, 30, 38 n. i 
Baalbec, 32 

Babylon, Tammuz at, 6 sqq, ; religious 
prostitution at, 32 

Bacchanals kill Pentheus and Orpheus, 
332, 333 

Bacchylides, on burning of Croesus, 142 
Baganda, their customs at new moon, 
375 ; sacrifices to prolong Kings 
life, 403 sq. 

Bagobos of Philippines, their custom at 
earthquakes, 165 sq, 

Bahima of Enkole, 73 n, 8 
Baku, fire-worship at, 159 
Balinese, their custom as to earthquakes, 
X64 

Bangalas of the Congo, 77 
Barea, African tribe, their festival of the 
dead, 309 

Barleycorn, John, 189 sq. 

Bar-rekub, SjTian king, 12 
Bataks of Sumatra, their custom as to 
earthquakes. 164 sq. 

Batara-guru, the Baiak (Ventor, 165 
Bathing at MuLummer, 204 VA 

image as rain-chaim, 233 

Ratlis of goddesses, 22S, 233 
Bearded Cyprian goddess, 131 
Becliuanas. their custom at founding a 
town, 424 , at going to war, 425 sq 
Bel, wife of. 63 

Belgium, All Souls' Eve in, 310 
Bengal, “gaidens of Adonis ’ in. 197 ^7. 
Ben-hadad, 12 

Bent, J. Theodore, 118, 119 ?i. i. 123, 
123 3 ; ^34 2 

Bes, Egyptian god. 92 w i 
Ikithlehem, the Star of, 216 

worship of Adonis at, 214 sq 

Bghai-s of Burma, their festual of the 
dead. 305 

Bhnjanja, barley feast in India, 200 sq. 
Binding and releasing of god, 292 
Birth, miraculous, 219 sg , the new. 
229. 251, 374 

Bithynians invoke Attis, 236 
Blood, baptism of bull's, 229 sq. \ used 
to wash away sins, 251 

Day of, 223, 226. 239 

reason for not spilling, 404 n. 2 

Boar kills Adonis, 8 : kills Attis, 220 
Bodroum, 134 

Boghaz-Keui. Hittite remains and sculp- 
tures at, 100 sqq. 

Bohemia, All Souls’ Ev*e in, 311 
Bones, fossil, 120, 12477. 

of dead used as a rain-charm, 18 

— - of kings used as talisman or 
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charm, 337 ; earned off, burned, or 
scattered by enemies, 337 
Bonfires at Midsummer, 202 sq. , 208 sqq. 
Bride of the Nile, 290 
Brittany, All Souls’ Eve m, 309 
Bromok, volcano in Java, 180 
Brother and sister marriages, 39, 265 ; 

in ancient Egypt, 396 sq. 

Brugsch, H. , 280 «. i, 282 n. 2, 289 n. , 
341 n. 1, 348 n. 3-5 
Buddhism, its parallelism and contrast 
with Christianity, 260 sq. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, 236 n. *1, 346, 
356 n. 2 

Bull sacrificed to Zeus, 416 ; sacrificed 
to prolong king’s life, 404 

worship of, 96 sq., 104, 131 \ as 

divine emblem, 131 
Bull’s blood, bath of, 229 sq. 

Burmese, their behaviour during an 
earthquake, 166 

Burning of Melcarth, 84 sqq. ; of Hercules, 
85, 90; of Sandan, 98 sqq., no, 
138; of Sardanapalus, 139 sj. , of 
Croesus, 141 ^qq. ; of a god, 155 sq. 
Burnings, great, for kings of Judah, 
144 sqq. ; for Jewish Rabbis, 145 
Burnt Land, the, of Lydia, 160 
Busiris, 273, 320, 321, 340, 378 
Buto, Egyptian goddess of the North, 
271 

Byblus, Adonis at, 10 sqq. ; religious 
prostitution at, 33 ; inspired prophets 
at, 67 ; festival of Adonis at, 183 sq. ; 
Osiris at, 272, 357 

Cadmus and the dragon, 418 
and Harmonia turned into ser- 
pents, 74 

Cairo, cutting of the dams at. 289 sq. 
Calendar, Alexandrian, 281 288 «. 2, 

299 

Egyptian, 278 %qq. 

of the Egyptian farmer, 283 sqq, 

— of Esne, 299 sq, 

• — — Julian, 289 

Mexican, 282 n. 3 

Cambodia, fLMival of the dead in, 
306 

Camul, marriage custom in, 35 2 

Canathus, a spring, 234 
Candaules, king of Lydia, 149 
Canopic decree. 289 i 
Canopus, the decree of. 281 
Capital punishment formerly a religious 
rite, 244 rr. 2 

Cappadocia, Hittues in, 97 sq . too sq,, 
151, X57; Persian fire-worship in, 158 
Qirchemish, 96, 106 », 3 
Carpini, de FMano, 246 
Carthage, Dido at, 87, 425 , worship of 
Hamilcar at, 89 


Castabala in Cappadocia, 89 , in Cilicia, 
134 sqq, 

Castelnau, F. de, 373 sq. 

Castration, religious and mythical, 221, 
222, 223 sqq., 237 fq. 

Catullus, his poem on vVttis, 225 
Caves, fossil bones found in limestone, 
120, 124 sq. 

Celaenae in Phrygia, 242, 246 
Celelxjs, custom as to earthquake in, 165 
Celenderis, 37, 37 rt. 1 
Ceos, mourning custom m, 407 
Cereals cultivated by the Egyptians, 283 
Chadwick, H. M. , 315 n. 4, 334 2 

Charon, sanctuaries of, 169, 171 
Charonia, 169 

Chent- Ament, title of Osiris, 321 
Cherokee Indians, their Old Woman of 
the corn, 2 q6 sq. 

Chewsurs of the Caucai>us, their festival 
of the dead, 308 
Cheyne, T. K , 17 « i 
Chiefs, custom of slaying, 436 sqq 
Children of gods, 3S9 

inHuence of moon on, 373 sqq. 

of living parents in ritual, 414 

sqq 

“ Child-stones ” in Central Australia, 
80 

Chimaera, Mount, 180 

China, funeral of emperor of, 247 

Chios, sacrifice of men to Dionysus in, 

332 

Chiriguanos Indians of Bolivia, 372 «. 3 
Choiak, festival of Osins in the month of. 
320 sqq. 

Christianity, its compromise with pagan- 
ism, 260; parallel with Buddhism. 
260 fr/. 

(’hrisimas. origin of, 254 uqq. 

Ctlitia, legendary relation of, to Cyprus, 
37 ; kings of, 1 1 1 ; Western or 
Rugger! , iih 

Cilician Gates, pass of the, 94 

goddesses, 129 sqq. 

pirritcs, ti6 ^q. 

Cinyrads at Paphos, 37. 38, 38 >7 2 
Cinyras, father of Adonis, 10, kiiig of 
Byblus, II. 23 , daughters of, 36, 43 , 
history of, 36 , loxed by Aphrodite, 

42 ; as a musician, 45 , his de.ith, 48 sq 
Citium in ('’ypnis, 27 
rinudiu':, the Emperor, 222 
Cleomenes, Kmg of Sparta, 74 
Cleon of Magnesia. 87 
Cochinchina, festival of the dead in. 30S 
Code of Hammurabi, ^3 
Comana m Pontus, 34. 221 ^ i 
Conception, Centra! Australian tneoryof 
79 'V'/ 

, nur.iculnus, 69 sqq , 71 sqq., 76 

W* 79 V/ . 81 • 220 
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Conder, C. R. , quoted, 69 n. 3 
Confession of the dead, Egyptian, 274 sq. 
Conical stones worshipped, 11, 30 
132 sq. 

Conservatism of the Egyptian character, 
280 

Constantine, Emperor, 24, 33, 398 
Cook, A. B., 123 w. I, 235 n. 2, 

332 n. 2, 418 n. 3, 433 n. i 
Cooke, G. A., 43 n. 3 
Com wetted as rain-charm, 195 sqq, 

and grapes as divine emblems, 93, 

94. 97 

and vine, their cultivation intro- 
duced by Osiris, 270 sq. 

-spirit, human representatives of, 

331 ^ 7 *. 338 sq. 

-wreaths, 39, 195 sq.y 347 n. 2 ; as 

first-fruits, 39 

Corycian cave, 1x2, sqq. 

Corycus in Cilicia, lai 
Cos, priest of Hercules in, 431 ; marriage 
custom in, 433 

Cow, symbol of Isis, 300, 319 
Creation of the world at the spring 
equinox, 258, 259 
Crimea, Tatirians of the, 247 
Croesus, burning of, 14 1 sq. 

Cronus, identified with Phooniuian god 
El, 10, 132; castrates In'- father Cra nils, 
237 , castrated by his son Zeus, 
237; the winter called, 291 
(_Vooke, W , 57 « T, 70 I 78 
rVowning, festival of, at Delphi, 417 sq. 
Crowns or wreaths, 417 sqq. 

Curtiss, S. I., quoted, 68 sq., 69 sq. 
Cutting of the dams at Cairo, 284 sq , 
289 sq 

C\be!e at Augustodunum (Autun), 233 , 
priests of, 239 

and Attis, 219 

and her ln>ns, 105 

C'vbi^tra, 94, 96, 97 
Cyprus caily ccdonised by Phoenicians, 
27 

or (A</ pillar, 340 ^q. 

L>airyman, priestly, 40S 
Damascus, kings of, 12 <:q. 

Damasen, 153 

Dams, cutting of the, in Egypt, 284 ry. , 
289 sq. 

Dancing-girls of India, 54 sqq 
Dancing, religious, 54 ^qq , 61 
David, heir of sacred kings of Jerusalem, 
i; f/. ; his treatment of the sons of 
Saul, 18 

Davis, E. J. , 92 n. 5, 95 n. i 
— R F., 195 ft. 4 
Days, five supplementary, of the Eg\*p- 
tian calendar, 270 
Dea Dia. 416 


Dead, propitiation 01 the, 191 sq. , 
annual festivals of the, 192, 301 sqq. ; 
sacrifices to the, 244 sqq. 

bodies, pollution caused by, 141^^^. 

, reincarnation of the, 73 sqq. 

Sea, 19, 181 n. 1 

, souls of, in serpents, 73 sqq. 

, souls of the, brought back, 78 sq. 

Death and resurrection of gods, 4 sq. 

, the pollution of, 407 sqq. 

Defloration before marriage, 50 sqq., 435 
Delphi,, the slaying of the dragon at, 

417 

Demeter at Eleusis, 147, 324 ; month of, 
291 ; identified with Isis, 357 n. x 

, sacred vaults and serpents of, 75 

Dendera (Tentyra), the Osirian inscrip- 
tion of, 273, 320 sq. ; bas-reliefs at, 
323 ; temple of Osiris at, 320, 341 
Derceto, 30 n. 3 
Dervishes, 69 «. 3, 137 
Deuteronomy, publication of, 21 n. 3 
Dew, washing in the, at Midsummer, 
204, 205, 206 ; attributed to the 

moon, 366 

Diana, festival of, 258 

of Xemi, 23, 41 

Dinnus at Xemi, 23, 41 
Dido, 43 , worshipped at Carthage, 87 , 
her death on pyre. 87 ; her foundation 
of Carthage, 425 ; an Avatar of the 
gieat Asiatic goddess, 144 
Dinkas of the Xile, 73, 75 
Di<^(iurus .Siculus, on worship of Poseidon, 
16S ; on Osiris and Isis, 351 , on 
superiority of women in Egypt, 395 
Dionvsus, 93, 97, 133, 161 , human 

victims rent m pieces m his worship, 
332 sq. ; relic of his worship in a 
modern Thracian custom, 333 ; his 
resemblance to Osins, 344, 357 ; the 
efl'enunatc, 432 
Diphilus, king of Cyprus. 113 
Disease of language supposed origin of 
myths, 293 

Divinity of Semitic kings, 12 jtqq , 44 ; 

of Lydian kings, 148 sqq. 

Dod or Dodo, “the Beloved,” 15 ti. 3, 
17 // t 

Dodah, 17 1, 87 « 5 

Dogs beaten at earthquakes, 166 
Dos Santos, quoted, 404 sq. 

Doves, sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte, 
29 ; sacrificed in worship of Adonis. 
114 

Dramas, religious or magical, for the 
regulation of the seasons, 4 sq. 

Drop, night of the miraculous, 286 
Duchesne. Mgr L, . 106 ft. 3, 257 5. 

258 

Dyaks of Borneo, their head -hunting, 
248 sq. 
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Eagle at apotheosis of Roman emperors, 
99 ; double-headed, 104 i 
Earth conceived as mother, 22 
Earth Goddess, not to be disturbed, 76 
Earthquake god, 161 sqq. 

Earthquakes, devices employed to stop, 
164 sqq. 

East Indian customs as to earthquakes, 
164 sq., 166 sq. 

Easter ceremonies perhaps assimilated to 
those of Adonis and Attis, 212 sqq.^ 
256 sqq. \ in the Greek and Catholic 
churches, 212 sqq. 

Eating and drinking by proxy, 311 
Edom, kings of, 12 
Egyptian calendar, 278 sqq. 

— farmer, calendar of the, 283 sqq. 

months, 289 n. 

Egyptians, national character of, 398 sq. 
El, Phoenician god, 10; identified with 
Cronus, ro, 132 
Elisha as a dow ser, 46 
Elissa, 87 

Ellis, A. B. , quoted, ^7 sq., 60 sq . , 66 77. 3 
Emesa, 31 

Empedocles, story of his death, 148 
Epidaurus, sanctuary of Aesculapius at, 
72 sq. 

Epiphany, 255 

Equinox, festival of the spring, 258 sqq. ; 

world created at, 258, 259 
Erechtheum at Athens, 75 
Erechtheus, his serpent, 75 
Eregli, the ancient Cybistra, 94, 96 
Erman, A., 324 n. 2. 325. 353 i 
Esne, calendar of, 299 sq. 

Esquimaux, their festivals of the dead, 
301 sq. 

Esthomans, All Souls’ I ).iy among the, 
312 sq. ; their customs at new moon, 
372 

Etna, Typhon buried under, 123, 124, 
125 ; sacrifices to, r8o 
Eudoxus on the Egyptian festivals, 
287 n. 2 

Eunuch priests of Attis. 219, 221, 223 ; 
of Ephesian Artemis, 224 ; of Astarte, 
224 , m Africa and India, 225 n. 4 
Eusebius, bi-^hop of Caesarea, 33 n, i 
P'.u3"uk m Cappadocia, 96 sq., 104, 131 
Evil Eye, 433. 434 
Ewe people of W. Africa, 57. 76 
Eye, syml)ol of Osins, 352 
Ezekiel, on king of Tyre, 88 

Farmer, calendar of the tlg>'ptian, 
283 sqq. 

Farnell, Dr, L. R. , 48 n. i, 50 i, 
393 3^ 407^ 408, 410, 413. 419 n., 

431 3 

Father God, 108, 109, no, 129, 131, 
235. 236 


Father God, Sky, 236 
Father-kin and mother-kin, 384 
“ Father of a god,” as a title, 44 sq. 
Fatherhood of God, 70 sqq. 

Feast of All Saints, 317 sq. 

Feasts of All Souls, 301 sqq. 

Fellows, Ch., 154 3 

Fertilit}', principle of, as conceived by 
early man, 4 sq. ; caused by the Baal, 
22 sq . , 127 

Asiatic goddess of, 105, 219 

Scandinavian god of, 334 

Festivals of the Dead, 192, 301 sqq. 

Fetishism older than theism, 293 

Fig, artificial fertilisation of the, 332 ; 

Dionysus m relation to the, 432 
Fijians, their sacrifices to earthquake 
gud, 167 

Fire, Persian respect for, 141 sq.\ purifi- 
cation by, 146 

walk, 88, 136, 137 

worship, 158 sq. 

Fires on 25th December, 255 
Finnicus \Iaternus, on rites of Osiris, 
339 

First-born, sacrifice of the, 84 
Flamen Dialis, 40 sq.\ the widowed, 
407 sqq. 

Flaminica Dialis, 40 sq., 410 n. i 
Flaying as a punishment, 247 tz. 4 
Flow'er, the Golden, feast of, 153 sq. 
Flowers, Festival of, at Athens, 192 sq. 
Flutes, music of, 7, 202, 322, 233, 225, 
228, 242 

Fortune, temple of, at Olba, 119, 131 

of the city, 131 

Fossil iK^nes, 120, 124 sq. 

Foucart, V . , 344 n. 3 
Fowler, U'. W'anli’, 410, 411 n 3. 4*3 
77. 2 

?Vcy. ScandinavMti god of fertility, 
334 

Furies, the serfHmts of the, 75 77 6 

Gad, Semitic gorl of Fortune, 13T 
Gadez, worship of NteKarih at, 8tj %q. 
Gnlli. priests of Attis, 221 ^q., 237 
Gardens of Adonis, 194 tqq. 

(Gardner, A., igo n. 2 * 

fiaul, date of Easter in church of, 
257 5 

(jcKd or H\ blus, II 

CF’nnnus, Greek a->{ronoiner, on the 
KgVjOtian calendar, 2S0 
Genius, the Roman, 74 
Geographical and climatic condiii >ns, 
their infiuence on diaracier, 309 
German be!i«*fs ns to the moon. 370, 
377 

Gezer, excavations at, 82 v/ 

Giants and gods, battle of, 124 sq. 
Glaucus, 153 rt. 3 
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Goddesses superior to gods under a 
system of mother-kin, 384 sqq, ; in 
old Arabian religion, 395 
Gods, death and resurrection of, 4 sq. 
Golden Flower, feast of, 153 sq. 

Gonds of India, their ceremony for 
bringing back the souls of the dead, 
78 sq. 

Gordias, Phrygian kings called, 240 
Gouri, Indian goddess, 199 sq. 

Goumia, serpent-goddess at, 75 n. 6 
Grandmother, priest called the, 429 sq. 
Grapes as divine emblem, 132 

and com as divine emblems, 93, 

95. 97 

Graves as places where women conceive 
children, 77, 78, 79 ; milk poured on, 
75 ; kept secret, 337, 338 
Great Mother, the, 250, 251 
Grenfell, B. P. , and Hunt, A, S, , 
324 

Grimm, J., 369 ». i, 425 
Gurdon, Major P. R. T, , 385 «, i, 
392 «. I 

Gyges, king of Lydia, 149 

Hadad, Syrian god and king, 12, 130 
Hair, sacrifice of, 33, 34, 1S4 
Halfdan the Hlack, Xoruegian king, his 
body d Hided, 334 
Hannlc.ir, sacrdice of, S9 

Carthaginian king, 143, 146 

Hamniurahi, cfide of, 03 
Hanged gotl, 242 sqq. ; Odin the God of 
the Hanged, 244 , the hanged Artemis, 
244 V- ’ Helen hanged, 245 , sacri- 
ficial animals hanged, 245 sq. 

Hannah, her prayer, 70 
Hannibal ,it Gadez, 86 , his departure 
from Italy, 221 
Han^\ay, J. , quoted, 159 
Harran, Syrians of, 188 
Harrison, Mibs J. K , 263 n i 
Harvej>t. ram-charms at, lo:; .sq. ; rites 
of, 295 sqq. 

in Kgypt, time of, 285 

Iliuamal, tlu\ 244 
Ha\\es, Mrs., iqo ?i. 2 
Hazael, king of Damascus, 12 
Head- Feast of Dyaks, 248 

hunting of Dyaks, 248 sq. 

Hebrew kings, divnuty of, 15 sqq. 

Hecate, 245, 407 
Hehn, V., 143 n. r 
Helen of the Toe, 245 
Heiice, destroyed by earth(]uake, j 68 
Heliogabalus, sun-god of Emesa, 31 sq 
Heliopolis in Egypt. 276, 354 ; m Syria 
(Baal bee), 32 

Hepding, H,, 219 n. i, 225 n. 4, 233^7. 
Heraclids of Lydia, 149, 152 
Hercules identified with Me! earth, 13, 


85 ; burning of, 85, 90 ; awakening 
of, 85 ; the I ion -slayer, 91 ; patron of 
hot springs, 174 sqq. 

Hercules, the effeminate, 431 sq . ; his 
priest dressed as a woman, 431 ; 
mysteries of, 432 

the Lydian, 148, 151 ; identified with 

Cilician Sandan, 98 sqq., no, iii 
Herodotus as to burning of Croesus, 141 ; 

on Osiris and Dionysus, 357 
Hertz^ W., 50 i, 52 n. 4 
Hezekiah, his reform, 21, 81 
Hierapolis in Lydia or Phrygia, its 
sanctuary of Pluto, 171 ; its situation, 
171 sq, ; its hot springs and petrified 
cascades, 172 sqq. 

Hierapolis- Bambyce in Syria, 105, 114, 
130 «. I, 131, 224 ; victims hanged 
at, 245 sq. 

Hieropolis-Castabala, in Cilicia, 134 sq. 
Hilaria, 227 

Hill, G. F., 31 «. I, 99 n. 2, 129 n. i, 
132 n. 4 

Himera, hot springs of, 178 n. 3 
Hindoos, “gardens of Adonis” among 
the, 199 sqq. 

Historical books of the Old Testament, 
cii cumstances in which they wtre 
composed, 20 p, /. 

' Hittite costume, 102 

I sculj^turcs at Ibreez, 93 sqq. , at 

' EuMilv, 96 sy , 104. at Boghaz-Kcui. 

I 100 cyy , at Marabh, 140 , at Car- 

chemish, 96, 100 n. 3 ; in Lydia, 

152 

thundcr-gi -d, 113 

Hittitcs, 07 sq. , their worship of bulls, 
97. 104 ; III Lydia, 151 sq. 

Hkainies of X, Aracan, their festival of 
tlie dead, 305 sq 

Ho tnljc (T Africa, secret burial of 
their kinga, 337 

Hogarth, I). G., 32, 95 i, 98 ?i. i, 

1 18, 122 fi. I, 139 //. I 
‘ ' Holy men ” in S\Tia, 68 
Hoimncl, 1 h. 98 z/. i. 115 n, 2, 152 //. 3 
Horned cap. v\orn !)y god or priest, 94. 

96. 1 15 fi. 2, 131 
Horns, s.icred. 20, 94, 96 
Horses, sacnficeci to the dead, 246 jry. ; 
Lycurgus, king of Edomans, killed by. 
332 

Horns the Elder, brother of Osuis, 270 

the Younger, son of Osins and 

Isis. 271 >/ , 273, 319. his contest 
with i>et. 276 r/ ; the F.ye of, 352 
Hot springs, worship of, 172 sqq.; sacred 
to Hercules, 174 sqq. 

Hova king, 403 
Human sacrifices, 246 sqq, 

sacrifices at Salamis m Cyprus, 113 ; 

substitutes for, 113 sq. 
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Human victims sacrificed for the crops, 
331 sq., 338 sq. 

Huzuls, the, of the Carpathians, their 
superstitions as to the moon, 360, 377 
Hyacinth, his myth and ritual, 262 sqq , ; 
his tomb, 263 ; his festival, 263 sq, 

the flower, sprung from blood of 

Hyacinth, 262 

Hyacinthia, festival of Hyacinth, 263 
Hygieia and her serpent, 75 n. 6 

Ibn Batuta, 247 

Ibreez, rock-hewn figures at, 93 sqq. 
Ideler, L. , 282 n. 3, 289 n. 

Illumination of houses at festivals, 300 j/. 
Imhoof-Blumer, F. , 132 n. 4, 135 n. 4 
Incense, 7, 186, 321 
Incest, legends of, 38 sq. 

India, sacred prostitution in, 54 sqq. 
Indians, American, their customs m 
regard to the moon, 360, 365, 366, 
37i> 373 'V'* 37^1 their cu>toms as 
to earthquakes, i66 

of California, their festivals of the 

dead, 302 sq. 

Infant burial, 77 sq.^ 82 sq. 

Inspiration, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64 sqq., 
136 sq. , 389 sq. ; Jamblichus on, 136 
sq. 

Irrigation in Egypt, rites of, 285 sq. 
Isaiah on Tophet, 144 
Ishtar, Babylonian mother goddess, 7, 32 
Isis, 346-350; sister and wife of Osiris, 
270, 398 ; her search for the body of 
Osiris, 271 sq. ; star of, 286, 289, 
379; invoked by Egyptian reapers, 296, 
represented bN-^a cow, 300, 319 ; popu- 
larity of her w 01 ship, 348 sq. ; a 
corn-goddess, 347 sq. ; identified with 
Demeter, 357 n. i ; superior to Osins, 
384; at Byblus, 147, 272 
Iswara, Indian god, 199, 200 
Ivy sacred to Osins, 343 

Jablonski, 351, 352 
Jackal -god of Egvpt, 381 
Jamblichus, on inspiration, 136 ; on 
purification by fire, 148 
Janus-like god, 132 
Japan, festival of the dead in, 30S 
Jastrow’, M. , 6 n. 5, 188 n. i 
Java, poisonous vapours in, 169 
Jdyi or JawAra, barley feast m India, 
200 sq. 

Jensen, P. , 97 n. 3, 98 n. 3, 106 n. 3, 
112 n. 3, 130 n. 5, i 83 n. i 
Jerome, on worship of Adonis at Beth- 
lehem, 214, 215 
John Barleycorn, 189 
Johns, C. H. \V. , 63 « 5 
Josephus, on worship of Syrian kings, 12 
Josiah, his reform, 21, 81 


Jualamukhi, fire-worship at, 158 sq, 
Judaea, the austerity of its scenery, 19 
Julian, Emperor, at Antioch, 185, 215 ^7. ; 
on food taboos, 234 n. 6 ; on the 
Mother of the Gods, 251 n. 4 
calendar, 289 

Kanytehdeis, 126 
Karabeli, 152 

Karok Indians, their lament at hewing 
wood, 298 

Kayans of Borneo, their head-hunting, 248 
Keb. See Seb. 

Kedesha, Kedeshoth, 36 «. 2, 52, 63, 64. 
81 

Kedcshim, 14 sq., 52, 64, 67, 68, 81 

Kcmosh, god of Moab, 12 

Kennett, Prof. R. H , 16 46 n. 2. 

64 n, 6, 145 71 . 2, 401 
Khasis of Assam, priestesses among the, 
41 Y ; sacred stones among, 82 ;/. i . 
their system of mothcr-kin, 384 sq. , 
their ]3reference for goddesses. 385 sq. , 
go\erncfl by kings, 392 
King, J, E. , on inflint burial, 77 ii. 4 
Kings, divinity of Semitic, 12 sqq. , 
divinity of Hebrew^ 15 sqq . ; divinity 
of Lydian, 148 sqq. ; responsible for 
W'eather and crops, 150 ; torn in pieces 
to promote fertility of ground, 331 sqq \ 
their bones used as talismans or 
charms, 336 sq, ; sacrifices to prolong 
their lives, 402 sq. 

of Damascus worshipped, 12 

of Egypt personate Osins, 378 .fq/ 

Kirauea, \olcano, 179 
Kois of Southern India, 78 
Koniags of Alaska, their treatment ol 
bodies of distinguished men, 338 
A'os/o, dedicated men and women in 
W Africa, 57 sq., 60 
Kretschmer, P , 1J3 ti. i, 241 n. 2 
Kniyt, A. C. , 249 n. i 
I Kubary, J, S , on the Pelew Islanders, 

j 3^^^ '''//• 

I Kukha, 29. 3r 
t Kupolo, Kupole, 210 

t Labrandeus, title of Can an Zeu'-. 149 
' Labraunda. 149 n 3 
I “axe," 149 

[ Lactantius, as to tfie Resurrection. 2bo , 

I on the fe^^tn al of Oiins, 319 
; I^agrange, Father M J., 189 >/ 
j Lamas River, 117 

! Lamentations for animaks and plants 
I which are eaten, 294 sq. 
j Lane, A. \V, , 284 n, i 
j Lanterns, Japanese Feast of, 308 
' Lanzone, R. V., 321 n. i 
j Laurel-bearing at Th* bes, 418 
■ Laurel brought to Delphi, 417 sq 
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Leake, W» M,, 154 «. 3 
Lebanon, Mount, 23, 25, 28, 193, 216 
Leo the Great on Christmas, 256 
Leprosy, to be healed by king, 19 
l^epsius, R. , 352 

Lights lit for the use of the dead, 301 
sqq. 

Lion as divine emblem, 91, 100, 102, 
103, 106 sqq., i2g sq., 149, 150 

-god, 91, 103, 106, 150 

'goddess, 106 sq., 131 sq. 

slaying god at Amathus, 91 

Living parents, children of, in ritual, 
413 sqq. 

Lua and Saturn, 412 
Lucian on dispute between Hercules and 
Aesculapius, 175 
Lunar s>Tnpathy, 369 sqq. 

Lyall, Sir J. C., 384 sq. 

Lycia, mother-kin in, 394 
Lycurgus, king of the Edonians, bis 
death, 33a, 333 

Lydia, religious prostitution in, 34 
Lydian Hercules, 148, 149 

kings, divinity of, 148 sqq. 

Lyell, SirCh,, 178 6 , 181 «, 1 

I ,ysias of Tarsus, 1 1 1 

Ma, goddess at C'oiiiana, 34 
Macalister, R. A '^tt'wait, .S3 n 2 
McLennan, J F. , 30 // 3, 397 2 

Macrebius, the father <>t s<3!ar niytho- 
logi^ts. 352, 358 , on the moon, 30a 
^faf^'e, Samoan god of eai thcjiiakes. 
105 

^^agarsus. in Cilici.i, 136 e. 3 
Magical rites for the regulation of the 
seasons. 3 •-.// 

-Mahadeva, Indian god, 199, 200 
^^ala, vMfe of \'ulcan. 411 
^IaIIu.'l m Ciii<_ia, Onental deities at, 
132 ^q. 

Maneros, 273 ; chant of Kgyptian 
roafiors, 20b 

Maiirc king of Lvdi.i, 153 //. i 
Manetho on ^acn^K(* of rcildiaiiod men, 

3 ? i , on Ims. 347 

Man'chaean tluuny of rat thf|unkes, 164 
Manic haeus, the heretic, his death, 247 
n. 4 

Mannhardt, \V , 23 /i. 3 
Marash, 140 

\farduk. uucs or votaries of, 63 
Mariette- Pacha. A., 332/;. 4 
Nfarr.age, clnldren of living parents at, 
42 1 '/• 

. men dressed as women, and 

women as men, at, 433 sq. 

— of the Roman gods, 412 sqq. 

of sun and moon, 419 «. 

Marriage, Sacred, 43 sq., 108 sq.; in 
Cos. 433 n. I 


Marriages of brothers and sisters, 39, 
265 ; in ancient Egypt, 397 sq. 
Marsyas, satyr, slam and skinned, 242 sq. 
the River, 243 

Masai, the, 73 ; their customs at new 
moon, 371 sq. 

Masnes, or Damasen, 153 
Maspero, G. , 356 n. 2, 396 
Masseba, masseboth, 81, 82 
Maury, A., 214 4 

Medea, 147 

Mefitis, Italian goddess, 170 
Megalopolis, scene of battle of gods and 
giants, 125 

Megassares, king of Hyria, 37 
Meiners, C. , 251 n. 2 
Meiron, tombs of the Rabbis at, 145 
Melanesians, mother-kin among the, 
392 sq. 

Melcarth at Tyre, 13, 13 n. 4, 84 sq. ; at 
Amathus, 28 ; burning of, 84 sqq. ; in 
relation to quails, 86 ; at Gadez, 87 sq. ; 
his likeness on coins of Tyre, 87 
Melchuedek, 14 
Melech, Moloch, 12 
Meles, king of Lydia, 150 
Mcliccrtc^,, 87 

Mempli.s, 273, 276, 280, 340, 349 «. 1 
Men dif‘is<ul as women, 428 sqq 
• ' Men of tjod. ” 67 >Y- 
Men reputrd the sons of serpents, 71 sqq. 
Men lArannus, I'hrygian moon-god, 
23 8, 407 

Mepliitic \ap0ur5, worship of, 169 sqq. 
Mesha, king of Moab, 12, 84 
Messersclimidt, L , 98 //. i, 152 i, 2, 
394 «. I 

Messiah, “ the Anointed One," 17 sq. 
Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, 37 
Mexicans, their sacrifice of human vic- 
tims for the crops, 339 
Mexico, human sacrifices in, 246 
Meyer, K . 97 3. 98 //. 4, 152 n. 3 

Michael Angelo, the of, 214 

Midas, Phrygian kings called, 240 ; 
romb of, 240 

Miilsummer bonfires, 202. 208 sq. 

festival of Adonis, 185 , festival in 

Sardinia, 202 sq. 

Milcom. the god of .Xmimai. 16 
Milk offered to serix-nts, 74 sq ; poured 
on graves, 75 

Mithra, wa^rship of, 253 sq. ; his birth- 
day on 25th December, 254 
Miztecs, their feasts of the dead, 303 sq. 
Moabites burn the bones of king of 
Edom. 337 

Moire, sister of Tylon, 153 
Moloch, 12 

, sacrifices of children to, I45» 

401 sq. 

Mommsen, Th., 328 «. j 
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Mongols, sacrifice of horses to dead, 
among the, 246 

Montanists, sect of the, 258 //. 2 
Moon, the, in relation to Osins, 359 sqq. , 
savage theories of phases of the, 360 ; 
believed to be the cause of growth of 
plants, 361 sq. ; practical rules based 
on theories of the, 362 sqq, , 369 sq, ; 
superstitions as to, 362 sqq , 369 sqq , 
worship of the, 366 sq> ; supposed to 
be the source of dew, 366 ; customs 
observed at the new, 370 sqq. , drink- 
ing and eating the, 372 , its influence 
on children, 373 sqq, 

, men sacrificed to the, 65 ; con- 
ceived as male, 64 
god, 238 

M6ooi, Tongan god of earthquakes, 166 
Moret, A, , 378 3, 379 n. 

Morning Star, the, 215 sq 
Mother, the Great, 250, 251 

Earth, 22, 70, 230 

Goddrss r.f 7. 32, 34, 35. 

109. 129. 131, 23:;. 230 

of the God^, Phiygian, introfliiccd 

into Rome, 221 

Mother-km, 39 sqq. , its influence on 
religion, 384 sqq. , mother-kin not 
mother-rule, 390 sqq. \ in Asia Minor, 
394 sq. ; in Cos, 433 ^ in Egypt, 395 
sqq. \ among the Hittitcs, no 
Movers, F. C. , 92 77 4, 98 n. 4 
Mukasa, his priestess, 430 sq. 

Miiller, W. Max, 98 71. i, 115 n. 2, 
140 n. 3 

Mundas of Bengal, 197 c/. 

Murray, Mi>s M. A,, 321 n. 4 
Music in religion, 45-48, 66 
Mylasa m Cana, 149 77, 3 
M\htta, 32 

Myrrha, nujther of Adonis, 30 
Mysteries of Attis, 228 sqq. , of Hercules, 

432 

Nahr Ibrahim, river, ti 
Names, implying relation to a god, 
12 yyy , 23, 44, compounded with 
Adoni-, 14 

Nana, mother of Attis. 219. 235 
National character influenced by geogra- 
phical and climatic conditions, 399 
Negroes, their customs at the new moon, 

371 

Neith or Net, Egyptian goddess, 236 n i 
Nemi, 23, 41 

Nephthys, Egyptian goddess, wife of Set, 
270, 274 

Nerio, wife of Mars, 41 1 
New' birth, sq., 251, 380 

moon, customs observed at the, 

371 sqq, 

Year festivals, 303, 304, 306. 307 


Newman, J, H., on music, 46 uq. 
Nicaragua, Indians of, tlieir sacrifices to 
a volcano, 179 
Niet 70 ld, J., 397 71 . 2 
Niger delta, 403 

Nile, rise and fall of, 283 sq., 286 , 
offerings to, 290 

the Bride of the, 290 

Nilsson, M. B. , 33 n, i, 50 1. 

517/. 2, 41677, I 

Noibcs made at carihcjuakes, 164 sqq 
Nut, the Egyptian sky-goddess, motlici 
of Osiris, 2^7 71 . 3, 270 

Octennial festivals in Greece, 418 sq 
Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, 316 
Odin, the God of the Hanged, 244 . 
sacrificed to himself. 244 ; human 
sacrifices to, 402 

Oil, ci>nsecration by, 17, 66 ; pmircd on 
sacred stones, 31 

Ollia in (.'iliLia, 112, 115 sq., 118 c/. , 
128 

Old M.in of iIk' (/orn, 298 

Woman of the Corn, 297 sq. 

Olive at Olympia, 417 
Olympia, olive at, 417 
Omphale, 149 ; perhaps a form of the 
great Asiatic goddess, 431 
Ops, wife of Saturn, 412 
Oracles given by inspired men or women, 

134 

Oraons of Bengal, 197 
Orcus, marriage of, 411 
Oriental religions in the West, 250 sqq ; 
their effect on ancient civilisation, 251 

sqq. 

Orp}ieu‘>, ficath of, 333 
Cbsiris Klentified with Adonis, 28 , ; l 

Am.ithus, 2S , nt Bvblus, 272, 357; 
myth cjf, 269 sqq , his jjanaitagi*, 
269 sq. , his dr.ith, 271 , his lesurrvt- 
tion, 274, 323 sqq. , ruler and judge of 
the flead, 274 sq, , the dearl identified 
with, 275 sq. , gra\es of. 300. 331, 
341 ; nature of, 330 '/y ; a fr.rn-god. 
330 sqq , a trep-spint. 339 sqq , a 
gofl of fertility, 343 ‘7 ; a god of the 
dead, 344 '•/ ; the fimhng of, 319 sq. . 
images of, made of earth and corn. 
321, 324 sq , coin'’=*tuffed effigies of, 
put in gr.a\e 5 , 324 sq. ; pojMikirity of 
his worshij}, 345 , interpreted ns the 
sun, 351 sqq. , his rcsenibli-nce to 
Adonis, 28, 357 ; his resemblance tc 
Dionysus, 344, 357; in relation to the 
moon. 359 sqq. ; personated by the 
king of kg>pt, 378 sqq ; his festival 
at Sats, 300 sq. ; festival c>f. in the 
month of Athyr. 318 sqq. ; festival of, 
in the month of Choiak, 320 sqq. ; 
Roman festival of, 328 n. t 
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Osiris of the mysteries, 323 
Oura, old name of Olba, 115, 119 
Ovambo, their customs at new moon, 371 
Ox sacrificed instead of man, 113 ; sacri- 
fice of, at Athens, 249 

Papas, title of Attis, 235, 236 
Paphlagonians, their notion of winter 
and spring, 292 

Paphos, worship of Aphrodite and 
Adonis at, 28 sqq. \ its foundation and 
history, 37 sq. 

Parilia, 258 

Parvati, Indian goddess, 199, 200 
Patagonians, their funeral customs, 247 
Paternity and maternity of Roman gods, 
412 

Payne, E. J. , 367 n. i 
Pelew Islanders, their system of mother- 
kin and preference for goddesses, 
386 sq. ; governed by chiefs, 392 ; 
some of their customs, 429 sqq, 

Pelops, 147 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, his death, 33a 
Perasia, Cilician goddess, 134 sqq, 
Perasian Artemis of Castabala, 89 
Peregrinus, Ins death in fire, 148 
f’erga, Artemis of, 31 
Periander. his sacnhces to his dead wife, 
146 

Pen ot. G, , 106 // 3 

Persian respf et for fire, 14 1 , fire- 

\vnrship, 158 

Pe^smus, 220, 239 // I, 240 
Petrarch at Cologne, 205 
F'etrie. \V. M. Flinders, 190 ti 3, 
378 n. 3. 379 n 3. 38 1 r/. ! 

Pharnace, mother of C myras, 37 , 

Philadelphia, in L\dia, r6i ; 

Philae, 290, 323, 342, 343 
Philo of Alexandria, on the date of the | 
corn -reaping, 190 2 1 

Philocalus, calendar of, 254 n. 5, 255 3, ! 

328 H I \ 

Phoonutans m Cvprus, 27 sq.^ 30, in I 
( tlicia, 02 f 

Phrygia, country of Cvbeic and Attis, \ 

2ro i 

Phrygians, tlieir notion of winter and . 

summer. 291 sq I 

/Ve/iZ of Michael Angelo, 214 
Pigs sacrificed to Gsiris, 361 [ 

Pindar, on Typhon, 124 j 

Pine-cone offered to Osiris, 341 sq. \ 

-nuts, edible, 232 ! 

tree m relation to Attis. 221, 222, j 

231 sq., 242 /J. 3; m worship of ' 
Dionysus, 332 n. 5 ; in rites of Osins, 1 

340 

Pirates, the Cilician, I 

Pitre, G,, quoted, 210.^. J 

Placianian Mother, 228 n, 3 


Plants and animals treated respectfully 
by savages, 294 sq. 

Plastene, Mother, 152 
Pleiades, setting of the, 291 
Pliny on lunar influence, 361 sq. ; on 
time for felling trees, 365 n. 2 
Plotinus, his death, 74 
Ploughing, 133, 249 ; rain -charms at, 
196 sq. 

and sowing, Egj'ptian festival of, 

321 sq. 

Plutarch, on double - headed axe, 149 ; 
on melancholy character of rites of 
sowing, 291 sq, ; his use of the Alex- 
andrian calendar, 299 ; on the com- 
memoration of the death and recovery 
of Osiris, 318 ; on Osiris and Diony- 
sus, 357 ; on Osiris interpreted as the 
moon, 359 ; on Flamen Dialis, 409 
Pluto, sanctuaries of, 169 sqq. 

P/ufonia, 169 

Pollution of death, 407 sqq. 

Polyboea, sister of Hyacinth, 263, 265 
Poseidon, the earthquake god, 162 sq., 
168 

PossessK>n by a deity, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
64 -Vv • C/" W</ .389 -'Y- 
r’liestrs-jcs am«>ng the Khasis, 41 sq , 
superior to pr:c-ts, 383 
lYicstcj diessed as women, 428 sqq. 
PrisuntTS, sacrifice of, 244 2 

Prophets, outward marks of, 66 

le^’gious and moml reform effected 

by the, 20 sq. ; their use of music, 
45 -Y- 

the Hebrew, their resemblance to 

West African prophets, 66 
Proserpine and Adonis, 8 

the spring called, 291 

Prostitutionof unmarried girls in the Pelew 

Islands, 433 sq 

, sacred. 32 sqq. , 50 sqq. 

Plena, Hitlile capital, 10 1 
Ptolemy Aiiletes, 38 

III. Kuergetes, his attempt to re- 
form the Egyptian calendar. 280 sq., 
289 n. I 

Pumi-yathon, 43 

Punishment, capital, formerly a religious 
rite. 244 n 2 

Purification by fire, 146 ; at marriage, 

234 

Pygmalion, 37, 43 

Pymaton, 43 2 

Pyramiis River, 134, 140 

PvTc of'Sandan at Tarsus, 99, 110; 

festival of the, at Hierapolis, 114 
Pythian Games, 419 n. r 
Python-god, wnes of, 58 sq. 

Quad-hunt, 99 n. 2 

Quails in relation to Melcarth, 85 
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Quartodecimans of Phrygia, 257 5 

Queen of Egypt superior to king, 395 
of Heaven, 186 

Ra, the Egyptian sun -god, 270, 272, 
274. 352 , 354 

Rain-charms at harvest, ploughing, and 
sowing. 195 sqq. 

Ramsay, W. M. , 35 1, 95 «. i, 

98 «. I, \o^ n. 3, 108 n. 3, 1 15 notes 
2 and 3, 135 238 n. 5, 239 sq. 

Raoul- Rochette, 106 n. 3, 114 n. 2, 
146 n. 3 

Ratumamibulu, a Fijian god, 76 
Readjustment of Egyptian festivals, 

325 W- 

Reapers, lamentation of Egj’ptian, 296 
Red - haired men sacrificed by the 
Egyptians, 331, 338 
Reincarnation of the dead, 73 sqq. 
Rekub-el, Syrian god, 12 
Renan, E. , 11 n. 1, 24 71. 2, 25 n 3, 
184 71 2, 193 
Renouf, P. le I^age, 356 
Resurrection of Adonis, 183, 184 n. i ; 
of Attis, 227 ; of Hyacinth, 263 ; of 
Osiris, 323 sqq, ; of Tylon, 153 sq. 
of gods, 4 sq. 

Rhodians, the Venetians of antiquity, 
162 

Ridgew'ay, \V. , sgj n. 2 
Rivers, W. H. R. , 408, 409 «. 2 
Robinson, Edward, on vale of Adonis, 
24 n. 2 

Rohde, E. , 251 n. 2, 264, 265 n. 

Roman empire, spread of Oriental reli- 
gions m, 251 sqq. 

emperors, apotheosis of, 99 

festival of Osins, 328 «. i 

gods, their marriage, 410 sqq, ; 

their paternity and maternity, 412 

kingship a plclician institution, 41 

Romulus, death of, 332 

Roscoe, J. , 74 «. I, 78 n. 2, 406 n. i, 

431 I 

Rose, the red, 185 

Rosetta stone, the, 281, 378 n. 3 

Russia, festivals of the dead in, 313 sq. 

Sabazius, mysteries of, 76 n. 5 
Sacramental meal in worship of Attis, 
229 

Sacred Marriage, 43 sq., 108 sq. 

men, 14 sq., 52, 60 sqq., 64 sqq. 

women, 50 sqq., 54 sqq., $7 W*. 

62 sqq. 

Sacrifice of kings or princes, 44, 84, 
87 sqq. ; of quails to Hercules, 85 ; 
human, at Salamis in Cyprus, 113 ; 
substitutes for human, 113 sq. ; of 
hair, 184 , of prisoners, 2,14 «. 2 ; of 
human victims for the crops. 331 .^q.. 


338 sq . ; of human victims to volcanoes, 
179 sq. 

Sacrifices consumed on the spot, 425 sq. 

to prolong the life of kings, 402 

sqq. 

Sadyattes, 150 

St. George, 69, 71, 77, 83 

, festival of, 258, 259 

St. John, Midsummer festival of water 
associated with, 203 sqq. ; sweethearts 
of, 202 sq. 

St. John's Day, the Midsummer festival, 
202 sqq. 

St. Luke, festival of, 304 

St. Peter, festival of, 259 3 

Sais, festival of Osins at, 300 sq., 318 

Salacia, wife of Xeptunc, 410, 412 

Salamis m Cyprus, Teucrids of, 112 sq. 

Salii, the, 420 

Samal, kingdom of, 13 

Samaria, siege and fall of, 21 

Sanmans, their custom at earthquakes, 

165 

Samuel, the prophet, 66, 70 
Sandacus, father of Cinyras, 37 
Sandan, Sandon, or Sandes, Cihcian and 
Cappadocian god, identified with Her- 
cules, 98 sqq., no, 128, 138, 151; 
priests of, 112 

Sanda-sarme, king of Cilicia, in 
Sandes, 98. See Sandan 
Sandon, Cappadocian and Cilician god. 
98; name of Cilician men, in n. 4: 
name of Lydian Hercules, 14817., 150, 
Srr a/^o Sandan 

' Sandu’arn, king of Cilicia, ni 
I Sandwich Islanders, their sacrifices to the 
! volcano, 179 sq. 

! Sanlonn, 262 

! Saracus, king of .Assyria, 141 
I Sardanapalus, 139 ?,/. ; ejffcnimate, 431 
j Sardes, 141, 151, 153 
j Sardinia, “gardens of Adonis" in, 

, 202 sq. 

i Sarf>edonian Artemis and Apollo, ia4 
' Saul, 28, 46 

' Sayce, A. H , 12 6. 15 «. 3, 87 n. 5, 

98 77otcs I anri 3 

Scipio the Elfler, son of a serpent, 73 
' Scorpions, Is!5 .md the, 272 sq 
Scottish Highlanflers, their siqx;rstitions 
as to the moon, 362, 364, 366, 369 cq 
Scythians, human sacrifices among the, 
246 J//.. 247 

Seasons, primitive theory of, 3 sqq. 

Seb (Keb, Cjeh), the Egyptian earlh-gofi, 

' father of 0.sins, 237 n. 3, 269 sq 
Sed, Egyptian festival, 378 sqq. 

Seleucus the Theologian, 113 3 

Nicator, 119 

Semiramis, equivalent to Astarte. 143 ; 
her death m the fire, 143 sq. 
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Seneca on marriage of Roman gods, 
410 sq. 

Sennacherib, 21 

Serapeum at Alexandria, its destruction, 
398 sq. 

Serapis, 349 n. i, 398 
Serpent-gods, 58, 59, 72 sq. 

Serpents, their knowledge of life-giving 
plants, 153 

as givers of fertility, 59 

as the fathers of men, 71 sqq. 

of Aesculapius, 71 sq. ; of Demeter, 

75 ; of Erechtheus, 75 

supposed to embody the souls of 

the dead, 73 sqq, 

Servius, his commentary on Virgil, 
410 sq. 

Set or Typhon, Egj'ptian god, brother of 
Osiris, 270, 271, 273, 276, 277 
Shamashshumukin, king of j^bylon, 
140 J7., 143 

Sheitan dtre^ the Devil’s Glen, 118 
Shenty, Egyptian cow-goddess, 321 
Siam, festival of the dead in, 308 ; royal 
catafalque in, 146 

Sicily, fossil bones in. 125 ; customs 
observetl on St.John's Day in, 202 , ' 

“gardt'iis of Adonis” m. 203, 210 j/ 
Stcyon, sane tiKiry of Ae'^cula[)ius at, 72 
S'.tlon, of, 22 

Sai^hari^likun, king of Assyria, 14 1 

tlic star of Isin, 20^'), 289, 350 , 
he’aaral rising of. 286 v/ * 379 1 

Sister'^, inarnage of gods with their, 265 , ' 
marriage of lirothers with, 39, 395 si. \ 
Skinner, J., 401 r/, 2 

Skins of sacrificial victims, 246 sqq. ! 

Skulls, human, used as charms, 247 sqq . , « 

. - i 

Slaying cmets, custom of, in the Pclew | 
Islands, 436 c/7. 

SIe<'p and wakening of god, 85, 291 sq. 
Smith, \V, Kolx-rtson, 8 7/ , 22 sq , 
136 3. 144 // 3 ; on Arabian god- 

desses, 395, 402 n. 2 
Sn.ikes. S«’rpcnts 

Sokari. title of ()>iris, 321 
Solomon, King, 44 ft. 2 
SoPtiCe, celebration of the winter, 2S4» 
300 

Sons c^f God. 70 s/q. 

Sorcerers firessed as women, 428 sq. 

Sothis, Egyptian name of star Sirius, 
286 . Suthic period. 288 
" Soubc.ikes,” 310 sq. 

*• lights,” 3T1 

Souls, feasts of All, 301 w/q. 

Sowing, rain-channs at, 196 sq. : in 
Eg\'pt, time of. 285 ; rites of, 291 sqq, 
Spartan superstition as to the moon, 
370 

Spartans, their propitiation of the emh- 


quake god, 162 sq, ; their uniform, 
163 ; their military music, 163 
Spermus, king of Lydia, 150 
Spieth, J. , 62 u. 1 
Spring called Proserpine, 291 
Springs, wwship of hot, 172 sqq. 

Star of Salvation, 215 ; the Morning Star, 
2i6 

Stlatlum Indians, 294 
Stocks and stones, sacred, among the 
Semites, 81 sqq. 

Stones, memorial, among the Khasis, 385 

, sacred, anointed, 31 

, sacred, among the Semites, 81 sqq 

, sacred conical, 30 sq.^ 132, 133 

Strabo, as to Castabala, 135 4 ; on the 

Burnt Land, 160, 161 ; on Phila- 
delphia, i6i ; on Rhodes, 162 2 ; 

at Nysa, 171 «. 2 
Stratonicea in Caria, 407 
String music in Greek and Semitic ritual, 
47 

Sturluson, Snorri, 334 
Substitution of animals for men in sacri- 
fice, 1 13 sq. 

Sufifotes at Carthage, 89 n. 3 
Sumba, fe>ti\al of the dead in, 304 sq. 
Suiuenan-, tb.e, 6 
Summer calk d Aphiodite, 291 
Sun, th.e Unconqaeied, title of Mithra, 
234 c/. , Nativity of. at winter solstice. 
254, 255; Osiris and the, 351 sqq , 
importance of sun-god Ra in Egypt, 
353 V ' w'oi'-hip of the sun instituted 
by Amenophis I V. , 354 sq.; Permian 
sacrifices to sun-god. 367 ; Rabylonian 
sun- god, 367 ; power of regeneration 
ascribed to the, 372 v, 3 
Superiority of god<lcsscs to gods under a 
system of mother-kin, 383 .ry. 
Supplementary tlavs of tlie Egyptian 
caleiKlar, the five, 270 
Swallow, Isis as a, 272 
" Sweethearts of St. John,” 202 sq. 
Swine, not eaten, 220 ry. , 221 //. i 
Sycamore sacred to Osins, 342 
Sympathy, doctnne of lunar, 369 jyy. 
Syria, “holy men” ui, bS sq. , shrines 
of St. George in, bo, 77 
Syrian custom of turning siher money at 
new moon, 376 fy 

Talismans, public, 337 n. 1 
Tamarisk sacred to Osiris, 342 
Tamirads at Paphos, 37 
Tamiras, 37 

Tammuz at Babylon, 6 sqq. ; at Jeru- 
salem, 8, 14 ; month of, 7, 14 ; acorn- 
spirit, 188 sq. 

TarkorTarku, Cilician name, 112; name 
of Hittite god, 115, 128, 132 
Tarkimos, 112 
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TarkoiulinuUns, king of Cilicia, 62 «. 3 
'I'arku.ins, father uf ( 'ilician Teucer, 62^ 
69, 76 

rarkudminie, irs n. 3 
r.ukumbios, 112 

I’aio, cultivation of, in the hands of 
women, 388 sq. 

Tarsus, Oriental character of, 92 ; Baal 
93. 97. no, 128 sq., 137 ; founded 
hy Sandan, 98 ; pyre of San dan at, 
99; native gods of, iro, 128, 137, 151 ; 
goddess 'Atheh at, 129, Sardanapalus 
at, 139 ; Sandan at, 151 sq. 

Tat or iatu pillar, 340 
Taurians of the Crimea, 247 
Taurobolium, 229 
Til-uz, festival of, 189 
Tell-el-Amarna, 3:;5 
Tell Ta’annek, exca\ations at, 83 >1. 2 
Tempe, Vale of, 417 
Tentyra. See Dendeia 
Teucer, naino of kings of Ollia, 112, 
115, 119, 126, 123 , S(ai of 'I elanion, 

Teucrids of Salainis in Cyprus, 112 \q. 
Thebes, the Egyptian, priests of, 279 sq . , 
effigies of Osiris found at, 324 sq. 

, the Boeotian, Laurel-bearing at, 

Thermopylae. Spartans at, 163 ; hot 
springs of, 175 sq 

Thesmophona, 39 //. i, 232, 291 ; a sow^- 
ing festival, 75 
Thetis and Peleus, 147 
Thirty years, Sed festu^al at intervals of, 
378 sqq. 

Tboth, 270, 272, 274, 276; Itlgypnan 
month, 288 

Thracian carnival custom, ^^^3 
I hunder and lightning, saenturs to, 125 I 

god of Hittitcs, 115. tlie As atic, j 

*50 j 

'I'hymbria. 171 I 

I lole, C. Ik, 106 //. 3, 108 ;/ I, 141 ft. ' 
346, 35b //. 2 

1 itane, sanctuary of Aesculapius at, 72 j 
7 'od, J. , 199 \q. I 

Todas, priestly dairyman among the, i 
408 

Tongans, their behaviour during an | 
earthquake, 166 

Ponquin, festival of the dead in, 306 f/. 
Tophet, 144 

Torres Straits, death dance of natives of, 

303 * 

Tout, C. Hill, 294 sq. 

Tozer, H. F. , 158 
Tralles in Lydia, 34 
Trees, rules as to felling, 365 
Trok or Troko, Ciheian name, 1 1 2 
Trokoarbasis, 112 
Trokombigremis, 112 


j Tusser, ' 1 ‘homas, on sowing peas .uid 
' beans, 364 

'Pylon, 150; his resurrection, 152 jy. 

! Tylor, F B., 125, 164 i, 235, 230, 
251 H. 2 

j 'lyphon, chasm of, in Cilici.i, 123 ; his 
combat with Zeus. 124, 128, Ins battle 
with the gods, 160 , enemy of Osiris, 
359. 360 

or Set, Egyptian god, bi other of 

Osins, 270, 271, 273, 27t>, 277 
'Pyre, kings of, 13. 22 ; Melcartli at, 84 
sqq., 90; fire-walk at, 88 
'Pynmnus, 149 3 

Tyrol, All Souls' Eve in the, 310 ly. 

" Unspoken water," 422 
Upsala, human s.untlces at, 402 . bui ud 
of Frey at, 334 fy. 

PVanus castrated by Cronus, 237 
I Lri-nielek, king of Hvblus, ii 

\"all.ihlia sect, 429 
. Valley of I'oison, 169 

\"apours, worship of mephitic, 169 sqq 
Varro on marriage of Roman gods, 410 
Vatican, the, a seat of die worship of the 
Phry'gian goddess, 230 
Venus, the planet, star of Astarle, 216 

, bearded, 432 n. 5 

Verrall, A. W. , 193 n. i 
Vestal Virgins, 420. 421 
j Victims, sacrificial, hanged, 245 sq. 
lifted from ground, 245 n. 4 

, skins of sacrificial, 246 sq. 

Violets sprung from blood of Attis, 222 
Virgin birth, stones of, 79, 219 sq. 

mothers, 219 sq., 236 ly. 

, Assnmi)tion of the, 258, 25:9 

Virginity recovered by bathing. 231 
Volcanic religion, 156 sqq. \ regions of 
Asia Minor, i c;7 sq., 160 vy. 

Volcanoes, sacrifices to, 179 sq 
Vosges Mountains, All Srjuls’ Eve m the. 

, 3*0 

Vot, Trios of Marduk, 

Votiaks of Russia, their festival of tin' 
dead, 3x3 jy. 

W'achsmuth. C . quot^^d, 212 
W.Tgogo, their cust^'-ms at new moon. 

372 

Warts, superstitions as to, 377 sq 
Water worshipped as principle of ferti- 
lity, 22 V t 127 ; festival at Midsuninier. 
204 jyy. , “ unsp/iken," 422 
Well, water from, at marriage ceremony’. 
422 

Wells, in religion of Osins, 343 
j Wen-Ammon at Byblus. ri, 67 
j Westermarck, E,, 209 n i 
Whalers. l>odics of whalers ait up. 338 
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White, Miss Rachel Evelyn, 395 n. 2, 
396 n. a, 397 n. 2 

Whydah, King of, 59 ; serpents wor- 
shipped at, 74 n. I 

Wiedemann, A., 67 f/. i, 300 w/es 4 
and 5, 322 n. 2 

Wilhelm, A., 122 1, 134 «. i 

Wilken, G. A., 164 n, i, 249 n. i 
Wine fmrbidden, 41 1 
Winnowing-fans used to scatter ashes of 
human victims, 33 1, 338 ; at marriage, 
421 ; in war, 425 
Winta: called Cronus, 291 

solstice, celebration of, 254, 300 

Wives of gods, 45, 54 57 s^^., 

62 389 

Women as cultivators, 388 sg, 

, in the Pelew Islands, their 

importance, 387 J77. 

, men dressed as, 428 s^g^, 

— — , position of, in ancient Egypt, 
39 S W- 

World created at the spring equinox, 25th 
March, 258, 259 
Wreaths or crowns, 417 sgg. 

Wtinsch, R., 193 n. i, 203, 212 n. 1 

Xenophanes on Egyptian gods, 292, 

393 


Year, the vague or movable Egyptian, 
278 sgg . ; the fixed Alexandrian, 281 
sg, ; sacred Egyptian, 287 
Yehaw-melek, king of Byblus, 1 1 
Ynglings, descended from Prey, 334 
Yuruks, herdsmen of Cilicia, 118 /r. i 

Zas, name of priests of Zeus, 123 
enjirli, 115 n. 2, 130 
eus, I^al of Tarsus assimilated to, 93, 
sg., no; husband -god of Atargatis 
assimilated to, 131 ; flower of, 153, 
154 ; castrates His father Cronus, 
237 sg, 

the Carian, 149, 407 

Corycian, 120 sgg, ; his combat 

with Typhon, 124, 128 

of Olba, 112, 115, 119, 120, 126, 

128 

the Olybrian, 133 n. 3 

the Savioiu of the City, 416 

bull sacrificed to, 416 

Ztmmern, H., t88 n. t 
Zimri, king of Israel, 91, 141 n. 2, 143 
Zoroastrian fire-worship, 158 
Zulu diviners, 66 ; Zulu superstition as 
to serpents, 73, 74 ; sacrifices to pro- 
long the king’s life, 404 
Zulus, their customs at new moon, 364 


THE END 
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